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The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
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"The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
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It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
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Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
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The  First  School  in  the  United  States 

By  the  Rev.   Francis  Borgia  Steck,   O.F.M.,   Ph.D.,    Quincy   College,    Quincy,    111. 


In  the  spring  of  1606,  the  Bishop  of 
Cuba,  Rt.  Rev.  Juan  de  las  Cabezas  de 
Altamirano,  O.P.,  came  to  Florida  and 
held  a  canonical  visitation — the  first 
of  its  kind  in  North  America,  except- 
ing Mexico.  To  quote  Fr.  0 'Daniel  in 
The  American  Catholic  Historical  Re- 
view (\'ol.  II,  January,  1917,  p.  411)  : 
' '  For  more  than  three  months  the  good 
bishop  traveled  from  locality  to  local- 
it}',  carrying  out  his  visitation,  preach- 
ing the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  mak- 
ing rules  and  regulations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  religion.  The  report  of  the  visita- 
tion given  by  the  royal  notary,  Diego 
Davila,  mentions  nine  churches  or  mis- 
sions where  confirmation  was  adminis- 
tered. These  places,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, were  St.  Augustine,  Nombre  de 
Dios,  San  Pedro,  Lalaja,  Espogasehe, 
Puale  [Quale  ?],  San  Juan,  Locoy 
(Potano),  and  Antonico.  In  all,  2,444 
persons  received  the  sacrament  at  these 
missions.  Of  these,  370  were  whites  or 
Spaniards,  while  2,074  were  Indians. 
St.  Augustine  and  Nombre  de  Dios  were 
the  only  parishes  where  mention  is 
made  of  wliites  being  confirmed." 

In  the  official  report  which  the 
Bishop  himself  drew  up  after  the 
visitation,  he  speaks  of  the  school  con- 
ducted in  St.  Augustine.  He  informs 
the  king  and  liis  council  that  he  had 
appointed  Father  Manuel  Gudino  as- 
sistant to  Father  Vincent  Ferrer  de 
Andrade  at  the  parish  church  in  St. 
Augustine  and  that  the  assistant  would 
have  to  serve  the  neighboring  garrison 
and  "to  teach  the  many  children  of 
the  settlers  who  are  here  in  St.  Augus- 
tine."     Then    he    offers   the   following 


recommendation:  "It  would  be  foi' 
your  majesty  to  give  alms  for  the  Cre- 
oles [children  of  Spanish  parentage] 
who  are  being  educated  here,  for  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  very  intelligent 
and  the  Fathers  educate  them  with 
much  control.  It  is  necessary  to  issue 
a  decree  that  there  be  a  pul)lic  school- 
master here,  because  in  this  way  your 
majesty  would  save  the  expense  of 
bringing  religious  from  Spain  and  the 
missions  Avould  be  occupied  by  such  as 
had  been  educated  at  the  king's  ex- 
pense, aside  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  much  sought  after  hy  the  Indians 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  natives  of 
these  parts  and  educated  with  them" 
{Ibidem,  p.  459). 

From  this  official  statement  of  the 
Bishop  it  is  clear  :  (1)  that  before 
the  Bishop's  arrival  there  was  at  St. 
Augustine  a  school  for  the  Creoles;  (2) 
that  this  school  was  conducted  by  the 
Fathers,  i.e.,  the  Franciscans,  the  Span- 
ish term  "padres"  (employed  in  the 
document)  applying  only  to  priests  of 
a  religious  Order,  and  no  other  religious 
Order  but  the  Franciscan  had  priests  in 
Florida  at  the  time;  (3)  that,  con- 
sidering the  intelligence  and  discipline 
he  found  among  the  boys  at  this  school, 
the  Bishop  believed  the  time  was  ripe 
to  widen  the  scope  of  the  school  and  to 
convert  it  into  a  sort  of  seminary  for 
the  training  of  a  native  clergy. 

Further  details  regarding  this  school 
are  most  probably  still  hidden  away  in 
the  archives  of  Spain  and,  let  us  liope. 
will  some  da}^  be  brought  to  light.  From 
the  precious  report  of  the  zealous  Dom- 
inican Bishop  it  is  certain  that  before 
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and  during  his  visit  to  Florida  there 
was  a  school  for  Creoles  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. This  definitel}^  settles  the  ques- 
tion recently  aired  in  the  pages  of 
America  (October  18,  p.  48  and  Novem- 
ber 8,  p.  120)  as  to  where  the  first  Cath- 
olic school  was  founded  in  America. 
Even  taking  the   tejm  "America"   in 


its  narrow  sense,  it  was  neither  in  Eng- 
lish Maryland  nor  in  French  Canada 
that  the  first  Catholic  school  was 
founded.  The  distinction  belongs  to 
Spanish  Florida,  where  the  tow^n  of  St. 
Augustine  had  a  school  for  whites  be- 
fore either  Jamestown  or  Quebec  w-as 
founded. 


A  Pioneer  Missionary  of  the  Far  West 

By  the  Rev.   Albert  Muntsch,  S.J.,   St.   Louis   University 


The  Rev.  Gilbert  J.  Garraghan,  S.J., 
of  St.  Louis  University,  is  the  author 
of  an  interesting  historical  brochure 
on  Nicolas  Point,  Jesuit  Missionary  in 
Montana  of  the  Forties.  The  brochure 
is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  at  a  con- 
ference on  "The  Trans-Mississippi 
AVest,"  at  the  Universitv  of  Colorado, 
June  18-21,  1929. 

The  author,  w^ho  is  one  of  our  lead- 
ing authorities  on  Catholic  missionary 
activity  in  the  Middle  "West,  has  done 
a  real  service  to  Catholic  historical 
scholarship  in  writing  this  brief 
biography  of  a  zealous  pioneer  mission- 
ary, who,  though  he  has  not  become  as 
famous  as  Father  Peter  J.  De  Smet, 
was  a  companion  and  aid  of  the  latter 
in  several  arduous  missionary  journeys. 

While  Fr.  De  Smet  was  organizing 
his  first  missionary  party  to  tlie  great 
West,  Fr.  Point  filled  the  post  of  pastor 
in  Westport,  Mo.,  from  the  fall  of 
1840  to  the  spring  of  1841.  The  jour- 
ney across  the  plains  began  April  30, 
1841,  and  Fr.  Point  w^as  named 
"official  diarist  of  the  missionary 
group."  However,  we  also  have  ac- 
counts by  the  two  other  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries of  the  party :  De  Smet  and 
Mengarini.  When  Fr.  De  Smet  estab- 
lished the  famous  St.  Mary's  Mission 
on  the  Bitter  Root  (Montana),  August 
16,  1846,  he  was  accompanied  by  Fr. 
Point.  September  28  of  that  year  Fr. 
De  Smet  returned  to  St.  Louis,  while 
Fr.  Point  was  left  behind  to  evangelize 
the  Indians. 

The  interesting  journal  kept  by  this 
missionar}^  shows  that  he  had  an  eye 
for  natural  beauty.     Thus,  in  his  jour- 


nal of  the  descent  of  the  Missouri  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  he  says :  "  .  .  .  w'e 
plunge  into  a  solitude  so  profound  that 
presently  nothing  else  is  to  be  seen 
but  lonesome  places  and  wdld  animals; 
but  the  varieties  of  these  latter  are  so 
beautiful  and  so  numerous  that  this 
descent  has  perhaps  more  attractions 
for  us  than  could  be  offered  by  the 
public  parks  of  civilization.  Within  a 
few  hours  we  saw  wolves,  goats,  deer, 
big-horn  stags,  bears,  eagles,  cormo- 
rants, gulls,  etc." 

Fr.  Garraghan  concludes  his  sketch 
by  saying  that,  "in  the  romantic  at- 
tempt made  by  De  Smet  and  his  Jesuit 
associates  of  St.  Louis  in  the  forties  to 
evangelize  the  Rocky  Mountain  tribes, 
...  he  [Father  Point]  had  a  dis- 
tinguished share,  while  by  the  con- 
tacts he  made  wdth  the  personnel  of 
the  pioneer  trading  posts  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  and  by  the  portrayals,  liter- 
ar}^  and  pictorial,  of  the  forts  and  their 
entourage  which  he  left  behind,  he  be- 
came a  figure  of  interest  in  the  frontier 
period  of  Montana  history." 


No  one  gives  what  he  has  not.  Man 
has  a  sense  of  humor.  God  gave  him 
that.  Therefore,  God  must  have  a 
glorious  sense  of  humor.  It  must  have 
been  fun  making  the  bears  and  the 
monkeys.  Perhaps  God  was  thinking 
of  the  foibles  of  men,  their  leitmotifs  as 
w^ell  as  their  baser  tendencies,  when 
He  made  these  living  types  of  brutes 
so  illustrative  of  human  queerness.  Go 
out  to  the  Zoo.  You  will  come  back 
more  amusedlj'  tolerant  of  men. — 
Monitor. 
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Aspects  of  the  Juvenile  Problem 

By   the   Rev.    Augustine   Bomholt,    Holy    Cross,    Dubuque    Co.,    Iowa 


Under  the  title,  Sex  Education  and 
Training  in  Chastity,  there  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Rev.  Felix  Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap.,  (Benziger  Bros.)  a  book 
which,  in  substance,  agrees  with  the 
opinions  and  arguments  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  in  relation  to  this 
delicate  and  important  subject.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  own  views,  Father  Kirsch, 
to  elucidate  the  question,  adduces  an 
abundance  of  utterances  obtained  from 
priests,  physicians,  and  teachers,  and 
this  w^e  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
one  of  the  best  features  of  his  book. 

Of  course,  as  may  be  expected,  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  far  as  the 
modus  procedendi  is  concerned — at 
what  age,  whether  in  school  or  at  home, 
and  1)3'  whom  sex  instruction  is  to  be 
imparted ,-  but  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem as  well  as  tlie  necessity  of  concerted 
action  to  eliminate  moral  disorder 
among  the  young  and  remove  the 
danger  of  infection,  is  generally  con- 
ceded. We  are,  indeed,  glad  to  notice 
this  chang^e  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
so  many  professional  men  and  women, 
for  it  constitutes  a  vindication  of  our 
own  attitude  and  that  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review. 

The  question  is  raised,  whetlier  sex 
instruction  is  to  be  imparted  in  school 
or  not,  and  the  answer  is  partly  nega- 
tive and  partly  affirmative.  One  author, 
recalling  the  testimony  of  an  18th  cen- 
tury writer,  says  "that  the  schools 
which  had  introduced  courses  in  sex 
instruction,  as  advocated  by  the  so- 
called  Philanthropists,  had  become 
veritable  pesthouses  of  immorality" 
(page  58).  It  is  insinuated  that  present 
conditions  are  no  worse  than  they  were 
100  and  more  3'ears  ago.  Well,  we  did 
not  live  in  the  18th  century,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  know  anything  about 
the  stat}(s  moralis  which  prevailed  at 
that  time.  But  we  do  know  that  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  con- 
ditions among  the  young  were  very 
much  better  than  they  are  today,  which 


is  easily  explained  when  we  remember 
that  homes  were  what  undoubtedly  God 
and  the  Church  and  reason  intended 
them  to  be.  The  present  demand  for 
sex  instruction  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
deterioration  of  our  j^oung  people,  and 
shoAvs  that  conditions  have  come  to  a 
point  where  radical  remedies  must  be 
applied.  Since  the  solitary  sin  and 
other,  even  worse,  evils  appear  to  be 
wide-spread,  and  the  danger  of  scandal- 
izing anyone  is  very  remote  because  of 
too  much  information  gained  from  pol- 
luted sources  (especially  older  boys 
making  this  the  topic  of  their  conversa- 
tion in  the  presence  of  younger  chil- 
dren), there  can  be  no  objection  to  class 
instruction — servatis  servandis.  The 
conditions  implied  in  the  latter  phrase 
are  :  (1)  that  boys  and  girls  be  instruct- 
ed separately;  (2)  that  the  teacher  be 
thoroughly  competent;  (8)  that  men 
speak  to  the  boys  and  women  or  a 
physician  to  the  girls;  (1)  that  physical 
details  be  avoided,  and  (5)  that  the 
evil  results  of  sexual  indulgence  or 
overindulgence,  respectively,  in  the 
case  of  bo3'S,  be  sufficiently  stressed. 
A  suggestion  of  curative  and  also  of 
l)reventive  remedies  will  do  a  great 
amount  of  good,  e.g.,  regular  and  de- 
vout prayer,  especially  to  the  Blessed 
Mother,  frequent  and,  above  all, 
worthy  reception  of  the  Sacraments, 
elimination  of  the  remembrance  of 
former  lapses,  strict  avoidance  of  those 
persons  who  have  led  the  children 
astray  (proximate  and  free  occasion), 
strengthening  of  the  will  power  and 
encouragement. 

Another  interesting  question  pro- 
posed and  answered  in  Father  Kirsch 's 
l)Ook  is :  "At  what  age  will  individual 
instruction  be  necessary?"  We  agree 
with  the  reverend  author,  when  he 
says:  "rather  a  year  too  soon  than  an 
liour  too  late."  Miss  Tracy,  a  police 
woman,  quoted  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
admits  that  nine-year  old  children 
have  told  her  things  about  sex  whicli 
she  did  not  know  at  the  age  of  fort\'. 
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We  ourselves  have  seen  eight  year-old 
boys  in  the  witness  chair  of  the  juvenile 
court,  who,  using  their  own  terms,  dis- 
closed things  which  made  His  Honor 
and  yours  truly  blush.  These  poor 
little  fellows  are  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  sin  at  an  age  when  they  are 
unable  to  comprehend  the  intrinsic 
malice  of  this  vice  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences resulting  therefrom.  Their 
intellect  being  more  fully  developed 
later  on,  they  struggle  desperately  to 
free  themselves  from  that  pernicious 
habit,  but  without  avail.  Passion  rules 
supreme,  and  they  bear  the  burden  of 
their  own  weakness  for  years  to  come. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
a  thought  which  has  frequently  come 
to  our  mind,  namely,  that  Satan,  who 
is  always  "on  the  job,"  and  working 
harder  than  many  parents,  priests,  and 
teachers,  makes  every  effort  to  corrupt 
children  at  an  early  age,  so  that  they 
cannot  escape  him  later  on.  We  must 
look  for  an  adequate  explanation  some- 
where, and  Ave  firmly  believe  that  this 
is  part  of  it.  Whatever,  therefore,  the 
opinion  of  others  may  be,  it  seems  to 
us,  in  the  face  of  incontrovertible  facts, 
that,  without  reference  to  sexual  mat- 
ters, the  younger  children  should  be 
told  not  to  look  at  nor  listen  to  evil 
things,  nor  to  go  with  anybod}^  who 
wants  them  to  do  things  they  do  not 
wish  their  father  and  mother  to  see. 
However,  to  defer  sexual  instruction 
to  the  age  of  puberty  (which  cannot  be 
accurately  defined  in  every  case)  is 
evidently  wrong.  It  is  like  closing  the 
Avell  after  the  child  has  been  drowned. 

''Who  shall  instruct?"  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Chapter  VII.  Father  Kirsch 
asserts,  and  rightlj^,  that  this  part  of 
the  programme  of  safeguarding  our 
children  should  be  assigned  primarily 
to  the  parents.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
if  the  parents  fail  or  refuse  to  do  their 
duty?  Father  Kirsch  quotes  the  Pas- 
toral Letter  of  the  German  Bishops, 
who,  in  cases  where  the  parents  fail, 
transfer  this  burden  to  the  confessor. 
Some  priests  who  were  consulted  by  the 
author  share  this  opinion.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  average  boy  welcomes 
help   from  the   priest   in  this   delicate 


matter;  but  only  if  the  priest  enjoys 
the  lad's  confidence,  otherwise  never. 
One  priest  w^rites  (page  165)  :  "Per- 
haps 25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  boys 
would  prefer  receiving  this  informa- 
tion outside  of  the  confessional,"  and 
we  know  this  to  be  true  from  personal 
experience.  In  accordance  with  Can- 
non Law,  all,  including  children,  are 
to  be  given  free  choice  of  a  confessor 
in  parishes  with  more  than  one  priest. 
Both  the  Roman  Ritual  and  moral  the- 
ology provide  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
ceived kindly,  assisted  sympathetically, 
questioned  prudently,  directed  wisely, 
and  corrected,  perhaps  fortiter  in  re, 
but  always  suaviter  in  moclo.  In  that 
blessed  tribunal  of  God's  mercy  all 
necessary  information  could  best  be 
imparted  to  our  young  people  and  chil- 
dren, but  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
two  or  three  minutes.  No  excuse  will 
avail  here,  because  ^'salus  animarum 
suprema  lex."  On  pp.  373  sqq.  Father 
Kirsch  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  con- 
fessional. When  properly  administered 
and  received,  this  is  truly  the  most 
effective  means  for  the  solution  of  the 
juvenile  problem. 

We  concur  with  the  author  (Chapter 
XII)  that  seduction  plays  an  important 
part  in  transmitting  evil  knowledge  to 
younger  boys,  both  in  conversation  and 
action.  However,  we  canot  agree  with 
some  of  the  authorities  quoted  in  fixing 
the  dangerous  age  at  12  or  14,  or  even 
16  years.  As  a  rule,  the  damage  is 
accomplished  much  earlier.  We  have 
known  many  boys  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  trace  the  inception  of  their  mis- 
fortune back  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
year.  In  speaking  of  the  evil  results 
of  sexual  excesses,  the  author  rightly 
censures  exaggeration.  We  have  con- 
sulted many  reliable  medical  authori- 
ties on  the  physical  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent vices,  and  most  of  them  agree  with 
Father  Kirsch  in  saying  that  the  con- 
sequences are  generally  worse  for  the 
mind  than  for  the  body.  This,  how- 
ever, is  bad  enough.  Nor  did  they  deny, 
that  overindulgence  will  react  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  entire  nervous  system, 
and  it  is  well  to  stress  this  fact  when 
giving  advice  to  the  lads,  either  within 
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or  without  the  confessional.  Stohr- 
Kannamiiller  describe  these  results  in 
detail  in  their  Pastoral-Medizin  (Her- 
der), insisting  that  early  and  pro- 
longed sexual  excesses  frequently 
terminate  in  insanity.  In  1927  we  had 
an  interview  with  the  management  of 
the  Chicago  Psychopathic  Laboratory 
on  the  question :  "  Is  subnormality  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  sexual  overindul- 
gence?" We  were  told  (something  we 
did  and  do  not  believe)  that  sin  is  an 
obsolete  notion ;  that,  furthermore,  all 
offenses  against  the  civil  and  what  we 
call  the  moral  law  are  based  upon  sub- 
normality;  that  these  things  are  done 
because  the  offenders  are  impelled  to 
do  what  the}^  consider  to  be  right  and 
good,  but  society  considers  to  be  wrong 
and  bad,  and  that,  because  of  this  they 
should  not  be  punished,  but  segregated. 
This  theory  implies  the  rejection  of  all 
responsibility  to  God  and  man.  And 
if  it  were  true,  there  would  be  only  one 
logical  conclusion  to  draw,  namely,  that 
the  majority  of  our  boys  and  young 
people  are  subnormal — an  assertion 
which  is  ridiculous. 

Father  Kirsch  frequently  quotes  the 
religious  survey  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
those  of  Sisters  Antonina  and  Agnes- 
ine.  We  confess,  we  have  not  much 
faith  in  them  and  find  it  rather  sur- 
prising that  these  Sisters  (page  175) 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
"no  one  is  better  fitted  for  the  work  of 
providing  special  aid  and  guidance 
than  the  teacher."  We  cannot  imagine 
a  woman  consecrated  to  God  trying  to 
instruct  boys  and  girls,  either  in  class 
or  privately,  on  this  delicate  subject. 
Parents  have  told  us  that  they  can  not 
and  will  not  do  it,  and  blame  the  priest 
for  this  serious  omission,  at  least  in 
foro  interno. 

The  general  impression  we  have  re- 
ceived in  the  study  of  this  book  is 
highly  favorable.  No  doubt,  Father 
Kirsch  has  worked  zealously  and 
patiently  in  his  effort  to  secure  help — 
especially  from  parents  and  priests — 
in  behalf  of  our  much  tempted,  fre- 
quently misunderstood,  and  as  fre- 
quently   neglected    boys.     May    God's 


abundant  blessing  be  part  of  his  re- 
ward. Needless  to  say,  we  cheerfully 
recommend  this  volume  to  parents, 
priests,  and  teachers.  Unfortunately 
the  price  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
circulation  of  this  useful  book.  May 
we  not  hope  for  a  cheap  edition  in 
paper  covers,  which  could  be  sold  for, 
say,  twenty-five  cents  a  copy  at  mis- 
sions and  from  the  church  book  racks? 


The  Denver  Register  (VI,  22)  gives 
some  interesting  information  about  the 
late  "Archbishop"  Vilatte.  Joseph 
Rene  Vilatte,  who  had  been  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  bv  the  socalled  "Old 
Catholics,"  in  1885  organized  "Old 
Catholic"  congregations  in  Wisconsin. 
In  1892,  he  left  the  "Old  Catholics" 
and  was  consecrated  by  Alvarez  (Julius 
I),  "Archbishop  of  the  Independent 
Church  of  Ceylon,"  who  acted  by  per- 
mission of  Peter  Ignatius  III,  patriarch 
of  the  West  Syrian  Jacobite  Church  of 
Antioch.  Vilatte  consecrated  several 
bishops  in  an  attempt  to  establish  an 
independent  Catholic  sect,  among  them 
Frederic  Lloyd  of  Chicago,  who  now 
calls  himself  primate.  In  1921,  Vilatte 
consecrated  a  Negro  named  McGuire, 
who  tried  to  establish  a  Negro  Episco- 
pal Church  and  then  turned  it  into  the 
"African  Orthodox  Church."  The  re- 
ligious census  of  1926  showed  3,000 
members  in  this  sect,  whose  doctrines 
are  largely  parallel  to  ours,  with  the 
Pope  omitted.  As  in  most  of  these 
strange  little  sects,  the  number  of 
bishops  has  been  greatly  multiplied. 
There  are  three  of  them  in  America 
alone  for  3,000  lay  folk,  and  several  in 
other  nations.  The  sect  openly  prosely- 
tizes among  Catholic  Negroes.  Vilatte 
returned  to  the  "Old  Catholic"  sect, 
but  did  penance  before  he  died. 


Beauty  often  paves  the  way  to  truth. 
If  men  realized  more  clearly  and  more 
generally  that  God  is  not  only  Supreme 
Truth  and  Supreme  Justice,  but  also 
Supreme  Beauty,  they  would  be  less 
eager  to  seek  gratification  of  their 
craving  for  beauty  elsewhere,  and  more 
eager  to  find  Him. — B.F.A. 
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Oh,  That  Mine  Enemy  Wrote  a  Novel! 

By  Will  W.  Whalen,  Orrtanna,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


Few  novelists  ever  answer  their 
critics.  The  critic  has  the  upper  hand, 
and  for  one  tap  of  the  whip  will  re- 
turn a  dozen  lashes  with  scorpions.  The 
critic  can  be  a  Peeping  Tom  to  poke 
fun  at  the  poor  writing  Godiva  who 
rides  all  exposed  to  jeers.  I  know  a 
lady  novelist  whose  husband  sifts  her 
mail  in  advance  and  spares  her  all 
adverse  criticism.  Once  when  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Kathleen  Norris,  her  hus- 
band replied:  "My  wife  is  suffering 
from  a  severe  shock."  Probably  she 
had  got  a  "fan"  letter!  Cora  Harris 
never  reads  a  review  of  her  books.  I 
once  sent  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
a  harsh  comment  which  Haldeman- 
Julius  had  made  about  her.  My  letter 
and  the  clipping  were  destroyed.  But 
when  I  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Post, 
speaking  flatteringly  of  Mrs.  Harris, 
the  editor  forwarded  my  compliments 
to  the  "Circuit-Rider's  Wife"  in 
Rydal,  Georgia.  She  answered  me  at 
once,  delightedly;  also  rushed  to  book 
stores  to  procure  my  novels.  I've  met 
novelists  who  got  sick  from  crying  over 
scathing  reviews  of  their  books.  I've 
been  stung  by  critiques  of  mine,  but 
I  never  belonged  to  the  weeping 
fraternity.  I  aim  to  make  the  critic 
weep  if  possible. 

My  severest  critic  is  George  N.  Shus- 
ter.  He  doesn't  like  Isabel  C.  Clarke. 
Neither  does  he  care  for  Lucile  Borden. 
Mrs.  Borden  has  her  characters  dining 
in  the  best  restaurants — which  annoys 
Mr.  Shuster.  He  probably  prefers 
Childs'.  AVill  Whalen — agh!  is  a  mine 
mule  kicking  and  braying  through  con- 
vents and  rectories.  I  can 't  help  think- 
ing that  Professor  Shuster  would  nurse 
more  respect  for  us  three  scribes  if  we 
were  writing  for  the  general  public. 
He  is  blind  to  the  sacrifices  we  make 
for  the  Catholic  good.  I  've  never  heard 
a  harsh  comment  from  a  Protestant,  lay 
or  cleric,  who  had  read  one  of  my 
novels.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  pro- 
fessional reviewers.  I  have  a  goodly 
number  of  non-Catholic  readers.     All 


my  abuse  comes  from  Catholics.  Yet 
I  have  resisted  a  couple  of  good  offers 
to  cut  away  from  the  Catholic  field 
entirely  and  try  my  luck  at  secular 
novel  writing.  "The  Catholic  point  of 
view  in  novels  is  not  understood  by  the 
world,"  said  Editor  Everett  of  Apple- 
ton's  to  me. 

Isabel  C.  Clarke,  if  she  wished,  could 
be  as  popular  as  Kathleen  Norris  in 
America  and  Richard  Delian  (Clotilde 
Graves)  in  England.  But  Miss  Clarke 
slavishly  devotes  herself  to  Catholics — 
even  as  Mrs.  Borden  and  I.  To  impress 
critics  like  Professor  Shuster,  a  Cath- 
olic novelist  must  be  recognized  by  the 
non-Catholic  world.  A  Catholic  pub- 
lisher complained  to  me  last  week  : 
' '  Catholics  read  all  the  novels  the  world 
touts,  like  'The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
^ey'  and  'Sorrell  and  Son.'  But  they 
don't  read  their  own." 

I  wonder  if  Catholics  do  not  acquire 
that  inferior  view  of  their  own  novels 
from  just  such  merciless,  flailing  critics 
as  Shuster  ?  Reallj' ,  he  is  quite  despair- 
ing. He  stands  like  Casablanca  on  the 
burning  deck,  whence  all  but  him  have 
fled.  "When  I  go  down,  Catholic  let- 
ters perish!"  Jeremiahs  this  Daniel 
come  to  judgment.  He  says  Will 
Whalen  has  "the  spark."  Lo!  Will 
casts  the  spark  on  the  back  of  Shuster 's 
haughty  neck.  Shuster  was — and  per- 
haps still  is — a  school-teacher,  who  can- 
not get  that  rattan  superiority  complex 
out  of  his  system.  But  he  is  wrong  in 
his  outlook. 

I  know  that  a  fine  English  priest- 
novelist's  book  plates  were  recently 
sold  as  old  iron,  and  he  is  still  alive! 
He  wrote  in  the  classic  fashion,  and 
that  day  is  over.  The  world  has 
changed.  The  most  widely  circulated 
newspaper  today  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  a 
pictorial  tabloid.  Novels  are  being 
condensed  to  mere  skin  and  bone.  Little 
more  than  a  well-told  tale  is  all  that 
seems  to  be  required.  The  secular 
novelist  revels  in  smut.  I  never  do.  I 
defv   anv  critic  to   say  my  books  are 
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coarse,  though  they  are  far  away  from 
the  old  beaten  track  of  Catholic  novels. 
I  treat  of  lowly,  candid  peasants;  not 
rag  dolls  with  terrible  passions ;  my 
characters  are  human  beings,  in  spite 
of  Professor  Shnster.  He  is  too  book- 
ish to  recognize  people  whom  he  has 
never  met  in  real  life.  I  may  write 
about  a  coarse  character  here  and  there, 
but  I  never  wante  coarsely  about  such. 
I  admit  I  lack  the  refined  lady  touch 
and  finish  of  Miss  Clarke  and  Mrs. 
Borden.  In  my  "Forbidden  Man"  I 
purposely  refrained  from  outlining  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh  which  so  virile 
a  youth  would  suffer.  I  made  my  boy 
a  little  bit  higher  than  ordinary  soldiers 
are.  I  knew  my  mature  readers  would 
understand  what  was  betAveen  the  lines. 
But  not  one  suggestive  word  did  I 
write.  My  younger  readers,  fighting 
against  those  ver}^  temptations,  would 
be  uplifted  by  the  victory  of  the  For- 
bidden Man  over  himself  and  cruel, 
hard  circumstances.  Yet  Professor 
Shuster  cries  out  that  my  hero  isn't 
^ '  living  and  human ' ' ! 

Shuster 's  flawless  superiority  shines 
forth  in  his  latest  book  about  the  Cath- 
olic Spirit.  The  rest  Of  our  American 
Catholic  Church  in  culture  is  "eating 
liis  dust."  He's  the  bright  little  Ex- 
celsior pen  pointing  out  the  sublime 
heights — that  cold,  frosty  altitude 
whither  Catholic  readers  will  not  fol- 
low novelists.  Professor  Shuster,  for- 
sooth, fancies  he  is  one  yard  ahead  of 
the  procession.  The  poor  young  man 
can  not  see  he  is  as  out-dated  as  Dickens 
and  croquet. 


When  a  man  has  no  ideas  of  his  own, 
Jt  is  still  possible  for  him  to  be  a  little 
careful  as  to  whom  he  borrows  ideas 
from. — Casket. 


The  only  possible  end  of  mass  pro- 
duction and  unemployment,  resulting 
from  a  mechanical  standard  of  living, 
is  a  return  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
manual  labor ;  making  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  of  more  importance  than 
a  cheap  prosperitv  that  cannot  sustain 
itself.— A.F.K. 


Shakespeare's  Catholicity 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  knows  re- 
cent Shakespeare  literature  is  likely  to 
be  convinced  that  Shakespeare  was, 
like  his  father  and  mother,  a  Catholic 
and  remained  such. 

Here  are  two  of  the  sorts  of  evidence 
that  we  have.  When  Shakespeare  wrote 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  as  a  young  man, 
not  yet  twenty -five,  he  followed  Arthur 
Brooke's  story  of  "Romeus  and  Juliet" 
(which  had  been  a  "best  seller")  very 
closely,  except  for  the  character  of 
Friar  Lawrence.  Arthur  Brooke  in  his 
])ref ace  said  that  he  wrote  ' '  to  describe 
a  couple  of  unfortunate  lovers  thrall- 
ing themselves  in  an  honest  desire, 
neglecting  the  authority  and  advice  of 
parents  and  friends,  conferring  their 
principal  counsels  with  drunken  gos- 
sips and  superstitious  friars  (the 
naturally  fit  instruments  of  unchas- 
tity),  attempting  all  adventures  of 
peril  for  the  attaining  of  their  wished 
lust,  using  auricular  confession  (the 
key  of  whoredom  and  treason)  for 
furtherance  of  their  purpose." 

Take  that  passage  and  see  what 
Shakespeare  did  in  making  Friar 
Lawrence  a  very  lovable  character  and 
the  confession  of  the  young  folks  their 
safeguard  against  themselves  and  their 
friends. 

Some  twenty-five  years  after  he  wrote 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  Shakespeare  re- 
tired to  Stratford  probably  knowing 
that  he  would  not  have  very  long  to 
live,  and  the  evidence  we  have  wath 
regard  to  his  religion  there  comes  from 
Archdeacon  Davies,  who  said  that  "he 
dyed  a  Papist."  The  existence  of  the 
document  containing  this  expression 
was  known,  but  when  an  American 
scholar  went  to  Oxford  to  ask  to  see  it, 
it  Avas  found  that  nobody  had  looked  it 
up  for  over  seventy-five  years. 

Apparenth^  that  sort  of  information 
Avas  not  Avhat  Avriters  on  Shakespeare 
in  England  cared  to  haA^e. 


The  load  that  often  is  too  much  for 
us  to  bear,  is  the  one  that  aa^c  have 
helped  to  pile  on  ourselves. — A.F.K. 
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Dowsing  and  the  Divining  Rod 


[We  have  received  a  number  of  com- 
munications on  this  subject,  touched 
upon  in  recent  articles  in  the  F.R.  We 
print  a  few  extracts  from  the  more  in- 
teresting ones,  so  far  as  our  space 
permits. — Ed.] 

I 

Being  myself  a  dowser,  and  never 
once  having  met  with  failure  in  trying 
to  discover  water  sources  by  means  of 
the  divining  rod,  I  was  naturally  in- 
terested in  the  articles  you  have  printed 
on  the  subject.  I  cannot  understand 
the  scepticism  with  which  Dr.  Walsh 
and  others  treat  the  undeniable  attain- 
ments of  the  dowsers.  I  recall  that 
years  ago  many  springs  were  discovered 
in  German  West  Africa  by  means  of 
the  divining  rod  and  that  the  whole 
problem  was  pretty  thoroughly  threshed 
out  in  the  press  of  Germany. 

(Rev.)  J.  T.  Sonnen. 
Paderborn,  111. 

II 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh 
on  the  subject  of  the  divining  rod.  I 
have  witnessed  the  operations  of  dow- 
sers myself  and  believe  that  their  suc- 
cess in  most  cases  is  undeniable.  It  is 
equally  undeniable,  I  believe,  that  the 
divining  rod  works  only  in  the  hands 
of  certain  persons.  In  St.  Meinrad, 
Ind.,  springs  have  been  found  only  a 
few  months  ago  by  dowsers.  As  far 
back  as  the  '80ties  I  remember  that  a 
dowser's  rod  indicated  water  in  small 
quantities.  I  have  never  studied  the 
question  ex  professo,  but  know  enough 
about  it  to  be  convinced  that  the  divin- 
ing rod  suddenly  inclines  in  the  hands 
of  a  dowser  when  he  walks  above  a 
water  course  in  the  ground.  The  ques- 
tion is :  Why  ?  And  why  does  it  incline 
only  where  there  is  water,  and  not  in 
other  places  ?  Another  question  is  : 
Why  does  the  divining  rod  operate 
only  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  and 
not  of  all  ?  And :  Why  does  its  action 
seem  beyond  the  control  of  the  will? 

What  Dr.  Walsh  says  about  as- 
trology, mummies,  etc.,  does  not  prove 
anything  against  the  actual  movements 


of  the  divining  rod,  which  can  be  seen 
with  the  eyes. 

Perhaps  if  Dr.  Walsh  would  try,  he 
would  find  that  he  is  himself  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  dowsing,  but  I  dare  say 
he  will  not  be  able  to  exercise  it  if  he 
wears  rubber  shoes. 

(Rev.)  Bede  Maler,  O.S.B. 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Ill 

I  have  been  following  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and  some  amusement 
the  articles  on  dowsing  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review.  My  paternal  grand- 
mother was  born  and  raised  on  an  old 
estate  known  as  Schonfelclerhof  near 
Trier.  Since  the  war  the  old  estate 
has  been  purchased  by  a  nursing  order 
of  men,  who  have  established  on  it  a 
home  for  feeble-minded  men.  One  of 
the  Brothers  at  the  home  has  the  power 
of  finding  water  by  means  of  a  light, 
forked  steel  rod.  He  located  a  new  well 
for  the  Brothers  by  this  method  and 
has  been  called  upon  to  locate  wells  for 
other  religious  houses  in  various  parts 
of  Germany.  The  Brother  tells  that 
some  years  ago  he  was  asked  by  a  re- 
ligious house  near  Freiburg  in  Br.  to 
locate  a  well,  which  he  did.  To  check 
his  recommendation,  the  Superior  of 
the  religious  house  asked  a  professor 
in  the  University  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. This  professor  declared  that  the 
geological  formation  at  the  point 
recommended  was  such  that  water 
could  not  possibly  be  found.  A  well 
was  dug  and  water  was  found  in  ample 
quantity.  The  Brother  claims  that  he 
cannot  only  locate  water,  but  also  tell 
pretty  accurately  whether  the  supply  is 
permanent  and  in  what  quantity  it  will 
flow.  Wm.  C.  Bruce 

Mihvaukee,  Wis. 

IV 

I  am  afraid  the  note  on  "Dowsing 
and  Astrology"  in  the  December  F.R. 
did  not  give  much  enlightenment  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  problem. 
To  place  dowsing  on  a  level  with  as- 
trology and  to  declare  it  an  absurdity, 
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is  much  easier  than  to  investigate  the 
facts  and  find  an  explanation  for  them. 

Dr.  Walsh  seems  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  practice  of  dowsing,  else  how 
could  he  ask :  ' '  What  has  a  forked  piece 
of  wood  to  do  with  electricity?"  The 
main  part  of  a  watch  is  the  movement, 
but  nobody  would  have  any  use  for  a 
watch  without  hands,  even  though  the 
movement  were  perfect.  The  fork  in 
the  hands  of  the  dowser  has  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
The  electricity  reacts  on  the  muscles, 
and  their  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
fork.  Thus  any  kind  of  indicator  will 
do,  whether  of  wood  or  metal.  Dr. 
Waagen  prefers  a  long  coil  spring  held 
at  both  ends.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
at  all  absurd  to  find  w^ater  as  well  as 
coal  and  metals  with  the  divining  rod, 
because  various  substances  have  their 
specific  reaction,  as  explained  in  my 
previous  article  (Nov.,  1930,  p.  249). 

For  one  who  has  had  some  personal 
experience  with  the  divining  rod,  or 
knows  its  success  from  the  reports  of 
reliable  authorities,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  relegate  all  the  ascertained  facts  to 
the  realm  of  illusion.  At  any  rate  it 
is  unscholarly  to  deny  the  facts  and  the 
success  of  dowsing  with  an  ' '  absurd  air 
of  finality."  (See  F.R.,  December, 
1930,  p.  272). 

(Rev.)  Stephen  Richarz,  S.V.D. 
Techny,  111. 


The  firm  of  Simon  &  Schuster  of 
New  York,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire 
to  their  clients,  has  tried  to  settle  the 
question  what  induces  people  to  buy 
books.  These  are  the  results :  reviews, 
3454 ;  advertisements,  2460 ;  recommen- 
dation of  a  friend,  1219 ;  fame  of  the 
author,  620 ;  display  in  windows,  420 ; 
interest  in  the  contents,  409.  The  fact 
that  reviews  are  the  chief  factor  in  sell- 
ing books  clearly  shows  the  moral 
oblig-ation  of  reviewers  to  give  an  un- 
biased opinion  of  the  books  submitted 
to  them. 


The  Cause  of  the  Ven.  Bishop 
Neumauin 

The  Neumann  Record,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  Ven.  Bishop  J.  N. 
Neumann  and  to  the  Redemptorist 
Missions  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  South 
America,  is  a  splendid  reminder, 
among  other  things,  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  American  Catholics  to  such 
saintly  pioneers  as  the  Ven.  Father 
Neumann,  who  came  to  our  shores  in 
1836,  labored  in  New  York  State,  en- 
tered the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  and  then  travelled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  bring 
the  consolations  of  religion  to  thous- 
ands of  neglected  fellow-Christians. 
AVhile  engaged  in  these  labors,  he  re- 
ceived from  Pius  IX  the  express  com- 
mand to  accept  the  bishopric  of 
Philadelphia.  His  remains  now  lie  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Fifth 
Str.  and  Girard  Ave.,  in  that  city. 

The  introduction  of  the  apostolic 
process  was  signed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
on  December  15,  1896,  and  the  title  of 
"Venerable"  was  accorded  to  this 
pious  Servant  of  God.  On  December 
11,  1921,  Pope  Benedict  XV  solemnly 
declared  that  he  had  practised  all  the 
virtues  in  a  heroic  degree,  and  that 
further  steps  might  safely  be  taken 
towards  his  beatification. 

The  Jesuit  martyrs  recently  raised 
to  the  altars  of  the  Church  are  the  first 
on  the  North  American  Continent;  the 
Ven.  Bishop  Neumann,  a  Bohemian  by 
l)irth,  will  probably  be  the  first  in- 
dividual to  be  canonized  whose  labors 
were  confined  largely  to  our  own  coun- 
try. The  six  Jesuit  martyrs  were  all 
of  French  extraction,  and  their  mis- 
sionary labors  were  restricted  to  New 
France  (Canada).  H.  A.  F. 


The  saints  made  a  good  bargain  when 
they  gave  up  this  world  to  gain 
Heaven.— A.F.K. 


There  are  more  than  enough  of  temp- 
tations. But  when  newspapers  invite 
people  to  witness  evil  or  read  evil,  they 
have  no  right  to  resent  the  charge  that 
they  are  as  bad  as  the  theatre  or  the 
producer  whose  work  they  condemn  on 
one  page  and  advertise  on  another. — 
The  Mentor. 
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The  True  John  Knox 


John  Knox :  Portrait  of  a  Calvinist, 
is  the  title  of  a  new  life  of  the  founder 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk  (London:  Cape). 
It  is  the  work  of  Edwin  Muir,  a  non- 
Catholic  Scotsman.  Mr.  Muir  rejects 
the  traditional  Presbyterian  view  of' 
Knox.  His  conclusions  are  based  chiefly 
on  Knox's  own  writings  and  are  en- 
forced with  cold  and  penetrating  logic. 
Knox,  as  painted  by  Muir,  is  a  repellent 
character,  revealed  as  such  in  all  his 
career.  His  own  letters  show  him  to 
have  been,  if  not  a  conscious  hypocrite, 
then  at  least  an  amalgam  of  nearly 
every  attribute  which  a  follower  of 
Christ  should  vot  possess.  His  courage 
was  questionable.  He  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent when  the  situation  became  men- 
acing, and  from  his  safe  retreat  in 
Calais  or  Geneva  vehemently  denounc- 
ed the  backslidings  of  those  in  England 
and  Scotland  who,  if  they  did  not  court 
martj^rdom,  at  least  held  their  ground. 
He  w^as  cruel  and  remorseless  in  his 
hour  of  triumph,  identifying  his 
hatreds  with  the  anger  of  God.  Luther 
fought  with  men — the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many. But  the  chief  victims  of  Knox 's 
cruelty,  which  Mr.  Muir  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  style  Sadistic,  were  women — 
Mary  Tudor,  Marj'-  of  Guise,  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Even  in  the  delirium 
of  death  his  vehement  calls  for  the 
execution  of  the  poor  prisoner  in  Foth- 
eringay  Castle  alternated  with  snatches 
of  the  Psalms. 

When  his  fanaticism  was  stirred, 
Knox  was  impervious  to  pity.  For 
him  libert}^  of  conscience  meant  the 
right  of  ever^^  man  to  worship  as  John 
Knox,  the  voice  of  God,  ordained.  His 
theology  was  the  predestinationism  of 
Calvin  in  its  crudest  form,  and  his 
political  ideal  for  Scotland  was  a  State 
dominated  by  the  Kirk,  with  himself 
as  pope. 

Mr.  Muir  flnds  love  of  power  to  be 
Knox's  ruling  passion.  Domineering 
and  aggressive  he  could  be,  to  the  full- 
est extent  that  circumstances  permit- 
ted ;  but  when  the  political  factors  were 


dubious  or  unfavorable,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  assuming  a  less  truculent 
attitude.  When  Mary  Tudor  was  on 
the  throne  he  published  his  famous 
Blasts  of  the  Truynpet  against  the 
Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,  prov- 
ing from  Scripture  and  reason  that  it 
was  unlawful  for  women  to  reig*n. 
When  Elizabeth  succeeded  Edward,  he 
was  equally  ready  in  receding  from 
this  position.  At  any  point  of  time 
Knox  believed  true  what  he  wished  to 
be  true — that  is  Mr.  Muir's  explana- 
tion of  his  psychology  and  ethics. 

There  is  little  to  respect  and  nothing 
to  love  in  the  character  of  the  founder 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk  and  the  father 
of  Puritanism.  He  is  more  gloomy  and 
more  intolerant  than  Calvin,  full  of  a 
relentless  hatred  that  stands  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  Pure  Gospel  which  he 
constantly  invokes  as  warrant  for  his 
actions. 

Even  intellectually  Knox  is  not 
great.  His  long  harangues  sound  as 
boring  to  us  as  they  did  to  Darnley. 
He  was  a  power  in  the  land  because 
of  his  ascendancy  over  the  uneducated 
mob.  The  great  lords,  while  seeming 
to  defer  to  him,  really  played  their 
own  game  all  the  time,  inspired,  not  by 
zeal  for  the  Pure  Gospel,  but  by  hope 
of  monastic  plunder.  It  w^ould  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Christian  history  a 
more  unchristian  spectacle  than  that 
which  Scotland  presented  in  the  days 
of  Knox.  Though  he  was  not  quite  as 
worldly  or  unprincipled  as  his  lay  as- 
sociates, though  his  hatred  and  fanatic- 
ism kept  him  constant  where  they 
shifted,  temporized  and  betrayed,  still 
he  was  the  fitting  leader  of  the  lowest 
religious  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Muir,  in  his  final  summing- 
up,  writes : 

"He  [Knox]  had  no  sense  of  justice; 
what  he  praised  in  his  friends,  he  con- 
demned in  his  enemies.  He  w^as  not 
sagacious;  his  wild  epistles  to  England 
and  his  treatment  of  the  young  Scot- 
tish Queen  intensified  the  calamities 
which   thev   were   intended    to    avert. 
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He  was  disingenuous,  as  all  his  writ- 
ings prove.  He  was  vindictive  in  his 
unrelenting  pursuit  of  Mary  Stuart ;  he 
was  ruthless  towards  the  Catholics,  re- 
peatedly clamouring  for  their  exter- 
mination. Normally  he  was  altogether 
without  self-control ;  he  would,  how- 
ever, assume  it  on  emergenc3\  He  was 
incapable  of  living  in  peace ;  he  quar- 
relled in  succession  with  almost  all  his 
friends — with  Cranmer,  the  English  at 
Frankfort,  Calvin,  Moray,  Kirkcaldy. 
Lethington ;  he  fought  in  his  maturity 
with  queens,  and  in  his  dotage  with 
the  nonentities  of  St.  Andrews." 


A  New  Biography  of  De  Soto 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  Borgia  Stack,  O.F.M. 

We  now  have  a  trustAvorthy  and 
fascinating  biography  of  the  great 
Spanish  explorer,  Hernando  de  Soto, 
in  Theodore  Maynard's  recently  pub- 
lished volume,  De  Soto  and  the  Con- 
quistador es   (Longmans) . 

When  relating  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
in  which  De  Soto  played  so  prominent 
a  part,  and  the  historic  expedition 
which  De  Soto  led  from  the  shores  of 
Florida  to  the  western  confines  of 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Maynard  does  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  cruelties  that  the 
Spaniards  now  and  then  inflicted  on 
the  natives  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  knows  from  a  study  of  the  sources 
how  to  account  for  these  cruelties  in 
many  instances. 

What  is  still  more  commendable,  he 
presents  also  those  recorded  incidents 
of  De  Soto's  expedition  in  what  is  now 
the  LTnited  States,  Avhicli  reveal  the 
Spaniards  in  general  and  their  daunt- 
less leader  in  particular  in  a  more 
favorable  light — a  thing  that  cannot 
])e  said  of  earlier  biogra pliers  of  De 
Soto.  No  one  who  reads  Mr.  Maynard's 
volume  will  gain  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  De  Soto  and  his  fellow 
conquerors  were  little  better  than  wan- 
ton murderers  and  foolhardy  gold- 
seekers. 

That  the  story  of  De  Soto  is  here 
presented  in  the  charming  garb  of 
poetry  and  romance  does  not  make  the 


volume  less  valuable  to  the  critical  his- 
torian. The  rich  bibliography  shows 
plainly  that  the  author  went  for  in- 
formation to  some  of  the  best  available 
sources;  while  his  own  assurance  (in 
the  Preface)  that  Professor  Priestley, 
Mr.  Richman,  and  Doctor  James  A. 
Robertson  read  the  manuscript  and 
offered  valuable  suggestions— though 
these  were  not  followed  in  all  cases — 
will  nevertheless  satisfy  the  student  of 
Spanish-American  history  as  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  this  biography.  It 
is  a  praise-worthy  achievement,  and 
the  Catholic  Book  Club  made  no  mis- 
take (as  it  did  on  other  occasions) 
Avhen  it  chose  this  volume  last  April  as 
its  monthlv  offering  to  subscribers. 


In  these  days  of  ingenious  computing 
machines  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
as  long  ago  as  the  seventeenth  century 
Blaise  Pascal  invented  one,  a  working 
model  of  which  is  on  exibit  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris. 
M.  Malassis,  technical  counselor  to  the 
( 'onservatoire,  has  recently  restored  the 
machine  and  discovered  that  it  includes 
devices  which  are  common  to  its  modern 
counterpart.  Pascal  was  eighteen  years 
old,  according  to  M.  Malassis,  when  he 
invented  the  adding  machine.  Besides 
being  a  famous  philosopher,  he  is  also 
accredited  with  having  invented  the 
wheelbarrow,  to  have  been  the  first  to 
build  an  omnibus,  and  to  have  organ- 
ized a  bus  service  which  ran  for  some 
time  in  Paris. 


A  contributor  to  the  London  Tahlet 
(No.  4,722)  suggests  that  the  Holy  See 
grant  degrees  for  proficiency  in  Catho- 
lic philosophy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
educated  laity.  He  thinks  such  action 
would  greatly  increase  lay  interest  in 
the  Scholastic  revival  and  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  because  very  often  a 
would-be  convert  prefers  to  discuss 
matters  with  a  cultured  layman  before 
approaching  a  priest. 


It  is  no  advantage  to  know  all  about 
God  in  three  languages  and  offend  Him 
even  in  one. — A.F.K. 
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Theological  Studies  in  Modem 
Times 

As  a  jubilee  number  (1869-1929)  of 
the  Nouvelle  Revue  Theologique,  the 
editors  have  issued  a  symposium  of 
essays  under  the  general  title,  Soixante 
Annees  cle  Theologie  (Museum  Les- 
sianum,  Louvain,  pp.  123).  The  Cath- 
olic Historical  Review  (Vol.  XVI,  No. 
2)  reviews  this  important  publication 
as  follows : 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  little  vol- 
ume contains  more  than  a  historical 
retrospect  of  the  Revue  itself.  The  first 
article  by  the  secretary.  Rev.  J.  Levie, 
S.J.,  describes  the  foundation  of  this 
celebrated  theological  journal  by 
Father  Piat  de  Mons,  O.M.C.,  who  was 
its  editor  from  1869  to  1895,  and  con- 
tains a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  higher 
learning  of  the  clergy  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century,  together  with  the 
story  of  the  difficulties  created  by 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  nev/  periodical.  Only 
the  intervention  of  Pius  IX  in  1871 
saved  the  project  from  episcopal  sup- 
pression. Father  Piat  wms  eighty  years 
old  when  he  relinquished  the  editorship 
in  1895.  Following  him,  the  Redemp- 
torists  (1896-1906),  the  Jesuits  of  Tou- 
louse (1907-1920),  and  from  1921  the 
Jesuits  of  Louvain  were  the  responsible 
editors. 

Five  historical  articles  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  book.  Father  Pierre 
Charles,  S.J.,  writes  on  "Dogmatic 
Theology  Yesterday  and  Today," 
Father  J.  Levie,  S.J.,  on  "The  Crisis 
in  Old  Testament  Study,"  Father  J. 
de  Grhellinck,  S.J.,  describes  "Patristic 
Studies  since  1869,"  Father  A.  Ver- 
meersch,  S.J.,  contributes  "Sixty  Years 
of  Moral  Theology,"  and  Father  J. 
Creuser,  S.J.,  adds  an  essay,  "From  the 
Vatican  Council  to  the  New  Code." 
The  book  is  well  supported  by  bib- 
liographical notes  and  appendices,  and 
is  especially  valuable  since  we  under- 
stand that  Abbe  Humbert's  work,  Les 
Origines  de  la  Theologie  Moderne,  I, 
1450-1521  (Paris,  1911),  will  not  be 
completed.  Bellamy's  La  Theologie 
Catholique    au    XI Xe    Siecle     (Paris, 


1904)  is  now  out  of  date.  Very  little 
of  scientific  value  on  the  history  of 
theological  studies  in  modern  times  ex- 
ists in  English.  Even  the  late  Dr. 
Bouquillon's  article — "Moral  Theology 
at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
(Cath.  Univ.  Bull,  April,  1899),  lacks 
historical  perspective.  The  sketches  in 
the  Soixante  Annees  are  the  first 
methodic  presentation  of  the  subject 
written  in  our  times. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Ghost 

The  most  careful  translator  is  apt 
to  stumble  at  foreign  names  and  titles. 
An  amusing  example  is  noted  in  the 
London  Tablet's  review  of  a  new  Bel- 
gian biography  of  the  famous  the- 
ologian, Fr.  Leonard  Lessius,  S.J., 
(1554-1623).     The  reviewer  writes: 

"The  author  gives  an  account  of 
translations  of  Lessius'  works  into 
other  languages.  But  English  readers 
may  be  puzzled  by  the  mention  of  an 
English  translation  of  the  important 
work  De  Providentia  '  due  a  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh   'Cost   (sic)'." 

"Baleigh"  for  "Raleigh"  is  an 
obvious  misprint.  But  what  are  we  to 
make  of  the  rest  of  the  alleged  transla- 
tor 's  name  or  title  1  To  solve  the  prob- 
lem, the  reader  must  turn  to  the 
bibliography^  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
where  he  will  find,  among  the  transla- 
tions of  De  Providentia  Numinis  et 
Animi  Immortalitate :  "Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Ghost,  of  the  Being  of  God 
and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  London, 
1651."  The  Belgian  author  has  mis- 
taken a  fanciful  title  of  the  book  for 
the  name  of  the  English  translator. 
The  book  opens  with  a  feigned  appari- 
tion of  Raleigh's  Ghost  to  a  friend, 
who  is  told  to  translate  this  work  of 
Lessius  and  publish  it  with  Sir  Wal- 
ter's name. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines,  in  a 
letter  to  the  author,  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  cause  of  beatification  of  the 
Venerable  Father  Leonard  Lessius  will 
be  taken  up  again. 
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Secret  Society  Notes 

Mystic  Knights  of  the  Sea 

The  Mystic  Knights  of  the  Sea,  of 
Amos  'n'  Andy  radio  fame,  actually 
exist  in  the  movie  city  of  Hollyrvood 
(Los  Angeles,  Calif.),  and  they  are 
not  an  organization  of  Negroes,  but 
of  Avhite  camera-men.  The  organiza- 
tion came  into  being  in  May,  1928,  and 
has  held  regular  meetings  ever  since. 
The  chief  officer  of  the  society  is  known 
as  "Kingfish."  The  St.  Louis  Glohe- 
Democrat  (Sept.  13,  1930,  radio  sec- 
tion), from  which  this  information  is 
taken,  says  nothing  about  the  aims  and 
objects  of  these  Mystic  Knights. 

Legion  of  Leonidas 

The  Legion  of  Leonidas,  according 
to  the  same  paper  (same  date ; 
magazine  section,  page  6),  is  a  band 
of  American  "Proskopoi"  or  Boy 
Scouts,  consisting  of  boys  of  Greek 
parentage,  sponsored  by  the  Hellenic- 
American  Progressive  League,  a 
mutual  benefit  society  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  The  L.  of 
L.  w^as  founded  by  Thomas  Thomas  in 
May,  1930,  and  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  regular  Boy  Scouts. 
One  of  the  differences  is  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  games  and  woodcraft,  the  mem- 
bers are  taught  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  history,  literature,  and  cul- 
ture of  their  ancient  race. 

Order  of  Cat's  Meow 

The  Great  and  Jovial  Order  of  Cat's 
Meow  is  mentioned  in  the  St.  Louis 
Star  of  September  16,  page  4.  It  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  social  club,  whose  chief 
activity  consists  in  arranging  boat  ex- 
cursions and  other  entertainments. 
The  headquarters  are  in  the  Pierce 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Fascisti  and  Order  of 
Blacl'shirts 
We  see  from  the  Negro  monthly, 
The  Crisis  (Oct.  1930,  Vol.  XXXVII, 
No.  10,  p.  343),  that  the  American 
Fascisti  Association  and  Order  of 
Blackshirts  has  filed  an  application  for 
a  charter  in  Fulton  County,  Georgia.  Its 
purpose,  as  stated  bj^  H.  W.  Gweinna, 


Adjutant  General  of  the  Association 
at  Atlanta,  is  to  "combat  Communism 
and  make  jobs  for  white  men."  The 
C^Hsis  comments:  "This  is  another 
secret  society  in  which  the  identity  of 
the  'director  general'  is  divulged  only 
to  members."  The  charter  was  not 
granted. 

Mystic  Order  of  the  Rose 

This  is  a  women's  organization  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  the  Zonta  Club  of 
Salem,  Ore.,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  planting  rose-bushes  along  the 
Pacific  Highway  between  the  two  cities 
mentioned  {Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Aug.  30,  1930,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  234,  p. 
5,  col.  8). 

Mystic  Workers  of  the  World 

The  Mystic  AVorkers  of  the  World 
(see  A.  Preuss,  A  Dictionary  of  Se- 
cret and  Other  Societies,  p.  286)  at 
their  18th  annual  convention,  held  in 
St.  Louis,  voted  to  change  the  name 
of  the  organization  to  Fidelity  Life 
Association.  President  Arthur  A.  Bent- 
ley  explained  that  the  change  was  made 
"to  better  identify  the  organization  as 
a  life  insurance  company."  (Glohe- 
Democrat,  Sept.  27,  1930,' p.  9,  col.  2). 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  I  Have  Arisen 
This  is  a  mysterious  new  secret  so- 
ciety, whose  membership  is  recruited 
from  among  the  employees  of  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  Department.  Its  password 
is,  "I  Have  Arisen."  The  candidates 
are  initiated  with  an  oath.  {Florida 
Times-Union,  May  9,  1929,  p.  5,  col.  3). 

Order  of  the  Beatitudes 

This  is  a  newly  formed  organization 
of  girls,  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  It  has 
a  ritual.  {Florida  Times  Union,  April 
21,  1929,  p.  28,  col.  1.) 

A)icient  and  Honorable  Order  of  Live 

Fish,  Ltd. 

An  organization  of  real  estate  agents, 

established    early    last    year    at    Lake 

Wales,  Fla.     The  head  of  the  Order  is 
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known  as  Flying  Fish.  Tlie  head  of 
each  lodge  is  called  "Most  Worshipful 
Kingfish,"  the  vice-president,  "Most 
Exalted  Tarpon,"  the  secretary,  "Ex- 
alted Knight  Swordfish,"  the  treasur- 
er, "Bonefish,"  and  the  door-keeper, 
' '  Grand  Paradise  Fish. ' '  Candidates  are 
referred  to  as  "minnows,"  members  as 
' '  live  fish. ' '  The  slogan  is :  "  Only  live 
fish  swim  upstream."  The  "official 
chant"  begins  with  the  words: 

"Most  any  poor  old  fish  can  float, 
And  drift  along  and  dream ; 
But  it  takes  a  regular  live  one 
To  swim  against  the  stream." 
{Florida  Times-Union,  Jan.  19,  1930, 
Ed.  Section,  p.  5). 


*  *  Aulocriticism' ' 

A  reviewer  of  Dom  Gougaud  's  work, 
Modern  Research  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Early  Irish  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory (Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.), 
writing  in  the  London  Tablet  (No. 
4,651),  makes  the  following  remarks, 
which  are  worthy  of  being  quoted  here 
for  more  than  one  reason : 

Catholic  critics  and  controversialists 
are  often  occupied  in  correcting  the 
blunders  and  refuting  the  misstate- 
ments of  historians  hostile  to  the 
Church.  This  is  very  right  and  neces- 
sary. For  all  error  should  be  cor- 
rected, as  far  as  possible.  And  some 
of  these  false  statements  are  wide- 
ly current  and  do  grave  harm.  But 
we  want  something  more  than  this. 
Truth,  as  the  Irish  proverb  has  it,  is 
the  food  of  historians.  And  we  would 
fain  see  our  own  historians  well  fed. 
Other  things  being  equal,  we  should  be 
more  anxious  to  remove  errors  from 
our  own  histories  than  from  any  others. 
Criticism  like  charity  should  begin  at 
home.  And  Dom  Gougaud  is  surely 
right  in  insisting  on  the  importance 
of  "Autocriticism."  In  his  opinion, 
an  author  should  keep  a  copy  of  his 
own  work  and  note  in  it  any  necessary 
corrections  resulting  from  later  re- 
search. And  he  cannot  understand  the 
very  different  practice  of  some  eminent 
authors  who  reprint  their  early  essays 
without  attempting    to    correct    state- 


ments that  have  become  obsolete.  As 
Dom  Gougaud  evidently  follows  the 
practice  which  he  recommends,  we  may 
venture  to  hope  that  the  section  on 
"Fronde's  Disease"  (p.  48)  may  be 
modified,,  or  eliminated,  in  any  later 
edition.  The  substance  of  this  section, 
with  its  offensive  title,  is  taken  from 
a  recent  translation  of  a  French  work 
published  some  thirty  years  ago.  But 
the  absurd  notion  that  Froude  had  a 
constitutional  disposition  to  inaccuracy 
had  its  origin  in  the  invidious  attacks 
of  Professor  Freeman.  As  Mr.  Belloc 
says  very  justly,  ' '  That  pedantic 
charge  of  inaccuracy  ...  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  Froude.  He  was  hasty,  and 
in  his  historical  work  the  result  cer- 
tainly was  that  he  put  down  things 
upon  insufficient  evidence,  or  upon  evi- 
dence but  half  read ;  but  even  in  his 
historical  work  (which  dealt,  remem- 
ber, with  the  most  highly  controversial 
part  of  English  history)  he  is  as  accur- 
ate as  anybody  else,  except  perhaps 
Lingard."  To  give  further  point  to 
this  section  on  Froude,  Dom  Gougaud 
cites  the  verses  of  Stubbs  on  Froude 
and  Kingsley.  But  is  not  this  another 
shaft  from  the  rival  camp?  There 
was  a  close  alliance  between  Stubbs 
and  Freeman ;  and  Thorold  Rogers  has 
immortalized  their  mutual  admiration 
in  the  lines, 

' '  See,    ladling    butter    from    alternate    tubs, 
Stubbs    butters    Freeman ;     Freeman    butters 
Stubbs. ' ' 


AVe  have  often  contended  that  the 
important  people  in  the  world,  the 
people  who  do  the  wisest  and  best  work 
for  the  Church  are  those  who  cultivate 
intensively  and  bequeath  to  their  chil- 
dren the  intellectual,  moral,  and  super- 
natural values  of  the  Catholic  heritage. 
— San  Francisco  Monitor. 


The  crisis  of  this  decade  in  the 
Ignited  States  is  the  loss  of  Faith  by 
many  Catholics.  We  have  not  yet 
grown  strong  enough  to  convert  Amer- 
ica, because  Ave  are  losing  more  than  we 
gain. — San  Francisco  Monitor,  Vol. 
LXXII,  No.  24. 
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The  New  Music 

Father  P.  M.  Lynk,  S.V.D.,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Family,  who  is  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  musician,  finds 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  what  is 
known  as  the  New  Music  in  "the  con- 
scious and  persistent  effort  to  give  up 
completely  what  for  centuries  has  been 
considered  the  soul  of  music,  which 
may  be  circumscribed  as  bound  by  the 
laws  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony. 
Every  one  of  these  three  essential 
elements,"  he  writes  {Clir.  Family, 
Vol.  XXV,  No.  7),  "is  discarded  and 
replaced  by  what  tlie.y  are  pleased  to 
call  'free  rhythm,'  'independent  melo- 
dies' and  'intentional  dissonances.' 
New  Music  shows  a  decided  preference 
for  the  instruments  of  harsh  sounds, 
such  as  the  saxophone,  and  in  many 
cases  for  instruments  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  produce  any- 
thing but  noise.  Of  rhythm  only  the 
most  primitive  kind  is  admitted,  such 
as  is  found  among  savage  tribes,  and 
even  this  is  often  purposely  mutilated. 

"The  heart  of  New  Music  is  nega- 
tion. It  does  not  attempt  to  express 
great  thoughts  or  noble  sentiments.  At 
best  it  tries  to  parody,  satirize,  and 
ridicule.  The  words  of  many  popular 
songs  are  outrageously  banal  and  so 
unpoetic  as  to  cause  nausea.  Like  the 
fashions  in  dress.  New  Music  has  made 
its  bow  internationally,  and  is  only 
another  indication  of  the  appalling  de- 
cadence of  our  civilization,  which  favors 
the  tickling  of  the  nerves  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  nearly  all  the  higher  elements 
of  our  nature.  As  long  as  jazz  remains 
trump,  musical  progress  is  impossible. ' ' 

Are  we  being  prepared  for  what  is 
in  store  for  many  of  us  by  a  perpetual 
regime  of  horrid  and  diabolical  noises 
of  all  sorts,  as  the  Neiv  Zealand  Tahlei 
intimates?  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
mechanical  sources  of  torment  are 
gradually  ruining  the  love  of  real 
music  among  tlie  peoi)le,  just  as  the 
"talkies"  and  broadcasting  are  ruin- 
ing genuine  acting  and  oratory.  A 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "Music  Defense 
League,"   whose  object  is  to   preserve 


the  love  of  music  at  least  among  those 
who  have  not  yet  lost  all  criterions  of 
good  taste  and  sound  judgment. 

■  The  Salvation  Army 

The  Salvation  Army  is  often  pic- 
tured as  a  mighty  host,  consisting  of 
"saved"  men  and  women  who  would 
nearly  all  have  remained  in  atheism  or 
religious  indifference  if  the  Booths  Imd 
not  set  up  their  clever  organization, 
with  its  colonels,  majors,  captains,  en- 
signs, soldiers,  and  so  on.  The  editor 
of  the  London  Tahlei  lately  has  inter- 
rogated many  of  the  regular  attendants 
at  one  of  the  Salvationist  barracks  and 
found  that  there  was  a  large  propor- 
tion of  men  and  women  who  had  de- 
tached themselves  from  Methodism,  be- 
cause they  felt  that  the  "Army"  was 
more  alive  than  the  denomination  from 
which  they  broke  away.  As  for  the 
converts  from  unbelief,  they  include 
many  naturally  religious  souls  who 
would  probably  have  been  reached  by 
more  satisfactory  missioners  if  the 
rough-and-ready  Salvationists  had  not 
been  in  the  field. 

In  short,  it  is  not  i)robable  that  the 
Booth  movement  has  increased  the 
number  of*  Christians  in  the  countries 
where  it  has  worked.  And,  while  there 
is  little  to  be  entered  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
put  among  the  debits.  Salvationism 
has  cheapened  religion,  and  rubbed 
much  of  the  bloom  off  that  traditional 
reverence  for  holy  things  which  had 
survived  in  England  and  other  Prot- 
estant countries  from  the  Ages  of  Faith. 
That  it  has  "done  good"  out  of  large 
funds  mainly  furnished  by  non-Salva- 
tionists does  not  touch  the  vital  point. 
Many  organizations  which  are  non- 
Christian  ean  boast  tlieir  philanthropic 
activities.  Like  Quakerism,  Salvation- 
ism is  dependent  upon  the  long-con- 
tinued work  of  sacramental  and 
didactic  Christians  for  its  opportunity. 
Like  ivy,  it  must  climb  up  trunks  and 
walls  which  are  already  there. 


Why  destroy  present  happiness  by 
worrying  over  a  distant  misery  which 
mav  never  come  at  all  ? 
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Father  de  la  Taille  on  Mass  Stipends 

Pere  M,  de  la  Taille,  S.J.,  has  done 
well  to  reprint  in  one  volume  the  ar- 
ticles and  papers  which  he  has  at 
various  times  written  to  defend  the 
thesis  of  his  great  monograph,  Mys- 
terium  Fidei,  which  is,  briefly,  that  at 
the  Last  Supper  Christ  made  the  ohla- 
tion  of  His  Passion  and  Death  by  which 
he  was  to  be  immolated  on  Calvary; 
that  the  Last  Supper  saw  the  unbloody 
immolation,  while  Calvary  was  the 
bloody  immolation ;  that  it  was  one  and 
the  same  sacrifice  involved  on  each  of 
these  occasions,  but  that  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  completed  the  former ;  and 
that  in  the  Mass  we  offer  a  true  and 
actual  oblation  containing  the  mystical, 
unbloody  immolation.  The  Mass  is 
consequently  a  true  Sacrifice,  being 
coupled  with  the  real  immolation  on 
Calvary. 

Li  addition  to  this  matter,  which  is 
discussed  at  great  length,  a  large  por- 
tion of  Fr.   de  la   Taille 's   new  book 

{The  Mystery  of  Faith  and  Human 
Opinion;  London:  Sheed  &  Ward)  is 
devoted  to  the  question  of  Mass  offer- 
ings, "the  ordinary  transaction  be- 
tween priest  and  faithful  "as  regards 
not  the  mere  celebration  of  the  Mass, 
but  its  application." 

^  In  seeking  the  grounds  for  justifica- 
tion of  the  payment  of  Mass  stipends, 
Pere  de  la  Taille  likens  the  stipend  to 
the  sheep  offered  by  the  Jews  for  im- 
molation on  the  altar,  a  portion  of 
which  fell  by  right  to  the  priest,  who 
thus  "lived  by  the  altar."  But  he 
points  out  that  the  Mass  stipend  rests 
upon  a  contract,  not  merely  on  a  posi- 
tive law.  The  contract  preceded  the 
law.  "Without  any  simony,"  he  who 
gives  the  stipend  ' '  secures  "for  himself 
by  a  contract  in  justice,  but  a  contract 
that_  is  gratuitous  and  not  onerous,  a 
spiritual  benefit  by  means  of  a  pecu- 
niary disbursement.  The  Mass  bears 
fruit  for  his  intentions  for  this  one 
reason,  that  he  is  its  offerer  iu  virtue 
of  his  material  contribution."  The 
stipend  is  received  by  the  priest,  not 
as  a  salary,  much  less  as  the  price  of 
the  Mass,  but  only  as  a  means  of  sus- 


tenance; not  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  but  as 
an  offering  .  made  to  God.  ' '  It  inter- 
venes as  the  intended  sacrifice  which, 
by  the  sacramental  operation  of  the 
priest,  will  be  transformed  into  the 
effective,  true  and  perfect  sacrifice, 
which  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ." 


The  French  Academy's  standard 
grammar  of  the  French  language,  which 
was  first  planned  almost  300  years  ago, 
is  now  promised  at  an  early  d"ate.  Abel 
Hermant  announces  that  this  great 
work,  which  has  been  in  the  making 
since  1634,  will  appear  in  the  near 
future.  It  will  be  in  one  volume,  but 
too  complete  and  detailed  to  be  used 
as  a  school  text-book. 


STUDY   &   FARRAR 

ARCHITECTS 

Arcade    Building 

St.    Louis,   Mo. 


MALE  ORGANIST 

Open  for  engagement  as  organist  and 
choirmaster.  Experienced  in  all  kinds 
of  choir  work.  References  on  request. 
Address:  O.  S.  c/o  Fortnightly  Review. 


Mr.  Robert  R.   Hull 

is  open  for  lecture  eng-agements  in  places 
not  too  far  distant  from  Huntington,  Ind. 
He  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  Cath- 
olic pastor  or  leader  of  a  Catholic  so- 
ciety about  dates.  Address,  care  of 
National  Bureau  of  Information,  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington,  Ind. 


STILL  AVAILABLE,  reprints  in  pam- 
phlet form  of  "Father  Garraghan  and 
'The  Jolliet-Marquette  Expedition,  1673'  " 
— a  defense  reply  written  by  Francis 
Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  pub- 
lished a  year  ago  in  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
author  at  Quincy  College,  Quincy,  111., 
and  enclosing  five  cents  in  stamps. 
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Was  U.  S.  Grant  a  Freemason? 

This  question  has  once  more  bobbed 
up  in  the  press.  Over  two  years  ago 
we  made  a  clipping  from  the  "News 
of  Freemasonry"  column  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  (15  Aug.,  1928), 
where  it  was  stated  by  an  apparently 
well-informed  writer  that  "so  far  as 
the  records  at  hand  are  concerned,  he 
[Gen.  Grant]  never  became  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,"  though  he 
came  near  being  initiated  on  several 
occasions. 

"Both  the  father  and  two  brothers 
of  General  Grant,"  the  writer  says, 
"were  Freemasons,  and  he  had  often 
expressed  himself  very  favorably  about 
petitioning  for  the  degrees,  but  these 
were  never  conferred  upon  him.  .  .  . 
Preparations  had  been  made  for  giving 
him  the  Masonic  degrees  in  his  home 
town.  Demands  upon  General  Grant's 
time  in  war  and  peace  imperatively 
interfered  with  the  plans,  and  for  this 
reason  he  failed  to  be  initiated. 

"General  Grant  visited  his  home 
town,  Galena,  Illinois,  after  the  Civil 
War  and  went  with  some  old  friends 
on  a  trip  by  steamer  to  Dubuque,  la., 
and  the  subject  of  petitioning  a 
Masonic  lodge  was  then  brought  up  by 
his  father.  Later  the  matter  was  re- 
vived at  various  times. 

"President  Grant  in  1871,  again  on 
a  short  trip  home,  welcomed  at  his  resi- 
dence there  a  number  of  Knights 
Templars,  then  forming  a  local  Com- 
mandery,  and  at  this  reception  the  sub- 
ject of  Freemasonry  and  his  favorable 
opinion  of  it  were  mentioned  freely, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  would  sign 
a  petition  to  Miner's  Lodge  No.  273. 
Again  he  visited  Galena  in  the  cam- 
paign for  re-election  of  1872-73,  and  at 
that  time  the  matter  of  having  Grand 
Master  James  A.  Hawley  make  General 
Grant  'a  Mason  at  sight'  was  consider- 
ed and  official  consent  secured.  Press- 
ing affairs  of  state  once  more  inter- 
fered, and  the  plans  for  his  initiation 
never  materialized." 

The  above-quoted  statements  are  said 
to  be  based  on  records  made  by  Gen. 
John  Corson  Smith  of  Illinois,  a  Free- 


mason of  high  standing  and  long  a 
personal  friend  of  General  Grant  and 
Master  of  the  Masonic  lodge  to  which 
the  petition  would,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  have  been  addressed. 

Notes  and  Remarks 


It  is  not  yet  too  late,  we  trust,  to 
wish  our  subscribers  a  happy  and 
blessed  New  Year,  and  we  do  it  wdth 
all  our  heart,  asking  them  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  F.R.  in  the  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Educational  Conference,  held 
last  summer  in  Herman,  Pa.,  the 
assembled  friars  focused  their  attention 
on  the  study  and  teaching  of  philos- 
ophy. Twelve  papers  wxre  read  and 
discussed  at  the  sessions,  and  these  are 
now  embodied  in  the  recently  published 
lieport.  The  papers  manifest  on  the 
part  of  their  authors  a  commendable  ac- 
quaintance with  their  subject,  and  that 
the  friars  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
problems  advanced  for  consideration  is 
evident  from  the  appended  discussions. 
Clashes  of  opinion  between  conserva- 
tives and  progressives  (if  we  may  use 
these  terms)  are  noticeable  here  and 
there  in  the  well-edited  Report.  Such 
clashes  are  quite  in  order  and  should 
be  encouraged  at  assemblies  of  this 
kind.  Of  the  twelve  papers  submitted 
and  now  published,  the  most  thought- 
provoking  are  probably  the  first, 
second,  and  seventh;  viz.,  "The  Fran- 
ciscan School  of  Philosophy,"  "Coor- 
dination of  the  Various  Parts  of 
Philosophy,"  and  "The  Value  of  Em- 
pirical Psychology."  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  philosophy  will  find  this  latest 
Report  of  the  Franciscan  Educational 
Conference  both  interesting  and  valu- 
able. (Capuchin  College,  Brookland, 
Washington,  D.C.) 


The  True  Voice  notes  that  the  Cap- 
per-Robinson bill,  providing  for  fed- 
eral control  of  education,  will  need  a 
new  name  when  it  again  makes  its 
appearance  in  Congress,  Senator  Rob- 
inson   having    been    defeated    for    re- 
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election  in  Kentucky  last  November. 
The  measure  has  already  had  about 
half  a  dozen  names  from  its  first  intro- 
duction as  the  Smith-Towner  bill.  But 
its  principle  has  remained  unchanged. 
It  aims  at  taking  the  control  of  the 
schools  away  from  the  States  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
government.  The  bill  at  first  carried 
a  large  appropriation,  which  made  it 
evident  to  all  that  it  sought  federal 
control  of  the  schools.  Afterwards  this 
feature  was  omitted,  and  the  claim  was 
made  that  only  federal  supervision — 
not  control — was  aimed  at.  But,  as  our 
contemporary  points  out,  this  is  cam- 
ouflage. Federal  supervision  with  a 
secretary  of  education  in  the  cabinet, 
will  inevitably  lead  to  federal  control 
of  the  schools.  All  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  further  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment must  combat  the  Capper- 
Robinson  bill  under  whatever  name  it 
goes. 


The  Cuban  charge  d'affaires  at 
Washington  recently  made  representa- 
tions to  the  State  Department  against 
certain  references  to  Cuba  in  the  film 
"Her  Man,"  which  purports  to  be  a 
dramatic  picture  of  the  underworld  of 
Havana.  The  diplomat  insisted  that 
this  "distorted  version"  of  conditions 
and  scenery  in  the  Cuban  capital  should 
not  be  allowed  to  mislead  the  American 
public.  It  was  high  time  that  an  official 
voice  was  raised  concerning  this  matter. 
For  many  years  American  movies  have 
misrepresented  and  discredited  Latin- 
America  in  a  shameful  manner.  Usual- 
ly the  Latin  personage  in  the  films  is 
a  bad  man,  who  is  always  on  the  wrong 
side,  planning  the  lowest  of  schemes, 
and  a  slave  of  passions  and  worldly 
appetites.  He  laughs  at  moral  beliefs 
and  sneers  sarcastically  at  good  actions. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  measure  the  effect 
of  such  exhibitions  of  unfairness  and 
ridicule  of  a  race  which  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  American  continent, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should 
rouse  resentment  among  Latin-Ameri- 
cans against  the  "Yanks"  and  their 
film  industrv.     The  matter  also  has  a 


Catholic  angle,  for  these  Latin-Ameri- 
can nations  and  their  culture  are  essen- 
tially Catholic  and  the  prejudice 
roused  against  them  by  the  films  ulti- 
mately injures  the  Catholic  Church. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 


Twenty-six  experimental  seances  with 
the  young  Austrian  medium,  Rudi 
Schneider,  were  held  in  London  last 
autumn  and  winter  at  the  National 
Laboratory  of  Psychical  Research. 
The  detailed  record  of  them  has  just 
been  published  in  book  form  under  the 
title,  Eudi  Schneider,  a  Scientific  Ex- 
amination of  his  Mediumship,  by  Harry 
Price  (London:  Methuen).  The  volume 
is  made  up  largely  of  the  dictaphone 
report  compiled  at  the  time  of  the 
manifestations,  largely,  also,  of  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Price,  who  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Laboratory,  and  partly  of 
the  comments  of  various  sitters.  On 
the  evidence  presented  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  regular  manifestations 
of  a  character  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  known  physical  laws :  and 
this  whilst  the  medium  and  the  sitters 
M-ere  rigidly  controlled.  Conjurors  have 
failed  to  accept  challenges  to  duplicate 
the  phenomena  under  similar  control. 
Mr.  Price  admits,  however,  that  it  is 
not  yet  proved  that  "Olga" — Rudi 
Schneider's  alleged  trance  personality 
— is  a  spirit. 


It  is  becoming  more  clearly  apparent 
all  the  time  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
instead  of  gaining,  as  it  should,  is 
actually  losing  ground  in  this  country. 
Subtract  the  number  of  Catholic  im- 
migrants each  year  and  the  gain  in 
Catholic  population  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  increase.  "This," 
savs  Fr.  P.  C.  Gannon  in  the  True  Voice 
(Vol.  XXIX,  No.  47),  "points  to  a 
rather  serious  defect  in  our  methods  of 
ministering  to  our  people.  Have  we 
been  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
material  side  of  religion  to  the  neglect 
of  the  spiritual?  After  all,  the  one 
purpose  for  which  the  Catholic  Church 
exists  is  to  save  souls.  Souls  are  of 
more  worth  than  all  the  material  things 
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in  the  world.  But  if  we  set  our  hearts 
ou  material  things,  we  shall  probably 
obtain  them — and  them  only.  The 
things  of  the  spirit  do  not  go  well  with 
wealth.  We  see  this  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  rich  men — very  few  of  whom 
seek  after  the  things  of  God.  Riches 
are  usually  a  curse  to  those  who  grow 
wealthy,  and  to  their  children.  We  can 
readily  see,  by  reading  history,  what  a 
devastating  evil  wealth  has  been  to  the 
Church.  We  fear  that  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  Europe  will  repeat  itself 
in  this  country.  There  will  come  whole- 
sale defections,  followed  by  persecution 
and  purification.  AVe  need  something 
like  that  to  rouse  us  from  our  self- 
satisfied  dreams." 


Dr.  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson's  critical 
estimate  of  the  great  Jewish  historian 
Joseplius  in  his  new  book,  Josephus 
and  the  Jews  :  The  Religion  and  History 
of  the  Jeivs  as  Explained  hy  Flavins 
Josephus  (S.P.C.K.),  is  particularly 
opportune  just  now  when  Dr.  Thack- 
eray's valuable  edition  (with  transla- 
tion) is  making  its  appearance  in  the 
Loeb  Classical  Li})rary.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  both  Dr.  Thackeray  and  Dr. 
Jackson  take  care  to  add  an  appendix 
dealing  with  the  additional  passages 
found  in  the  old  Slavonic  version  of 
the  Jewish  AVar.  For  hitherto  this  find 
has  received  but  little  attention  among 
us.  Dr.  Jackson  is  content  to  quote  the 
passages  about  Christ  and  John  the 
Baptist  without  discussing  their  au- 
thenticity, merely  remarking  that  the 
question  has  been  treated  by  Kreisler. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that 
G.  R.  S.  Mead  has  shown  {The  Gnostic 
John  the  Baptizer,  1924)  good  reasons 
against  accepting  these  passages  as  the 
work  of  a  Christian.  It  is  far  more 
likelj^  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew,  and 
if  so,  need  they  be  interpolations? 


Haldane  Macfall,  in  his  life  of 
Auhrey  Beardsley  (Simon  &  Schuster), 
prints  the  famous  letter  which  the 
artist  wrote  to  his  patron,  the  jiub- 
lisher  Leonard  Smithers,  nine  days  be- 
fore   he    died,    on    March    16,   'l898 : 


"Dear  Friend:  I  implore  you  to  de- 
stroy all  copies  of  Lysistrata  and  bad 
drawings.  Show  this  to  Politt  and  con- 
jure him  to  do  the  same.  By  all  that 
is  holy — all  obscene  drawings.  Aubrey 
Beardsley.  In  my  death  agony."  The 
biographer  comments:  "But  this  blot- 
ting out  was  now  beyond  any  man's 
doing.  The  bitter  repentance  of  the 
dying  Beardsley  conforms  but  ill  with 
the  canting  theories  of  such  apologists 
as  hold  that  Beardsley  was  a  satirist 
lasliing  the  vices  of  his  age.  Beardsley 
liad  no  such  delusions,  made  no  such 
claims,  was  guiltless  of  any  such  self- 
righteousness."  Vultures,  "almost  be- 
fore his  poor  racked  body  was  cold," 
went  about  their  plans  to  profit  from 
even  the  earlier  crude  designs  "that 
they  knew  full  well  Beardsley  had 
striven  his  life  long  to  keep  from  pub- 
lication."   

The  True  Voice  (XXIX,  35)  calls 
attention  to  an  interesting  statement  in 
the  annual  report  of  Supreme  Secre- 
tary McGinley  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  concerning  Columbia,  the 
official  organ  of  the  org-anization,  which 
is  sent  free  to  every  member  and  has  a 
circulation  of  about  625,000.  For  the 
year  ended  June  30,  the  Supreme  Board 
expended  on  Columbia  $321,693,  and 
received  as  income  from  advertising 
and  subscriptions  a  total  of  $93,999, 
leaving  a  net  loss  of  $225,694.  In  other 
words,  it  cost  the  Supreme  Otfice  near- 
ly $20,000  a  month  to  send  the  Order 's 
official  organ  to  the  members.  One 
would  think  that  a  magazine  which 
reaches  into  so  many  homes  every 
month  could  attract  more  than  an  aver- 
age of  $8,000  per  issue  in  advertising ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  figures 
reveal  that  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
Supreme  Office  last  year  24.4  cents 
went  into  Columbia.  Is  Columbia  a 
good  investment?  The  question  is 
pertinent,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  not  nearly  all  of  those  to  Avhom 
the  magazine  is  sent  read  it. 


You'll  never  find  a  flap]ier  where 
brooms  and  scrub-brushes  are  sold  in 
the  department  stores. 
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Current  Literature 

— "The  Divine  Ragpicker"  the  his- 
torian of  Tin  Homme  d' Autrefois,  the 
Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard,  chris- 
tened Reverend  Mother  Chupin,  who 
spent  her  life  seeking  for  souls  in  the 
refuse  of  Paris,  and  whose  life-work 
has  just  appeared  in  an  English  dress 
under  the  title,  Boiine  Mere.  Mother 
Chupin  lived  a  most  active  and  holy 
life :  at  the  early  age  of  twentj^-five  she 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  prison  for 
fallen  Avomen  at  St.  Lazare,  in  the 
French  Capital,  and  towards  the  end 
of  her  long  and  remarkable  career  she 
founded  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady 
of  Grace  at  Chatillon-sous-Bagneux, 
(Seine,  France).  She  was  a  most  de- 
lightful character  and  dearly  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  This  edifying 
biography  is  translated  from  the 
French  of  R.  P.  Mortier,  O.P.,  by  the 
Dominican  Sisters  of  Portobello  Road, 
London.  The  preface  is  by  the  dis- 
tinguished novelist,  Henry  Bordeaux, 
of  the  French  Aeademv.  (B.  Herder 
Book   Co.)— C.J.Q. 

St.  Joseph,  by  the  Rev.  P.  J. 
Chandlery,  S.J.,  is  not  a  life  of  the 
great  Saint,  but  a  compilation  from 
the  W'ritings  of  Saints  and  other  favor- 
ed servants  of  God.  Tliis  little  booklet 
of  145  pages  is  a  sort  of  handbook  of 
information  concerning  the  foster- 
father  of  our  Lord.  The  first  part 
deals  mth  the  dignity  and  honor  ac- 
corded to  St.  Joseph,  the  second,  with 
the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  the  third, 
with  St.  Joseph  as  a  powerful  interces- 
sor and  protector;  the  fourth,  with  the 
Saint  as  a  model  of  virtue^  and  the 
fifth,  with  devotion  to  St.  Joseph.  No 
doubt,  a  collection  of  this  kind  is  justi- 
fied in  the  instance  of  St.  Joseph,  of 
whom  so  little,  historieallv,  is  known. 
(Herder).— H.A.F. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Zybura  has 
done  a  real  service  to  English  speaking 
students  of  Scholastic  philosophy  by 
rendering  into  English  Dr.  Martin 
Grabmann's  Einfuhrung  in  die  Summa 
Theologica  des  hi.  Thomas  von  Aquin 
{Introduction  to  the  Theological  Siim- 


ma  of  St.  Thomas.  Authorized  Trans- 
lation from  the  Second,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition  of  the  German  Or- 
iginal. St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.).  Dr.  Grabmann  is  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  Scholastic 
sources,  and  especially  on  the  history, 
content,  and  spirit  of  the  Summa.  In 
the  present  work  he  sets  forth  the  his- 
torical origin  of  the  Summa,  its  place 
among  the  works  of  the  Angelic  Doe- 
tor,  and  the  influence  it  has  exerted 
down  to  our  day;  in  a  historical  com- 
mentarA^  on  the  Prologue  he  initiates 
us  into  the  spirit  and  form  of  this 
monumental  work,  estimating  its  orig- 
inality of  method  and  content  as  well 
as  its  power  and  value ;  he  shows  the 
significance  of  the  Summa  for  today, 
and,  in  a  final  chapter,  he  unfolds  the 
structure  of  the  entire  work,  gives  a 
summary  of  its  contents,  and  adds 
illuminating  reflections  on  the  out- 
standing excellences  of  its  several 
parts.  Dr.  Zybura  has  done  full  justice 
to  this  scientific,  historical,  and  prac- 
tical treatise  which,  we  sincerely  trust, 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  growing  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  interested  in  Scho- 
lastic thought  in  general  and  Thomism 
in  particular. 

—St.  Augustin,  430-1930.  Zur  Jahr- 
hundertfeier  dargehoten  von  der 
deutschen  Provinz  der  Augustiner- 
Eremiten.  This  splendid  memorial 
volume  issued  in  honor  of  the  fifteenth 
centenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Augustine 
is  not  a  hastily  prepared  miscellany  of 
''nova  et  vetera"  in  honor  of  the  great 
Doctor  of  the  Latin  Church,  but  a 
work  which  will  be  treasured  and  fre- 
quently referred  to  for  the  variety  of 
useful  information  it  contains.  We 
congratulate  the  German  Augustinian 
Fathers  of  Wiirzburg  on  their  fine 
work,  of  which  they  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud.  It  is  a  worthj'-  souvenir 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  illustrious 
saint  and  scholar  "in  Wort  und  Bild." 
But  this  book  is  not  onlj-  for  the  student 
and  scholar ;  it  is  prepared  likewise  for 
lay-readers.  It  comes  perhaps  as  close 
to  the  ideal  "Festschrift"  as  can  be 
desired.     A  sketch   of  the  life   of   St. 
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Augustine  opens  the  memorial.  Au- 
giistinian  scholars  who  have  specialized 
in  various  phases  of  the  activities  of 
the  Order  make  pertinent  contribu- 
tions, r.  AVinfried  Iliimpfner  of 
Rome  writes  on  the  liistory  of  the  Her- 
mits of  St.  Augustine  in  Germany  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  secularization. 
The  work  was  printed  and  published 
l)y  the  German  Augustinians  of  Wiirz- 
burg  (St.  Rita  Verlag  und  Druckerei). 
The  illustrations  deserve  special  praise. 
Copies  may  be  secured  from  Fr.  Franz 
Roth,  O.S.A.,  St.  Vincent's  Orphan 
Asvlum,  Tacony,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Price   $1.50).— A.M. 

— Black  Soil,  by  Josephine  Donovan 
(The  Stratford  Co.,  Boston)  is  a  story 
of  the  opening  of  the  Western  United 
States  by  the  hardy  pioneers  of  fifty 
and  seventy-five  years  ago.  It  is  full 
of  glamor  and  romantic  hardshi]i. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  presented  an 
accurate  historical  picture  of  "The 
Winning  of  the  AVest,"  Avhile  Hamlin 
Garland  has  written  of  the  more  human 
and  humane  side  of  this  thrilling  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  our  country.  Cath- 
olic pioneers  have  had  no  small  share 
in  the  bringing  of  culture  to  the  Far 
AVest  and  to  the  Pacific  shores.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  leave  this  story  un- 
recorded or  to  have  it  written  by  men 
and  women  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Church.  Some  recent  suc- 
cessful novels  by  non-Catholic  authors 
have  shown  what  a  precious  mine  of 
story  and  adventure  is  hidden  away  in 
the  now  all  but  forgotten  records  of 
the  opening  of  the  AA'estern  States  to 
civilization.  AVe  therefore  congratu- 
late Josephine  Donovan  upon  the  hap- 
py thought  of  writing  a  story  about 
the  settlement  of  a  Catholic  family  on 
the  western  prairies.  Religion  is  not 
forced  upon  the  reader  in  the  course 
of  this  interesting  narrative  ])ut  for 
all  that,  there  is  what  may  be  called  a 
Catholic  tone.  And  this  makes  the 
story  only  the  more  worth  while. — A.AI. 

— The  Franciscans  by  Father  James, 
O.S.F.C.,  is  an  interpretation  of  St. 
Francis  and  Franciscanism.  The  ten 
essays,  covering  85  pages,  are  interest- 


ingly written  and  cannot  but  attract 
the  reader  to  the  lovable  saint  of  Assisi 
and  promote  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
services  which  the  Saint  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  three  branches  of  the 
l^'irst  Order  have  rendered  to  society. 
AVhat  will  most  probably  bewilder  the 
leader,  however,  is  the  author's  incon- 
sistency in  the  use  of  the  term  "Fran- 
ciscan." In  the  first  nine  essays  the 
term  is  used  in  its  generic  sense,  as 
ci|)plying  with  equal  strength  to  each 
of  the  three  existing  branches ;  where- 
as in  the  last  essay  we  find  it  employed 
in  its  specific  sense,  as  applying  to  only 
one  of  these  three  branches.  (See  page 
78.)  This  inconsistency  is  inevitable, 
naturally,  where  due  attention  is  not 
given  to  the  issues  involved  in  a  strictly 
historical  account  and  interpretation  of 
the  development  of  the  First  Order  of 
St.  Francis  into  the  three  branches  that 
exist  to  day.  This  explains,  too,  wIia' 
the  chapter  on  ' '  The  Franciscan 
Families"  (pp.  38-49)  is  lacking  in 
clearness  and  accuracy.  Since  the 
term  "Franciscan"  is  generally  known 
and  employed  in  its  specific  and  popu- 
lar sense,  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  author  had  forestalled  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  by  explaining 
to  his  readers  in  what  twofold  sense 
the  term  in  question  may  be  used  and 
in  what  sense  he  uses  it  in  his  volume. 
Otherwise  The  Franciscans  is  a  praise- 
worthy tribute  to  St.  Francis,  from 
which  lovers  and  admirers  of  the  saint 
will  draw  new  inspiration.  (Mac- 
millan.) — Francis  Borgia  Steck.  O.F.AI. 


OLD  CLOTHES  NEEDED 

at 
IMMACULATE   CONCEPTION 

MISSION  SCHOOL 
(A   home   for   Indian   Children) 

Old  clothes,   new  clothes,  worn  clothes; 
clothes    of    all    kinds    and    sizes    will    be 
a   great  help  at  our  Indian  Mission. 
But  we  are  too  poor  to  pay 
shipping   costs. 
Address:    Rev.    Justin    Snyder,    O.S.B., 
Immaculate  Conception  Mission  School, 

Stephan,  S.  D. 
Freight  and  Express:   Highmore,   S.D. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


Lad:  Father,  what  makes  the  world  go 
round? 

Dad:  Sou,  I've  told  you  more  than  once 
to  keep  out  of  the  basement. 


Mother:  Why  were  you  kept  after  sehool 
today,  Johnny? 

Johnny:  Teacher  told  us  to  write  an  essay 
on  * '  The  Eesult  of  Laziness, ' '  and  I  turned 
in  a  blank  sheet  of  paper. 


Employer :  Surely,  Miss  Jenks,  you  under- 
stand the  King's  English? 

Steno,  just  a  trifle  beyond  her  depth : 
Well,  I  always  thought  so.     He  is,  isn  't  he  ? 


"I  say!"  exclaimed  a  customer  in  a  drug- 
gist's shop  who  thought  he  had  been  over- 
charged.    "Have  you  any  sense  of  honor?'' 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  druggist,  from  force 
of  habit,  "I  have  not,  but  I  have  something 
just  as  good!  " 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  once  re- 
marked that  to  say  a  sermon  was  too  short 
would  be  the  highest  praise.  One  does  not 
too  often  hear  sermons  that  merit  tliat  ]3raise, 
for  a  discourse  must  be  good,  independent  of 
its  length,  before  anyone  will  complain  that 
he  did  not  have  enough  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  very  short  and  very  poor  sermon  is 
always  too  long. — New  Zealand  Tablet. 

An  old  Scottish  woman,  avIio  had  never  been 
known  to  say  an  ill  word  alaout  anybody,  Avas 
one  day  taken  to  task  by  her  husband. 

"Janet,"  he  said  impatiently,  "I  do  be- 
lieve ye  'd  say  a  guid  word  for  the  de  'il  him- 
self." 

' '  Ah,  well, ' '  was  the  reply,  ' '  he  may  na  be 
sae  guid  as  he  might  be,  but  he's  a  very  in- 
dustrious body. ' ' 

Mr.  James  Sexton,  the  British  Labor  M.P. 
and  author,  tells  many  good  stories  of  his 
electioneering  experiences.  On  one  occasion, 
a  fellow-member  told  him  how  a  candidate 
squashed  a  persistent  opponent  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  meeting  to  meeting,  always 
asking  the  same  question.  After  hearing  him 
patiently  for  three  successive  nights,  tlie  can- 
didate replied:  "You  have  asked  me  that 
question  three  times  now,  and  I  have  answered 
you.  If  you  haven't  brains  enough  to  under- 
stand, I  have  no  more  time  to  waste. ' '  The 
audience  laughed,  and  the  questioner  was 
silenced.  "There  was  an  old  fellow  who  was 
following  me  about  in  the  same  way, ' '  went 
on  Mr.  Sexton.  "I  thought  I  would  crush 
him  as  the  other  candidate  had  crushed  his 
questioner.  But  what  I  said  was:  'If  you 
won't  understand  the  answer,  I'm  not  going 
to  waste  my  brains  telling  you  over  and  over 
again. '  '  No. '  said  the  old  man,  quietly,  '  you 
haven 't  any  to  spare '. ' ' 
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Why  Do  Men  Drink? 


This  is  a  question  which  has  not 
found  sufficient  consideration  in  the 
many  attempts  which  have  been  made 
in  this  country  of  late  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  solution  of  the  problem  how  the 
evil  effects  of  alcohol  can  be  success- 
fully counteracted. 

The  Christian  Century,  an  inter- 
denominational Protestant  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  which  of  late  has 
become,  or  made  itself,  the  chief  ad- 
vocate of  prohibition  in  the  religious 
world,  tries  to  answer  the  question  why 
men  drink  in  an  interesting  article, 
from  which  we  take  a  few  correct  and 
just  observations    (Vol.  47,  No.   52)  : 

The  habit-forming  power  of  alcohol 
is  partly  ascribable,  of  course,  to  cer- 
tain physiological  effects  of  the  drug. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  psychological  ex- 
planation, which  must  be  duly  taken 
into  account. 

Intoxicating  beverages  furnish  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  means  ever  dis- 
covered for  escaping  from  dour  reality 
into  the  lighter  and  freer  world  of 
one's  own  fancies.  It  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  mind  to  "compensate"  for 
the  failures  and  disappointments,  the 
misery  and  hardships,  the  tedium  and 
monotony  of  human  existence  by 
escaping  into  a  dream  world  of 
romance,  where  all  desires  may  be 
imaginatively  realized.  One  needs  only 
a  quiet  hour  for  reverie  or  sleep,  or 
the  aid  of  a  novel  or  a  moving  picture 
for  such  escape.  But  long  ago  it  was 
discovered  that  certain  drugs,  which 
deaden  the  perceptual  and  motor  func- 
tions of  the  soul,  greatly  facilitate  the 
exit  into  that  artificial  world  of  feeling 
and  fancy.  Hence  the  great  variety 
of  alcoholic  liquors  with  which,  from 


the  beginning  of  history,  man  has 
"drowned  his  sorrow"  and  turned  this 
vale  of  tears  into  a  hall  of  revelry. 
Omar  Khayam,  with 

"A  book  of  verses  underneath  a 
bough, 

A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread — 
and  Thou," 
turns  his  wilderness  into  "Paradise 
enow."  Luther,  with  his  "Wer  nicht 
liebt  AVein,  AVeib  und  Gesang,  der 
bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Leben  lang" 
drowned  the  remorse  of  conscience  that 
threatened  to  kill  him  in  his  later  years. 
The  laboring  man  of  Europe,  who  goes 
to  the  beer  garden  on  Sundays  and  hol- 
idays to  spend  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  the  midst  of  convivial  com- 
pany, with  music  and  dancing  and  the 
' '  overflowing  stein, ' '  finds  there  a  com- 
pensation for  the  grind  of  his  daily  ex- 
istence. Durant  Drake,  a  widely-read 
contemporary  moralist,  points  out  that 
"life  yields  too  little  of  pleasure  to 
deprive  us  of  one  without  serious 
reason." 

In  waging  its  war  for  prohibition 
the  Christian  Century  is  well  aware 
that  ' '  the  efficiency  racket  alone  is  not 
sufficient  justification.  Any  program- 
me for  social  control  of  liquor  must 
take  into  account  this  deep-lying  psy- 
chological reason  for  its  use.  It  is 
doomed  to  certain  failure  unless  it  is 
a  part  of  a  total  economic  and  social 
ideal,  whose  realization  would  lift  the 
whole  scale  of  living  and  enrich  the 
opportunities  for  happiness  in  dailv 
life." 

The  same  idea  Avas  well  brought  out 
years  ago  in  an  Atlantic  Monthly  ar- 
ticle by  Henry  Childs  IMerwin,  which 
was  reprinted  in  one  of  the  early  vol- 
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umes  of  this  Review.  It  dealt  with  the 
sociological  aspects  of  the  saloon  and 
showed  that,  unless  the  sociological 
role  of  the  saloon  was  assumed  by  some 
other  at  least  equally  efficient  agency, 
prohibition — at  that  time  still  in  the 
distant  and  problematic  future — could 
never  be  a  success. 


Notes  on  Secret  Societies 

Order  of  the  Arrow 

This  is  a  "national  camping  fratern- 
ity" of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
with  a  "social  and  service  program- 
me." St.  Louis  members  lately  pre- 
sented a  play  in  the  Scottish  Rite 
Cathedral,  which  seems  to  indicate 
some  connection  with  Freemasonry. 
(St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat,  Oct.  3, 
1930,  Vol.  56,  No.  137,  p.  4  col.  1.) 

Order  of  the  Secret  Monitor 

This  is  a  Masonic  degree  order  which 
was  introduced  into  England  from  the 
U.  S.  and  has  spread  more  or  less 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 
Its  "annual  festival"  in  London  in 
1930  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
as  far  away  as  India  and  New  Zealand. 
Dudley  Wright  says  in  a  note  in  the 
"News  of  Freemasonry"  department 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  July  23,  1930,  Vol.  XXII, 
No.  201,  p.  6,  col.  1)  that  this  Order 
suffered  more  than  any  other  Masonic 
degree  from  the  effects  of  the  World 
War,  but  has  staged  a  wonderful  come- 
back since  the  beginning  of  1929.  He 
adds  that  the  Order  of  the  Secret 
Monitor  affords  its  members  "a  de- 
gree of  intimacy  and  fraternal  friend- 
ship which  is  not  possible  in  any  other 
branch  of  Masonry." 

Honorary  Guild  of  Gopatis 

This  is  an  organization  of  dairymen 
with  more  than  10,000  members  scat- 
tered through  twenty-one  States.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  dairymen  who 
have  developed  herds  with  a  minimum 
of  five  head  to  an  average  production 
of  at  least  300  pounds  per  cow.  The 
Gruild  holds  its  conventions  in  connec- 
tion  with   the   National   Dairy   Show. 


(St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat,    Oct.    17, 
1930,  Vol.  LVI,  No.  151,  p.  7,  col.  3). 

Knights  of  Pythias 

At  the  thirty-sixth  convention  of  the 
Supreme  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias, 
at  Tampa,  Fla.,  August  14,  1930,  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  divide  and 
separate  the  fraternal  activities  of  the 
lodge  from  its  fraternal  beneficial  in- 
surance activities,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  "the  Su- 
preme Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias  shall 
thereafter  conduct  its  fraternal  activi- 
ties under  said  corporate  name,  and 
the  said  insurance  activities  shall  con- 
tinue as  a  separate  and  distinct  corpo- 
ration under  the  name  of  United  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company."  The 
features  which  led  to  the  condem- 
nation of  this  organization  by  the 
Holy  See  remain  unchanged.  {The 
KaMegram,  Oct.,  1930,  Vol.  XVI,  No. 
10,  p.  3). 


Catholicism  is  a  philosophy  of  life 
and  action  as  well  as  a  creed.  It  is  the 
Church's  God-given  task  to  watch  the 
trend  of  thought  and  the  movements  of 
the  day,  and  to  warn  her  children 
against  whatever  is  contrary  to  her  out- 
look on  life.  Protestantism  contains  no 
menace  to  the  faith  of  Catholics  today. 
The  danger  is  more  subtle.  Resistance 
to  temptation  and  the  lure  of  sin  means 
a  hard  and  constant  struggle.  It  is  a 
thousand  times  harder  when  one  lives 
among  those  who  have  lost  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  purpose  of  life,  whose 
god  is  modern  civilization,  whose  de- 
mand is  always  for  some  new  thing  to 
give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  life.  Worldli- 
ness  is  rampant — that  worldliness  of 
which  Our  Lord  speaks  when  He  says, 
"The  world  will  hate  you."  Cathol- 
icism is  the  outward,  living  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as 
such  it  is  and  always  will  be  at  war 
with  the  "world." 


Perhaps  the  reason  why  so  many  fail 
as  brain-workers  is  that  they  approach 
their  jobs  with  empty  tool-boxes. 
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The  Blood  of  the  Martyrs  as  the  Seed  of  ReHgious  Liberty  upon  the 

American  Continent 

By  Elizabeth  S.  Kite,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  late  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  eminent 
Hungarian  lecturer  in  London  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century, 
often  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  all  ages  foreigners  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  chief  events  of  history. 
In  this  connection  he  would  frequently 
say:  "The  Jesuits  are  the  world's 
artificial  foreigners,  hence  the  immen- 
sity of  their  accomplishment." 

In  the  year  1930  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  in  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness of  North  America  through  the 
canonization  of  eight  French  Jesuit 
martyrs  who,  between  1642  and  1649, 
shed  their  blood  under  the  most  atro- 
cious circumstances  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  this 
continent. 

"In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they 
seemed  to  die."  Indeed,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances go,  utter  failure  and  ruin 
stamped  themselves  upon  this  work, 
for  no  visible  remnant  of  it  survived. 
The  Indian  Nations  for  whose  sake 
these  martyrs  gave  up  their  lives,  per- 
ished from  the  earth.  The  churches 
they  founded  melted  away.  Their 
memory,  the  records  they  left  and  the 
inspiration  of  their  example  alone  re- 
mained. They  were  followed,  how- 
ever, by  a  never  ceasing  stream  of 
other  missionaries,  of  their  own  and 
different  religious  Orders,  so  that  in 
a  few  years  there  arose  in  the  Wilder- 
ness a  New  France,  Catholic  to  the 
core,  and  for  a  time  material  success 
seemed  to  crown  the  century  and  more 
of  sufferings,  labors,  and  sacrifices  so 
heroically  endured.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration. 

After  years  of  struggle  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  with  unfriendly  Indians  who 
were  the  latters'  allies,  Montcalm  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  gave  up  his  life 
with  the  lost  cause.  Nothing  was  left 
for  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada 
but  to  choose  between  exile  and  the  ac- 


ceptance of  a  rule  hostile  to  their  re- 
ligion and  their  laws.  But  again  materi- 
al loss  brought  with  it  the  assurance  of 
spiritual  gain,  for  Catholic  France,  no 
longer  a  political  rival  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  America,  soon  became  the 
only  friendly  power  to  which  the  latter 
could  turn  in  their  oncoming  struggle 
for  independence.  In  accepting  Cath- 
olic help.  Congress  set  up  a  standard 
of  toleration  for  all  things  Catholic, 
from  which  even  the  most  bigoted 
among  the  leaders  could  never  retreat. 
The  train  of  events  which  led  to  this 
denouement  are  not  so  obvious  to  the 
superficial  observer,  but  the  mysterious 
workings  of  Providence  can  be  traced 
through  them  all  and  may  we  not  say 
that  it  was  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
that  wrought  this  great  miracle? 

By  the  terms  of  the  Capitulation  of 
1759,  England  bound  herself  to  respect 
the  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Canada  who  passed  un- 
der her  rule.  These  fundamental  con- 
cessions were  renewed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1763.  During  the  nine  years 
that  followed,  the  burning  question  be- 
fore Parliament  was  how  the  newly  ac- 
quired provinces  should  become  organ- 
ized so  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  Britsh  Commonwealth.  There  were 
members  of  Parliament  who  clearly 
saw  that  if  British  promises  were  not 
kept,  and  at  least  some  consideration 
shown  the  French  subjects  so  recently 
acquired,  these  latter  would  become  dis- 
satisfied and  in  all  probability  would 
be  led  to  join  forces  with  the  British 
Colonists  to  the  South,  whose  loyalty 
in  many  cases  was  becoming  open  to 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
members,  who  saw  the  danger  to  Eng- 
lish rule  from  another  angle  (notably 
such  men  as  Chatham,  Burke,  and 
Fox),  advocated  a  strong  rule  and 
a  drastic  forcing  of  Protestantism  and 
of  English  laws  upon  the  inhabitants, 
utterly     regardless    of    consequences. 
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Never  was  question  more  hotly  de- 
bated, and  yet  in  the  end  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  overruled.  The  Quebec 
Bill,  passed  over  the  heads  of  these 
brilliant  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
whatever  its  faults,  in  becoming  law 
did  save  Catholicism  to  Canada.  But 
it  struck  an  even  greater  blow  at  Prot- 
estant dominance  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America  by  annexing  to  Canada 
that  vast  region,  later  to  be  known 
as  the  North  West  Territory,  lying 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Rivers,  in  which,  too,  the 
Catholic  religion  was  made  secure  to 
any  settler  who  might  be  attracted 
thither. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the 
story.  In  binding  Catholics  of  Canada 
to  her  interests  by  granting  them  free- 
dom of  worship,  and  in  enlarging  their 
borders,  England  gave  the  death  blow 
to  her  hold  upon  her  own  Colonies. 
Particularly  were  the  Colonists  in- 
furiated at  losing  their  grip  on  that 
vast  hinterland  whose  potential  wealth 
had  been  revealed  to  them  in  their  long 
struggle  with  French  and  Indians  in 
the  wilderness.  The  Quebec  Act  of 
1774,  therefore,  was  a  clarion  call  to 
revolt,  and  September  of  that  same 
year  saw  the  first  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates to  what  became  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  came  together  in  order 
to  discuss  common  grievances. 

That  same  year,  too,  a  young  King 
mounted  the  throne  of  France.  In  re- 
action to  the  philosophic  tone  which 
had  dominated  the  councils  of  the  late 
King,  Louis  XVI  called  about  him  men 
who,  like  himself,  were  devoted  to 
principles  of  Catholic  thought  and  ob- 
servance. His  Foreign  Minister,  the 
Comte  de  Vergennes,  the  most  out- 
standing of  the  advisers  of  Louis,  had 
long  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
American  situation  and  had  foreseen 
since  1763  that  Canada  lost  to  France 
would  mean  a  unity  of  interests  be- 
tween France  and  the  Colonies  in  re- 
gard to  England.  Strict  logician  and 
firm  believer  in  Catholic  principles  re- 
garding the  rights  of  nations  and  their 
attendant  obligations  of  peace  and  war 


the  Comte  de  Vergennes  saw  that  if 
the  Colonies  should  ask  help  and  if  it 
should  be  determined  that  France 
should  give  them  aid,  all  thought  of 
regaining  Canada  would  have  to  be 
given  up.  In  1775  in  sending  out 
Bonvouloir,  the  first  though  unofficial 
envoy  to  America,  with  instructions  to 
observe  and  report  the  trend  of  events 
and  to  test  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
in  Congress,  the  minister  wrote : 
''Canada  est  le  point  jaloux;  they  [the 
colonists]  must  be  made  to  realize  we 
do  not  think  of  it  at  all." 

Thus  again,  through  renunciation, 
was  France  learning  to  work  for  higher 
good  to  God  and  country.  May  we  not 
still  say,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 
doing  its  work?  America,  though  for 
the  most  part  steeped  in  Protestant 
tradition,  was  to  become  the  home  not 
alone  of  the  politically  free,  nor  of 
so-called  free-thought,  but  of  Catho- 
licism as  well. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  1782, 
Preliminaries  of  Peace  were  being  dis- 
cussed between  England,  France,  and 
Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
England  and  America  on  the  other, 
the  Holy  See,  having  watched  with  in- 
terest the  development  of  the  struggle, 
felt  the  time  had  come  to  intervene. 
The  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  there- 
fore, wrote  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in 
Paris  a  letter,  dated  January  15,  1783, 
in  which  he  urged  that : 
"...  the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  .  .  .  America  being  es- 
tablished, and  it  being  possible  to  fore- 
see that  some  other  country  or  prov- 
ince may  pass  under  a  new  rule,  .  .  . 
the  efforts  of  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  to 
the  Court  of  France  should  be  to  effec- 
tively engage  the  zeal  and  piety  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  the  end 
that,  through  the  influence  which  he 
has  with  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Congress,  he  may  be  pleased  to  procure 
an  article  concerning  the  free  exercise 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  the  solemn  covenant,  of 
peace  that  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
public  faith.  ..." 
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After  a  conference  with  the  French 
Minister  on  this  and  other  topics  men- 
tioned in  the  letter,  the  Nuncio  answer- 
ed as  follows : 

"That  Royal  Minister  [Vergennes] 
has  already  taken  pains  to  secure  peace 
in  religious  matters  for  those  subjects 
which  return  to  British  rule  [that  is, 
to  the  French  in  Canada,  italics  mine] 
by  article  VIII  of  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  signed  at  Versailles  by  him  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  by  Mr.  Alleyne 
Fitzherbert,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  and  he 
Avill  have  the  same  interest  at  heart  in 
the  formulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
to  which  end  he  will  have  in  mind  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1763, 
bearing  upon  religion.  As  regards  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  ivhich 
in  future  are  to  he  recognized  as  a  new 
sovereign  republic,  the  Count  promises 
himself  that,  as  all  religions,  and  their 
public  practice,  are  tolerated  on  prin- 
ciple, there  will  be  consent,  not  only  to 
the  presence  of  Catholic  missionaries, 
but  also  to  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  citizens  of  that  country  as  Vicar- 
Apostolic  ivith  episcopal  character. . ." 
[italics  ours.] 

The  meaning  of  the  above  is  clear. 
The  Comte  de  Vergennes,  keenly  alive 
to  the  situation,  had  already  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  offered  to  further 
bind  England  by  causing  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  new  treaty  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  1763  regarding  the  main- 
tenance of  Catholic  worship  in  Canada. 
Such  precaution  in  regard  to  the  Col- 
onies would  have  spoiled  the  confiden- 
tial relation  that  existed  betAveen 
France  and  the  country  that  owed  its 
independence  to  her  intervention; 
therefore,  the  Comte  de  Vergennes 
wisely  refrained  from  suggesting  any 
such  action.  Tactfully  evading  a  direct 
answer,  he  pointedj  out  to  the  Nuncio 
the  undoubted  ability  of  American 
Catholics  to  work  out  their  own  des- 
tiny, now  that  the  country  was  vowed 
to  the  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  again 
doing  its  work. 


Time  was  to  prove  that  the  faith  of 
the  Comte  de  Vergennes  in  the  Ameri- 
can leaders  was  justified.  In  1787,  one 
year  after  t'he  death  of  that  Minister, 
the  Continental  Congress,  by  a  last  act 
of  authorit}^,  in  creating  the  North 
West  Territory  provided  that : 

".  .  .  for  extending  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  form  the  basis  upon 
which  republics,  their  laws  and  con- 
stitutions are  erected,  to  fix  and  es- 
tablish those  principles  as  the  basis 
of  all  laws,  constitutions  and  govern- 
ments which  forever  hereafter  shall  be 
formed  in  the  said  territory  ...  it  is 
hereby  ordained  and  declared.  .  .  . 

^'Article  I.  No  person  demeaning 
himself  in  a  peaceable  manner,  shall 
ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
mode  of  worship,  or  religious  senti- 
ments, in  the  said  territory." 

Thus  the  Continental  Congress  ex- 
tended its  protection  to  the  French 
residents  of  that  region  which  the 
Quebec  Act  had  annexed  to  English 
domains,  and  which  had  been  conveyed 
back  to  the  States  after  the  war.  Hav- 
ing started  upon  this  road,  there  could 
be  no  turning  back.  The  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  made  in  1791, 
secured  to  the  rest  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  the  same  immunity 
from  religious  persecution  as  that 
given  to  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  in  a  way  that  need  for  fur- 
ther legislation  on  the  matter  could 
never  arise. 

The  blood  of  the  martyrs  had  indeed 
triumphed,  for  the  peace  of  Christ  had 
descended  upon  a  whole  continent, 
thus  fulfilling  the  object  for  which 
they  had  offered  up  their  lives. 


The  Toledo  Blade  apprehends  that 
the  time  may  come  when  men  will  have 
to  organize  and  campaign  for  equal 
rights  with  women. 


Occasional  lapses  from  moral  con- 
duct are  not  the  worst  that  may  befall 
a  man.  The  worst  is  the  beclouding  of 
intellect  and  soul  by  pride  and  persis- 
tence in  error. — K.  G. 
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Capital  Punishment 

By  Will  W.   Whalen,   Orrtannji,   Adams   Co.,   Penn. 


I  am  not  talking  pro  or  con  regard- 
ing capital  punishment.  I  am  just 
musing  over  experiences  that  came  to 
me  in  my  days  as  jail  chaplain.  Also 
trying  to  show  how  little  a  human  life 
may  mean,  and  how  small  the  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  anybody's  guilt.  And  per- 
haps lamenting  that  jail  wardens  and 
sheriffs  sometimes  allow  themselves  to 
degenerate  into  sensation  mongers. 

In  the  first  jail  I  served,  a  hanging 
was  scheduled.  It  was  just  three  weeks 
off,  when  the  murderer  fell  danger- 
ously ill.  The  highest  priced  physician 
was  engaged  to  save  him  for  the  rope. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  a  blithering  shame  if 
that  guy  croaked  on  us?"  said  the 
warden.  But  the  unfortunate  victim 
lived  to  walk  up  those  creaking  steps, 
which  he  never  descended. 

The  next  number  on  the  programme 
was  19.  He  was  a  handsome  young 
Italian,  also  convicted  of  murder.  I 
don't  believe  he  was  guilty.  In  that 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  section  of  the 
country  all  Italians  looked  alike.  The 
boy  protested  that  he  was  innocent, 
even  till  his  last  breath.  Months  after 
he  was  buried,  I  met  some  trustworthy 
Italians  who  insisted  that  the  real 
murderer  had  escaped.  There  was  then 
no  reason  why  they  should  lie. 

It  was  an  unusually  horrible  hang- 
ing. The  rope  broke,  and  the  poor, 
bleeding,  half-dead  Neapolitan  was 
dragged  up  and  hanged  all  over  again. 
I  cannot  forget  the  hard,  grim  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  the  warden  and  the 
sheriff. 

In  the  death  cell  of  another  jail,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Polish  boy, 
who  also  protested  his  innocence  of 
murder.  He  had  been  convicted  on 
purely  circumstantial  evidence.  His 
was  the  first  hanging  which  that  coun- 
try had  had  in  years,  and  invitations 
were  issued.  The  hour  set  for  the  exe- 
cution was  anywhere  between  one  and 
four  p.m.  I  w^ent  into  his  cell  at  12  :30, 
and  found  him  laughing!     I  was  mys- 


tified till  he  arose — and  staggered.   He 
was  drunk! 

"Where  and  when  did  you  get  the 
liquor?"     I  demanded. 

He  reached  me  the  nearly  emptied 
quart  bottle.  "The  sheriff  gave  it  to 
me  this  morning,  and  told  me  to  keep 
a  stiff  upper  lip ;  to  play  the  game  kid 
till  everything  was  over." 

I  emptied  the  bottle  into  the  drain 
and  went  to  see  the  sheriff.  I  insisted 
that  the  hanging  must  be  delayed  till 
the  boy  was  perfectly  sober.  "It  isn't 
seemlj^  for  a  man  to  meet  his  Creator 
in  such  a  condition,"  I  argued.  The 
sheriff  frowned,  but  didn't  dare  to 
demur. 

I  shall  always  hear  that  old  alarm 
clock  in  the  cell  ticking — ticking.  The 
sheriff  came  to  the  barred  door. 
"Ready?" 

"Not  yet!" 

He  returned.  "Must  we  wait  much 
longer  ? ' ' 

"No — but  you  must  wait.  He  is  not 
ready  yet. ' ' 

' '  Tick !  tick ! ' '  said  the  alarm  clock. 
"Be  calm!  I'll  bring  him!  You'll  get 
him!"  I  had  to  bite  my  lips  to  keep 
back  my  feelings. 

"Ready?"  The  sheriff's  impatient 
face  was  at  the  door  again.  To  me  he 
suggested  a  tiger  waiting  for  his  prey. 

' '  In  one  more  minute, ' '  answered  the 
doomed  boy,  with  his  brain  now  free 
of  the  alcohol  fumes. 

Years  after  that  poor  boy  was  in  his 
dishonored  grave,  the  real  murderer 
confessed  on  his  deathbed! 

*  *  *      - 

On  another  occasion  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  hospital  to  attend  an  ac- 
cident case.  I  found  a  Main  Street 
Socialist,  also  the  town  drunk,  in  bed 
looking  like  a  sheik  with  a  white  tur- 
ban around  his  head.  He  had  always 
been  noted  as  a  wife-beater.  He  gave 
me  the  whole  case,  and  I  will  try  to 
reproduce  what  he  said  in  his  own 
Avords : 
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"I'd  been  on  a  spree  for  ten  days. 
Came  home  in  bad  temper  to  raise 
Cain.  My  daughter  hopped  in,  and  I 
hit  her  with  a  saucer.  It  smashed  on 
her  forehead.  My  old  woman  ran  in, 
and  I  thought  a  soup  plate  was  more 
her  size.  I  took  good  aim,  and  she'd 
have  got  it  smack,  only  my  foot  slipped 
on  a  small  loose  piece  of  oil  cloth,  and 
I  pitched  head-first  into  the  edge  of 
the  stove.     I  woke  up  here." 

He  died  that  week.  Before  I  knew 
he  was  dead,  I  met  a  physician  who 
told  me  that  the  Socialist's  son  was  to 
be  jailed  for  the  murder  of  his  father. 
In  fact,  the  son  was  already  arrested, 
as  I  discovered  on  getting  the  evening 
paper.  Only  circumstantial  evidence. 
The  son  had  darted  downstairs  upon 
hearing  the  noise,  and  there  was  his 
father  prostrate  by  the  stove.  The  soup 
plate,  all  spattered  with  blood,  was  still 
clutched  in  the  man's  hand.  The  boy 
took  away  the  plate,  and  just  then  a 
neighbor,  a  notorious  gossip,  rushed  in 
as  she  had  often  done  on  such  occa- 
sions. She  never  missed  a  "pleasant 
fight,"  if  she  could  help  it.  She  saw 
the  unhappy  boy  holding  the  dripping 
plate.  Forthwith  she  spread  the  woe- 
ful tidings  that  the  son,  trying  to 
rescue  his  mother,  had  brained  his 
father  with  the  heavy  soup  plate.  I 
remonstrated  with  the  doctor  that 
surely  the  wound  in  his  temple  showed 
he  wasn't  so  hit.  But  no,  the  pointed 
edge  of  the  stove  had  cut  a  deep  gash 
that  might  have  been  made  by  the 
plate,  and  when  the  surgeons  were 
through  at  the  operating  table,  the  So- 
cialist looked  as  if  he  had  been  chopped 
with  a  battle-axe.  However,  the  testi- 
mony I  gave,  the  ante-mortem  state- 
ment made  by  the  patient,  saved  the 
boy. 

That  son  later  won  a  medal  for  dis- 
tingushed  service  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France. 


Alberlus  Magnus 

The  approaching  650th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Albertus  Magnus  has 
been  announced  by  a  pastoral  letter 
of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
Dr.  Schulte  points  out  that  Blessed 
Albertus  rightfully  bore  the  title  "Al- 
bert of  Cologne,"  since  it  was  in 
Cologne  that  he  received  his  theological 
education  and  suffered  and  worked 
during  the  best  years  of  his  life.  There 
he  was  rector  of  the  university  of  his 
Order,  which  he  founded ;  there  he  was 
active  as  a  preacher,  a  guardian  of 
souls,  a  mediator  for  peace  and  a  papal 
legate;  and  there  he  was  able  to  put 
an  end  to  the  fatal  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Archbishop-  and  the  citizens. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  but  in  his  humility  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  Cologne,  where 
he  labored  unwearyingly  until  the  end 
of  his  long  life,  and  where  also  he  was 
buried.  This  humble  Dominican  friar 
is  the  only  doctor  of  the  Church  who 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
' '  Great. "  It  is  his  glory  that  he  saved 
the  Church  from  the  danger  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine  which  existed  in  pagan 
Arabic  science.  By  his  philosophic 
labors  he  prepared  the  way  for,  and 
made  possible,  the  work  of  his  disciple, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  deserved  the 
epithet  "Great"  not  only  for  his  learn- 
ing, but  also  for  his  sanctity.  Albert 
was  beatified  in  1484.  "The  fact," 
says  the  pastoral,  "that  devotion  to 
him  has  in  our  days  been  so  extraor- 
dinarilj^  intensified  and  extended  may 
be  considered  as  foreshadowing  his  ap- 
proaching canonization." 


It  is  easier  to  believe  something  you 
don't  understand,  than  to  try  to  un- 
derstand something  vou  don't  believe. 
—A.  F.  K. 


News  items  like  the  following,  from 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  printed 
in  the  N.  Y.  World  of  Dec.  23,  explain 
Avhy  nearly  all  the  information  now 
coming  out  of  Italy  is  pro-Fascist : 
' '  Renzo  Rendi,  occasional  correspond- 
ent for  American  newspapers,  was 
sentenced  by  the  special  tribune  for 
defense  of  State  to  fifteen  years  in 
jail.  Mario  Vinciguerra  received  a  like 
sentence,  and  Gelmetti  was  ordered  to 
prison  for  three  years." 
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The  Economic  Interpretation  of  American  Civilization 


As  might  have  been  expected  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Beard's  Economic  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  and  Eco- 
nomic Origins  of  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy, the  economic  factor  receives  far 
greater  emphasis  in  The  Rise  of  Amer- 
ican Civilization  by  Charles  A.  Beard 
and  Mary  R.  Beard,  a  book  published 
in  1927,  but  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
had  space  to  discuss.  Not  that  the  au- 
thors overlook  the  significance  of  other 
factors.  Science,  literature,  journalism, 
drama,  painting,  architecture,  educa- 
tion, and  religion  all  obtain  a  large 
share  of  attention,  and  nothing,  how- 
ever apparently  trivial,  appears  to  be 
neglected  that  would  cast  light  on  the 
life  of  the  American  people.  Even 
Jonas  Chickering's  manufacture  of 
cheap  pianos  is  noted  as  contributing 
to  the  diffusion  of  musical  education 
and  taste,  and  a  passing  tribute  is  paid 
to  Will  Rogers  for  the  skill  which  can 
dissolve  a  pompous  political  show  with 
cowboy  humor. 

One  of  the  principal  services  ren- 
dered b}^  this  book  is  in  dissipating 
much  of  what  its  authors  call  "Ameri- 
can mythology. ' '  Short  shrift  is  given 
to  many  traditions  that  have  been  re- 
peated unquestioned  by  one  textbook 
after  another.  In  treating  the  revolt 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  for  instance. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beard  quite  convince  us 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  authentic 
records,  ''the  concept  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  quarrel  caused  by  a 
stubborn  king  and  obsequious  minis- 
ters shrinks  into  a  trifling  joke." 
Neither  do  they  accept  the  contempor- 
ary Tory  interpretation,  that  it  was  a 
violent  effort  of  lawless  persons  to 
evade  wise  and  moderate  laws,  nor  the 
modern  theory  that  the  contest  in 
America  was  only  the  counterpart  of 
the  struggle  led  at  home  by  Russell, 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  Gladstone.  To 
them  "the  American  Revolution  was 
merely  one  phase  of  a  social  process 
that  began  long  before  the  founding 
of  Jamestown,  and  is  not  yet  finished. ' ' 


Again,  when  our  authors  reach  what  is 
known  as  the  Civil  War,  they  effectual- 
ly disentangle  the  issues  of  that  conflict 
from  the  confusion  in  which  they  have 
generally  been  obscured.  The  Civil 
War  was  fought  neither  because  of 
slavery  nor  to  decide  the  question  of 
State  rights.  At  bottom  it  was  a  social 
war.  Only  by  the  a^ccidents  of  climate, 
soil,  and  geography  did  it  become  a 
sectional  struggle. 

The  same  ability  to  free  themselves 
from  the  bias  of  conventional  theories 
distinguishes  the  authors'  treatment  of 
many  other  matters  of  varying  im- 
portance. They  show  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  such  popular  misconcep- 
tions as  that  the  settlement  of  Virginia 
was  less  religious  in  its  motive  than 
that  of  Massachusetts ;  that  the  early 
colonies  were  founded  on  a  democratic 
basis;  that  the  education  laws  of  New 
England  were  an  anticipation  of  mod- 
ern ideas  of  the  right  of  the  State  to 
establish  schools;  that  the  signing'  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
marked  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  and 
other  marks  of  general  enthusiasm; 
that  the  doctrines  expressed  in  that 
document  were  of  French  origin;  that 
during  the  period  between  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution 
the  country  was  rapidly  falling  into 
chaos ;  that  the  debates  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  framed  the  Constitution  were 
notable  for  disagreement  rather  than 
unanimity;  that  the  War  of  1812  was 
caused  by  England's  depredations  on 
American  trade  and  her  impressment 
of  American  seamen;  and  that  Ameri- 
can parties  sprang  from  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Union. 

In  short,  if  the  conclusions  of  this 
book  are  to  be  accepted,  American 
teachers  of  history  will  have  to  lay 
aside  most  of  the  manuals  hitherto  in 
use  in  the  schools. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  eco- 
nomic factor  is  at  least  being  given  due 
attention  in  the  study  of  American  his- 
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tory.  By  and  bye,  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
assigned  its  proper  place,  and  then  we 
may  hope   to   have  a  true  and   well- 


rounded  history  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, in  which  all  factors  are  duly  con- 
sidered, and  none  is  overestimated. 


A  New  Text-Book  of  Church  History  for  High  Schools 

By  the  Rev.   Francis  Borgia  Steck,   O.F.M.,   Ph.D.,    Quincy   College,    Q 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  Church 
History  should  find  a  place  in  the 
Catholic  high-school  curriculum  of 
studies  and  that  the  most  appropriate 
time  to  take  it  is  the  last  year  conjoint- 
ly with  religion.  By  that  time,  pre- 
sumably, the  pupils  have  completed 
the  course  in  profane  history  and  will 
be  better  able  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  role  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  played  during  the  twenty 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Teachers  who  favor  and  adopt  this 
plan  will  find  Church  History  by  the 
Rev.  John  Laux,  M.A.  (Benziger 
Brothers),  a  very  satisfactory  text 
both  as  to  content  and  manner  of  treat- 
ment. With  due  emphasis  on  essen- 
tials, the  volume  presents,  as  stated  on 
the  title  page,  ''a  Complete  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Present 
Day."  Variety  of  type  and  division 
of  matter  into  sections,  periods,  and 
chapters  add  to  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. Pupils  will  find  the  ''Reading 
from  the  Sources"  after  each  chapter 
interesting  as  well  as  enlightening.  The 
illustrations,  about  125  in  number,  are 
mostly  reproductions  either  of  well- 
known  paintings  or  of  curious  old 
prints.  Of  the  eight  maps,  the  one 
depicting  the  "Missionary  Activities 
of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries"  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting. 

After  reading  the  entire  text,  as  is 
his  custom  before  offering  comments, 
the  present  reviewer  feels  that,  as  to 
manner  of  treatment,  the  volume  of 
Fr.  Laux  leaves  very  little  to  be  de- 
sired. It  will  undoubtedly  provide  our 
high-school  pupils  with  a  compre- 
hensive and  serviceable  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  and,  if 
handled  by  a  competent  teacher,  will 
surely  hold  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
in  the  class  room.    What  impresses  one 


uincy.   111. 

as  an  especially  noteworthy  feature  is 
the  author's  ample  use  of  biography. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  accepted 
principles  of  pedagogy.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  history  it  is  the  biographical 
method  that  will  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults with  boys  and  girls  of  high-school 
age.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that,  while  intended  primarily 
for  use  in  the  class  room,  the  volume 
under  review  will  prove  valuable  also 
for  the  home.  A  better  knowledge  of 
Church  History,  if  derived  from  a 
book  such  as  Fr.  Laux  has  written,  will 
necessarily  result  in  greater  fervor  and 
zeal  among  our  Catholic  laity. 

AVhere  the  reviewer  found  errors 
that  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  correct  is 
in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  Church 
in  Colonial  America  (pp.  469-477  and 
545-577).  Among  the  "first  in  the 
field"  (p.  471)  of  the  New  World  mis- 
sions were  also  the  Augustinians ;  they 
came  to  Mexico  as  early  as  1533.  Not 
in  Canada,  but  in  Florida,  was  "the 
first  successful  missionary  enterprise 
in  North  America"  (p.  473)  launched, 
if  we  exclude  Mexico.  The  pupil  will 
ask:  Who  were  the  "Recollects"?  Fre- 
quently even  the  teacher  does  not  know 
that  they  were  Franciscans.  The 
Jesuits  came  to  Canada  in  1625,  at  the 
request  of  the  Franciscans.  No  so- 
called  "reductions"  (p.  474)  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Jesuits  in  Canada. 
The  Sulpicians  did  not  arrive  in  Mon- 
treal until  1657.  Father  Marquette 
did  not  die  at  Kaskaskia  in  Illinois 
(p.  476),  but  near  Luddington  in 
Michigan.  Neither  did  he  leave  us  an 
account  of  his  voyage  with  Jolliet ;  the 
account  we  have — and  it  is  the  only 
one — was  certainly  not  composed  by 
Marquette. 

Father  Luis  Cancer  (p.  545)  was 
one   of  three  Dominicans    who    were 
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martyred  in  Florida  in  1549.  The  first 
to  undertake  organized  missionary 
work  in  Florida  were  the  Jesuits.  Re- 
called by  St.  Francis  Borgia  in  1570, 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  Francis- 
cans, whose  missionary  labors,  begin- 
ning in  1573,  were  crowned  with  re- 
markable success.  Their  work  was  not 
"stopped  by  Governor  Moore's  in- 
vasion from  Carolina  in  1704." 
Though,  as  result  of  the  invasion,  the 
Apalachee  missions  had  to  be  abandon- 
ed, the  friars  continued  their  labors 
elsewhere  and  also  erected  new  mis- 
sions for  the  Apalachee  fugitives. 

As  to  New  Mexico  and  California 
(pp.  546-548),  we  note  the  following 
points.  In  connection  with  Coronado 
(p.  546)  mention  might  be  made  of 
Father  Juan  de  Padilla,  O.F.M.,  the 
proto-martyr  of  the  United  States. 
Juan  de  Oiiate  and  the  Franciscans 
came  to  New  Mexico  in  1598.  The  au- 
thor's date  for  the  founding  of  Santa 
Fe  is  a  misprint ;  it  should  be  1609.  The 
general  uprising  in  1680,  resulting  in 
the  martyrdom  of  twenty-one  Francis- 
cans, took  place  on  August  10.  The 
statement  that  "the  missions  failed  to 
prosper"  after  the  reconquest  of  New 
Mexico,  in  1696,  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  mission  records  still  preserved  in 
manuscript.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  some  thirty  years 
before  the  arrival  of  Lamy  as  vicar- 
apostolic,  that  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
Franciscans  was  destroyed.  The  date 
1794  is  evidently  a  misprint;  Father 
Serra  came  to  Mexico  in  1749.  San 
Carlos  de  Monterey  (p.  547)  is  usually 
styled  Carmelo  Mission  or  Carmel-by- 
the-Sea.  Nine  missions,  all  founded 
b^  Father  Serra,  were  in  operation 
when  he  died;  hence  to  those  enumer- 
ated should  be  added  San  Diego  and 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Twelve  more  were 
founded  after  Father  Serra 's  death, 
between  1796  and  1823.  May  we  add 
that  the  author  has  overlooked  the 
achievements  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Franciscans  in  Arizona,  notably  of 
Fathers  Eusebio  Kino  and  Francisco 
Garces. 


The  reviewer  draws  attention  to 
these  matters  because  he  regards 
Church  History  as  a  worth-while  text 
book  and  hopes  to  see  it  introduced 
into  our  Catholic  high  schools.  His 
observations  pertain  to  matters,  not  of 
personal  opinion,  but  of  recorded  fact. 
Hence  he  is  confident  that  the  author 
will  consider  them  for  future  editions 
of  his  work.  The  reviewer  knows  from 
experience  how  teachers  welcome  such 
corrections  and  ent-er  them  into  their 
desk  copies.  Finally,  if  our  observa- 
tions are  limited  to  the  portions  deal- 
ing with  Colonial  history,  the  reason  is 
because  we  are  familiar  with  this  par- 
ticular field  of  Catholic  Church  history. 


There  was  intense  excitement  last 
spring  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conven- 
tion of  American  booksellers  in  New 
York,  when  several  large  publishing 
houses  announced  that  they  were  going 
to  publish  books  at  one  dollar  the  copy. 
The  publishers  of  the  dollar  books  did 
not  find  the  great  market  they  ex- 
pected and  which  they  needed  to  make 
the  venture  profitable.  One  by  one 
the  dollar  books  have  been  eliminated, 
until  now  the  larger  number  available 
at  that  price  seem  to  be  detective 
stories  and  reprints.  The  American 
public  evidently  is  not  such  an  exten- 
sive reader  as  certain  publishers 
thought.  Nor  does  it  apparently  be- 
lieve that  good  literature  can  be  pro- 
duced at  one  dollar.  The  movement 
for  cheaper  books  has  not  entirely  died 
out,  but  it  is  no  longer  as  vigorous  as 
it  was  in  its  youth. 


Dr.  Einstein's  position  is  to  be  chal- 
lenged in  a  book  on  which  Dr.  Arthur 
Lynch  is  engaged.  Some  years  ago 
Professor  Ebbinghaus  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  first  suggestion 
of  relativit}'-  in  its  modern  form  came 
from  Descartes,  who,  to  escape  the  In- 
quisition, said  that  to  say  that  the 
earth  moved  round  the  sun  was  really 
pretty  much  the  same  as  saying  that 
the  sun  moved  round  the  earth.  Dr. 
Lynch  says  he  finds  most  of  the  relativ- 
ity idea  in  Gauss,  von  Staudt,  Rie- 
mann,  Ricci,  and  others. 
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Dowsing  and  the  Divining  Rod 

I 

To  the  Editor  :— 

I  had  an  uncle  who  was  a  dowser 
and  in  whose  hands  the  forked  maple 
stick — for  that  was  what  he  always 
nsed — bent  down  in  the  neighborhood 
of  water  so  strongly  that  the  bark 
w^ould  be  rubbed  from  beneath  his 
hands.  We  put  up  a  job  on  him 
once,  and  his  forked  stick  failed  to 
work  over  an  abundant  water  supply 
because  he  was  expecting  to  find  it  in 
another  place. 

Dowsing  and  foretelling  the  w^eather 
from  the  moon  are  in  the  same  class. 
Farmers  and  sailors,  the  two  classes 
of  people  who  are  most  dependent  on 
the  weather,  will  tell  you  all  about 
tomorrow's  weather  from  the  moon, 
but  the  "Weather  Bureau  knows  there 
is  no  connection  at  all  between  the 
weather  and  the  moon.  That  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  the  sailors  and 
farmers,  they  go  right  on.  The  weather 
changes,  and  so  does  the  moon. 
Prophecies  will  be  right  about  half  the 
time.  Two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  water,  and  the  land  third  has 
water  not  very  far  beneath  the  surface, 
over  nine-tenths  of  the  area.  Probably 
it  is  much  more  than  this,  but  if  you 
suggest  the  presence  of  water,  you  will 
be  right  nine  out  of  ten  times.  Dear 
old  Professor  Pettenkofer  of  Munich 
thought  that  he  had  found  that 
typhoid  fever  and  certain  other  germ 
diseases  were  dependent  on  the  ground 
water,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  spring  and 
the  fall,  when  the  water  in  the  ground 
is  closer  to  the  surface  than  it  is  in 
the  winter,  there  is  likely  to  be  more 
typhoid.  It  is  quite  true  that  there 
is  more  typhoid  in  the  spring  and  the 
fall,  but  that  was  not  because  of  the 
ground  water  but  for  other  reasons. 

I  have  had  a  dozen  of  dowsers  tell 
me  how  infallible  they  were  in  finding 
water,  and  I  have  known  some  of  them 
to  fail,  though,  of  course,  most  of  them 
succeed.  The  chances  are  more  than 
nine  out  of  ten  in  their  favor. 

I  have  known  ever  so  many  men  who 
were  quite  sure  that  certain  remedies 


cured  disease  and  certain  modes  of 
treatment  relieved  their  symptoms, 
though  there  was  nothing  of  any 
physical  value  in  either  the  remedy  or 
the  treatment.  Their  own  minds  made 
them  better  because  their  minds  were 
making  them  ill.  If  dowsing  concerned 
only  water,  one  might  think  that  per- 
haps there  was  something  in  it,  but 
in  various  places  they  find  oil  and  sil- 
ver and  gold  and  natural  gas  and  min- 
eral springs,  all  by  means  of  dowsing. 
They  prove  too  much. 

James  J.  Walsh 
New  York  City. 

II 

To  the  Editor  :— 

'Just  had  the  F.R.  this  morning  and 
read  with  great  interest  the  comments 
on  dowsing.  I  have  some  experiences 
regarding  it  too. 

Last  summer  a  farmer  near  Evans- 
ville,  because  of  the  drought,  got  him 
a  dow^ser  to  locate  water,  so  that  he 
might  dig  a  well.  I  happened  to  be 
there  before  they  started  drilling.  I 
did  not  know  the  place  that  had  been 
indicated  by  the  dowser,  but  took  a 
forked  stick  myself  and  began  dows- 
ing. The  prong  bent  most  forcibly  at 
a  certain  point,  and  I  indicated  it  to 
those  present.  It  happened  to  be  about 
ten  ft.  from  the  place  the  dowser  had 
pointed  out.  The  farmer  had  often 
tried  this  himself,  but  with  absolutely 
no  success.  The  stick  would  not  bend 
for  him.  When  he  saw  how  it  bent  for 
me,  he  took  it,  stood  over  the  place 
that  I  had  indicated  and,  behold!  the 
prong  went  down.  He  stood  over  the 
place  that  the  expert  had  indicated 
and  nothing  happened.  They  drilled 
over  the  place  that  I  had  indicated. 
Now  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  believe 
in  this  thing.  The  drilling  turned  to 
be  for  a  long  time  a  heart-breaking 
affair.  They  had  expected,  according 
to  the  dowser,  to  find  the  water  at 
about  forty  ft.  They  found  nothing  at 
that  depth,  but  kept  on  drilling.  It 
was  expensive,  too,  as  they  struck  rock, 
but  they  kept  on  to  a  depth  of  over 
800  ft.,  and  lo  and  behold!  they  now 
have    plenty    of    water,    though    the 
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drought  of  last  summer  has  virtually 
continued  even  up  to  now. 

The  reason  why  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  believe  in  the  thing  is  this :  If  I  take 
a  forked  stick  and  begin  to  walk  with 
it,  it  will  bend  down  anywhere  and 
seemingly  everywhere.  It  matters  not 
what  kind  of  a  twig  I  use,  it  will  bend 
until,  at  times,  it  twists  off  and  breaks 
in  my  hands.  My  opinion  is  that  al- 
most everywhere  under  ground  there  is 
water,  if  you  just  dig  deep  enough. 

(Rev.)  F.  J.  Tecklenburg 
Evansville,  111. 

Ill 

To  the  Editor  :— 

In  looking  over  some  letters  of  an 
old  acquaintance  I  have  come  across 
some  interesting  items  about  the  Dow- 
ser's Rod.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  sci- 
entific accuracy  of  the  excerpt  which 
I  give  from  one  of  the  letters,  but  I  feel 
that  some  of  your  readers  will  find  it 
interesting.     It  reads  as  follows: 

''As  you  have  not  seen  the  pamphlet 
on  the  rod,  I  must  tell  you  what  dis- 
tinction I  make  between  the  downward 
and  upward  dowsers.  If  a  current  of 
living,  running  water  (dowsers  cannot 
find  still  or  stagnant  water)  is  20  feet 
deep,  a  downward  dowser  may  feel  the 
spring  when  he  is  directly  over  it,  but 
cannot  tell  how  deep  it  is  directly  un- 
der him.  That's  all.  Some  of  the  same 
class  (downward  dowers)  may  feel  it 
when  1,  2,  5,  10,  15,  18,  20  feet  from 
the  direct  perpendicular  over  the 
spring,  these  may  approximate  its 
depth.  The  upward  dowsers  may  feel 
the  spring.  For  my  case  and  I  could 
not  find  another  like  mine,  I  begin  to 
feel  it  60  feet  from  the  perpendicular. 
First  at  60  feet  the  rod  starts  by  a 
move  downwards.  At  40  feet  from  the 
first  faint  movement  it  reverses,  turns 
in  the  contrary  direction,  starting  by 
an  upward  thrust.  This  reversal  takes 
place  at  20  feet  from  the  point  perpen- 
dicular over  the  spring.  I  know  the 
spring  is  20  feet  deep. 

' '  The  downward  dowsers  have  no  re- 
versal of  the  rod.  I  feel  a  spring  20 
feet  deep,  60  feet  either  way  from  the 
perpendicular,    therefore    in    all    120 


feet.  But  the  first  hints  are  so  faint 
that  I  don't  bother  myself  about  them, 
so  let  us  say  100  or  even  80  feet,  but 
I  notice  well  the  reversals  on  each  side 
for  they  give  me  the  depth." 

The  author  of  this  letter  has  been 
put  through  severe  tests  by  incredu- 
lous men  of  science,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  divining  rod  would  invariably 
work  near  water.  One  of  the  tests 
was  conducted  indoors.  A  water  spigot 
was  turned  on,  and 'when  the  operator 
approached  it,  the  rod  moved.  On  this 
same  occasion  while  crossing  the  room, 
he  would  suddenly  stop  and  say : 
"There  is  a  water  pipe  right  here  un- 
der the  floor."  The  proprietor  of  the 
house  who  had  the  pipes  installed 
verified  his  statement.  One  day  while 
lost  in  the  woods,  the  same  operator, 
by  making  use  of  the  rod,  discovered 
the  flow  of  a  subterranean  stream,  and 
by  patient  calculations  ascertained  the 
spot  where  the  stream  gushed  forth. 

Fr.  Jerome,  O.S.B. 
St.  Leo,  Fla. 


The  Italian  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  has  decided  to  undertake  exten- 
sive excavations  round  a  huge  mound, 
completely  covered  with  shrubs,  which 
rises  near  Appiano,  not  far  from  Bol- 
zano, in  the  Alto  Adige.  This  mound 
has  been  locally  known  for  centuries 
as  "the  tomb  of  Attila."  It  is  not 
clear  why  the  mound  has  received  this 
name,  for  Attila  died  at  Orsowa  in 
Hungary  in  453  A.  D.,  and  was  in  all 
probability  buried  there.  At  any  rate, 
local  tradition  has  always  claimed  that 
the  mound  was  the  tomb  of  the  King 
of  the  Huns.  The  pyramid,  which  lies 
on  the  road  from  Caldari  to  La  Men- 
dola,  covers  an  area  of  over  1000 
square  meters  and  is  twelve  meters  in 
height.  The  monument  is  of  a  very 
primitive  character  and  has  little  ar- 
tistic importance ;  the  stones  are  heap- 
ed one  upon  the  other,  without  cement 
of  any  kind.  The  first  objects  dis- 
covered are  of  considerable  historic  in- 
terest, since  they  belong  to  the  neolithic 
age. 
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The  Legend  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
Apostle 

Father  Alfons  Vath,  S.J.,  the  editor 
of  the  Katholische  Missionen,  the  most 
scholarly  periodical  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  missions,  has  re- 
cently issued  a  second  revised  edition 
of  his  booklet,  Der  hi.  Thomas,  der 
Apostel  Indiens,  a  critical  investiga- 
tion of  the  ancient  legend  which  says 
that  the  Apostle  Thomas  was  the  first 
missionary  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
India  and  was  martyred  there.  Fr. 
Vath  follows  the  late  Fr.  Dahlmann's 
reasoning  (Die  Thomas-Leg ende,  Frei- 
burg, 1912),  at  least  up  to  a  certain 
point.  He  holds  that  St.  Thomas  went 
to  the  court  of  King  Gundaphar  of 
Gandhara  and  was  successful  in  his 
Apostolic  labors  in  that  Parthian  king- 
dom, which  centred  about  Peshawar. 
But  the  (heretical)  "Acts  of  St.  Thom- 
as" consist  of  two  parts — and  it  is 
about  the  second  that  opinions  and  in- 
terpretations diverge.  St.  Thomas,  so 
the  narrative  goes,  from  Gandhara  was 
invited  to  another  kingdom,  and  there 
was  martyred.  The  point  is,  where  was 
that  other  kingdom?  Fr.  Dahlmann 
thought  that  St.  Thomas  was  martyred 
in  Gundaphar 's  kingdom  and  that  the 
second  part  of  the  legend  merely  refers 
to  the  transportation  of  his  relics  to 
Gujerat.  This  seems  to  Fr.  Vath  to  be 
bending  the  evidence  of  tradition  to 
the  breaking  point.  On  the  other  hand. 
South  Indian  tradition  has  always 
ignored  Gandhara  and  claimed  that 
Gundaphar  reigned  in  Travancore — a 
claim  demolished  by  the  discovery  of 
Gundaphar  coins  in  Gandhara.  The 
South  Indian  tradition,  of  course,  had 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  that,  from 
the  friendly  kingdom  of  Travancore, 
St.  Thomas  eventually  travelled  to  the 
unfriendly  covintry  beyond  the  Ghats, 
and  was  finally  martyred  near  Madras 
and  buried  at  Mylapore,  a  place  not 
known  to  the  "Acts,"  but  certainly 
connected  with  St.  Thomas  since  the 
sixth  century. 

Now  comes  Fr.  Vath  and  conjectures 
that  St.  Thomas  did  both :  first  he  went 


to  the  friendly  country  of  the  Gan- 
dhara kingdom;  after  that  he  went 
down  the  Indus  and  took  ship  for 
Travancore^  whence  he  went  by  bul- 
lockcart  to  Mylapore,  to  meet  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Zacharias,  the 
eminent  convert,  writing  in  the  Week 
(Bombay),  this  conjecture  does  as 
much  violence  to  the  tradition  as  Fr. 
Dahlmann's.  The  Acts  of  St.  Thomas, 
he  writes,  "speak  of  no  sea  voyage: 
St.  Thomas  simply  gets  into  a  chariot 
and  drives  away  from  King  Gun- 
daphar's  country.  Moreover,  on  the 
way,  the  oxen  failing,  he  commands 
wild  asses  to  draw  the  chariot.  Now 
there  are  no  such  animals  in  South 
India,  nor  have  there  ever  been  any; 
but  wild  asses  are  still  found  to  the 
North  of  the  Gandhara  country,  be- 
yond the  Pamir.  I  therefore  maintain 
that  St.  Thomas  went  north,  to  the 
Kushana  kingdom,  the  enemies  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  and  there  naturally 
fared  badly.  That  his  relics  were  taken 
away,  partly  to  Edessa,  partly  to 
Mylapore,  by  Parthians,  whom  I 
identify  with  the  Pallavas,  would  ex- 
plain the  infiltration  of  the  St.  Thomas 
tradition  in  the  wake  of  the  Pallava 
southward  drive  and  explains — to  me, 
satisfactorily — the  connection  of  Gan- 
dhara with  Mylapore." 

To  round  off  this  sketch  of  his  own 
theory.  Dr.  Zacharias  says  that  Cran- 
ganore  and  Travancore  seem  to  him  to 
be  the  field  of  the  Apostolic  labors  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  that  there  the 
two  streams  of  evangelization  eventual- 
ly met — St.  Thomas,  the  Parthian 
Apostle's  from  the  North,  St.  Barth- 
olomew, the  Ethiopean  Apostle's  from 
the  South:  whence  Travancore  in  the 
time  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  was  still 
known  as  the  land  of  the  Church  of 
Saints  Thomas  and  Bartholomew. 


Language  does  not  depend  on  rules 
of  grammar  alone,  any  more  than  his- 
torv  depends  upon  a  rule  of  law. 
—A.  F.  K. 
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Intercollegiate   Sports 

The  decision  of  Fr.  Robert  Kelly, 
S.J.,  President  of  Loj^ola  University, 
Chicago,  to  abolish  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball is  an  act  marked  above  all  else 
with  great  courage.  Father  Kelly  will 
be  roundly  criticized  and  even  abused 
for  it,  and  the  university  which  he 
'represents  may  be  made  to  feel  the 
results  of  his  drastic  action  in  a  de- 
creased patronage.  For,  as  must  be 
obvious  to  the  most  heated  antagonist 
of  the  present  high-pressure  sport  sys- 
tem, the  American  public,  in  consider- 
able percentage,  rates  educational  in- 
stitutions according  to  athletic  prowess. 
An  institution  that  has  not  been  able 
to  achieve  an  outstanding  scholastic 
reputation,  and  must,  therefore,  rely 
in  some  measure  upon  student  support, 
is  adopting  suicidal  measures  in 
eliminating  intercollegiate  athletics. 
For  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  internal  history  of  American  edu- 
cation, both  Catholic  and  non-Catholic, 
we  can  present,  if  necessary,  a  con- 
siderable list  of  institutions  that  re- 
pented of  their  act  of  abolition  and 
again  restored  the  cult  of  the  body  to 
its  former  pedestal.  Hence,  we  must  not 
become  too  angry  with  the  presidents 
of  institutions,  particularly  Catholic, 
who  persist  in  maintaining  the  show 
business  as  a  part  of  their  educational 
programme.  It  is  supposed  that,  be- 
ing human,  such  unfortunate  individ- 
uals as  presidents  will  at  least  attempt 
to  keep  the  institution  they  represent 
a-going.  We  know  of  a  number  of 
educational  emporiums  where  athletics 
would  be  reduced  to  the  role  of  student 
recreation  if  it  were  possible  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  But  here  in  America,  in  this 
third  decade  of  the  20th  century  it  is 
quite  generally  impossible  to  follow 
common  sense  in  educational  matters. 
In  this  matter  of  collegiate  athletics 
we  have  always  been  inclined  to  sym- 
pathize with  college  presidents,  es- 
pecially those  of  Catholic  institutions, 
and  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs, 
namely,  on  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  chaotic  condition  of   Catholic 


education  which  has  resulted  from  the 
fostering  of  individual  educational 
hierarchies  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
financial  support.  Place  the  support 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
on  a  reasonable  and  adequate  basis  and 
the  intercollegiate  show  business  will 
be  dropped  overnight  in  the  majority 
of  institutions.  H.  A.  F. 


An  Inquisition  Trial 

An  Englishman  and  the  Mexican  In- 
quisition, by  G.  R.  G.  Conway  (Mexi- 
co City :  A.  G.  Calderon,  Apartado 
490),  tells  the  story  of  one  Robert 
Tomson,  a  Hampshire  man  from  An- 
dover,  who  went  to  Seville  to  learn 
Spanish  and  then  obtained  permission 
to  go  to  "New  Spain,"  where  by  an 
indiscreet  conversation  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed doubts  in  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  he  fell 
foul  of  the  Inquisition.  His  prosecu- 
tion, trial,  and  sentence  are  elaborately 
recorded  in  the  original  documents, 
which  Mr.  Conway  publishes  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  with  a  wealth  of  in- 
teresting notes.  In  view  of  the  reputa- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  Inquisition  in 
Protestant  countries,  the  reader  is  like- 
ly to  be  surprised  by  the  procedure 
of  the  Inquisitors  in  Mexico  and  the 
nature  of  Tomson 's  sentence;  but  Mr. 
Conway  in  a  historical  introduction 
points  out  that,  if  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain  is  credited  with  having  burned 
alive  298  victims  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  its  existence,  it  only  burned 
sixteen  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  a  century  of  its  work  in  Mexico,  and 
these  were  mercifully  garrotted  before 
the  flames,  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned, reached  them,  Tomson  es- 
caped with  a  mild  penance  and  a  short 
imprisonment,  which  involved  his  de- 
portation (at  no  small  expense  to  the 
State,  defrayed  in  his  case  from  the 
confiscated  goods  of  a  heretic)  to 
Spain. 

After  his  release  he  lived  without 
molestation,  married,  and  prospered  in 
Seville,  but  his  reconciliation  to  the 
Church  can  hardly  have  been  quite  so 
thorough  as  the  Inquisitors  would  have 
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wished,  as  his  description  of  the  storm 
in  which  he  was  wrecked  near  San 
Juan  de  Ulhia,  written  after  his  re- 
lease, contains  a  passage  which  could 
easily  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
fresh  prosecution  had  it  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Inquisition. 
Throughout  the  period  covered  by  his 
adventures  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
animus  against  Tomson  or  any  of  his 
compatriots  as  being  Englishmen,  but 
the  Inquisitors  in  Mexico  seem  to  have 
had  grave  suspicions  as  to  the  preten- 
sions of  England  to  be  a  Christian 
country,  since  Tomson  was  asked  dur- 
ing his  trial  whether  he  had  been  bap- 
tized and  whether  there  was  a  church 
in  his  native  town. 


Hell 

In  the  opinion  of  Catholic  Book 
Notes,  which  still  retains  its  rank  as 
the  best  Catholic  book  review  in  the 
English  language,  the  much-discussed 
volume.  What  is  the  Real  Hellf  (Lon- 
don: Cassell),  written  by  various  au- 
thors, nearly  all  non-Catholic,  has  this 
value  for  Catholic  readers  that  it  ''be- 
trays evidence  that  the  crude  univer- 
salism  of  a  generation  ago  is  disappear- 
ing. For  in  spite  of  the  rejection  of  a 
crude  material  hell  by  almost  all  the 
writers,  there  is  at  least  some  uniform- 
ity in  their  unwilling  admission  of  an 
eternal  element.  That  indeed  is  all 
that  the  Church  has  always  fought  for. 
Students  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  can- 
not forget  how  careful  he  is  in  his 
analysis  of  the  actual  pains  of  hell ;  and 
to  those  all  that  appears  in  this  book 
with  reference  to  the  traditional  view 
will  appear  superfluous  when  the 
Church's  teaching  is  at  stake.  Abbot 
Butler  gives  a  very  careful  statement 
of  the  Catholic  teaching,  not  forgetting 
to  point  out  that  most  of  the  objections 
to  'heir  are  answered  by  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory.  .  .  .  The  views  of 
some  of  the  writers,  even  those  of  Dean 
Inge,  .  .  .  show  that  many  to-day  have 
come  round  to  the  view  that,  as  Miss 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith  says  here,  'to  dis- 
card [hell]  altogether  is  also  to  discard 
our  belief  in  human  free-will,  and  to 
make  of  an  ordered  universe  a  mere 


good-natured,  haphazard,  fragmentary 
system,  wherein  it  doesn't  particularly 
matter  Avhat  one  does  or  what  one  is, 
because  it  is  all  certain  to  come  right 
in  the  end'." 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that 
the  Catholic  doctrine  on  hell  is  very 
accurately  stated  also  by  the  Abbe  A. 
Michel  in  his  book,  The  Last  Things, 
translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Miller,  D.D.,  and  published  by  Sands 
&  Co.  and  the  B.  Herder  Book  Co.  as 
Vol.  VII  of  the  "Catholic  Library  of 
Religious  Knowledge. ' '  The  author  ex- 
plains what  the  Church  reallj^  teaches 
on  hell  and  how  this  teaching  is  often 
perverted  by  theologians  and  pious 
writers,  who,  unlike  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  allow  imagination  to  take  the 
place  of  reason. 


The  Osservatore  Romano  denounces 
the  production  of  an  Italian  version  of 
a  play  which  was  seen  here  in  the 
"talkies"  last  year,  namely,  Somerset 
Maughan's  tragedy,  "The  Sacred 
Flame."  The  Osservatore  aptly  sug- 
gests that  it  might  better  be  entitled 
"The  Sacrilegious  Flame."  The 
"flame"  is  a  mother's  burning  love 
for  her  son.  He  is  dying  of  an  in- 
curable disease,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  wife  is  carrying  on  a  sinful  liaison 
with  the  dying  man's  brother.  The 
mother,  after  a  long  mental  conflict, 
decides  that  it  would  be  a  real  act  of 
maternal  kindness  to  spare  him  further 
physical  suffering  and  at  the  same  time 
the  shock  of  discovering  that  his  wife 
is  betraying  him.  So  she  gives  him  a 
strong  opiate  poison  in  his  medicine 
and  he  dies  in  the  deep  sleep  that  it 
produces.  This  act  of  wilful  murder 
is  represented  as  inspired  by  a 
mother's  "heroic  love."  The  play  is 
offensively  pagan  in  tone  and  tendency. 


The  "Friends  of  Liberty"  is  a  new 
nation-wide  organization  seeking  to 
maintain  the  liberties  which  the  foun- 
ders of  this  country  had  in  mind  when 
they  established  it.  The  headquarters 
are  in  Cincinnati.  The  principal  aim 
of  the  group  at  present  is  to  fight  the 
eighteenth  amendment. 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


Fr.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.J.,  writes  us : 
"One  seldom  finds  a  mis-statement  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  but  in  the 
number  for  January,  1931,  H.A.F. 
says:  'The  six  Jesuit  Martyrs  were  all 
of  French  extraction  and  their  mis- 
sionary labors  were  restricted  to  New 
France  (Canada).'  There  were  eight 
Jesuit  Martyrs  in  all,  and  the  labors  of 
three  of  them  extended  beyond  New 
France  to  territory  on  this  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  at 
Auriesville.  This  territory  was  not 
then  claimed  by  New  France." 


A  subscriber  writes  to  ask  why  the 
Fortnightly  Review  has  been  omitted 
from  an  otherwise  complete  list  of 
Catholic  magazines  and  newspapers  in 
the  Franciscan  Catholic  Monthly  Re- 
view Almanac  for  1931.  The  question 
is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  editor 
of  that  interesting  and  useful  publica- 
tion. Despite  the  omission  mentioned, 
which  is,  after  all,  but  a  slight  defect, 
the  Almanac  in  question  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful  published  for  1931. 
Because  of  the  great  variety  of  its 
contents  and  the  wealth  of  information 
it  furnishes  on  many  subjects,  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  call  it  a  Catholic 
"World  Almanac."  The  publishers 
have  saved  postage  bj^  publishing  the 
Almanac  as  Vol.  XI,  No.  1  of  The 
Franciscan  (published  monthly  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.),  which  we  receive 
regularly  and  always  read  with 
pleasure. 


The  Michigan  Councillor,  a  little  K. 
of  C.  paper  published  at  Detroit,  re- 
ports more  "evidences  of  good  feeling 
and  fine  co-operation  between  Masonic 
groups  and  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
Michigan."  One  of  these  evidences  is 
a  dinner  and  drill  exhibition  given  by 
Moslem  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  the  Fourth  De- 
gree Knights  of  Columbus  of  that  city. 
The  Councillor  says  (Dec.  10th  issue) 
that  "the  several  hundred  men  of  both 


fraternities  who  attended  the  affair 
mingled  and  became  acquainted ;  they 
found  many  things  in  common  in  their 
fraternal  work  .  .  .  and  they  found 
that  after  all  there  is  every  reason  for 
close  co-operation  rather  than  for 
division."  The  Councillor  hopes  that 
such  "friendly  meetings"  will  become 
more  numerous  in  the  future.  A  Re- 
demptorist  missionary  sends  us  the  at- 
tempted vindication  of  this  movement 
by  the  Councillor  with  the  comment : 
"None  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not 
see  the  danger  of  'letting  down  the 
pasture  fences'."  Those  Catholics  who 
are  watching  this  movement  with  a 
degree  of  alarm  will  be  reassured  when 
they  learn  that  its  manifestations  are 
being  closely  watched  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  When  the  proper  time 
comes,  the  Holy  See  will  act  in  accord- 
ance with  its  traditional  principle  of 
shielding  Catholics  from  contamina- 
tion by  the  false  principles  of  the 
Masonic  craft,  which  are  so  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  neo-paganism  by 
which  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  in 
this  age  and  country,  and  which  have 
unfortunately  infected  quite  a  number 
of  unsuspecting  Catholics. 


Msgr.  E.  Jouin  has  been  printing  in 
his  Revue  Internationale  des  Societes 
Secretes  (Paris)  extracts  from  the 
anti-Masonic  utterances  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  from  Clement  XII  to  Pius  XI. 
Fifteen  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  Masonic  Constitutions  by  Ander- 
son (1723)  Clement  XII  issued  the 
Constitution  "In  eminenti"  condemn- 
ing Freemasonry  in  the  strongest 
terms  as  a  heresy  and  inflicting  cen- 
sures upon  its  members.  This  con- 
demnation has  been  repeated  in  one 
form  or  another  by  Benedict  XIV, 
Clement  XIII,  Pius  VI,  Pius  VII,  Leo 
XII,  Pius  VIII,  Gregory  XVI,  Pius 
IX,  Leo  XIII,  Pius  X,  and  Pius  XI, 
who  said  to  Msgr.  Jouin  in  a  private 
audience,  Nov.  16,  1923:  "La  Franc- 
Ma  gonnerie,  c'est  notre  mortelle  en- 
nemie  (Freemasonry  is  our  deadly 
enemy)."  It  would  be  useful  to  have 
these  papal  utterances  collected  in  an 
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English  brochure,  to  open  the  eyes  of 
certain  K.  of  C.  councils  which  love  to 
fraternize  with  the  Masons. 


Hilaire  Belloc,  discussing  the  con- 
ditions affecting  a  religious  minority, 
such  as  the  Catholic  minority  in  most 
English-speaking  countries,  says  that 
such  a  minority  "is  and  must  be  sepa- 
rate and  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word 
alien."  Not  in  a  constitutional  or  an 
international  sense,  of  course,  but  in 
the  sense  of  being  separate  and  apart; 
not  because  of  having  less  numbers  or 
less  wealth,  or  because  of  lack  of  con- 
trol of  public  affairs  or  public  opinion, 
but  because  of  its  clinging  to  ideas 
"opposed  at  many  essential  points  to 
the  rest  of  the  community."  In  other 
words,  because  the  Catholic  minority 
is  Catholic.  There  is,  of  course,  some 
accommodation  possible ;  but,  as  Bene- 
dict Elder  truly  observes  in  the 
Record,  it  cannot  be  on  religious  lines 
— at  least  not  for  Catholics,  who  take 
their  religion  as  really  a  part  of  them- 
selves (not  a  part  of  their  business, 
their  social  standing,  their  public  pres- 
tige, etc.) — as  a  thing  divine,  revealed 
once  for  all  by  Christ  our  Saviour,  not 
as  some  invention  devised  by  the  in- 
genuity of  human  minds — however 
sincere  or  sympathetic — to  meet  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  which  religious 
inventions  naturally  appeal  to  the 
majority  in  the  time  and  place  for 
which  they  are  invented.  Catholics 
can  have  no  part  with  such  and  be 
true  to  themselves. 

The  average  city  in  our  day,  be  it 
large  or  small,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  intolerable  to  sensitive  souls. 
There  are  some  pretty  cities,  and 
nearly  every  city  has  its  attractive 
vistas ;  but  the  typical  American  city 
is  a  thing  to  shrivel  the  heart  with  dis- 
gust. The  city,  too,  is  dirty.  Steadily 
we  are  losing  the  fight  against  dust  and 
filth  and  litter.  We  are  raising  a  gen- 
eration content  to  live  in  a  Avelter  of 
debris  and  waste.  The  city,  also,  is 
hideously  noisy.  The  roar  of  engines, 
the  clatter  of  trucks,  the  rat-tat-tat  of 
riveting    machines,    the    screams    and 


shouts  of  radios,  make  day  and  night 
alike  an  experience  of  madness.  And 
always,  in  our  cities,  there  are  the 
crowds — hurrying,  hastening,  panting, 
perspiring  multitudes  of  men  and 
women,  treading  one  another  down  in 
a  confusion  which  has  no  beginning 
and  knows  no  end.  Need  we  wonder 
that  so  many  are  eager  to  escape  this 
horror — this  "sign  and  symbol  of  a 
dying  civilization,"  as  Spengler  calls 
it — whenever  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday 
comes  along?  The  vacation  mania  of 
our  summer  days  is  a  proof  that  man 
has  discovered  within  himself  a  hatred 
of  the  city  as  a  thing  of  death. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Main-Rhein- 
Zeiiung,  a  Catholic  daily  published  at 
Frankfurt  a.  M.,  contains  an  interest- 
ing note  on  the  "Neue  Latein-Be- 
wegung  in  Italien,"  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  Holy  Father  has  order- 
ed more  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
study  of  Latin  in  the  Italian  seminar- 
ies, with  a  view  to  giving  the  younger 
clergy  greater  facility  in  the  official 
language  of  the  Church  and  greater 
pleasure  in  its  correct  and  elegant  use. 
To  this  end  the  students  shall  be  made 
thoroughl}'-  familiar  with  Latin  in  its 
classical  as  well  as  in  its  ecclesiastical 
form.  The  author  adds  that  the  Italian 
government  is  promoting  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  a  more  widely  dif- 
fused and  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  Latin,  as  an  essential  ingredient  of 
Italian  culture  and  the  basis  of  the 
Italian  language. 


For  the  first  time  this  year  we  have 
received  the  Catholic  Home  Annual, 
an  illustrated  English  Catholic  Year 
Book,  edited  by  M.  J.  Murray  and  pub- 
lished at  33,  Queen  Square,  London, 
W.C.I.  This  almanac  is  in  its  fifth 
year  and  contains  much  interesting 
and  instructive  reading  matter  for  the 
Catholic  home.  The  leitmotif  of  the 
current  issue  very  appropriately  is: 
"Greater  courage  in  the  face  of  dif- 
ficulties ;  a  deeper  realization  that  our 
faith  demands  that  we  radiate  that 
courage  to  those  around  us." — "Sur- 
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sum  cor  da ! ' '  runs  all  throug'h  the 
Annual  for  1931.  On  page  54  we  find 
a  brief  reference  to  a  subject  recently 
dealt  with  in  this  Review,  to  the  effect 
that  "the  first  biography  of  Shake- 
speare (William  Fulham's)  said  that 
'he  died  a  Papist.'  The  document  is 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford." 
Copies  of  the  Catholic  Home  Annual 
can  be  had  from  the  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 


The  Osservatore  Romano  recently 
reported  that  a  father  in  one  of  the  big 
cities  of  Friuli,  in  Northern  Italy, 
looking  through  his  little  daughter's 
dictation  book,  saw  the  sentence  :  ' '  We 
must  hate  our  enemies."  ''You  can't 
have  got  it  right, ' '  he  said,  ' '  Our  Lord 
told  us,  'Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  you'."  And  explaining 
that  this  was  one  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  pagan  re- 
ligions that  had  preceded  it,  he  crossed 
out  the  offending  sentence.  The  next 
day  the  school-mistress,  seeing  the  de- 
leted sentence,  demanded  the  reason, 
and  hearing  it,  immediately  denounced 
the  child's  father  as  anti-Fascist ! 


L' Action  Catholique  of  Quebec  says 
pointedly:  "The  United  States  com- 
mand a  great  deal  of  admiration,  but 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  de- 
veloping their  scientific  teaching,  they 
have  omitted  many  things  that  count 
in  the  future  of  a  people.  The  fact  is 
being  realized  to-day,  and  the  country 
is  at  a  crisis,  the  outcome  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture.  A  machine 
age  has  been  developed  without 
thought  of  the  people,  and  an  expec- 
tant people  is  getting  impatient.  Sci- 
ence ought  to  be  devoted  not  only  to 
the  service  of  production,  but  also,  and 
above  all,  to  a  good  distribution  of  all 
the  activities  and  products  of  a 
nation. ' ' 


The  Torch,  a  monthly  magazine 
issued  at  Somerset,  0.,  as  "the  official 
publication  of  Dominican  Tertiaries, " 
is  printing  a  serial  article  of  great  in- 


terest by  Thomas  O'Brien,  entitled, 
"A  Critic  at  Oberammergau. "  The 
author,  with  a  full  command  of  the 
German  lang-uage  and  schooled  in  the 
requirements  of  dramatic  art,  gives  an 
exhaustive  criticism  of  the  famous 
Passion  Play  which  is  well  worth 
studying. 


Rockwell  Kent  pokes  fun  at  the 
original  publishers  of  his  first  book, 
Wilclerness,  in  the 'new  preface  which 
he  has  just  written  for  the  reprint  of 
this  work  in  the  Modern  Library. 
Wilde7mess  was  printed  just  after  the 
war.  Kent  writes :  ' '  Privileged  by  con- 
viction to  confirm,  as  I  have,  my 
thoughts  of  years  ago,  I  am  again 
privileged  by  the  broadmindedness  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Modern  Library 
to  restore  to  the  original  journal  two 
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STILL  AVAILABLE,  reprints  in  pam- 
phlet form  of  "Father  Garraghan  and 
'The  Jolliet-Marquette  Expedition,  1673'  " 
— a  defense  reply  written  by  Francis 
Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  pub- 
lished a  year  ago  in  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
author  at  Quincy  College,  Quincy,  111., 
and  enclosing  five  cents  in  stamps. 
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lines  of  a  German  folksong  that  my 
original  publishers  (later  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  profitable  effusions  of 
Emil  Ludwig),  in  the  fervor  of  post- 
war patriotism,  secretly  deleted  and 
subsequently  would  not  put  back, 
They  are  on  page  68  and  mean :  '  Good 
moon,  you  go  so  quietly  through  the 
evening  clouds'." 

Holy  Name  College,  Brookland, 
WasMngton,  D.C.,  1930,  is  the  title  of 
an  artistic  pamphlet  describing  the 
new  house  of  studies  which  the  Fran- 
.  ciscan  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Name 
Province  have  recently  erected  near 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
The  architect  (Mr.  Chester  Oakley,  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.)  took  Romanesque  as  his 
point  of  departure  and  proceeded  to 
translate  into  American  terms  the 
great  dogmas,  the  quiet  devotions,  and 
the  exalted  and  colorful  aspirations  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  building  is 
dedicated  to  Christ  the  King  and 
blends  strength  with  beauty  in  a  truly 
remarkable  manner.  The  color  scheme 
is  one  of  great  excellence  and  makes 
the  building  live  and  speak  as  it  were. 
Holy  Name  College,  standing  on  a 
gentle  prominence,  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  pine  and  fir,  is  an  imposing 
specimen — perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
New  World — of  Franciscan  art,  with 
its  three  outstanding  characteristics : 
raising  the  heart  to  God,  teaching  the 
things  of  God,  and  diffusing  life, 
warmth,  and  cheerfulness. 


conviction  is  based  on  the  agreement 
of  the  whole  of  Christian  literature, 
both  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  is 
confirmed  hj  the  testimony  of  the 
Catacombs. 


The  Osservatore  Romano  prints  a 
letter  from  Orazio  Marucchi,  in  which 
he  says  that  Prof.  Pernice's  recent  as- 
sertion that  the  tradition  of  the  com- 
ing of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  has  no  his- 
toric basis  is  temerarious  in  view  of 
the  conviction  expressed  by  the  great 
Protestant  scholar,  Adolph  von  Har- 
nack  {Chronology  of  Ancient  Cliris- 
tian  Literature  to  Eusehius,  Vol.  I,  p. 
244)  that  ''the  coming  of  St.  Peter  to 
Rome  ...  is  a  thing  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  day  to  every  student  of  history 
who  does  not  voluntarih'  shut  his  eyes 
to  it."    Prof.  Marucchi"  adds  that  this 


The  Catholic  clergy  of  England  now 
have  their  Ami  du  Clerge  in  the  shape 
of  the  Clergy  Review,  a  "practical 
review  for  the  pastoral  clergy,  chiefly 
by  priests  for  priests, ' '  published  from 
the  offices  of  the  London  Universe.  Up- 
to-date  apologetics  will  be  a  strong 
feature  of  the  new  review,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  priests  mentioned  as 
members  of  its  editorial  staff  will  up- 
hold a  high  standard  of  scholarship. 
Unfortunately  this  cannot  be  said  of 
all  periodical  publications  for  the 
clergy.     Ad  mtdtos  annos! 


Humbert  Wolfe,  editor  of  Augustan 
Poets,  said  in  a  recent  address  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  London,  that 
Yeats'  poetry  "has  gone  down  the 
sluices  of  the  Shannon  water-power 
scheme.  Young  Ireland  prefers  the 
writings  of  James  Joyce,  who  has  in- 
vented a  language  which  might  be 
called  Disesperanto,  because  it  is  uni- 
versally unintelligible."  Read  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Robert  R.  Hull's  recent 
articles  on  Joyce  in  this  Review,  Mr. 
Wolfe's  remark  will  be  doubly  ap- 
preciated by  our  readers,  though  the 
term  "Young  Ireland"  here  must  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
a  writer  like  Joyce  should  be  univer- 
sally popular  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Irish  Catholic  intellectuals. 


When  all  the  world  is  smiling  and 
things  go  well  with  us,  we  think  we  are 
strong ;  but  let  loneliness,  neglect,  and 
injury  come  upon  us,  and  we  soon  lose 
courage.  AVe  become  frail  under  the 
weight  of  temptation ;  we  lose  our 
charity  when  others  offend  us ;  we  say 
to  ourselves,  what's  the  use  trying  to 
be  kind,  agreeable,  and  helpful  to  such 
people?  The  dose  of  original  sin  in 
them  manifests  itself  constantly,  and 
in  our  irritation  we  prove  that  we,  too, 
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TIMELY    SERMONS    BY    THE    WELL    KNOWN 


FATHER  McCLOREY 


Just   Published 

The  Catholic  Church  and  Bolshevism 

By  the 

Rev.  John  A.  McCIorey,  S.J. 

Cloth.  Net  $1.00 

Father  MoClorey's  manner  and  matter,  style  and  substance  are  those  of  the 
late  Father  Bernard  Vaughan :  enlarged  and  extended.  Both  hurl  their  lances 
at  the  sins  of  society.  But  while  the  latter  ever  struggled  against  the  idlers 
who  feed  on  the  roses  and  lie  on  the  lilies  of  life,  the  former  attacks  the  rebels 
who  stand  for  economic  chaos,  political  revolution,  and  the  red  flag.  Father 
McCIorey  is  frank  and  free  and  ever  fair. 


B.  Herder  Book  Co.. 


15  and  17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


are  its  victims.  Only  the  grace  of  God. 
lifts  us  above  all  that,  inspires  ns  with 
courage,  and  gives  us  the  strength  and 
constancy  to  go  on  doing  our  duty  as 
Christians,  even  though  the  whole 
world  be  against  us.  We  need  grace 
in  order  to  be  able  to  suffer  and  endure 
bravely,  and  we  must  pray  for  it — ■ 
pray  for  the  great  grace  to  battle  and 
suffer  like  soldiers  of  Christ. 


class  government,  as  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  is  slowly  giving  way  to 
trial  by  judges. 


Perhaps  nothing  interferes  so  much 
with  the  beneficial  working  out  of  the 
democratic  theory  as  this,  that  so  many 
people  "do  not  care."  They  do  not 
know  what  the  real  issues  are,  and 
would  not  think  about  them  if  they 
did.  It  is  this,  more  than  anything 
else,  that  has  caused  earnest  patriots 
in  many  lands  to  doubt  whether  dem- 
ocratic institutions  are  destined  to  last, 
or  whether  representative  government, 
as  we  have  it,  will  not  sooner  or  later 
give   way   to   some   modified   form    of 


Tying  the  proverbial  string  on  the 
finger  to  be  reminded  of  an  important 
engagement  is  no  longer  necessary  in 
some  cities,  as  the  result  of  a  "call 
me"  service  inaugurated  by  the  tele- 
phone company.  Any  subscriber  may, 
at  small  cost,  have  the  operator  remind 
him  at  a  specified  time  of  some  duty  or 
engagement.  Catching  the  train,  wak- 
ing up  in  the  morning  or  feeding  the 
goldfish  can  now  be  done  systematical- 
ly without  a  notebook.  The  housewife 
soon  may  surprise  the  visiting  neigh- 
bor by  sajang,  "Pardon  me,  the  tele- 
phone is  ringing.  I  must  remove  the 
potatoes  from  the  stove!" 


A  cheering  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  it  begins  to  look  as  if  that  newly 
invented  lie  detector  will  not  work. 
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Current  Literature 

— Father  Francis  X.  Talbot,  S.J., 
literary  editor  of  America,  has  pub- 
lished the  life  of  one  of  the  former 
editors-in-chief  of  that  periodical  un- 
der the  title,  Richard  Henry  Tierney, 
Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  All 
those  who  are  interested  in  America, 
especially  if  they  knew  Father  Tierney 
or  admired  his  writings,  will  want  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  book.  (The  Amer- 
ica Press.) 

— Fr.  A.  Huonder's  meditations, 
published  in  German  under  the  title 
Zu  Filssen  des  Meisters,  have  been  well 
received  in  the  Fatherland,  and  many 
favorable  comments  on  the  work  have 
been  written.  It  was  a  happy  idea, 
therefore,  to  adapt  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English-speaking  clergy.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Brockland,  of  the  Central 
Bureau  of  St.  Louis,  has  translated  the 
third  volume,  The  Morning  of  Glorifi- 
cation, very  well,  in  spite  of  the  rather 
difficult  idiom  of  the  original.  It  is 
a  work  for  which  we  bespeak  the 
widest  circulation  among  our  pastoral 
clergy.  The  general  title  of  the  series 
is,  At  the  Feet  of  the  Divine  Master. 
(B.  Herder  Book  Co.)— A.  M. 

— Education,  being  closely  allied 
with  problems  of  human  conduct  and 
character,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
downright  fallacious  writing.  Ameri- 
can Catholic  thought  in  this  field,  as 
in  so  many  others,  has  been  sadly  in 
default.  Some  of  our  writers,  un- 
fortunately, have  merely  attempted  to 
baptize  questionable  liberal  thought  in 
this  sphere.  The  "Marquette  Mono- 
graphs," to  which  Sister  Mary  Jutta, 
O.S.F.,  has  contributed  a  book  on 
School  Discipline  and  Character,  are 
attempting  to  correct  this  serious  de- 
fect in  our  Catholic  pedagogical  litera- 
ture. Sister  Jutta 's  volume  can  be 
recommended  on  the  score  of  its  liter- 
ary merit  alone.  In  addition,  its 
pedagogy  is  sound  and  firm.  The 
author  proposes  no  new  and  revolu- 
tionary theories,  but  presents  a  syn- 
thesis of  all  the  good  things  in  modern 
research,  carefully  cemented  together 


by  Catholic  philosophy.  The  Marquette 
Monographs  are  published  by  the 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee 
Wise— H.  A.  F. 

—Volumes    XIX    and   XX    of    the 

English  translation  of  Dr.  L.  von 
Pastor's  History  of  the  Popes  (Kegan 
Paul  and  B.  Herder  Book  Co.)  are 
devoted  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
XIII.  The  period  (1572-1585)  covered 
by  these  two  massive  tomes  witnessed 
the  flowering  of  the  Catholic  Counter- 
Reformation,  and  we  get  much  in- 
formation here  on  such  great  figures 
as  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Teresa  of 
Avila,  and  St.  Philip  Neri.  Equally 
important  is  the  section  on  the  Massa- 
cre of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Dr. 
Pastor  clearly  proves  that  the  Pope 
had  no  complicity  in  this  crime,  and 
that  the  rejoicings  ordered  in  Rome 
were  not  in  celebration  of  the  massacre 
as  such,  but  of  the  crushing  of  a 
dangerous  rebellion  and  heresy,  and 
for  the  saving  of  the  life  of  the  French 
king.  Gregory  XIII  was  one  of  the 
greatest  popes  of  the  second  rank,  but 
he  did  not  come  into  his  own  until 
recently.  He  was  a  true  reformer  and 
the  great  leader  of  a  victorious  offen- 
sive against  heresy.  Under  him  the 
Society  of  Jesus  entered  upon  its  most 
brilliant  period,  and  he  was  "the  Pope 
of  the  Foreign  Missions."  It  is  un- 
necessary at  this  time  of  day  to  add  to 
the  universal  praises  of  this  classic 
work  and  its  excellent  English  trans- 
lation. 

— Our  catechetical  instruction  in 
academies  and  colleges  has  suffered 
from  aridity  and  from  a  lack  of 
modernity  in  presenting  the  vital 
truths  of  our  religion  to  pupils.  Ger- 
man teachers  of  religion  have  taken  up 
the  task  of  teaching  the  old  truths  of 
the  Catholic  faith  in  a  language  and  a 
symbolism  adapted  to  the  new  times 
and  changed  conditions.  Why  should 
not  Ave  in  America  follow  suit  in  this 
laudable  and  most  praiseworthy  effort  ? 
Dr.  Cooper,  professor  of  apologetics  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
has  very  successfully  undertaken  the 
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task  of  introducing  college  students 
to  the  eternal  truths  of  our  faith,  and 
of  presenting  these  truths  in  forceful 
style.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  pref- 
ace to  Course  III  of  his  Religion  Out- 
lines for  Colleges  describes  the  scope 
of  the  volume  as  follows :  ' '  The  central 
idea  underlying  the  present  Course,  as 
well  as  the  other  three  Courses  of  these 
Outlines,  is  that  religion  is  first  and 
foremost  a  life  to  be  lived,  and  to 
be  lived  on  a  seven-day-a-week  plan. 
A  religion  course  should  equip  stu- 
dents to  explain  and  defend  their  faith. 
But  above  all  it  should  help  them  to 
live  it.  This  is  its  primary  object.  All 
other  objectives  are  secondary,"  "We 
hope  that  this  excellent  work  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers  of 
religion  and  of  directors  of  youth 
throughout  our  country. — A.  M. 

— The  Evening  of  Life  is  a  con- 
densed translation  of  a  French  work 
by  Monsignor  Baunard,  made  by  John 
L.  Stoddard.  It  puts  us  into  pleasant 
communion  with  an  experienced  and 
mellowed  soul,  grown  reminiscent.  The 
author  gives  us  largely  of  his  personal 
recollections  and  experiences  and  in 
doing  so,  presents  a  fair  cross  section 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  There 
is  mention  of  names  that  have  made 
history,  of  movements  that  have  en- 
gaged mankind,  and  of  books  that  have 
added  to  the  sum  of  the  world 's  knowl- 
edge. (Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wise.) 

— Volume  II  of  Herder's  new  Lexi- 
kon  filr  Theologie  und  Kirclie,  which 
is  to  take  the  place  of  both  the  Kirch- 
enlexikon  and  the  Kirchliches  Hand- 
lexikon,  carries  the  nomenclator  from 
"Bartholomaus"  to  "Colonna"  and 
contains  articles  on  such  important 
topics  as  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, St.  Bede,  the  Benan  Let- 
ters, St.  Benedict  and  the  Benedictines, 
the  Bible  (in  its  various  aspects),  the 
Breviary,  the  Penitential  Discipline  of 
the  Church,  Calvin  and  Calvinism,  the 
Code  of  Canon  Law,  etc.,  etc.  This 
truly  great  reference  work  covers  the 
entire  field  of  theology,  dogmatic, 
moral,     and     pastoral.     Canon     Law, 


A   Superior    Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

''The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall  be   glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.         Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Playing  the  Piano 

A  Course  of  Rote  Training 

For    Beginners-Class    or    Private 
Instruction 

By 

Guy    Maier    and    Helena    Corzilius 


The  Method  of  the  Present  Day  and  of 
the   Progressive   Days   to    Come. 


Makes  Piano  Practice  Interesting  rather 

than    the    usual    bore. 

Insist  upon   musicianship   rather 

than  mechanics. 

Develops  any   creative   talent   the   pupil 

may  possess. 

Has  been  written  by  a  Master  in 

the    art    of    piano-playing. 

Teachers    Manual    $3.00 

Students    Book    .75 

Published  by 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 

119  West  40th  Street 

New  York 
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Church  history,  liturgiology,  Christian 
art  and  archaeology,  hagiography, 
mysticism,  exegesis,  the  science  of 
comparative  religion,  church  statistics, 
Catholic  charitable  endeavors,  Catho- 
lic societies,  and  so  forth.  This  Lexi- 
k.on,  edited  by  Bishop  Buchberger  of 
Eatisbon,  is  the  only  up-to-date  refer- 
ence work  covering  all  the  various 
parts  and  disciplines  of  Catholic  the- 
ology and  its  allied  sciences.  It  is  re- 
markably concise,  yet  complete  in 
every  detail.  No  Catholic  library  of 
any  pretensions  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out it.  All  the  articles  are  contributed 
by  eminent  specialists,  and  each  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  with  many  plates, 
cuts,  maps,  and  drawings.  The  price 
($8.50  per  volume)  is  very  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  wealth  of  information 
furnished  and  the  typographical  excel- 
lence of  the  work.  (For  sale  in  the 
United  States  by  the  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

— The  Appointment  of  Parochial 
Adjutants  and  Assistants  is  a  doctoral 
dissertation  by  C.  V.  Bastnagel  (Cath- 
olic University  of  America).  The 
author  divides  his  matter  into  a  "his- 
torical conspectus"  and  "present 
legislation."  The  literature  is  amply 
represented  in  both  parts.  However, 
when  quoting  Eusebius'  Church  His- 
tory, the  edition  of  Schwarz  should 
be  quoted.  Instead  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  (p.  10),  we  should  expect 
Duchesne,  Liher  Pontificalis.  The  his- 
torical part  is  quite  satisfactory, 
though  the  first  chapter  on  parishes 
might  have  been  shortened.  With  re- 
gard to  the  juridical  part,  too,  the  con- 
clusions are,  in  general  acceptable. 
More  precision  and  less  ambiguity 
would  increase  the  value  of  some  of 
them.  Tortuous  or  paradoxical  sen- 
tences (pp.  75,  126,  141  f.)  do  not  help 
the  understanding.  "What  is  said  on 
page  117,  concerning  the  terms  used 
for  vicarii,  is  not  convincing,  ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  the  English  lan- 
guage has  not  yet  coined  appropriate 
words.  "Adjutants,"  to  us  savors 
of  militarism.  "Curates"  and  "As- 
sistants, ' '  we  believe,  are  still  the  most 


acceptable  terms.  We  have  to  take 
issue  with  the  author  concerning  foot- 
note 97  on  page  162.  Local  superiors, 
as  a  rule,  enjoy  domestic  power  only, 
unless  by  delegation.  But  appointment, 
presentation,  etc.,  belong  to  jurisdic- 
tion in  foro  externo.  Consequently, 
local  superiors  cannot  be  credited  with 
such  power  as  the  author  claims  for 
them.  Lastly,  it  should  have  been  an 
interesting  topic  if  Can.  4  concerning 
the  jus  quaesitum  of  pastors  (in  coun- 
tries where  they  enjoyed  the  power  of 
assigning  assistants)  would  have  been 
touched  upon  (see  Michiels,  O.M.C., 
Normae  Generates,  Vol.  I,  1929).  With- 
al, this  dissertation  honors  the  author 
and  the  Catholic  University,  and  we 
congratulate  both. — Chas.  Augustine, 
O.S.B. 

— The  Abbe  Tricot's  8t.  Paul  is  pre- 
sented in  an  English  translation  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Rees  in  the  Catholic  Library 
of  Religious  Knowledge  series.  The 
translation  of  this  splendid  book  has 
been  well  done.  We  like  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  deals  with  the  diver- 
gencies in  the  Acts  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  before  Saul  on  the 
road  to  Damascus.  In  addition  to  a 
full  and  complete  index,  this  little  vol- 
ume also  contains  an  invaluable  Pauline 
chronologv.  (B.  Herder  Book  Co.)  — 
H.  A.  F.  ^ 

— Pastoralchemie,  by  Rudolf  Fat- 
tinger,  is  a  first  attempt  to  inform  the 
clergy  scientifically  on  the  various 
materiae  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  liturgical 
metals,  textiles,  and  means  of  illumina- 
tion. The  author  has  collected  the  ex- 
isting rules  and  regulations  on  these 
matters ;  he  cites  the  full  text  of  all  the 
decisions  of  the  S.  Congregations,  in- 
cluding those  that  apply  to  the  mis- 
sions, and  gives  detailed  instructions 
on  the  care,  preparation,  preservation 
and  treatment  of,  and  the  physico- 
chemical  changes  in,  such  substances 
as  grain,  flour,  wine,  oil,  water,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  aluminum,  silk,  linen, 
wool,  etc.  The  book  has  a  valuable 
bibliograpliv  and  an  exhaustive  index. 
(Herder  &  Co.) 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


What  would  happen  to  the  editors  of  some 
of  our  Catholic  papers  were  they  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  which,  according  to 
the  author  of  the  recently  published  Oriental 
Memories  of  a  German  Diplomatist,  Friedrich 
von  Eosen,  was  imposed  by  Karim  Khan, 
Persia's  great  man,  on  the  writer  of  a  too 
fulsomely  worded  address?  He  ordered  the 
ink  to  be  washed  off  and  the  writer  of  the 
words  to  drink  it. 

The  imperturbability  of  the  Persian  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  anecdote  Baron  Eosen  relates 
in  the  same  volume.  A  countryman  refused 
to  be  impressed  by  his  first  use  of  the  newly 
arrived  telegraph,  which  he  described  as  merely 
"a,  very  long  greyhound  whom  you  pinch  at 
the  tail  and  who  barks  at  the  head." 

Some  of  our  statesmen  and  politicians  might 
be  tempted  to  add  that  the  elongated  grey- 
hound also  bites. 


"I  know  where  you  can  get  a  good  chicken 
dinner  for  only  fifteen  cents. ' ' 
"Where?" 
"At  the  feed  store." 


The  day  of  the  innocent  practical  joke 
is  not  yet  dead.  One  would  have  thought 
that  in  this  age  of  wary  politicians  it  would 
be  impossible  to  set  people  laughing  by  a 
public  hoax.  Yet  Cornell  University  under- 
graduates have  done  it,  and  done  it  very 
cleverly.  The  editors  of  a  chatty  column  of 
the  Cornell  Daily  Sun  turned  the  trick.  They 
wrote  elaborate  letters  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Eepublican  party,  in  the  government  and  out, 
inviting  them  to  attend  a  dinner  to  be  given 
in  honor  of  a  founder  of  up-State  Eepublican- 
ism,  one  Hugo  N.  Frye.  Vice-President 
Curtis,  Secretaries  Wilbur  and  Davis,  Senator 
Grundy,  Eepresentative  Euth  Pratt,  Chair- 
man Huston  of  the  Eepublican  National 
Committee,  and  many  lesser  politicians  re- 
plied, declining,  but  gravely  expressing  their 
pleasure  at  the  honor  done  to  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  party,  ' '  that  sturdy  patriot 
who  first  planted  the  ideals  of  our  party  in 
this  region  of  the  country" — as  Mr.  Davis 
eloquently  put  it.  It  turned  out  that  Frye 
was  a  completely  fictitious  character,  existing 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  college  humorists. 
'The  truth  leaked  out,  and  in  spite  of  the  cold 
silence  of  most  of  the  daily  press,  there  has 
been  considerable  laughter  over  the  whole 
episode. 


A  prominent  Episcopalian  tells  this  one : 
' '  Little  James  had  only  been  coming  to  Sun- 
day school  a  few  months  and  heard  the 
teacher  ask  many  times :  '  What  Sunday  is 
this?'  (The  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  the  first 
Sunday  after  Epiphany,  etc.)  Finally,  he  was 
absent  for  a  few  weeks,  and  on  his  return 
the  teacher  asked  as  usual,  'What  Sunday  is 
this?' 

' '  James  replied  eagerly  before  anyone  else  : 
'The  first  Sunday  after  the  Fourth  of  July'." 
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A  Social  Dream  That  Demands  Realization 

By  the   Rev.   Albert  Muntsch,  S.J.,   St.    Louis  University 


Chicago !  a  city  of  restless  men  and 
women ;  a  city  that  has  become  a  center 
of  art  and  cnlture  and  science ;  a  city 
of  vast  projects  that  have  been  real- 
ized ;  a  city  harboring  the  good  and  the 
bad  of  all  nations ;  a  city  that  has  help- 
ed many  to  financial  greatness  and 
buried  others  in  financial  ruin — how 
much  laudable  ambition,  how  many 
splendid  dreams  that  would  make  for 
a  happier  people  if  they  could  be  real- 
ized— have  been  thwarted  because 
citizens  have  been  too  busy  to  listen 
to  men  of  noble  ambition  and  to  lend 
a  willing  ear  to  one  who  has  dreamed 
dreams  that  make  for  real  greatness ! 

The  country  at  large  looks  to  Chicago 
and  reads  only  of  the  organized  gang- 
sters and  of  the  colossal  waves  of 
crime  that  have  been  inundating  the 
mighty  city.  But  many  forget  that 
there  are  in  that  huge  metropolis 
thousands  of  the  noblest  and  best 
citizens  of  the  land  who  think  chiefly 
of  the  human  wreckage  that  accumu- 
lates there  year  by  year,  and  who 
would  gladly  save  many  of  these 
precious  lives  from  the  temptations 
and  pitfalls  yawning  especially  for  the 
young  and  weak  of  wall. 

Under  the  caption,  "The  Dreamer 
and  the  Leader,"  Mr.  James  AVeber 
Linn,  who  writes  the  "Round  About 
Chicago"  column  for  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  tells  of  such  a 
man,  who  was  once  on  the  Chicago 
police  force  and  has  for  years  been 
pondering  a  scheme  of  human  better- 
ment and  plans  for  saving  the  youth 
of  his  city  from  evil  ways.  His  many 
years  of  service  as  a  police  officer  gave 


him,  of  course,  unusual  opportunities 
to  watch  the  early  rise,  the  promising 
adolescence — and  then  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  many  a  good-hearted  Catholic 
boy.  There  was  no  one  who  would 
advise  parents  or  youngster  in  the 
hour  W'hen  he  most  needed  advice  and 
prudent  guidance.  He  was  left  to 
himself,  and  the  weak  admonitions, 
consisting  in  the  w^ords,  "Now,  try  to 
do  better,"  given  by  parent,  priest  or 
relative,  were  iTuavailing  to  stem  the 
tide  of  fierce  temptations  that  had  be- 
gun to  invade  that  promising  life. 

And  so  this  former  sergeant  of 
police  came  to  see  that  vague  and  weak 
words  of  advice  were  not  enough.  He 
realized  that  each  case  needed  special 
treatment.  He  wanted  the  cure  to  be- 
gin before  the  evil  had  become  too 
deep-seated.  He  rightly  thought  that 
the  work  of  prevention  should  begin 
early — while  the  lad  was  still  at  school. 
He  believed  in  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  the  spiritual  remedies  supplied  by 
the  Church  and  the  religious  teachings 
of  the  catechism.  But  he  also  realized 
that,  unless  these  teachings  were  em- 
phasized and  made  practical  by  the 
good  example  and  steady  encourage- 
ment of  men  and  women  who  knew 
the  bitterness  of  the  conflict,  they 
would  remain  abortive. 

Mr.  Linn  thus  Avrites  of  the 
"dream,"  the  very  splendid  and 
"realizable"  dream  of  this  man,  who 
has  had  but  little  co-operation  from 
those  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  be 
ever  on  the  watch  and  to  ward  off 
moral  dangers  threatening  their  flock, 
not  only  collectively,  but  individually. 
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''As  I  saj^, "  writes  Mr.  Linn,  "he 
[Sgt.  Ryan]  seeks  a  leader.  He  thinks 
that  in  Chicago  there  must  be  a  man, 
or  a  woman,  with  the  qualities  that 
make  for  prominence,  for  '  success, '  who 
needs  a  cause  to  which  he  or  she  now 
in  the  twilight  of  life  may  devote  full 
time  and  energ}^  What  my  dreamer 
will  supply  is  the  cause.  And  the 
'cause'  is  Avhat?  The  better  bringing 
up  of  boys  and  girls — chiefly  of  boys. 
He  does  not  think  only  in  terms  of 
what  the  sociologists  call  'broken 
homes.'  He  does  not  think  at  all  in 
terms  of  the  courts,  but  of  avoidance 
of  the  courts.  He  dreams  of  a  center, 
of  centers,  to  which  parents  may  go 
who  are  in  trouble  about  their  chil- 
dren. A  boy  is  starting  to  run  with  a 
bad  gang — how  can  his  parents  in- 
fluence him?  A  boy  is  getting  into  ir- 
regular habits  of  work — how  can  his 
parents  influence  him?  A  young  boy 
who  has  been  '  good, '  as  he  grows  older 
is  starting  to  be  not  so  good — what  can 
his  parents  do  about  it?  They  ask  the 
minister,  or  the  priest,  or  the  police- 
man on  the  beat,  what  to  do.  Such 
men  are  busy.  They  have  other  jobs. 
The  job  of  this  center,  which  is  to  be- 
come many  centers,  is  to  help  the 
parents,  to  influence  the  boys. 

Do  you  see  the  idea?  There  are 
societies,  one  at  least  admirably  sci- 
entific, for  the  education  of  parents. 
But  the  object  of  these  societies  is  gen- 
eral. My  dreamer  wants  every  case 
advised  as  an  individual  case.  The 
courts  do  this — at  least  the  Juvenile 
Court,  which  was  a  dream  once,  does 
it.  But  the  courts  come  late,  after  the 
'  overt  act. '  My  dreamer  wants  centers 
of  influence  which  will  work  hefore  the 
overt  act ;  which  will  work  while  the 
parent  is  still  merely  fearful,  before 
he  knows  the  harm  has  been  done. 

To  organize  even  one  such  center 
would  take  money.  But  my  dreamer 
thinks  money  is  the  easiest  thing  to 
get.  It  would  take  devotion,  deter- 
mination, on  the  part  of  somebody  who 
was  not  a  dreamer,  but  a  doer ;  some- 
body   who    was    somebody;    somebody 


who  was  looking  for  a  cause  on  a  level 
with  his  powers  and  prominence. 

The  'cause,'  my  dreamer  thinks,  is 
the  most  important  in  the  life  of 
Chicago  today.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  I  agree  with  him.  And  the  leader? 
My  dreamer  thinks  that  he  (or  she), 
the  potential  leader,  will  read  these 
paragraphs.  So  do  I.  But  I  do  not 
dream  that  he  or  she  will  recognize  the 
opportunity  and  the  responsibility." 

"We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
reproduce  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Linn's 
article,  as  it  applies  to  many  a  case, 
not  onlj^  in  Chicago,  but  in  other  cities 
as  well.  Soul-saving  is  the  work  of 
the  Church  and  of  her  ministers  as 
much  as  the  building  of  schools  and 
parochial  rectories.  Don  Bosco  won 
undying  glory  and  worked  untold  good 
for  the  youth  of  Italian  cities  because 
every  day  he  recalled  that  his  work 
was  to  save  the  souls  of  the  youth  from 
the  snares  of  the  city.  Who  will  save 
our  Italian  young  men  in  Chicago,  who 
our  own  American  youths  everywhere 
from  the  lure  of  the  wicked  cities? 

We  would  not  wish  to  close,  however, 
with  the  note  of  doubt  in  Mr.  Linn's 
article.  Why  should  it  not  be  possible 
to  have  such  an  agency  as  Sergeant 
Ryan  dreams  of?  Our  Catholic  schools 
of  sociology  are  expanding,  and  let  us 
hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  one 
of  the  fine  results  of  all  this  sociologic 
striving  and  thinking  may  be  just  such 
a  place  to  which  the  parent  and  the 
lad  himself  may  go  and  find  that  moral 
strength  and  those  concrete  helps 
which  he  needs  to  live  up  to  the  age-old 
teachings  of  Mother  Church  in  the 
strange  environment  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury civilzation. 


The  virtue  and  stability  of  friend- 
ship will  greatly  depend  on  the  loyal 
observance  of  its  recognized  watch- 
words, viz.,  mutual  respect  and  rever- 
ence, the  rule  of  give  and  take,  and 
forbearance  with  each  other's  faults. 


As  we  grow  older,  we  have  more 
need  for  our  friends,  yet  we  have  fewer 
as  the  years  go  on. 
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Christopher  Columbus  and  Diego  de  Deza 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  Borgia  Steck,   O.F.M.,  Ph.D.,   Quincy   College,    Q 


In  the  Records  of  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  September,  1930  (pp.  193- 
229),  the  Rev.  Jordan  M.  Dillon,  O.P., 
discussed  the  activity  of  the  Dominican 
friar  Diego  de  Deza  on  behalf  of 
Columbus  and  his  project.  "Our 
special  aim,"  he  declared,  "is  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  among  these  [in- 
fluences and  causes]  Diego  de  Deza, 
O.P.,  Columbus's  friend  and  powerful 
patron,  has  a  preeminence  shared  with 
none"   (p. 194). 

Whatever  opinion  one  may  adopt  as 
best  in  accord  with  available  records 
concerning  the  extent  of  Deza's  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  Columbus,  the  fol- 
lowing two  statements  of  Fr.  Dillon 
will  prove  interesting  if  placed  in 
juxtaposition.     He  writes : 

1.  "There  is  no  doubt  it  was  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Franciscan 
friar  (Juan  Perez),  who  brought 
Columbus  to  the  court  at  this  time, 
that  it  was  finally  arranged  to  give  a 
new  hearing  to  his  proposals  at  Santa 
Fe"  (p.217). 

2.  "It  is  surely  true  to  contend  that 
without  the  persuasive  pleas  of  the 
Dominican  friar,  Diego  de  Deza,  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  might  never  have 
lent  a  favorable  ear  to  the  proposals 
of  Columbus"  (p.228). 

So  the  influence  of  Perez  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Deza  were  at  least  equal  in 
weight.  And  yet  Fr.  Dillon  set  out  "to 
establish  the  fact"  that  in  this  matter 
Deza  "has  a  preeminence  shared  by 
none."  Apparently  he  missed  his  aim. 
Furthermore,  in  the  ease  of  Perez  he 
seems  to  feel  sure  of  his  position,  hold- 
ing that  "there  is  no  doubt"  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Franciscan's  influence  at 
court ;  whereas  he  is  not  so  certain 
whether  and  how  far  Columbus  profit- 
ed by  "the  persuasive  pleas  of  the 
Dominican  friar,  Diego  de  Deza." 

In  the  list  of  "Works  Consulted" 
(pp.228-229)  we  miss  the  4-volume 
Spanish    work    La    Rahida,    Historia 


[uincy,   111. 

Documental  Critica  (Seville,  1925)  by 
Angle  Ortega,  O.F.M.  The  second  vol- 
ume of  this  splendid  work  covers  the 
"Epoch  of  Columbus"  and  presents  a 
scholarly  and  exhaustive  study  of  "La 
Rabida,  Colon  y  el  Descubrimiento  de 
America,  1485-1506"  (pp.9-371).  With 
a  care  that  sometimes  fatigues,  but  al- 
ways satisfies  the  critical  reader,  and 
with  an  objectiveness  and  impartiality 
that  inspires  confidence  in  the  final 
verdict,  Fr.  Ortega  examines  and 
weighs  the  many  claims  and  counter 
claims  that  have  been  advanced  in  con- 
nection with  Columbus  and  his  voyages 
to  the  New  World. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
relations  between  Deza  and  Columbus, 
the  author  of  La  Rahida  first  quotes 
(pp. 106-108)  in  chronological  order 
the  pertinent  passages  contained  in  the 
five  letters  which  Columbus  wrote  to 
his  son  Diego  between  November  21, 
1504,  and  January  18,  1505,  and  which 
are  admittedly  the  best  and  the  only 
primary  sources  available  in  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  Deza's  influence. 
Having  adduced  these  passages,  Fr. 
Ortega  proceeds  to  interpret  them. 
This  interpretation  we  translate  and 
present  in  full,  even  at  the  risk  of  tir- 
ing our  readers.     Fr.   Ortega  writes : 

"We  must  believe  Columbus  when 
he  lays  such  stress  on  the  friendship, 
the  trust,  and  the  favors  of  Fr.  Deza ; 
but,  when  begins  and  on  what  rests 
that  'ancient  fraternal  affection'? 
What  favors  did  he  [Deza]  do  him  and 
how  'was  he  [Deza]  the  cause  of  their 
Majesties  possessing  the  Indies'?  These 
are  questions  that  up  till  now  have 
not  received  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
first  historians  of  the  Indies  say  noth- 
ing; no  document,  no  proven  fact  ap- 
pears in  history.  Only  some  conjec- 
tures; perhaps,  the  defenders  of 
Columbus'  Spanish  parentage  insinu- 
ate, it  was  because  they  [Columbus 
and  Deza]  were  fellow-students  and 
friends ;  perhaps,  others  suspect,  it  was 
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because  he  obtained  those  subsidies 
from  the  State.  Would  he  not  exag- 
gerate the  memorandum,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  since  it  was  to  his  advan- 
tage under  the  circumstances?  Let  us 
see. 

' '  Columbus  never  felt  the  sentiments 
and  the  ornaments  of  true  friendship, 
much  less  those  of  acknowledgment 
and  gratitude.  Such  was  his  natural 
temperament.  When  for  his  personal 
ends  he  needed  protectors,  he  sought 
them  by  everj^  means  and  then,  under 
the  forms  of  the  tactful  shrewdness  of 
an  Italian,  approached  the  depths  of 
flattery.  Afterwards,  when  they  were 
no  longer  necessary  to  him,  and  es- 
pecially in  case  they  stood  in  his  way, 
he  calmly  and  without  scruples  passed 
them  by  without  taking  notice  of  them. 
This  judgment,  which  is  not  ours,  will 
appear  quite  uncharitable  and  ex- 
tremely severe ;  but  we  shall  see  it 
fully  confirmed  by  facts  when  we  treat 
his  relations  with  the  mariners  of 
Palos. 

"Never  before  [November  21,  1504], 
in  none  of  his  numerous  documents, 
had  he  cited  the  name  or  recorded  the 
favors  of  Fr.  Deza ;  but  there  arrived 
a  moment  when,  in  order  to  win  his 
endless  lawsuits  and  claims  for  titles, 
privileges,  powers,  and  revenues 
against  the  State,  he  had  need  of  a 
powerful  friend  and  protector  at 
court. 

"The  Catholic  Queen,  ill  and  en- 
feebled since  the  previous  year,  dies 
on  November  26,  1504.  Father  Deza, 
Bishop  of  Palencia,  Chief  Chaplain 
and  Chancellor  of  Castile,  acquires  the 
greatest  prestige.  As  great  as  his  un- 
conditional adherence  to,  was  his  in- 
fluence over,  the  person  of  Ferdinand. 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  have  made 
head  against  the  great  Cisneros  (and 
it  is  known  there  are  documents  which 
prove  that  he  somewhat  endeavored  to 
achieve  it.)  Under  these  circumstances 
Columbus  was  too  keen-witted  not  to 
understand  that  in  his  affair  the  power- 
ful bishop  could  not  be  permitted  to 
be  unconsulted  and  that  naturally  he 
would  handle  the  transactions  of  the 


king;  that  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  him  over  as  a 
personal  friend,  he  would  have  in  him 
an  all-powerful  protector. 

"The  letters  directed  to  his  son 
Diego  breathe  intimate  familiarity  in 
character  and  style;  written,  however, 
with  the  deliberate  intention  that  the 
interested  party  read  them,  they  are 
ingratiating  and  flattering,  to  the  ex- 
treme of  recognizing  his  power,  con- 
gratulating him  oil  his  advancements, 
recalling  ancient  favors,  and  telling 
him  that  the  kings  owe  to  him  the  pos- 
session of  the  Indies"    (pp. 109-110). 

So  far  the  author  of  La  Rah  Ida. 
Many  readers,  no  doubt,  will  be  aston- 
ished at  this  interpretation  of  Colum- 
bus' allusions  to  Deza.  No  one,  how- 
ever, who  reads  the  entire  volume  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  interpretation  is  decidedly 
fair  and  highly  plausible.  Nor  does 
it  necessarily  lower  in  our  estimation 
either  Columbus  or  Deza.  AVith  all  his 
great  endowments  of  soul  and  intellect, 
Columbus  was  after  all  human ;  and 
considering  the  disappointments  and 
hardships  he  suffered  during  the  clos- 
ing years  of  his  life,  we  may  readily 
excuse  him  for  overstating  his  own  and 
the  Spanish  government's  indebted- 
ness to  the  bishop  of  Palencia,  whose 
power  and  influence  at  court  he  was  so 
eager  to  secure  for  his  own  ends.  In 
the  case  of  Deza,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  evident  that,  being  proof  against 
flattery,  he  did  not  take  the  protesta- 
tions of  Columbus  very  seriously  and 
used  his  power  and  influence,  if  he 
used  them  at  all,  toward  righting  the 
wrongs  the  navigator  was  suffering 
more  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  than  with 
a  view  to  repay  Columbus  for  his  flat- 
tering protestations. 

Of  course,  in  his  RelaciSn  del  Ter- 
cer  Viaje  there  is  a  reference  by 
Columbus  to  the  "two  friars  who  were 
always  constant."  But  Columbus'  fail- 
ure to  mention  the  names  of  the  two 
friars  leaves  open  the  question  as  to 
their  identity.  One  of  them,  as  some 
historians  contend,  may  have  been 
Deza.     But  there  is  no  certainty,  and 
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so  this  reference  of  Columbus  can 
scarcely  be  advanced  as  proof  that 
among  those  who  aided  Columbus  by 
their  influence,  Diego  de  Deza  "has  a 
preeminence  shared  with  none." 

Recalling  the  activitj'  of  the  two 
Franciscans,  Marchena  and  Perez,  and 
that  of  several  influential  laymen,  and 
readily  conceding  that  Deza,  who  held 
a  prominent  place  at  the  time  both  at 
court  and  in  the  learned  circles  at 
Salamanca,    manifested   a   general   in- 


terest in  Columbus  and  his  project — 
one  is  inclined  to  hold  that,  "as  estab- 
lished by  the  latest  researches,  the 
Dominican  friar,  Diego  de  Deza,  had 
comparatively  little  and  specificallj'- 
nothing  to  do  with  the  realization  of 
Columbus'  project"  (F.R.,  January  1, 
1928,  pp.  10-11)  ;  and  further,  that  of 
the  two  statements  of  Fr.  Dillon  which 
we  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  the  one  regarding  Perez  is  cor- 
rect and  the  other  regarding  Deza  is 
incorrect. 


Henry  L.  Mencken 

By  Will  W.   Whalen 


One  of  the  least  intellectual  writers 
before  the  public  today  is  the  guiding 
deity  of  the  Americnn  Mercurii.  Henry 
L.  Mencken  fools  a  lot  of  people,  large- 
ly sad  young  men — who  wonder  till 
they're  married  w^hat  they  are  sad 
about.  But  Mencken  isn't  fooling 
himself.  He  is  well  aware  that  half 
the  brain  nnder  his  parted-in-the-m^'d- 
dle  locks  is  sour  douQ'h.  But  he  struts 
his  st^^ff  bravely  just  the  same,  just  as 
a  stock  actor  will  play  a  John  Barry- 
more  role,  knowing  that  his  none  too 
critical  fans  will  let  him  get  away  with 
it. 

Mencken  will  sav  almost  anvthin'r 
to  o-et  a  big  hand,  like  Texas  Guinan 
making  any  sort  of  wisecrack  to  fetch 
a  laugh. 

One  who  understands  Mencken, 
which  means  one  who  does  not  take 
him  seriously,  is  patient  with  the 
highly  over-rated  Benedict  from  Balti- 
more. But  let  me  reiDcat  Mencken 
doesn't  over-rate  himself.  He  just  a'oes 
ahead  neddlins"  his  pean^^ts  for  those 
who  pet  him.  I'm  sure  he  often  leaned 
back  in  his  bachelor  apartment  on  Hol- 
lins  St.  and  guffawed  at  the  way  a 
section  of  the  Avorld  received  him.  Now 
he  leans  h's  parted-in-the-middle  pate 
on  the  soft  shoulder  of  his  new  wife, 
and  she  laughs  with  him.  The  wise 
laugh  at  him. 

The  fools  weep  over  their  shaken 
faith,  which  they  were  fools  enough 
to  lose  at  his  snappy  style  of  composi- 


tion— but  later  they'll  find  their  faith 
again.  Nobodv  with  half  an  intellect 
would  take  Mencken  for  his  Mahomet. 

Isaac  Goldberg  has  written  a 
brochure  about  this  "Antichrist 
of  Baltimore."  Antichrist!  Menck- 
en is  more  like  the  hero  of  a 
squeaking  Punch  and  Judy  show.  The 
brochure  sells  for  five  cents,  but  I'm 
not  sure  you  get  your  money's  worth. 
Bostonian  Goldberg  is  a  funny  little 
man.  He  reminds  me  of  the  farmer 
who  was  told  he  looked  like  Nanoleon. 
Thereafter  the  plowman  stuck  his  hand 
into  his  vest  and  his  stomach  out  of  it 
and  walked  as  if  he  wore  roller-skates. 
Goldberg  does  something  like  that. 
He  makes  no  bones  about  informing 
the  world  how  intePectual  he  himself 
is.  AVhatever  he  suffers  from,  it  isn't 
a  rush  of  modesty  to  the  front,  though 
it  mav  be  conceit.  He  can  write,  but 
oh,  the  inane  twaddle  he  often  does 
write. 

So  he  lofj-rolls  for  Mencken,  and 
Mencken  cries  like  little  Jack  Horner : 
"What  a  great  boy  am  I — and  you  too. 
Isaac!" 

Mencken  often  goes  too  far.  That's 
part  of  his.  pose.  If  you  want  to  gath- 
er a  crowd,  talk  at  the  top  of  your 
voice,  no  matter  what  you  say.  He 
bows  to  the  Conimoniveal  and  pooh- 
poohs  America,  because  the  former  is 
manned  by  Catholic  laymen,  whereas 
America  is  edited  by  Jesuits,  though 
indeed  manv  of  America's  contributors 
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are  of  the  laity,  both  men  and  women. 
America  is  too  pious  for  Mencken,  and 
to  be  pious  is  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
packed  into  one  with  Mencken  and  his 
suckers  following. 

Henry  L.  Mencken  to  the  intellectual 
world  holds  the  same  position  as  Tex 
Guinan  does  to  the  entertainment  sec- 
tor. You  pay  an  exorbitant  price  to 
both ;  they  give  very  little  in  return, 
and  each  considers  you  a  sucker.  Mary 
Louise  (Tex)  openly  roars  her  vulgar 
laugh  and  dubs  her  crowd  suckers. 
Henry  L.  calls  his  boobs.  Both  the 
lady  and  the  gentleman  know  their 
onions;  both  are  wisecrackers  with  a 
little  difference.  Mary  Louise  says 
marriage  means  men.  A  good  woman 
considers  it  means  a  man.  Henry  L. 
thinks  religion  0.  K.,  but  he's  too  can- 
ny to  say  that.  His  boobs  wouldn't 
like  it.  He  has  his  line  and  hews  close 
to  it — to  his  own  considerable  profit. 

When  he  wrote  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  an  intellectual  mess,  and 
that  "scarcely  a  dozen  really  first-rate 
men  subscribe  to  its  ideas,"  he  was 
talking  with  his  tongue  considerably  in 
his  cheek.  "Which  is  a  nice  way  of  tell- 
ing a  man  he  knows  he's  a  liar.  Just 
as  an  actress  in  a  play  that  was  fail- 
ing worked  the  then  new  gag,  "So's 
your  old  man ! ' '  till  after  repeated 
efforts  it  got  a  single  laugh.  Even  the 
audience  heard  her  sigh  of  relief.  At 
long  last  she  'd  put  the  wisecrack  over ! 
But  the  wearied  audience  laughed,  just 
so  that  she'd  get  the  thing  out  of  her 
system. 

Mencken  touted  a  book  he  was  about 
to  publish  by  asking  people  to  pray 
for  him !  That  was  a  hot,  good  line. 
It  got  into  the  papers,  and  the  book 
accordingly  got  into  a  good  many 
hands.  More  than  a  few  were  disap- 
pointed with  that  book,  but  none  were 
disappointed  with  Mencken.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  can  do  no  wrong  nor 
prove  himself  a  nut  to  an  Englishman, 
even  when  he  skitters  off  his  horse 
again  and  again  and  falls  all  over  the 
field.  And  when  Mencken  mounts  his 
high  horse,  that  hobby  horse  of  his,  and 


canters  backwards  and  forwards,  his 
fans  gurgle  with  admiration.  It's  a 
good  show  to  them,  because  the  Menck- 
en fans  have  the  brains  of  a  merry-go- 
round. 

Even  if  you  stuck  a  chestnut  burr 
under  the  tail  of  Mencken's  rocking 
stallion,  said  noble  animal  wouldn't  bat 
a  hoof.  It's  really  not  a  piece  of  horse- 
flesh; it's  a  camouflaged  cradle.  Yes, 
yes,  take  Mencken's  mind  apart,  and 
you'll  find  he's  a  good  deal  of  a  baby. 
And  you  know  how  babies  can  bore 
even  while  being  adored.  ' '  Goo  !  goo ! ' ' 
is  music  to  a  mother's  ear.  But  my 
heaven !  on  Sundays  sometimes  when  I 
have  a  raging  headache,  and  kiddies  at 
the  baptismal  font  go  ' '  Goo  !  goo ! ' ' 
and  then  squall,  they  turn  my  brain 
into  goulash. 

Mencken  despises  men  like  Boyd 
Barrett.  But  Mencken  does  not  come 
boldly  out  and  declare  that  to  the 
whole  wide  world.  It's  not  expected 
of  him  by  his  followers.  And  he  plays 
safe.  But  deep  in  his  own  soul  he 
thinks  Barrett  should  be  shot  at  sun- 
rise without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Tex  Guinan  of  the  night  clubs, 
Mencken  of  the  Mercury,  Franklin 
Ford  of  the  rabid  radio,  Vina  Delmar 
of  Bad  Girl,  Liberty  weekly,  talking 
movies:  all  these  are  part  of  the  age. 
Who  will  live  longest  in  history?  I'll 
wager  Tex  Guinan  and  the  talkies. 


No  man  who  is  not  a  fool  complains 
of  criticism,  provided  it  is  honest,  com- 
petent, and  well-considered.  Dishonest 
criticism  is  worse  than  useless ;  and 
even  honest  criticism  is  useless  unless 
the  critic  has  sufficient  information  to 
entitle  him  to  a  decided  opinion  and 
unless  he  has  given  serious  thought 
and  study  to  the  matter.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  fact  that  in  a  free  country 
every  man  has  a  legal  and  political 
right  to  express  his  views  seems  to  be 
enough  in  itself  to  persuade  thousands 
that  they  have  views  that  are  worth 
hearing  on  subjects  about  which  they 
know  nothing  at  all. 
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Aspects  of  the  Juvenile  Problem 

To  the  Editor : 

In  a  Dubuque  paper  recently  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolfe,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  addressing  the  Lions  Club, 
advocated  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  supervised  playgrounds,  as  a  means 
of  reducing,  nay,  eliminating  juvenile 
delinquency.  He  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  thirty  years  ago  the  play  of  boys 
and  girls  was  a  matter  of  nonsense,  to 
be  restricted  or  hindered  as  much  as 
the  judgment  of  the  parents  should  de- 
cide. This  particular  portion  of  the 
address  sounds  strange  to  us,  since  it 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  boys  and  girls 
to  play,  and  they  have  at  all  times 
readily  responded  to  this  appeal  of 
nature,  even  without  supervised  play- 
grounds. 

Dr.  Wolfe  furthermore  told  his 
hearers  that  delinquency  and  way- 
wardness have  sounded  the  alarm,  that 
something  is  the  matter  with  youth, 
and  that  play,  when  properly  directed 
and  motivated,  is  the  strongest  anti- 
dote to  vice  and  delinquency.  In  addi- 
tion, the  speaker  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  of  his  audience, 
that  extension  of  the  system  of  super- 
vised playgrounds  is  an  excellent  in- 
vestment from  the  standpoint  of 
economy,  because  it  will  surely  lead  to 
the  elimination  of  the  police  and  the 
sheriff  and  of  county  officers,  of  the 
contributions  of  the  community  to  jails 
and  reformatories,  such  as  Eldora  (for 
wayward  boys)  and  Mitchell ville  (for 
girls)  and  last  but  not  least,  to  the 
State  penitentiaries  at  Anamosa  and 
Fort  Madison.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  extension  of  supervised  play- 
grounds is  an  infallible  patent 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  juvenile 
ills? 

Dubuque  is  a  city  of  approximately 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  report  of  the 
Municipal  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  for  1930,  which  lies 
before  me,  lists  13  supervised  public 
playgrounds.  In  addition  to  this  num- 
ber there  are  the  parochial  school  play- 
grounds, some  of  them  very  spacious 
and  favorablv  located.    And  so  it  looks 


to  us  as  if  juvenile  delinquency — if 
there  is  any  in  Dubuque  and  we  think 
there  is — cannot  be  logically  traced  to 
a  deficiency  of  supervised  playgrounds. 

In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  let 
me  say  that  I  believe  in  making  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment  for  children  pos- 
sible within  proper  limits.  Both  the 
spiritual  and  physical  part  must  be 
properly  taken  care  of. 

But  I  cannot  unreservedly  subscribe 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr. 
AVolfe.  For  instance,  is  it  not  true — 
as  boys  have  told  us — that  play- 
grounds, whether  supervised  or  not, 
are  good  places  for  "making  dates"? 
Do  not  the  good  and  the  others,  the 
younger  and  the  older  meet  there 
regularly,  and  is  there  no  danger  of 
infection?  We  must  remember  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  largely  due  to 
infection,  precisely  like  diseases  of  the 
body,  and  that  the  tendency  at  present 
is  to  draw  the  children  away  from  the 
home  ?  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  for  all 
too  many,  home  is  merely  a  place  to 
eat  and  sleep.  Let  those  who  over  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  public  play- 
grounds look  at  Chicago  and  other 
large  cities,  which  can  and  do  boast  of 
a  perfect  system  of  playgrounds.  A 
visit  to  the  juvenile  and  boys  courts 
shows  that  millions  of  dollars  are  ex- 
pended annually  to  combat  the  many 
evil  agencies  which  are  leading  our 
young  astray. 

No,  the  real  causes  of  the  juvenile 
and  specifically  of  the  boy  problem  are 
such  that  other  remedies  must  be  look- 
ed for  and  applied.  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is  the  reformation 
of  the  home.  That  would  have  been  a 
fine  subject  for  an  address  to  the  Lions 
Club. 

(Rev.)   Augustine  Bomholt 


Some  epigrams  are  notable  not  for 
their  immediate  truth  so  much  as  for 
their  detonating  power  among  our  own 
preconceptions  and  complacencies.  One 
of  these  we  read  the  other  day.  ' '  Amer- 
ica,"  it  said,  "is  50  years  ahead  of  all 
other  countries — in  things  thai  don't 
matter." 
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A  Magazine  from  AssisI 

Last  fall  there  was  established  in 
Assisi,  Italy,  an  international  college 
of  Capuchin  writers  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  Franciscan  studies.  The 
President  of  the  College  is  Father 
Cuthbert,  of  the  Capuchin  College  at 
Oxford  ITniversity,  and  the  Rev.  Felix 
M.  Kirsch,  of  the  Capuchin  College  at 
the  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
has  joined  the  staff  for  the  period  of 
one  year.  The  Rev.  Amadee  Teetaert, 
O.M.Cap.,  of  Louvain  University,  is 
the  editor  of  the  scientific  quarterly 
that  has  just  been  launched  by  the 
College. 

The  maorazine  is  appropriately  pub- 
lished in  the  home  town  of  St.  Francis 
and  is  well  named  Collectanea  Fran- 
ciscana.  It  comes  appropriately  from 
Assisi  in  that  it  represents  the  interests 
of  the  millions  the  world  over  who  are 
followers  of  the  "Little  Poor  Man," 
whether  bv  profession  or  admiration. 
The  first  issue  of  Collectanea  Francis- 
cana  exhibits  the  truly  Franciscan 
catholici+v  of  its  contents  as  well  as  of 
its  contributors.  The  articles  deal  with 
the  most  diverse  phases  of  Franciscan 
thought  and  achievement.  The  author- 
ship of  the  articles  likewise  exhibits  a 
broad  catholicitv:  while  the  Friars  pre- 
dominate, we  find  among  the  contribu- 
tors a  Jesuit,  Father  P.  Tacchi  Ven- 
turi,  and  Dr.  A.  Landgraf,  latelv  of 
the  Catholic  Universitv  of  America. 
Though  the  contributors  rcDresent 
various  nations,  they  generally  write 
in  Latin  or  at  least  present  a  summary 
of  their  findings  in  Lathi.  The  chron- 
icle records  events  of  Franciscan  in- 
terest the  world  over,  and  the  bib- 
liography, another  valuable  feature, 
presents  a  digest,  with  critical  com- 
ments, of  all  articles  and .  books  that 
appeal  to  Franciscans  or  such  as  are 
interested  in  Franciscan  literature. 

S^'-ffice  it  to  say  that  anv  one  who 
would  kecD  informed  about  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  or  what  is  being 
done  now  in  the  Franciscan  world 
should  by  all  means  subscribe  for  Col- 
lectanea Franciscana.   The  annual  sub- 


scription price  for  the  quarterly  is  two 
dollars,  and  the  address  is :  Collegio  S. 
Lorenzo  dei  Cappuccini,  Assisi,  Italy, 


U.  S.  Grant  and  Secret  Societies 

To  the  Editor  :— 

In  connection  with  your  article  on 
U.  S.  Grant  and  Freemasonry  (F.R., 
XXXVIII,  1)  the  following  extract 
may  prove  of  interest.  It  is  from 
Grant's  Personal  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  pages 
212-213  (Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co., 
New  York,  1885)  : 

"Most  of  my  neighbors  had  known 
me  as  an  officer  of  the  army  with  Whig 
proclivities.  They  had  been  on  the 
same  side,  and  on  the  death  of  their 
party,  many  had  become  Know-Noth- 
ings,  or  members  of  the  American 
party.  There  was  a  lodge  near  my  new 
home,  and  I  was  invited  to  join  it.  I 
I  accepted  the  invitation ;  was  initiat- 
ed ;  attended  a  meeting  just  one  week 
later,  and  never  went  to  another  after- 
wards. 

"I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for 
having  been  one  week  a  member  of  the 
American  party;  for  I  still  think 
native-born  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  have  as  much  lorotection, 
as  many  privileges  in  their  native 
country,  as  those  who  voluntarily  select 
it  for  a  home.  But  all  secret,  oath- 
bound  political  parties  are  dangerous 
to  any  nation,  no  matter  how  pure  or 
how  patriotic  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples which  first  bring  them  together. 
No  political  party  can  or  ought  to  exist 
when  one  of  its  cornerstories  is  opposi- 
tion to  freedom  of  thought  and  ta  the 
right  to  worship  God  'according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  own  conscience,'  or 
according  to  the  creed  of  any  religious 
denomination  whatever.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  sect  sets  up  laws  as  binding  above 
the  state  .laws,  wherever  the  two  come 
in  conflict  the  claim  must  be  resisted 
and  suppressed  at  whatever  cost." 

D. 


If  God  had  revealed  all  about  the 
creation  of  the  world,  man  would  know 
it  all.  But  man  doesn't  know  it  all. — 
A.  F.  K. 
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Crickets  as  Thermometers 

The  Tycos  Magazine,  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  in  a  recent  issue  printed  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  subject 
indicated  in  the  above  title.  The  writer 
asserted  that  "the  prevailing  temper- 
ature equals  the  number  of  chirps  made 
[by  crickets]  in  15  seconds,  plus  37.  One 
can  try  out  this  rule  merely  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  chirps  made  in  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  mentally  adding 
37  to  the  count,  and  then  comparing 
the  result  with  the  temperature  as 
shown  by  the  thermometer.  On  the 
average,  the  difference  between  the 
calculated  and  the  actual  temperatures 
ouglit  not  to  be  greater  than  one  de- 
gree." 

A  diagram  accompanying  the  article 
shows  the  formula  expressed  as  a 
straight  line.  This  line  starts  at  the 
left  edge  at  about  37  degrees,  and  rises 
at  it  proceeds  toward  the  right  edge  of 
the  diagram.  It  rises  about  1  degree 
for  every  four  chirps  per  minute  and 
moves  to  the  right,  just  as  the  cricket 
makes  about  4  chirps  more  per  minute 
for  each  degree  which  the  temperature 
rises.  The  remarkably  close  relation- 
ship between  the  temperature  and  the 
rate  of  chirping,  it  is  asserted,  holds 
over  a  range  of  about  30  degrees  in 
temperature,  or  from  a  summer  tem- 
perature of  75  degrees  or  so,  which 
prevails  when  the  first  cricket  peeps, 
down  to  about  45  degrees,  which  sig- 
nals the  arrival  of  fall  and  puts  an 
end  to  the  chirping. 

Excessive  moisture  of  the  air  was 
found  to  have  no  influence  in  causing 
the  crickets  either  to  speed  up  or  to 
slow  down.  Crickets  will  continue  to 
chirp  during  a  drizzling  rainstorm.  In 
fact,  they  are  stopped  by  only  a  reason- 
ably heavy  shower ;  when  they  are 
forced  to  stop  because  of  rain,  they 
frequently  quit  for  the  evening,  even 
though  the  later  part  of  the  evening 
be  clear — but  as  long  as  they  chirp  at 
all,  the}'  chirp  at  the  standard  rate 
for  the  prevailing  temperature. 

Some  of  the  deviations  from  the 
regular  rates  of  chirping  are  believed 
to   be  due   to  differences  between   in- 


dividual crickets;  but  the  principal 
cause  of  fluctuations  in  rates  are  dift'er- 
ences  between  the  conditions  under 
which  the  chirps  are  made.  Upon  one 
occasion,  the  cricket  under  considera- 
tion may  be  beneath  a  stone  or  pave- 
ment which  has  retained  heat  obtained 
from  the  sun;  while  again,  he  may  be 
out  in  the  open  air  in  the  pathway  of 
a  breeze. 

The  warmer  it  is,  the  more  rapidly 
tlie  crickets  chirp.  Here  is  an  interest- 
ing phenomenon.  The  frequency  with 
which  the  chirps  are  made  is  obviously 
controlled  by  something  outside  of  the 
crickets  themselves.  What  is  it?  The 
answer  to  this  question  must  await  the 
result  of  further  investigation  and 
studv.  J. 


The  cheap  editions  of  books  offered 
in  department  stores  will  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  promoting  infidelity.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  how  many  dangerous 
names  are  listed  among  the  authors?— 
A.  F.  K. 


THE  SEARCH 


By  Eudolf  BlocMnger,   O.M.Cap.,   Catholic 
Mission,  Uweihsien,  Kansu,  China 

I   sought   my  Friend  through   narrow   streets 

and  lanes, 
Peering  through  the  byways  as  a  thief ; 
From  early  morn  till  dusk,  through  cold  and 

rains, 
But    what   I   found   when   darkness    fell,    was 

grief. 

A  sorrowing  Mother  whom  I  did  accost, 
Approached  me  there  where  I  must  pass,  and 

said  : 
' '  Have  Tou  not  seen  my  Bov,  Avhom  I  have 

lost? 
"What    may    befall    him    fills    my    heart    Avith 

dread. ' ' 

To    whom    I    said:    "Good    ^lother,    do    not 

weep ! 
I    too    have    lost    my    Friend,    for    whom     I 

sought ; 
I  pray  you,  then,  let  me  your  company  keep, 
To   help  you  search,   and  share  vour  painful 

lot. ' ' 

A  ^Mother's  joy  and  love  Avere  filled  that  day: 
She    found    her    Boy    Divine    unharmed    and 

sound ; 
In  gratitude  to  her  I  could  but  say: 
' '  Sweet    Mother,     'tis    my    own    good    Friend 

we  've  found. ' ' 
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A  French  Criticism  of  American 
Catholics 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  Abbe  Al- 
phonse  Lugan's  new  book,  Le  Catho- 
licisme  aux  Eiats-Unis :  son  Passe,  son 
Present,  son  Avenir  (Paris:  Letonzy 
et  Anne),  but  to  judge  from  extracts 
given  in  the  Acolyte  (Vol.  VII,  No.  1) 
it  must  be  quite  interesting.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reviewer,  Abbe  Lugan  shows 
American  Catholics  how  others  see 
them,  not  as  they  see  themselves  or 
would  like  to  appear.  His  candor  and 
truthfulness  are  at  times  distinctly  dis- 
concerting to  our  national  vanity.  Thus 
the  Abbe  points  out  that  while  we 
spend  more  on  Catholic  schools  than  do 
the  Catholics  of  any  other  country,  we 
have  very  few  Catholic  scholars  with  a 
national  reputation.  We  have  in  the 
United  States  two  and  a  half  times  as 
many  Catholics  in  Catholic  colleges 
supported  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  faithful  as  there  are  in  such  col- 
leges in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together,  yet  we  lack  intellectual  pres- 
tige and  our  clergy  in  particular  are 
ignored  by  the  aristocrats  of  the  spirit. 
Why?  One  reason  for  our  ineffective- 
ness in  the  field  of  education,  in  Abbe 
Lugan's  judgment,  is  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  competing  institu- 
tions of  learning.  There  are  too  many 
divisions  and  rivalries  among  Ameri- 
can Catholics.  "The  malady  of  build- 
ing is  incurable."  Moreover,  in  spite 
of  our  numbers,  we  lack  civic  prestige 
because  we  permit  aggressive  politi- 
cians to  identify  their  cause  with  that 
of  the  Church.  The  Abbe  Lugan  is 
not  particularly  optimistic  with  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  Church  in  this 
country.  He  quotes  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  converts  and  implies  that 
unless  there  is  a  great  increase  in  con- 
versions, the  Church  will  lose  out 
relatively  through  the  fact  that  Euro- 
pean immigration  has  been  cut  off. 
Among  the  causes  of  these  divisions 
racial  differences  are  named  as  the 
most  important.  Behind  the  whole 
problem,  however,  is  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Abbe  Lugan 
seems  to  apply  to  us  American  Catho- 


lics a  criticism  that  Msgr.  d'Hulst 
passed  years  ago  on  his  own  French 
coreligionists,  namely,  that  we  are  suf- 
fering from  "  Sacramentisme, "  that  is 
to  say,  we  are  concerned  principally 
with  the  frequent  reception  of  the 
Sacraments  rather  than  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  virtues  that  the  Sacra- 
ments ought  to  nourish.  The  Sacra- 
ments are  looked  upon  as  a  substitute 
for  effort  instead  of  as  a  means  to  in- 
crease effort. 

It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that 
such  criticism  comes  to  us  from 
France,  though  not  the  first  time  that 
it  comes  to  us  in  French,  since  the  late 
J.  P.  Tardivel,  editor  of  the  Quebec 
Verite,  in  a  now  forgotten  brochure, 
which  was  prominently  noticed  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  this 
Review,  told  us  pretty  much  the  same 
truths  that  the  Abbe  Lugan  is  now 
calling  to  our  attention.  Will  his  book 
make  a  deeper  impression  than  Tar- 
divel 's  brochure  ? 


The  Revue  Internationale  des  80- 
cietes  Secretes  (1930,  No.  12)  recom- 
mends for  study  a  book  by  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Birven,  entitled  Ahhe  Vachere, 
ein  Thaumaturg  unserer  Zeit,  publish- 
ed by  the  J.  Wieseke  A^erlag  of  Bran- 
denburg (Havel).  Vachere,  with  whom 
we  came  in  contact  on  one  occasion, 
was  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Poitiers, 
who  in  his  private  chapel  at  Mire- 
beau,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  exhibited 
bleeding  images  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  and  contributed  articles  on 
the  subject  to  a  number  of  Catholic 
periodicals,  including  at  least  one  in 
the  United  States.  When  miracles  were 
reported  to  occur  in  his  chapel,  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  took  a  hand. 
Vachere  appealed  to  Rome,  but  was 
condemned  by  the  Holy  See,  and  final- 
ly excommunicated.  The  note  in  the 
French  review  quoted  above  is  the  first 
inkling  we  have  had  that  Abbe 
Vachere  is  still  alive,  obstinately  plead- 
ing his  cause — now  that  the  Catholic 
press  is  closed  to  him — in  occultistic 
periodicals ! 
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Quackery  in  the  Medical  Profession 

In  a  volume  entitled,  Fads,  Frauds, 
and  Physicians  (Dial  Press),  Dr.  T. 
Swann  Harding,  who  is  not  a  physi- 
cian, but,  as  a  biologist,  has  been 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
medical  problems  and  the  sciences  re- 
lated to  medicine,  inveighs  strongly 
against  quackery  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Medicine  has  made  great  advances, 
he  says,  but  with  all  our  progress  we 
know  very  little  about  the  profounder 
problems  of  human  nature  and  its  ills. 
As  in  the  other  sciences,  our  ignorance 
has  increased  faster  than  our  knowl- 
edge. Every  advance  in  knowledge 
has  made  us  realize  how  much  more 
there  is  that  we  do  not  know.  How 
surprising  to  the  public  generally  it  is 
to  learn  that,  as  Dr.  Harding  em- 
phasizes, we  do  not  know  the  signific- 
ance of  high  blood  pressure  nor  of  so 
common  a  symptom  as  fever.  Surgery 
is  supposed  to  be  on  a  much  firmer 
footing  than  medicine,  but  many  sur- 
geons perform  high-priced  operations 
for  which  there  is  no  real  indication. 
Surgeons  have  confessed  in  medical 
meetings  that  at  least  one-half  the  ap- 
pendixes that  are  removed  show  no 
sign  of  any  serious  pathological  con- 
dition. A  great  many  tonsils  are  taken 
out  without  any  good  results  following 
the  operation.  A  great  many  teeth  are 
pulled  that  would  much  better  have 
been  left  in  place.  The  American  craze 
for  operating  has  struck  some  of  our 
foreign  medical  visitors  in  recent 
years,  and  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
criticize  it. 

The  question  is,  Avhat  is  to  be  done 
about  the  abuses  that  have  undoubted- 
ly developed?  A  generation  ago,  the 
American  medical  profession  had  be- 
fore it  the  problem  of  medical  educa- 
tion. The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
was  given  for  studying  two  terms  of 
four  months  each,  and  represented  a 
license  to  practise  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  There  was  no  legal  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  trouble 
at  the  present  time  is  that  there  is  no 
way  of  keeping  a  physician  in  touch 


with  the  progress  of  medicine.  Unless 
a  physician  conscientiously  keeps  up  to 
date,  his  diagnosis  is  worth  very  little 
in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years.  As  for 
treatment,  he  is  apt  to  take  suggestions 
from  the  manufacturing  chemists  as  to 
the  remedies  with  which  he  should 
treat  his  patients.  In  spite  of  all  our 
advance  in  medical  knowledge,  it  is 
more  important  to  know  what  sort  of 
patient  has  a  disease,  than  what  sort  of 
disease  a  patient  has.  Unless  organized 
medicine  can  suppress  quackery,  popu- 
lar disaffection  over  medical  conditions, 
already  so  wide-spread,  is  certain  to 
grow,  and  no  one  can  predict  what  it 
will  lead  to. 


The  Case  of  Abbe  Turmel 

By  a  decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  dated 
November  8,  1930,  the  learned  and 
prolific  French  writer,  Abbe  Joseph 
Turmel,  was  excommunicated,  degrad- 
ed from  the  priesthood,  and  the  books 
written  by  him  placed  upon  the  Index. 
This  sentence  came  after  a  long  career 
of  deceit  extending  as  far  back  as  1892, 
when  he  was  removed  from  his  pro- 
fessorship in  the  seminary  of  Rennes 
for  denying  the  Real  Presence.  In 
1901  he  received  a  severe  admonition 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  on  ac- 
count of  articles  contributed  by  him  to 
a  review  conducted  by  Alfred  Loisy.  In 
1908  he  denied  that  he  was  the  author 
of  two  books  appearing  under  the 
names  of  G.  Herzog  and  A.  Dupin, 
which  were  placed  on  the  Index.  Be- 
tween 1909  and  1911  seven  books  pub- 
lished by  him  were  placed  on  the  In- 
dex. He  feigned  submission,  but  never- 
theless went  on  publishing  modernistic 
books  under  various  false  names.  In 
1929  a  commission  of  enquiry  unearth- 
ed such  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Turmel  was  suspended.  When  he  was 
finally  unmasked,  he  confessed  that  he 
was  the  author  of  fourteen  books  under 
as  many  different  names.  His  purpose 
had  been  to  create  the  impression  that 
Modernism  was  widely  spread  among 
the  French  clergy.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded for  a  long  time. 
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Militaristic  Propaganda 

A  recent  pamphlet  entitled,  "So 
This  Is  War!"  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Militarism  in  Education 
(387  Bible  House,  New  York),  presents 
a  devastating  expose  of  military  train- 
ing in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Its 
author.  Tucker  P.  Smith,  devotes  him- 
self to  showing  up  the  various  methods 
that  are  used  for  popularizing  the 
R.  0.  T.  C.  For  military  training  has 
never  been  popular  in  itself.  The  dis- 
cipline is  irksome,  the  specific  business 
loathsome,  and  the  ends  in  view  are 
remote.  Therefore  it  becomes  necessary 
to  "pep"  the  thing  up  by  various  and 
sundry  popular  devices. 

Chief  among  these  devices  is  sex  ap- 
peal—the deliberate  use  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  popular  girls  in  schools  and 
colleges  as  honorary  officers  or  cadet 
sponsors  of  the  corps.  The  pamphlet 
presents  an  amazing  display  of  first- 
hand material  in  the  form  of  pictures, 
newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  showing  how 
girls  are  dolled  up  in  uniforms,  flat- 
tered with  military  titles  and  medals, 
and  placed  on  exhibition  at  parades 
and  drills — all  to  the  end  of  stirring  in 
the  boys  subconscious  sex  excitement. 

A  second  popularization  device  is 
that  of  public  displays,  parades,  and 
reviews.  By  familiar  methods  throngs 
of  people  are  gathered  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  watch  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  units 
"strut  their  stuff,"  to  quote  an  elegant 
journalistic  phrase.  This  is  what  the 
psychologists  describe  as  "exhibition- 
ism." It  exposes  the  boj^s  and  girls 
involved  to  an  influence  from  which 
it  should  be  the  first  business  of  our 
educational  institutions  to  protect 
them. 

A  third  device  is  that  of  sham  battles 
and  war  games.  These  affairs  fill  the 
air  with  smoke,  and  all  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood  with  noise,  and  cause 
the  adolescent  students  all  the  thrill  of 
excitement  that  comes  to  little  boys 
when  they  play  with  firecrackers. 

Still  another  popularization  plan  is 
that  of  granting  prizes,  medals,  silver 
cups,  and  various  other  so-called  ' '  hon- 
ors."  These  rewards  are  always  offered 


in  public,  with  all  possible  display,  and 
thus  give  a  prestige  to  the  military 
enjoyed  by  no  other  college   activity. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  method  of  pro- 
viding horses  for  R.  0.  T.  C.  students, 
thus  giving  them  all  the  fun  of  polo 
games  and  other  horseback  sports. 
These  horses  are  furnished,  fed,  and 
equipped  by  the  government,  and  are 
placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  military 
training  groups  in  order  that  the 
mounted  youth  may  be  the  envy  and 
example,  and  therefore  the  prize  pick, 
of  the  student  bodies  of  which  they  are 
members. 

Mr.  Smith  accurately  describes  all 
these  and  other  methods  of  making 
militarism  jiopular  and  shows  to  what 
loathsome  lengths  our  military  author- 
ities go  in  order  to  debauch  the  youth 
of  the  land. 


An  organ  with  two  key-boards  and 
one  pedal-board,  but  with  no  pipes, 
has  been  demonstrated  in  Paris.  The 
pipes  are  replaced  by  radiophone 
lamps,  which  give  all  the  sounds  of 
an  ordinary  organ,  with  all  the  timbres 
of  the  different  stops  and  with  the 
same  liaison  of  the  notes.  With  the 
help  of  amplifiers  the  most  varied  in- 
tensity of  sound  can  be  obtained.  The 
organist  plays  the  instrument  as  usual. 
Without  the  pipes,  both  the  price  of  an 
organ  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  would  be 
cut  down  considerablv. 


It  is  a  sad  thing,  but  true,  that  some 
Catholics  are  much  more  exacting  with 
a  Catholic  paper  than  with  any  other 
paper  they  read.  In  their  Daily  Trum- 
pet or  Daily  Bugle  they  see  many 
things  they  do  not  agree  with ;  but  they 
never  say,  "Stop  my  paper!"  They 
read  it  next  day  just  the  same.  But 
they  will  put  up  with  nothing  from  a 
Catholic  paper  with  which  they  do  not 
fully  agree.  Is  that  fair  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able? They  never  threaten  the  daily 
paper  with  the  loss  of  their  support. 
Why  not  ?  Why  reserve  all  their  wrath 
for  the  paper  which  they  perfectly  well 
know  is  at  least  sincere  and  trying  to 
go  right? — Casket. 
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(From    the    Denver    [Colo.]    Register, 
Vol.  VII,  No.  6,  Feb.  8,  1931) 

"Your  Excellency" 

The  Refj'ister  has  a  suspicion  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  the  new 
order  of  the  Congregation  of  Ceremo- 
nies at  Rome  conferring  the  title  of 
Excellency  on  archbishops  and  bishops, 
both  residential  and  titular,  and  cer- 
tain officials  of  the  Vatican  Curia.  The 
better  form  of  address  for  a  bishop  is 
now  "Your  Excellency,"  not  "Your 
Lordship,"  and  likewise  for  an  arch- 
bishop, instead  of  "Your  Grace."  We 
pointed  out,  some  weeks  ago,  that  the 
titles  "Your  Lordship"  and  "Your 
Grace"  were  unfitting.  A  number  of 
important  publications,  such  as  the 
Fortnightly  Review  and  the  Catholic 
World,  reproduced  our  statements.  The 
Roman  order  followed.  Hence  we  faint- 
ly suspect  that  we  started  something. 

The  change  will  be  agreeable  to 
Americans.  The  title  "Your  Lordship" 
was  adopted  in  this  country  from  Eng- 
land, where  Anglican  bishops  (and 
formerly  Catholic  bishops)  are  mem- 
bers, of  the  House  of  Lords.  "Your 
Grace"  is  the  title  given  to  dukes. 
We  said  that  we  did  not  believe  that 
lords  or  dukes  classify  quite  so  highly 
as  bishops  and  archbishops. 

One  good  priest  who  wrote  to  us  ob- 
jecting to  our  opinion  said  it  was 
"nationalistic."  But,  bless  his  heart, 
the  shoe  seems  to  be  on  his  foot  instead 
of  ours.  He  also  objected  to  our  low 
opinion  of  the  title  "Your  Lordship," 
saying  the  Church  uses  "Monsignor." 
We  have  no  objection  at  all  to  "Mon- 
signor," because  while  it  literally 
means  "My  Lord,"  it  is  entirely 
ecclesiastical.  AVe  said  in  our  original 
article  that  we  had  no  objection  to 
"Your  Eminence"  for  Cardinals  be- 
cause it  is  distinctive. 

' '  Your  Excellency ' '  is  not  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  circles,  but  in  its  civil  use 
it  is  properly  employed  in  this  country 
only  for  chief  executives  o^  the  States 
or  nation,  or  diplomatic  envoys,  whose 
rank  is  so  higli  that  through  the  title 
''Your   Excellency"    for    bishops    and 


archbishops    there    is    not    the    very 
definite  lowering  of  the  episcopal  office 
that,  in  the  minds  of  many,  was  in- 
volved in  "Your  Lordship"  or  "Your 
Grace." 


Sufficient  attention  has  hardly  been 
given  to  Archbishop  Downey's  remark- 
able pronouncement  on  persecution 
made  at  Liverpool  on  Nov.  10,  1930. 
As  it  has  considerable  apologetical 
value  as  well  as  being  a  comfort  and 
reassurance  to  timid  non-Catholics 
everywhere,  w^e  reproduce  it.  Dr. 
Downey  said:  "Quite  apart  from  any 
bearing  my  next  remarks  may  have 
on  this  local  controversj' — for  which 
we  are  in  no  way  responsible — and 
rather  in  response  to  requests  from 
many  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  who  are  not  members  of 
our  communion,  I  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  our  teaching  on  toleration 
which  compels  us  to  ask  for  repression 
or  persecution  of  Protestant  minor- 
ities, either  directly  or  indirectly,  even 
in  those  countries  where  the  civil 
power  is  in  Catholic  hands.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Irish  Free  State  both 
Doints  and  illustrates  my  remarks. 
Wherever  people  hold  their  religious 
views  in  the  good  faith  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  deny  to  our  Protestant 
friends,  even  though  we  cannot  en- 
dorse, approve,  or  propagate  those 
views,  we  can,  nevertheless,  and  do. 
accord  to  such  people  a  toleration 
which  will  guarantee  them  full  civil 
rights  and  freedom,  and  allow  them 
the  practice  of  their  religion  without 
fear  of  repression  or  persecution." 


The  future  of  America  will  not  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  skyscrapers 
erected,  but  rather  by  the  number  of 
Christian  families  reared  in  the  homes 
of  level-headed  wage-earners.  If  the 
homes  of  wage-earners  are  insecure, 
skyscrapers  will   totter. — A.F.K. 


The  naturalness  of  Santayana  seems 
])erfectly  natural  since  he  lost  his 
supernatural  faith. — A.F.K. 
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A  "Hero"  of  the  American 
Revolution 

In  That  Devil  Wilkes,  by  Raymond 
Postgate  (London:  Constable),  we 
have  the  well-written  biography  of 
John  Wilkes,  one  of  the  minor  heroes 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  is 
largely  based  on  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  and  contains  much  interesting 
matter. 

Wilkes  (who,  by  the  way,  during  his 
career  as  an  agitator  was  constantly  in 
debt  to  Jews)  was  in  very  friendly 
relations  "with  the  group  of  men  who 
were  to  occasion  and,  in  it  first  stages, 
direct  the  American  Revolution — the 
Boston  Sons  of  Liberty." 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  letter, 
dated  6  June,  1768,  sent  to  him  by  the 
"Committee  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in 
the  town  of  Boston:" 

"The  friends  of  Liberty,  Wilkes, 
Peace,  and  good  order  to  the  number 
of  forty-five,  assembled  at  the  Whig 
Tavern,'  Boston,  New  England,  take 
this  first  opportunity  to  congratulate 
your  country,  the  British  Colonies,  and 
yourself  on  your  happy  return  to  the 
land  alone  worthy  such  an  Inhabitant. 
.  .  .  May  you  convince  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Europe,  the  British 
Colonies,  Islands,  and  plantations  in 
America,  that  you  are  one  of  those  in- 
corruptibly  honest  men  reserved  by 
heaven  to  bless,  and  perhaps  save,  a 
tottering  Empire." 

Seeing  that  Wilkes,  as  the  writers  of 
the  letter  must  have  known,  had  been 
a  member  of  an  infamous  secret  so- 
ciety, "The  Hell-Fire  Club,"  and  that 
he  was  a  notorious  atheist  and  liber- 
tine, it  is  strange  that  he  should  have 
been  thus  addressed.  He  replied  by 
promising  "always  to  give  a  particular 
attention  to  whatever  respects  the  in- 
terests of  America."  The  next  year 
the  South  Carolina  Assembly  "voted 
him  £1,500— £10,000  in  their  currency 
— to  pay  his  debts." 

When  the  War  of  Independence  be- 
gan, in  1775,  Wilkes  "identified  him- 
self with  the  colonial  cause,  by  his  in- 
fluence brought  the  capital  of  Britain 
to  the  same  side,"  and  did  everything 


he   could  to   prevent  the   government 
from  winning  the  war. 

"In  the  light  of  these  and  other 
facts,"  says  the  London  Patriot  (June 
26,  1930),  "the  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution,  like  those  of  the  French 
Revolution,  require  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly investigated.  The  parts  played 
in  it  by  secret  societies  and  other  his- 
torically unrecognized  influences — now 
known  to  have  been  active  in  the 
French  Revolution-^-should  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  of 
subversive  movements.  It  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
American  Revolution  a  dissolute  spend- 
thrift like  Wilkes  became  Lord  Mayor 
of  London." 


New  Light  on  the  Origin  of  Man 

The  Abbe  Henri  Breuil,  professor  of 
prehistoric  ethnography  at  the  College 
de  France,  has  recently  completed  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  Province,  during  which  he  in- 
vestigated the  Vaal  River  area  from 
Yereeniging  to  Barkly  West,  and  the 
Riet  River  Valley.  He  also  crossed  in- 
to Basutoland.  Rock  engravings,  in- 
cluding the  likenesses  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, at  least  ten  different  periods  of 
rock  paintings,  and  a  prehistoric  mine 
in  which  early  man  collected  his 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  stone 
implements,  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant finds.  Dr.  Breuil  has  formed, 
in  addition,  a  number  of  definite  con- 
clusions, most  important  among  which 
are  that:  (a)  the  Stone  Age  in  South 
Africa  appears  to  go  back  as  far  as  the 
Stone  Age  in  Europe;  (b)  neither 
South  Africa  nor  Europe  is  to  be  look- 
ed to  as  the  cradle  of  man,  which  will 
most  probably  be  located  in  Central 
Africa,  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Sahara;  (c)  the  Orange  Free  State 
provides  one  of  the  richest  archeolog- 
ical  fields  in  the  world. 

At  Stowlands,  near  Christiana,  and 
near  Koffiefontein,  stone  implements, 
used  in  malting  rock  engravings,  were 
discovered.  Dr.  Breuil  investigated 
traces  of  one  of  the  oldest  recognizable 
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cultures,  known  locally  as  the  "Upper 
Stellenbosch. ' '  From  this  site  have  been 
extracted  extinct  Mammoth,  extinct 
Cape  horses  and  extinct  Cape  buffalo. 
Dr.  Breuil's  investigations  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  man  probably  or- 
iginated in  the  Southern  Sahara,  and 
advanced  northwards  to  Europe  and 
southwards  to  South  Africa,  arriving 
at  these  places  at  about  the  same 
periods.  By  the  time  these  first  in- 
habitants reached  Europe,  they  were 
definitely  intelligent.  South  Africa  was 
occupied  by  these  primitive  men  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  years;  they  were 
essentially  a  hunting  folk,  the  country 
teeming  with  game. 

Another  important  discovery  made 
by  the  Abbe  Breuil  is  that  at  Barkly 
West  of  a  prehistoric  mine,  where 
definite  proof  was  obtained  that  the 
Victoria  West  industry,  first  discover- 
ed by  Mr.  F.  J.  Jansen,  of  Pretoria 
North,  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
Stellenbosch  culture. 

The  party  brought  back  a  large  num- 
ber of  implements  and  "finds"  of  im- 
portance. Some  of  these  will  be  sent 
to  the  British  Museum,  but  the  great 
majority  will  be  retained  at  the  AVit- 
watersrand  University.  The  tour  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  South 
African  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  the  AVitwatersrand 
University. 

The  old  folk  songs  of  Normand}-  will 
not  be  forgotten  if  Pierre  Pani  and  a 
group  of  native  music  lovers  can  pre- 
vent it.  A  number  of  song  festivals 
are  being  organized  throughout  the 
province,  and  special  prizes  will  be 
given  to  choirs,  quartets,  and  soloists 
Avho  give  the  best  renditions  of  the  old 
songs.  The  final  competition  to  decide 
the  winners  will  be  held  in  Rouen  next 
May  during  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  festival. 
The  enterprise  has  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  CEuvre  de  la  Chanson 
Francaise,  an  organization  which  for 
twenty-five  years  has  sought  to  pre- 
serve and  revive  old  folk  songs,  both 
in  the  French  language  and  in  the  pro- 
vincial dialects  of  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Gascony,  and  other  regions. 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


Writing  in  the  Month  (No.  799)  on 
the  new  phj^sics  and  its  implications, 
R.  J.  Dingle  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  face  to  face  here  with 
our  old  enemy — subjectivism.  "There 
is  no  idle  pun  in  saying  that  our  great 
need  in  these  days  is  to  'clear  our 
minds  of  Kant.'  Let  us  continually 
ask,  like  the  small  boy:  'Is  it  true? 
Did  it  really  happen?'  We  shall  then 
find  that  when  we  ask  the  physicist 
such  questions,  he  does  not  know  how 
to  answer  us.  Ce  singnlier  empirio- 
pytJwgorisme,  writes  Maritain,  est 
idealiste  et  reJativiste.  Pope  Leo  XIII 
was  surely  gifted  with  prophetic  in- 
sight when  he  wrote  the  encyclical 
Aeterni  Patris,  recalling  the  Church 
to  the  study  of  the  philosophia  peren- 
ms.  He  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
seen  Einstein  coming." 


Although  500  years  have  passed 
since  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Joan  of 
Arc,  it  is  only  now  that  a  committee 
has  been  formed  at  Rouen  to  raise  a 
memorial  to  her  on  the  spot  where  the 
pyre  was  erected.  A  group  of  promi- 
nent Englishmen,  including  Cardinal 
Bourne,  Fr.  Bede  Jarrett,  O.P.,  G. 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  others,  in  a  letter 
to  the  London  Times  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of 
Britain  "to  send  a  gift  to  Rouen  as  an 
amende  honoratle  for  England's  share 
in  the  tragic  death  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, St.  Joan,  the  thought  of  which 
must  be  a  source  of  sorrow  to  many 
English  men  and  women."  It  has  been 
decided  that  the  gift  from  England 
shall  take  the  form  of  the  main  door  of 
the  proposed  memorial  chapel  or  of  a 
stained  glass  wdndow,  either  of  which 
to  bear  a  suitable  inscription. 


The  Life  Story  of  Brigham  Young, 
by  Susan  A^oung  Gates  and  Leah  D. 
AA^idstoe  (Macmillan),  is  unusual  be- 
cause Mrs.  Gates  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Mormon  pioneer.  She  tells  of 
A^oung's  family  life  in  the  Lion  House, 
which  still  stands  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
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All  save  two  of  Brigham's  nineteen 
wives  lived  there  with  thirty  daughters 
and  twenty-one  sons.  Ten  of  the  wives 
had  two  to  ten  children  and  six  had 
one  each,  while  three  were  childless. 
One  applied  for  a  divorce  and  another 
left  in  peace.  Mrs.  Gates  declares  that 
only  four  per  cent  of  the  Mormon 
pioneers  in  Utah  had  more  than  one 
wife,  and  a  second  marriage  could  be 
contracted  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  first  wife.  However,  when  Presi- 
dent Arthur  signed  in  1881  a  bill  cut- 
ting down  the  civic  rights  of  polyg- 
amists,  he  began  a  movement  which 
within  three  years  had  disenfranchised 
more  than  12,000  Mormons.  Hence  the 
system  of  plural  marriage  was  un- 
doubtedly widespread.  The  cessation 
of  polygamy  w^as  decreed  by  the  sect 
in  1891,  after  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
had  upheld  the  confiscation  of  the 
entire  Church  property  and  had  de- 
clared the  Mormons  to  be  in  organized 
rebellion. 


Commenting  on  the  Life  Story  of 
Brigham  Young  in  the  Denver  Regis- 
ter (Vol.  VI,  No.  52),  Father  Matthew 
Smith,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  Mormonism,  says  :  ' '  Enough  authen- 
tic information  has  been  published 
about  Brigham  Young  that  nobody 
who  adheres  to  the  standards  of  ortho- 
dox Christianity  can  possibly  believe 
he  was  a  good  man;  but  he  certainly 
was  one  of  the  greatest  organizers  the 
nation  has  ever  seen,  and  a  visit  to 
Utah  shows  that  few  of  the  other  West- 
ern pioneers  built  nearly  so  well  as 
he  did.  It  seems  incredible  that  he 
could  have  been  sincere  in  his  strange 
religion,  but  he  probably  was.  He  had 
practically  no  education  to  begin 
Avith." 

The  economic  pressure  on  the  poor, 
of  which  Pius  XI  speaks  in  his  En- 
cyclical on  Christian  Marriage,  must 
be  faced  in  relation  to  the  problem  of 
married  holiness,  for  it  lies  at  the 
root  of  it.  How  inadequate  wages,  ir- 
regular employment,  poverty,  as  well 
as  iniquitous  housing  conditions  foster 


the  spread  of  birth  control  can  be  seen 
from  Dr.  Marie  Stopes'  painful  book, 
Mother  England.  The  letters  printed 
there  prove,  not  the  need  of  birth  con- 
trol, but  the  need  for  drastic,  im- 
mediate social  reform  and  improved 
and  cheaper  medical  services.  Pew  of 
the  letter-writers  are  hostile  to  chil- 
dren, but  many  complain  of  their 
poverty,  of  great  sufferings  which — 
one  feels — could  have  been  spared  them 
in  many  cases  by'  better  and  cheaper 
maternity  hospital  services.  Many,  too, 
take  refuge  behind  a  doctor's  advice 
that  "they  had  better  not  have  any 
more  children.  It  might  be  dangerous. 
It  might  even  prove  fatal."  If  every 
expectant  mother  could  have  proper 
attention  from  expert  doctors  and 
nurses  without  being  an  excessive  bur- 
den on  the  family  income,  and 
if  the  family  living  wage  were  a  reality 
the  birth  control  campaign  would  die 
of  starvation. 


The  value  of  the  photoplay  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  has  sometimes 
been  doubted.  The  results  of  experi- 
ments conducted  over  a  wide  period 
by  the  Troup  Junior  High  School  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  which  two 
groups  of  students  were  instructed  in 
American  history,  one  with  and  the 
other  without  the  help  of  motion  pic- 
tures, showed  that  the  use  of  films  in- 
creased the  pupils'  knowledge  by  19 
per  cent.  In  such  subjects,  therefore, 
as  lend  themselves  to  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, it  seems  that  the  cinema  can 
render  valuable  assistance  in  education. 


A  German  Protestant  organ,  Die 
Ilochkirclie,  says  in  the  course  of  a  re- 
cent article:  "We  must  openly  con- 
fess that  w^e  stand  much  nearer  to  the 
Roman  Church  than  to  a  Protestantism 
which  denies  the  Incarnation  of  the 
son  of  God,  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Church,  and  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist.  And  we  should  betray 
the  form  of  our  confession  if  we  were 
not  to  seek  unity  and  peace  with  the 
greatest  Christian  Church,  that  Church 
which,  as  it  is,  is  the  model  of  all  the 
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Occidental  Churches,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  appearances  of  degeneration,  re- 
mains a  home  for  a  livins;  faith  in 
Christ  and  true  endeavor  for  saintli- 
ness." 


The  existence  of  a  new  secret  or- 
ganisation known  as  the  Order  of 
Silent  Knights,  said  to  have  been 
fo^^nded  in  1927  and  to  have  spread 
since  to  many  States,  has  lately  been 
revealed  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Order  is  said  to  have  its  headquarters 
in  the  National  Capital,  and  one  E.  F. 
Randolph,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
national  propagation,  in  a  statement 
made  to  the  press  declared  that  the 
Order  is  "ultra-secretive  as  to  its 
membership,  its  activities,  and  its 
methods."  About  the  only  definite 
statement  he  would  make  concerning 
the  purposes  of  the  organization  was 
that  it  stood  for  "fundamental  Ameri- 
can principles  and  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  now 
before  Congress  that  would  establish  a 
Federal  Department  of   Education." 


L'lUustrazione  Voficana  is  the  name 
of  a  new  semi-monthly  illustrated  mag- 
azine p'^blished  regularly  twice  a 
month  from  the  Vatican  City.  Its  scope 
is  described  as  follows :  "It  has  been 
felt  that,  in  addition  to  the  Catholic 
daily  press  of  different  countries,  and 
the  various  existing  Catholi^  reviews, 
there  should  be  a  review  in  which  first- 
rate  writers  would,  aided  by  excellent 
illustrations,  express  that  doctrinal 
and  practical  fervor  Avhich  is  primarily 
inspired  and  fundamentally  direr^ted 
by  the  Vatican."  The  subscription 
price  for  foreign  countries  is  150  lire. 


In  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Milan,  Cardinal  Schuster 
has  announced  a  revision  of  the  Am- 
brosian  Breviary  and  Antiphonary. 
The  work  was  begun  by  the  late  Car- 
dinal Ferrari.  Of  the  scholars  em- 
ployed by  him  Pius  XI  is  now  the  only 
survivor.  Cardinal  Schuster  has  peti- 
tioned the  Pope  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tiime  the  work  of  restoring  the  Brev- 


iary and  the  Antiphonary  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  traditional  form 
shown  in  the  most  authoritative  manu- 
scripts, and  he  has  received  a  favorable 
answer.  He  has,  therefore,  decided  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  learned  men 
who  shall  prepare  the  work,  which  will 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  final  .judg- 
ment of  the  Holy  See.  The  intended 
work  will  fall  into  two  parts :  the  re- 
construction, by  documents,  of  the 
ancient  Breviary  and  the  Ambrosian 
Vntinhonary,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  traditions,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  auf'ient  formularies  so  that  they 
may  conform  to  Catholic  theology  and 
Catholic  piety. 


Howard  Doyle,  of  Cincinnati,  tells 
the  following  story  of  a  prelate  who 
lias  endeared  himself  to  all  who  know 
him  by  his  charming  simplicity  and 
genuine  h^^mility:  More  than  a  year 
a^o  Mr.  Doyle  was  in  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.,  and  stopping  in  the  21/2  centur- 
ies old  San  Miguel  Chapel,  show-nlace 
for  all  tourists,  he  secured  a  rosary. 
When  he  came  out  in  the  street  he  met 
a  Driest  and  asked  where  he  might  get 
the  beads  blessed.  He  was  told  that 
there  was  a  chanlain  in  the  college 
close  by.  Doyle  objected  to  going  there 
and  searching  for  the  chaplain  as  there 
were  peonle  waitinq-  for  him,  so  the 
priest  said  he  would  bless  the  rosary 
for  him.  and  at  once  proceeded  to  do 
so.  Doyle  then  asked  if  there  were  any 
indulsrences  attached  to  the  blessing, 
and  the  clergyman  said:  "All  that  the 
ArchbLshop  himself  can  give.  I  am 
Archbishop  Daeger." 


General  Spears,  who  was  a  British 
liaison  officer  with  the  French  forces 
in  1914,  tells  a  good  story  of  General 
Sir  John  French,  Avho  was  in  command 
of  the  British  forces  during  the  retreat 
from  Mons.  Sir  John  could  not  speak 
French,  though  he  thought  he  co^^ld. 
He  wanted  to  get  some  information 
from  General  Lanrezac  and  Spears 
Avent  with  him  to  the  rendezous.  He 
says :  Sir  John,  stepping  up  to  a  map 
in   the    Bureau,    took   out   his    glasses. 
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located  a  place  with  his  finger,  and  said 
to  Lanrezac  "Mon  General,  est-ce- 
que — "  His  French  then  gave  out, 
and,  turning  to  one  of  his  staff,  he 
asked:  "How  do  you  say  'cross  the 
river'  in  French?"  He  was  told  and 
proceeded:  "Est-ce-que  les  AUemands 
vont  traverser  la  Me^se  a  a — . "  Then 
he  fumbled  over  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name.  "Huy"  was  the  place,  un- 
fortunately one  of  the  most  difficult 
words  imaginable  to  pronounce ;  the 
"u"  has  practically  to  be  whistled.  It 
was  quite  beyond  Sir  John.  "Hoy," 
he  said  at  last  triumphantly.  "What 
does  he  say?"  exclaimed  Lanrezac. 
Somebody  explained  that  the  Field- 
Marshal  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Germans  were  going  to  cross  the  river 
at  Huy?  Lanrezac  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  ' '  Tell  the  Marshal, ' '  he  said 
curtly,  "that  in  my  opinion  the  Ger- 
mans have  merely  gone  to  the  Meuse  to 
fish."  Nobody  laughed,  but  there  was 
a  perceptible  chill  in  the  atmosphere. 


The  Syracuse  CatJiolic  Sun  objects 
to  the  use  of  "Rev."  with  the  omission 
of  the  Christian  name,  as  Rev.  Jones 
or  Rev.  Smith,  and  rebukes  the  Com- 
monweal— one  of  our  glories — for  call- 
ing Archbishop  Downey  of  Liver- 
pool "Most  Rev.  Downey."  It  was  a 
bad  slip,  but  it  is  one  of  which  almost 
any  secular  paper  is  constantly  guilty, 
even  so  finely  edited  a  journal  as  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Almost  every  text- 
book of  good  English  usage  frowns  up- 
on it.  There  is  another  slip  which  we 
see  constantly  in  Catholic  publications, 
including  the  Official  Catholic  Direc- 
tory. It  is  the  listing  of  a  number  of 
clergymen's  names  as  "Revs.  J.  J. 
Jones,  T.  P.  Brown,  and  P.  Q.  Doud." 
"Revs."  is  wrong.  The  word  Reverend 
is  an  adjective,  and  the  plural  cannot 
be  indicated  by  adding  an  s  to  it. 
Either  the  word  "Rev."  should  be  re- 
peated before  each  name,  or  the  entire 
group  should  be  listed  as  "Rev. 
Fathers;"  in  the  case  of  ministers, 
' '  Rev.  Messrs. ' '  Another  tip  :  The  word 
"Rev.,"  like  the  word  "Hon.,"  should 


be  preceded  by  "the."  The  reason  for 
this  is  because  "Rev."  and  "Hon." 
are  not  nouns,  but  adjectives. — Denver 
Register,  Vol.  VII,  No.  6. 


Though  it  is  hard  for  educated 
people  to  realize  the  fact,  the  San 
Francisco  Monitor  is  probably  right 
when  it  says  that  very  many  Ameri- 
cans receive  all  their  ideas  from  the 
newspapers,  the  movies,  and  the  bill- 
boards. The  folk  ways  of  Americans 
are  such  that  millions  have  no  other 
habit  by  which  they  may  secure  in- 
formation than  what  they  receive 
through  these  media.  That  is  why 
many  take  the  newspapers  so  seriously 
and  why  they  feel  it  necessary  to  see 
all  the  latest  shows.  Their  whole  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  life,  such  as 
it  is,  is  fed  by  these  agencies,  and  they 
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A  pastor  can  make  a  happy  choice 
and  I  will  be  happy.  His  satisfaction 
and  mine  can  be  mutual.  A  fair  op- 
portunity and  I  shall  enhance  the  re- 
ward. Address:  A.  O.,  c/o  Fortnightly 
Review. 


Mr.  Robert  R.   Hull 

is  open  for  lecture  engagements  in  places 
not  too  far  distant  from  Huntington,  Ind. 
He  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  Cath- 
olic pastor  or  leader  of  a  Catholic  so- 
ciety about  dates.  Address,  care  of 
National  Bureau  of  Information,  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington,  Ind. 


STILL  AVAILABLE,  reprints  in  pam- 
phlet form  of  "Father  Garraghan  and 
'The  Jolliet-Marquette  Expedition,  1673'  " 
— a  defense  reply  written  by  Francis 
Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  pub- 
lished a  year  ago  in  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
author  at  Quincy  College,  Quincy,  111., 
and  enclosing  five  cents  in  stamps. 
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have  no  inkling  whatever  of  any  great 
body  of  knowledge  in  the  background 
of  the  race.  It  is  important  to  realize 
this  when  an  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  reach  the  average  American.  To 
him,  many  historical  references  and 
traditional  principles  of  European  liv- 
ing are  simply  blank  spaces.  When 
Catholic  writers  or  radio  talkers  try 
to  reach  such  people,  they  very  often 
simply  talk  over  their  heads,  for  the 
only  tradition  that  these  people  have 
is  that  which  has  been  started  in  the 
last  generation  by  sensational  journal- 
ists, advertising  agencies,  and  the 
movie  magnates. 


We  frankly  say  that  emotional  ap- 
peals coming  to  us  from  shrine  build- 
ers in  different  sections  of  the  country 
do  not  exalt  us  into  a  prayerful  mood. 
If  and  because  this  or  that  site  appeals 
to  such  and  such  as  worthy  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  place  of  future  pilgrimages 
and  collections,  it  is  not  apparent  why 
every  section  of  the  country  should  be 
asked  to  contribute  therefor.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  gainsay  whatever  helps  de- 
votional uplift.  But  there  are  times 
when  the  projectors  of  future  devo- 
tional centers  are  guilty  of  a  pious  ar- 
rogance because  of  their  insistence.  If 
the  Catholics  of  any  section  of  the 
country  wish  a  shrine  or  a  commemora- 
tive column  for  that  section,  they  are 
to  be  commended.  And  naturally  they 
will  wish  to  be  the  sole  donors. — Ave 
Maria. 


In  a  massive  two-volume  work,  en- 
titled Geometry  of  Four  Dimensions 
(Cambridge  University  Press),  Dr. 
A.  R.  Forsyth,  the  eminent  British 
mathematician,  has  brought  his  thor- 
oughness and  originality  to  bear  on 
geometry  of  four  dimensions,  which, 
he  is  careful  to  explain,  is  a  purely 
mathematical  conception  that  it  is  not 
for  him  to  relate  to  the  space  of  ex- 
perience. He  limits  himself,  in  gen- 
eral, to  space  of  four  dimensions, 
"from  a  desire  to  consider  .  .  .  the 
earliest  extension  of  the  number  of 
dimensions  beyond  the  three  that  are 


characteristic  of  average  experience." 
The  geometry  of  uncurved  space  of 
four  dimensions  is  first  treated,  largely 
by  parametric  means,  because  the  au- 
thor holds  that  curved  space  demands 
an  uncurved  configuration  by  which  its 
curvature  shall  be  estimated ;  but  there 
is  a  full  discussion  of  the  curvature 
and  geodesies  of  a  manifold  to  which 
the  theory  of  relativity  has  accustomed 
students.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  Literary  Supplement  Dr. 
Forsyth's  book  is  "a  treatise  worthy 
to  be  placed  alongside  those  of  Gauss 
and  Riemann  as  the  most  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  subject  yet  accom- 
plished." 


An  international  newspaper  museum 
was  founded  in  Aachen  (Aix-la- 
Chapelle)  in  1886,  but  it  required  a 
special  permit  to  gain  access  to  its 
treasures.  The  museum  has  now,  how- 
ever, been  thrown  open  to  the  public 
and  is  attracting  a  large  number  of 
interested  visitors.  We  have  here  the 
largest  collection  of  newspapers  in  the 
world — 150,000  in  all.  Every  country 
and  every  language  are  represented, 
and  many  curiosities  are  to  be  seen, 
among  them,  manuscript  newspapers 
from  the  middle  of  last  century.  One 
of  the  first  Socialist  newspapers,  dat- 
ing from  the  revolutionary  year  of 
1848,  is  printed  on  crimson  paper,  and 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  Cologne  Volks- 
zeitung  of  Oct.  31,  1889,  which  con- 
tains a  long  account  of  the  centenary 
of  a  well-known  firm,  printed  in  letters 
of  gold. 


Without  labor  man  cannot  live.  If 
man  did  not  work,  he  would  die  of 
hunger  and  want.  Everyone  sees  this. 
But  if  a  man,  while  not  working,  lives 
in  luxury,  it  usually  means  that,  either 
by  trickery  or  force,  he  takes  away 
from  others  what  they  have  made. 


It  is  a  paradoxical  truth  that  the 
great  mind  is  shocked  more  than  the 
common  mind  by  perception  of  the 
ultimate  loneliness  of  every  human 
soul. 
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The  Savior  as  St.  Matthew  Saw  Him 

Meditations  on  the  First  Gospel  for  the  Use  of  Priests  and  Religious 

By  The 

Rev.  F.  J.  Haggeney,  S.J. 

Volume  III.     ISRAEL'S  RESPONSE  TO  CHRIST'S  INVITATION 
Cloth.  8vo.,  262  pages.  Net  $2.00 

Previously  Ptjblished 
Volume  I.     JESUS  CHRIST,  THE  SON  OF  DAVID,  THE  SON  OF  ABRAHAM 

Cloth.  Net  $2.50 

Volume   U.     THE   MESSAGE  OF   THE   KINGDOM   OF   GOD 
Cloth.  Net  $2.50 

This  is  real  Gospel  food.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  these  meditations.  .  .  .  The 
simplicity,  majesty  and  all-embracing  power  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour  are  brought 
out  successfully  in  a  style  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  subject. 


B.  Herder  Book  Co., 


15  and   17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Current  Literature 

— Licht  der  Einsamen,  by  the  Rev. 
Camillus  Molir,  a  Salvatorian,  is  a 
meditation  book  of  300  pages  most  wel- 
come in  this  renascence  of  ascetical 
literature.  In  addition  to  being  a  good 
meditation  book,  in  the  Ignatian  man- 
ner, it  can  be  heartily  recommended 
for  spiritual  reading.  If  Catholic 
families  generally  could  be  induced  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  daily  medita- 
tive spiritual  reading,  for  which  this 
volume  supplies  matter,  how  virile  our 
Catholicism  would  soon  become!  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.)— H.  A.  F. 

—An  attractively^  gotten  up  little 
book,  called  Anima  Christi  (first  of  a 
new  "Let  us  Pray"  Series)  has  been 
written  by  the  author  of  My  Change- 
less Friend,  Fr.  Francis  P.  Le  Bulfe, 
S.J.  It  is  intended  principally  for 
meditation.  Each  separate  phrase  of 
the  beautiful  prayer,  ' '  Soul  of  Christ, ' ' 
is  dwelt  upon  by  the  author.  The  book 
is  a  small  volume  containing  a  mightv 


spiritual  treasure.  We  recommend  it 
to  all  devout  souls,  especially  to  priests 
and  religious.  (The  Amei"ica  Press.) 
— C.  J.  Q. 

—A  good  book  to  help  the  Catholic 
laity  to  a  better  understandino'  and 
appreciation  of  the  truths  and  duties 
of  their  holy  faith  has  been  written  by 
Jane  Payne  McCormick,  under  the 
title  of  The  Perfect  Law  of  Liberty. 
The  volume  embraces  short  studies  of 
ancient  religions,  then  treats  of  various 
errors  common  to  our  day,  and  gives 
chapters  on  prayers,  indulgences,  and 
the  Sacraments.  (Published  by  the 
author,  1111  Forty-first  St.,  La 
Grange,  111.)— C.  J.  Q. 

— A  valuable  little  treatise,  on  a  sub- 
lime and  important  subject,  is  the 
latest  offering  of  ' '  The  Treasury  of  the 
Faith"  series,  entitled  The  Blessed^ 
Trinity,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
Downey,  Archbishop  of  Liverpool. 
This  difficult  question  is  given  to  the 
reader  in  a  clear  and  straightforward 
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manner.  Lajanen  and  theological  stu- 
dents will  find  this  a  good  guide  to  en- 
able them  to  acquire  correct  notions  of 
this  profound  mvstery.  (Macmillan) 
— C.  J.  Q. 

— Dr.  Linus  Bopp,  who  has  made  a 
reputation  for  himself  by  several  ex- 
cellent pedagogical  works,  now  adds  to 
these  a  volume  of  more  than  400  pages, 
entitled,  Allgenieine  Heilpadagogik.  It 
is  both  a  textbook  and  a  reference 
work,  thoroughly  scientific  and  the 
last  word  on  this  particular  subject, 
which  is  so  closely  related  to  medicine, 
religion,  and  psychology  that  it  largely 
depends  for  its  own  advances  on  the 
progress  made  in  those  fields.  AVhen 
one  recalls  the  tremendous  amount  of 
irreligious  writing  upon  this  topic  the 
value  of  Dr.  Bopp's  effort  is  at  once 
apparent.     (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— Father  Edward  F.  Garesche,  S.J., 
has  performed  a  service  for  the  priest- 
hood, by  republishing  his  magazine 
articles  on  the  problems  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  altar,  in  a  goodly  sized  vol- 
ume, entitled,  The  Priest.  It  is  a  book 
that  ever}''  earnest  and  sincere  priest 
will  want  to  buy  and  read.  Chapters 
treating  of  the  zeal  of  the  ]iriest,  his 
meditation,  his  household,  his  happi- 
ness, give  some  indication  of  how  widely 
and  completely  the  author  has  covered 
his  subject.  There  is  a  lot  of  good 
common  sense  discoverable  upon  every 
page.  (The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.)  — 
C.  J.  Q. 

— Undiplomatic  Memories — The  Far 
East,  1896-1904,  by  William  Franklin 
Sands,  recounts  the  author's  interest- 
ing and  sometimes  thrilling  experi- 
ences in  Japan  and  Korea,  where  he 
spent  eight  years  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  U.  S.  One  is  fascinated 
not  only  by  the  fine  literary  style,  hut 
also  by  the  author's  candor  and  keen 
sense  of  humor.  For  students  of  Amer- 
ican history  the  volume  has  a  special 
value  in  that  the  author's  diplomatic 
service  in  the  Far  East  covered  the 
years  when  our  country  was  entering 
upon  her  career  as  a  world-power  and 
beginning  to  face  the  intricate  prob- 


lems of  foreign  diplomacy.  To  quote 
from  the  prologue :  "  ...  living  con- 
tinually on  the  firing  line  where  im- 
mediate action  was  often  necessary, 
without  available  precedent  or  any  one 
to  consult  before  acting,  that  experi- 
ence was  very  different  from  the  well 
ordered  routine  of  diplomatic  life  to- 
day" (p. 6).  Nine  illustrations  enhance 
the  interest  of  the  volume,  whilst  its 
general  make-up  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  subtitle  together  with 
the  author's  statement:  "I  rolled  up 
the  map  of  the  Far  East  and  turned  to 
learning  Latin  America"  (p. 238)  in- 
dicates that  Mr.  Sands  will  next  relate 
his  "Undiplomatic  Memories"  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  (McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York.) — Francis 
Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M. 

— Framed  is  a  comedy  drama  for 
mixed  characters  in  four  acts,  written 
by  Michael  Flood  and  published  by  the 
Catholic  Dramatic  Movement,  headed 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Helfen,  of  Briggsville, 
AVisc.  A  reading  of  the  text  gives  one 
the  impression  that  this  play  could 
be  staged  with  striking  dramatic 
effect.  It  is  filled  Avith  action,  excite- 
ment, and  climax.  The  cast  of  charac- 
ters is  composed  of  a  law  student,  a 
priest,  his  friend,  a  drunkard,  the 
governor's  physician,  the  proprietor  of 
a  saloon,  his  bartender,  a  policeman, 
Joe's  sweetheart,  James  AVayne's 
friend,  Tom's  wife,  the  governor's 
aunt  and  the  governor  himself.  Surely 
a  sufficiently  colorful  personnel  to 
make  this  play  a  lively  and  exciting 
affair!  Single  co]iies  of  Framed  are 
Driced  at  50  cents  each ;  the  set  of 
13  at  $5.50. 

— Two  new  volumes  on  St.  Paul  lie 
before  us:  the  one,  8t.  Paid  and  His 
Teaching,  hj  the  Rev.  C.  Lattey,  S.J., 
editor  of  the  AVestminster  Aversion  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  the  other,  St. 
Paul,  a  biography  by  the  Abbe  Tricot, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  AV.  Rees.  Both 
volumes  are  welcome  as  further  aids 
in  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  most 
diff'icult  of  N.  T.  hagiographers. 
Father  Lattej^'s  exegesis  is  simple  and 
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readily  understandable  by  the  edu- 
cated layman.  Abbe  Tricot  follows  the 
traditional  paths  in  depicting  the  life 
of  the  Apostle.     (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— In  Wer  Jcann  heilenf  Dr.  Herman 
Pfluger,  of  Freiburg  i.  B.,  discusses 
various  healing  methods  (Coueism, 
auto-suggestion,  Christian  Science, 
naturopathy,  chiropractic,  etc.)  and 
shows  how  they  originated  and  what 
they  are  worth.  As  he  begins  with 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  traces  the 
most  important  curative  methods  from 
ancient  times  down  to  our  day,  the  book 
may  be  termed  a  popular  history  of 
medicine.  The  author's  point  of  view 
is  that  of  an  eclecticism  based  on  com- 
mon sense.     (Herder  &  Co.) 

—The  latest  addition  to  ' '  The  Cath- 
olic Library  of  Religious  Knowledge," 
is  The  Church  of  the  Early  Centuries, 
by  Professor  Amann,  translated  by  E. 
Raybould,  Ph.D.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the 
Church  and  the  Pagan  Empire;  the 
second,  of  the  Church  and  the  Chris- 
tian Empire.  The  work  gives  a  general 
history  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Church's  existence,  and  will  serve  as 
interesting  reading  for  those  who  Avish 
to  gain  some  information  of  those 
times.  Other  volumes  of  this  series 
which  have  already'  appeared  are : 
Pastors  and  People,  by  the  V.  Rev. 
Cannon  Magnin;  The  Church  in 
Modern  Times,  by  A.  Leman ;  The 
Moral  Law  of  the  Family,  by  the  Abbe 
Meline;  The  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  Lemon- 
nyer,  O.P. ;  and  Holiness  in  the  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  Raoul  Plus,  S.J.  The 
Series,  to  be  completed  in  one  hundred 
volumes,  will  be  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  all  Catholic  libraries.  (B.  Herder 
Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

—The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of 
London,  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
its  unflagging  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
the  Faith.  This  zeal  is  put  to  a  very 
practical  and  common  sense  use  by  the 
publication  of  numberless  pamphlets 
on  every  imaginable  subject  for  the 
instruction  of  Catholic  and  Protestant. 


A   Superior   Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

^'The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall  be   glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MOTETS 

for  Three  Women's  Voices 
Arranged  by 

Rev.  Carlo  Rossini 

Choirmaster   of   St.    Paul's    Cathedral 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Regina  Coeli Carlo  Rossini  "1 .  _ 

Ecce  Quam  Bonum. ....  .Carlo  Rossini  J 

Ave    Maria F.    X.    Wittl ,  . 

Cantantibus   Organis O.    Ravanello  J 

Jesu  Rex  Admirabilis,  | 

G.  P.  da  Palestrina  M5 
Ave   Maria Carlo  Rossini ) 

Juravit    Dominus Carlo    Rossini  "I,  ^ 

Cantate   Domino J.   L.    Hassler  J 

Panis    Angelicus CI.    Casciolini  1 .  - 

Ave    Maria J.    Arcadelt  J 

Hodie    Apparuit O.    Lassus  \, - 

Dies  Est  Laetitia XVI.   century  J ^° 

Patres  Nostri  Peccaverunt,  / 

G.  P.  da  Palestrina  >15 
Adoramus  te,  Christe,    Orlandus  Lassus) 

Arbor  Decora G.   P.   da  Palestrina),, 

Eripe  Me O.   Lassus  J  -^^ 

Tu   Exsurgens O.   Lassus  1 .  , 

Vere  Languores  Nostros,    Antonio  Lotti  ]  '^^ 

Published  by 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 

119  West  40th  Street 

New  York 
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We  have  been  the  recipients  of  many 
of  these  edifying  booklets,  and  wish  we 
could  mention  each  in  detail.  Un- 
fortunately lack  of  space  forbids  us. 
Some  of  the  titles,  showing  the  divers- 
ity of  subjects  treated,  are :  A  Prayer 
Book  for  Catholic  Seafarers,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J. ;  Renuncia- 
tio7i :  two  stories  of  vocation,  by  Alice 
L.  Oxley;  Blessed  John  Southtvorth, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  AVhitetield;  A  Child's 
Life  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Teresa 
Lloyd ;  A  Way  to  End  Leakage,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Leycester  King,  S.J. ;  and  The 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
arranged  in  prayers.  All  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  spread  of  these 
pamphlets  should  keep  in  mind  how 
great  their  message,  how  small  their 
cost.— C.  J.  Q. 

— Church  History  hy  Non-Catholic 
Historians,  Book  I  (The  Norman  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Baltimore,  Md.)  is 
a  collection  of  fifteen  essays  by  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Graham.  His  thesis  is 
(p. 364)  "that  none  but  a  Catholic  can 
enter  into  the  Catholic  mind  and 
motives ; ' '  that  ' '  we  have  no  right  to 
blame  outsiders  for  not  being  able  to 
see  us  as  only  we  can  see  ourselves ; 
but  we  have  a  right  to  blame  them  for 
undertaking  to  treat  of  matters  which 
they  are  not  equipped  to  handle  prop- 
erly."  Perhaps  the  non-Catholic  his- 
torian will  say  the  same  of  the  Cath- 
olic historian,  especially  when  he  reads 
this  admission  of  Fr.  Graham:  ''But 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  world  for  a  man  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  inherited  or  acquired 
prejudices,  of  his  predilections  and 
aversions ;  and  few  there  are  who  suc- 
ceed in  doing  it.  This  applies,  of 
course,  to  Catholic  as  well  as  to  non- 
Catholic  historians"  (p.351).  The 
essays  show  diligent  reading  in  the 
works  of  non-Catholic  historians  and 
manifest  warm  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  Catholic  history.  But  this 
enthusiasm  frequently  causes  the  au- 
thor to  lose  the  poise  of  a  critical  in- 
vestigator and  to  wield  the  sword  of 
vehement    sarcasm.      It    would    have 


been  better  in  the  case  of  Ranke  if  the 
author  had  consulted  the  History  of 
the  Popes  in  the  original  German  in- 
stead of  depending  for  criticism  upon 
an  English  translation.  Again,  one 
finds  the  author  repeatedly  contradict- 
ing himself.  He  tells  us,  for  instance, 
that  William  Robertson  "was  really  a 
fair-minded  and  a  conscientious  man" 
(p. 73),  and  almost  in  the  same  breath 
he  deprecates  this  historian's  "sneer- 
ing remark"  about  Catholic  supersti- 
tion in  the  Middle  Ages,  his  "unwise 
and  unfair  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,"  and  his  "Baron  Munchausen 
charge"  concerning  indulgences  (pp. 
68,  70,  71).  On  the  one  hand  he  as- 
sures us  that  J.  W.  Thompson  "can- 
not be  truthfully  said"  to  show  "any 
marked  traces  of  religious  bias  or 
prejudice"  and  that  "there  are  in  his 
histories  few,  if  any,  of  those  nasty 
slurs  and  innuendoes  against  the 
Church  as  we  have  found  in  so  many 
of  our  non-Catholic  historians" 
(324)  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  finds  in 
one  of  Thompson's  works  "the  same 
carping,  censorious  attitude  toward 
the  Church"  (p. 343)  and  avers  that 
"the  general  trend  or  tendency  of 
Prof.  Thompson's  historical  works  is 
prejudicial  to  truth"  (p.349).  AVhile 
the  author  does  "not  at  all  question 
Ranke 's  fundamental  honesty,  and 
does  "not  for  one  instant  suspect  him 
of  deliberate,  intentional  misrepresen- 
tation either  of  fact  or  interpretation" 
(p. 350),  still  he  charges  that  Ranke 
"often  goes  out  of  his  historical  path 
to  do  a  little  muck-raking  which  is  not 
at  all  needed  for  the  purposes  of  his 
history"  and  which  ''is  throughly  in- 
tentional and  entirely  uncalled  for" 
(p.355),  even  discovering  "in  the 
course  of  his  [Ranke 's]  works  passages 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  at 
times  disingenuous"  (p. 258).  Con- 
tradictory statements  of  this  kind  are 
apt  to  confuse  the  average  reader  and 
in  consequence  will  probably  defeat  the 
laudable  purpose  of  the  book. — Francis 
Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


Mrs.  Newrich  had  just  arrived  home  from 
a  tour  in  Europe  and  her  longsuifering  ac- 
quaintances had  no  opportunity  to  forget  the 
fact. 

' '  Paris, ' '  she  gushed,  ' '  it 's  a  wonderful 
city!  The  people  are  so  highly  educated! 
Why,  in  Paris  even  the  street  cleaners  can 
speak   French   fluently. ' ' 


"Hear  the  latest  about  Newrich?" 

"No.     What  now?" 

"He  bought  a  Louis  XIV  bed,  but  it  was 
too  small  for  him,  so  he  sent  it  back  and 
asked  for  a  Louis  XVI. ' ' 


Concluding  a  review  of  Dom  Patrick 
Nolan 's  Monetary  History  of  Ireland  (Lon- 
don: P.  S.  King  &  Son)  in  the  Tablet,  Ft. 
W.  H.  Kent  says  facetiously:  "As  we  read 
the  learned  Benedictine  historian  discoursing 
on  Irish  money  and  displaying  such  an  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar  acquaintance  with  all 
kinds  of  ancient  coinage,  we  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  a  story  told  of  the  celebrated 
Pere  Hardouiu,  S.J.  The  learned  priest,  as 
readers  of  the  Grammar  of  Assent  will  re- 
member, maintained  the  paradox  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  masterpieces  of  Latin 
literature  were  fabricated  by  mediasval  monks. 
Eejecting  so  many  historical  words,  he  made 
the  most  of  the  inscriptions  on  such  eminent 
coins  and  medals  as  he  considered  genuine, 
and  adopted  a  ncAV  method  of  interpretation, 
taking  each  letter  as  the  initial  of  a  word. 
JBut  a  witty  critic  turned  this  weapon  against 
his  system,  assuring  him  that  his  scepticism 
did  not  go  far  enough,  since  aU  the  old  coins 
were  made  by  the  monks,  who  frankly  confess 
the  fact  in  the  familiar  inscription,  con  ob, 
found  on  some  of  the  coins  themselves.  This 
Avas  taken  to  mean  '  ConstantinopoU  ohsigna- 
tum.'  But  it  should  obviously  be  read,  '  Cusi 
Omnes  Numeri  Officina  Benedictina.'  If  we 
could  accept  the  jesting  reductio  ad  aisurdum 
as  sober  fact,  it  would  at  any  rate  explain 
Dom  Nolan 's  familiarity  with  ancient 
coinage. ' ' 


Realtor:    "Looking  for  a  home.   Sir?" 
Prospect:   "Yes;   something  with  plenty  of 

garage  room. ' ' 

Realtor :  "I  think  I  have  what  you  want — 

a  two-ear  garage  with  a  built-in  living-room." 


There  is  a  story  told  of  the  late  Fr.  Haigh, 
the  founder  of  Erdington  Church.  In  his 
declining  years  he  desired  to  hand  over  the 
church  with  its  shrine  to  a  religious  congrega- 
tion. One  moniing  he  went  to  see  Bishop 
Ullathorne  at  Oscott  and  told  him  that  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  had  appeared  in  a  vision 
during  the  night  and  told  him  to  give  Erding- 
ton to  the  Franciscans.  To  this  Bishop 
Ullathorne  dryly  replied  that  next  time  St. 
Francis  appeared,  Fr.  Haigh  should  ask  him 
whether  he  was  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 
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Ethnological  Research  among  the  Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 

By  the  Rev.   Albert  Muntsch,   S.J.,   St,    Louis   University 


One  of  the  results  of  the  rejection  of 
the  theory  of  unilinear  cultural  evolu- 
tion was  a  more  objective  and  unbiased 
study  of  primitive  society.  It  was  the 
habit  of  those  who  applied  the  theor}^ 
of  biologic  evolution  to  man's  social, 
moral,  and  mental  life  to  seek  out  the 
most  degrading  aspects  of  primitive 
society  and  to  fix  upon  these  as  the  first 
and  necessary  stage  of  human  progress. 
Hence  culture  traits  bespeaking  an  al- 
most brute-like  life  were  promiscuously 
gathered  from  all  tribes  of  the  earth 
and  were  said  to  be  universally  repre- 
sentative of  the  earliest  conditions  of 
human  society. 

This  method  is  no  longer  in  vogue. 
Primitive  man  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
brute-like  in  mind,  habits,  and  be- 
havior. More  intensive  study  of  primi- 
tive life,  and  facts  gathered  from  wider 
areas  than  those  known  to  Lubbock, 
Letourneau,  Morgan,  and  Tylor  have 
changed  the  picture.  We  realize  that 
early  man  was  like  man  of  today.  His 
soul,  from  the  beginning,  was  entirely 
human  and  endowed  with  the  same 
faculties  that  we  find  in  possession  of 
those  nations  that  built  up  civilization. 
Father  AVilhelm  Schmidt,  S.V.D.,  has 
aptly  summarized  the  verdict  of  mod- 
ern ethnology  on  primitive  man's  cul- 
tural status:  "There  is  no  longer  any 
hope  of  finding  intermediate  stages  of 
the  soul — half  human,  half  animal — 
between  man  and  brute.  For  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  primitive  peoples  is 
now  complete,  except  for  those  which 
remain  yet  to  be  explored  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  Guinea,  Central  Africa, 
and  South  America.*  But  our  conclu- 
sions cannot  be  modified  by  any  further 


discoveries  among  these  tribes.  So 
much  for  the  negative  side.  Positive 
results  of  recent  ethnologic  research 
are  these :  Primitive  men  reason  as 
other  men ;  their  sentiments  are  the 
same ;  their  moral  sense  and  effort  is 
the  same  as  that  of  civilized  men.  Like 
the  rest  of  rational  beings,  they  ap- 
preciate the  meaning  of  life  and  the 
world  in  Avhich  they  live." 

Among  those  who  have  contributed 
by  scientific  exploration  among  primi- 
tive peoples  to  bring  new  and  much  de- 
sired light  to  the  problem  of  early  cul- 
ture and  civilization  are  some  Catholic 
missionaries,  among  them  Father  Wil- 
helm  Koppers,  S.V.D.,  Father  Paul 
Schebesta,  S.V.D.,  Father  Maurice  Van 
Overbergh,  and  Father  Morice,  O.M.I., 
our  foremost  authority  on  the  Denes 
of  Northwest  America.  At  the  cost  of 
heroic  sacrifices  these  men  have  visited 
hitherto  unexplored  regions,  learned 
the  languages  of  strange  tribes,  brush- 
ed aside  many  anthropological  miscon- 
ceptions, and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  more  scientific  study  of  primitive 
man. 

To  these  missionary-ethnologists  is 
now  to  be  added  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Gus- 
inde,  S.V.D.,  formerly  head  of  the 
Museum  of  Ethnology  and  Antliro- 
pology  of  Chile.  In  a  superb  volume, 
which  has  just  left  the  press,  he  pre- 
sents to  the  scientific  world  the  results 
of  his  researches  among  the  Indians 
inhabiting  the  southernmost  regions  of 
the  South  American  continent.  Their 
entire  cultural  life  will  be  unfolded  in 
this  work,  which  will  be  complete  in 
three  volumes.  Material  culture,  so- 
cial    organization,     religion,     folklore, 
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linguistics,  physical  traits,  initiation  in- 
to tribal  society — in  fact,  the  whole 
circle  of  activities  of  these  tribes 
that  are  rapidly  dwindling  away,  will 
be  recorded  in  this  scholarly  contribu- 
tion to  ethnology. 

It  was  high  time — or,  as  Father 
Gusinde  says,  it  was  "the  eleventh 
hour" — for  an  intensive  investigation 
of  this  kind.  For  only  a  miserable 
remnant  of  a  tribe  which  in  1924  still 
numbered  560  persons,  but  noAV  scarce- 
ly amounts  to  200,  remains  as  a  sub- 
ject for  ethnologic  study.  Volume  one 
will  be  entitled  "Die  Selk'nam:  Vom 
Denken  und  Leben  eines  Jagervolkes 
im  Feuerland."  The  volume  will  con- 
tain about  1100  pages,  90  illustrations, 
50  photographic  and  2  colored  plates, 
and  3  maps.  AVhen  complete,  this  mag- 
nificent publication  will  form  one  of 
the  most  exhaustive  ethnographic 
studies  of  any  people  in  the  South 
American  area. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  pre- 
sents a  study  of  the  habitat  and  history 
of  the  tribe.  The  second  part  discus- 
ses its  economic  life ;  the  third,  its  so- 
cial organization  and  tribal  customs, 
and  the  fourth  and  last,  its  religion, 
morality,  mythology,  initiation  cere- 
monies, concluding  with  a  section  on 
the  mentality  of  the  tribe.  As  is  evi- 
dent from  this  outline,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  interest  to  the  ethnologist,  the 
student  of  primitive  life,  or  the  stu- 
dent of  culture  history,  that  has  been 
neglected. 

An  appeal  has  been  sent  out  from 
Techny,  111.,  American  house  of  studies 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  the 
Divine  Word,  to  call  the  attention  of 
librarians  and  scholars  to  this  superb 
publication.  AVe  hope  the  appeal  will 
meet  with  a  wide  and  favorable  re- 
ception. Certainly,  every  Catholic  in- 
stitution of  learning  ought  to  send  in 
a  subscription  for  the  entire  work.  It 
would  not  redound  to  the  honor  of 
Catholic  scholarship  to  neglect  such  a 
scholarly  undertaking.  The  present 
writer  is  happy  to  say  that  the  library 
of  his  University  is  proud  to  be  among 
the  subscribers  of  this  Opus  Magnum. 
May  Father  Gusinde  and  his  associates 


be  encouraged  to  work  zealously  and 
fruitfully  for  many  years  to  come  in 
the  fields  of  ethnology  and  primitive 
culture,  which  promise  to  throw  new 
light  upon  questions  treated  in  Catho- 
lic apologetics. 

*  Since  Fr.  Gusinde 's  explorations,  this  is 
now  narrowed  down  to  the  former  two 
countries. 


Is  the  U.  S.  a  Christian  Country? 

To  the  Editor  :—    ' 

Is  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  founded  on  the 
Christian  religion?  There  exists  an 
official  document  denying  that  it  is. 
The  denial  may  be  found  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  Friendship  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Bey 
and  subjects  of  Tripoli  of  Barbary. 
This  treaty  consists  of  twelve  articles 
and  was  signed  and  sealed  at  Tripoli 
on  the  third  day  of  Jumad,  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  1211  (4th  of  November, 
1796). 

Later,  everj^  clause  and  article  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  was  approved, 
concluded,  and  signed  at  Lisbon  on 
February  10th,  1797. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
voted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  June  7th,  1797  and  proclaim- 
ed on  June  10th,  1797. 

Article  eleven  of  the  treaty  reads  as 
follows :  "As  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  in  any 
sense  founded  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  as  it  has  in  itself  no  character 
of  enmity  against  the  laws,  religion, 
or  tranquillity  of  Musselmen;  and  as 
the  said  States  never  have  entered  into 
any  war  or  act  of  hostility  against  any 
Mahometan  nation,  it  is  declared  by 
the  parties,  that  no  pretext  arising 
from  religious  opinions  shall  ever  pro- 
duce an  interruption  of  the  harmony 
existing  between  the  two  countries." 

Father  Jerome,  O.S.B. 
Saint  Leo,  Florida. 


There  is  far  less  hypocrisy  among 
the  ignorant  who  violate  the  law,  than 
there  is  among  the  knowing  who  con- 
nive at  its  violation, — A.F.K. 
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The  Spanish  Conquest  of  the  Philippines 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M.,  Ph.D.,   Quincy  College,   Quincy,   III. 


An  interesting  study  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
the  sixteenth  century  is  the  recent  Ger- 
man work,  Das  Spanische  Patronat  unci 
die  Eroherungi  der  Philippineu  (Frei- 
burg :  Herder  and  Co. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.),  by  Francisco  J. 
Montalban,  S.J.  Although  the  author 
deals  specifically  with  the  Philippines, 
he  in  some  measure  has  in  mind  also 
the  New  AVorld  conquest  by  Spain  in 
general.  The  study  is  evidently  the 
product  of  tireless  research  and  thor- 
ough scholarship.  It  is  richly  docu- 
mented ;  there  are,  besides  a  valuable 
bibliography,  numerous  references  to 
the  General  Archives  of  the  Indies.  A 
further  noteworthy  feature,  so  often 
lacking  in  modern  works  of  history,  is 
the  analytical  table  of  contents,  which 
greatly  aids  the  reader  in  following  the 
line  of  thought  and  argument. 

The  study  comprises  two  parts.  In 
Part  One,  "Das  Eroberungsrecht" 
(pp.  1-57),  the  author  aims  to  justify 
as  far  as  possible  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  the  New  World  in  general  and  of 
the  Philippines  in  particular,  weighing 
the  justice  of  this  conquest  against  the 
natural  rights  of  the  aborigines  and 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  Portuguese. 
Of  special  value  is  the  succinct  and 
clear  summary  (pp.  17-24)  of  Vic- 
toria's De  Indis,  wherein,  four  centur- 
ies ago,  this  celebrated  theologian  of 
Salamanca  set  up  and  examined  the 
principles  concerning  the  right  of  con- 
quest. Holding  that  the  Spanish  con- 
quest was  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
the  time,  our  author  concludes :  ' '  Ac- 
cording to  international  law  as  it  then 
prevailed,  there  were  grounds  for  justi- 
fying enterprises  which  we  to-day  are 
inclined  to  call  usurpations,  from  that 
excessive  love  for  justice  which 
dwindles  so  remarkably  when  there  is 
question  of  appraising  other  facts,  very 
similar  indeed,  but  of  much  more  re- 
cent date"  (p. 26).  Quite  in  accord 
with  the  results  of  recent  research  and 
study,  the  author  qualifies  the  accusa- 


tions of  Las  Casas  against  the  con- 
quistadores  as  "immoderate  exaggera- 
tions" (p. 5)  and  points  to  the  fact 
that  Las  Casas  "illogically  allowed 
Negro  slavery"  (p. 79). 

In  Part  Two,  "Ideale  der  Erober- 
ung"  (pp.  58-126),  w^e  are  treated  to 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  motives  that 
animated  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the 
Philippines.  The  author  shows  suc- 
cessfully from  the  documents  that 
Philip  II  's  primary  aim  in  the  conquest 
w^as  the  conversion  and  civilization  of 
the  natives ;  that  to  him  promotion  and 
protection  of  commercial  enterprises 
was  mainly  a  means  of  furthering  the 
primary  aim ;  that,  in  the  ensuing  con- 
flict between  missionary  and  merchant, 
the  ideals  of  the  former  triumphed 
over  the  interests  of  the  latter;  that, 
in  short,  ' '  if  we  cling  to  the  documents, 
we  must  contend  that  the  mission  idea 
stands  in  the  foreground"  (p.  123). 
The  last  paragraph  is  worth  translat- 
ing in  full.  "No,"  wa-ites  the  author, 
"successes  and  defects  go  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Spaniards ;  Spaniards  sin- 
ned, Spaniards  raised  protests,  and 
Spaniards  made  amends.  Actual  facts 
prove  this.  Spaniards,  without  doubt 
many  but  in  most  instances  private  in- 
dividuals, perpetrated  the  amply  cen- 
sured crimes  and  villainies;  the  Span- 
iards, the  Spanish  nation,  clergymen 
and  laymen,  led  on  by  the  Crown, 
erected  unto  themselves  a  lasting  monu- 
ment in  bringing  Christianity  to  nine- 
teen present-day  Catholic  republics  and 
in  forming  new  races  of  the  degenerate 
native  elements"  (p. 126).  This  is  but 
another  w'ay  of  saying  with  Professor 
Bolton  that,  besides  being  ' '  an  explorer 
and  adventurer,"  the  conquistador 
"hoped  also  to  be  a  colonizer,  a  trans- 
planter of  Spanish  people  and  of  Span- 
ish civilization"  {The  Spanish  Border- 
lands, p  6). 

There  is  one  statement  in  the  study 
before  us  to  which  exception  may  just- 
ly be  taken.  Dismissing  the  papal  Bull 
of   January    28,    1585,    which    forbade 
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any  religious  Order  to  enter  China  or 
Japan,  as  these  had  been  reserved  to 
the  Jesuits,  one  is  justified  in  question- 
ing the  author's  contention  "that  this 
zeal,  this  holy  emulation  for  the  mis- 
sions in  Asia,  was  prejudicial  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  Philip- 
pines" (p.  103).  The  very  data  con- 
cerning the  Philippine  missions,  else- 
where advanced  by  the  author  himself 
(pp.  109-110),  would  seem  to  milita'te 
against  this  contention.  Further,  in 
view  of  the  later  development  of  the 
Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  one 
surely  cannot  claim  that  the  Philippine 
missions  suffered  because  the  mission- 
aries of  other  Orders  found  their  way 
into  Asia.  From  the  start  the  mission- 
aries as  a  body  devoted  themselves 
earnestly  and  heroically  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Philippine  natives,  al- 
though, at  the  same  time,  they  natural- 
ly looked  with  wistful  eye  to  the  neigh- 
boring mission  fields  and  yearned  to 
extend  their  spiritual  activities  to  the 
lands  where  their  forerunners  had 
labored  centuries  before.  And  for 
reasons  generally  known  it  was  prob- 
ably fortunate  that  they  did  return  to 
their  ancient  heritage. 


A  Liturgrical  Encyclopaedia 

Not  least  among  the  latter-day  mani- 
festatioi^s  of  Catholic  life  is  the  ten- 
dency to  seek  the  source  of  devotion  in 
the  Church 's  own  official  prayers.  That 
tendency  becoming  wide-spread  has 
been  given  official  status  almost  in  be- 
ing universally  acknowdedged  under  the 
name  of  the  "Liturgical  Movement." 
The  Liturgy,  we  hope,  is  coming  into 
its  own  again,  even  as  Thomistic 
philosophy  under  the  aegis  of  (or  as 
some  would  say,  in  spite  of)  the  neo- 
scholastic  movement.  One  result  of 
this  liturgical  movement  or  revival,  call 
it  what  we  will,  has  been  the  produc- 
tion of  an  immense  amount  of  litera- 
ture :  a  great  deal  of  it,  from  the  double 
view-point  of  liturgy  and  literature, 
quite  lacking  in  raison  d'etre,  some  of 
it  fair,  and  a  little  of  it,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, very  good.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  rarity  that  we  welcome  all  the 
more  heartily  a  recent  French  publica- 


tion, Litiirgia,  Encyclopedie  Populaire 
des  Conncdssances  Liturgiqiies,  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Abbe 
Aigrain  and  with  the  collaboration  of 
such  experts  as  Dom  Cabrol,  Dom 
Lefebvre,  and  M.  Cimetier  (Paris : 
Blond  and  Gay). 

Apart  from  the  chapters  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  on  liturgical  cos- 
tume, the  missal,  the  breviary,  and  the 
chant,  one  is  glad  to  notice  that  the 
fundamentals  havQ  not  been  neglected. 
Chapter  I,  "The  Liturgy  and  The- 
ology" and  chapter  IV,  "The  Liturgy 
and  Spirituality,"  are  excellent  of 
their  kind.  The  whole  of  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  book,  entitled,  "Life  and 
the  Liturgical  Spirit,"  is  worthy  of 
special  study.  We  cannot  too  heartily 
recommend  it  to  those  who  have  done, 
unknowingly,  not  a  little  to  bring  dis- 
repute on  the  movement :  those  mis- 
taken people  who  see  in  the  liturgical 
revival  an  opportunity  for  rubricists, 
ceremonialists,  or  medievalists. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  contains 
a  very  good  resume  of  the  history  and 
peculiarities  of  the  various  Latin  rites 
which  differ  from  the  Roman,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  Eastern  Uniate  Rites.  A 
small  point,  perhaps,  but  we  cannot 
help  regretting  the  absence  of  bib- 
liographies at  the  end  of  the  various 
articles  in  this  section.  Some  indeed 
are  admirably  provided  for  in  this  re- 
spect, but  in  so  many  we  have  a  mere 
reference  to  Cabrol-Leclercq's  monu- 
mental work,  which  is  not  always 
easily  procured.  The  book  closes  with 
a  short  dictionary  of  the  principal 
liturgists,  and  a  very  full  index  and 
table  of  contents. 

Those  English-speaking  Catholics 
who  read  French  could  do  far  worse 
than  invest  in  a  copy  of  this  work.  It 
is  well-bound  and  runs  to  over  a  thous- 
and pkges.  Here  we  have  at  last  the 
liturgical  handbook  which  has  been 
wanting  for  so  long. 

L.  C.  Sheppard 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 


Wherever  you  go,  your  shadow  falls 
on  others,  and  they  are  either  better  or 
worse  for  your  presence. — J.  R.  Miller. 
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Church  History  as  it  Should  Be  Taught 


The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Karl 
Bihlmeyer 's  KircJiengeschichte  auf 
Grund  des  Lehrhuches  von  F.  X.  Funk 
(Paderborii:  Ferdinand  Schoningh) 
deals  with  the  Middle  Ages  and  de- 
serves even  higher  praise  than  the  first, 
which  we  reviewed  some  time  ago.  Here 
Dr.  Bihlmej^er  is  right  in  his  OAvn  field, 
and  hence  we  are  not  surprised  that  he 
has  practically  rewritten  the  whole  of 
Funk's  text,  recast  the  somewhat 
schematic  disposition  of  the  original, 
inserted  the  results  of  all  the  latest  re- 
searches, and  brought  the  bibliogra- 
phies up  to  date.  AVhat  we  particularly 
admire  in  Dr.  Bihlmeyer 's  work — 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 
text-book  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents— is  its  strict  objectivity  (he 
avoids  among  other  things,  indis- 
criminate" praise  of  the  Middle  Ages), 
simplicity  and  clarity  of  style.  We 
know  of  no  text-book  of  universal 
church  history  in  any  language  that 
can  compare  with  Bihlmeyer-Funk, 
and  we  trust  the  tAvo  English  transla- 
tions of  the  original  Funk  will  now  be 
scrapped  and  a  competent  version  of 
this  new  work  supplied  for  students 
who  desire  a  really  objective  and  re- 
liable presentation  of  church  history  on 
a  not  too  extensive  scale,  yet  complete 
enough  to  contain  all  the  information 
and  references  one  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  a  "Lehrbuch." 

^  ^  ^ 

We  had  intended  the  above  notice 
for  our  "Current  Literature"  depart- 
ment ;  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  this  second  volume  of  Bihl- 
meyer-Funk may  not  only  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  book's  merits  than  a  formal 
notice  could,  but  also  prove  of  interest 
to  a  large  circle  of  readers  as  indicat- 
ing the  present  status  of  historical  re- 
search on  many  controverted  subjects. 

The  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

(p.  212) 

The    stigmatization    of    St.    Francis, 

the  first  event  of  the  kind  that  came  to 

the  knowledge  of  a  wider  circle,  though 


kept  secret  as  much  as  possible  by  him- 
self, w^as  formerly  doubted  by  many, 
but  in  view  of  the  very  good  evidence 
furnished  by  Brothers  Elias,  Leo, 
Thomas  of  Celano,  Popes  Gregory  IX, 
Alexander  IV,  etc.,  is  now  prettj^  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a  historical  fact. 
With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  event  of 
Alverna  (1224,  or  shortly  before  the 
Saint's  death),  however,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  interpretation  of  the 
phenomenon  (whether  it  was  a  genuine 
miracle,  for  which  there  are  strong 
reasons,  or  autosuggestion,  i.e.,  self- 
infliction  of  the  wounds  in  an  ecstasy 
or  for  ascetic  reasons)  opinions  still 
differ  widely.  The  assumption  of  fraud 
has  been  quite  generally  abandoned. 
Cfr.  J.  Merkt,  Die  Wundmale  des  hi. 
Franz  v.A.,  1910,  on  which  see  A.  M. 
Koeniger's  article  in  Hist.  Jahrh.  der 
Gorresgesellschaft,  1910,  787/98;  M. 
Bihl,  Arch.  Francisc.  Hist.,  1910, 
393/432;  F.  X.  Seppelt,  3.  Vereins- 
schrift  der  Gorresges.  fiir  1910,  110/- 
220;  K.  Hampe,  Archiv  f.  Kultur- 
gesch.,  1910,  257/90 ;  K.  Wenck,  Zeit- 
schrift  f.  KircJiengesch.,  1911,  89/92; 
F.  van  den  Borne,  Franz.  St.,  1919, 
67/17;  A.  Masseron,  Le  Correspondant, 
Paris,  10  Sept.  1924,  769/87;  S.  Men- 
cherini,  Codice  diplomatico  delta  Terna 
e  delle  SS.  Stimate  di  S.  Francesco 
d'Assisi,  Quaracehi,  1924. 

The  So-C ailed  Poriiuncula  Indulgence 

(p.  212) 

The  so-called  Portiuncula  Indul- 
gence, a  plenary  indulgence  which  can 
be  gained  Aug.  2nd  by  visiting  that 
chapel  under  the  usual  conditions,  was, 
according  to  legend  (cfr.  especially  the 
treatise  De  Indulgentia  S.  Mariae  de 
Portiuncula  of  the  Franciscan  friar  Fr. 
Bartholi  about  1325,  ed.  by  P.  Sabatier, 
Paris,  1900)  was  granted  to  Francis 
in  a  vision  by  Christ  Himself  and,  at 
his  request,  confirmed  by  Honorius  III, 
in  1216.  But  the  first  indications  of  its 
existence  date  from  50  to  60  years  later. 
Other  evidence  against  its  authenticity 
are  the  silence  of  the  ancient  biograph- 
ers of  St.  Francis,  his  aversion  to  seek- 
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ing-  papal  privileges  for  his  Order,  and 
especially  the  decree  of  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  (1215,  can.  62)  against 
too  frequent  and  liberal  indulgences, 
with  which  the  conduct  of  contempor- 
ary popes,  especially  Honorius  III,  is 
in  conformity.  The  real  origin  of  this 
indulgence  is  couched  in  obscurity.  Cfr. 
P.  A.  Kirsch,  TheoL  Quartalschrift, 
1906,  81  ff.,  221  ff.:  F.  van  Ortroy, 
Anal.  Boll.,  1902,  372/80 ;  N.  Paulus, 
Hist.  Jahrh.  d.  Gdrresgesellschaft,  1915, 
482/93 ;  the  authenticity  of  the  indul- 
gence is  defended  by  P.  Sabatier,  Re^'. 
hist.,  62,  1896,  282/318 ;  H.  Holzapfel, 
Archiv.  Franc.  Hist.,  1908,  31  ff. ;  L. 
Lemmens,  KatJwlik,  1908.  I,  169  ff., 
255  ff.;  Franz.  St.,  1916,  290/98; 
1925,  364/66;  Testiynonia  minora, 
42/52;  B.  Kleinschmidt,  Franz.  St., 
1916,  205/13. 

Origin  of  the  Rosary  (p.  229) 
To  the  Salve  Regina  and  the  Ave 
Maria,  which  was  not  fully  developed 
until  about  this  time  [second  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages],  was  added  by  way 
of  gradual  development  the  so-called 
Rosary  (Rosarium  Beatae  Mariae  Vir- 
ginis).  St.  Dominic  appears  as  its  au- 
thor or  first  propagator  only  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  he  was 
extolled  as  such  by  the  pious  but  en- 
tirely uncritical  Alanus  de  Rupe  (de 
la  Roche,  d.  1475),  who  zealously  pro- 
moted the  Rosary  confraternities.  In 
matter  of  fact,  the  devotion  developed 
gradually  from  the  12th  to  the  16th 
century.  In  the  Cistercian  and  Dom- 
inican Orders  it  was  customary  at  an 
early  date  to  recite  50,  100  or  150  Our 
Fathers  or  Hail  Marys,  or  both  com- 
bined, with  the  aid  of  a  string  of  pearls 
("Paternoster"),  as  had  been  done 
centuries  before  that  time  with  as  many 
Psalms.  It  was  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century  that  meditation  on 
'  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Christ  and 
the  Bl.  Virgin  Mary,  50  and  more  at 
first,  was  added  to  the  devotion  as  a 
new  and  essential  element.  The  present 
form  of  the  Rosary  (15  Our  Fathers, 
followed  by  10  Hail  Marys  each  and  15 
mysteries)  came  into  general  use  since 
the  close  of  the  16th  century. — H.  Holz- 


apfel, St.  Dominikus  und  der  Rosen- 
kranz,  1903 ;  H.  Giinter,  Legenden- 
Studien,  1906,  180  ff. ;  St.  Beissel, 
Geschichte  der  Verehrung  Marias  in 
Deutschland  iv'dlirend  des  M.-A.,  1909, 
228  ff.,  510  ff. ;  A.  Boudinhon,  Rev.  du 
Clerge  Frangais,  29,  1901,  128;  H. 
Thurston,  Diet,  de  archeologie  chre- 
tienne  et  de  liturgie,  III,  399/406.  D. 
Mezard,  O.P.,  Etude  sur  les  origines  du 
rosaire,  Caluire,  1912  (upholds  the 
Rosary  legend). 

The  Holy  House  of  Loreto  (pp.  229  f.) 
One  of  the  most  famous  Marian 
shrines,  Loreto,  traces  its  origin  to  the 
close  of  the  13th  century.  When  the 
Christian  kingdom  in  the  Holy  Land 
fell,  the  house  in  which  the  Holy  Fami- 
h^  lived  at  Nazareth  (Santa  Casa),  it 
is  alleged,  was  brought  by  angels  first 
(1291)  to  Tersatto  in  Dalmatia,  and 
from  there  (1294)  to  Loreto  near  An- 
cona,  Italy.  The  first  mention  of  this 
transfer  occurs  170  years  later  (be- 
tween 1465  and  1473)  in  a  report  by 
the  provost  Teramanus  of  Loreto  and 
bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a  typical 
medieval  miracle  tale.  A  careful  ar- 
chaeological investigation  of  the  church 
of  the  Annunciation  at  Nazareth,  made 
in  1908/9  by  the  Franciscan  Prosper 
Viaud,  showed  that  the  Santa  Casa 
of  Loreto  cannot  possibly  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  dwelling  house  of 
the  Bl.  Virgin  and  hence  cannot  have 
been  moved  from  Palestine  to  the 
Occident.  The  pilgrims  who  visited 
Nazareth  during  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  mention  only  the  grotto  of 
the  Annunciation,  which  was  at  a  very 
early  period  regarded  as  the  place 
where  the  angel  delivered  his  message, 
but  no  house  standing  in  front  of  and 
belonging  to  the  cave.  If  there  was 
such  a  house,  it  was  no  doubt  destroyed 
a  long  time  before,  probably  during 
the  Saracen  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  7th  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
travellers'  reports  after  1291  record 
no  change  in  the  hoi}'  places  at  Naz- 
areth. There  is  documentary  evidence 
that  an  Ecclesia  S.  Mariae  in  fundo 
Laureti  existed  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto  as  earlv  as 
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1194.  But  no  papal  document  (we 
have  indulgence  letters  from  the  time 
of  John  XXII  on)  refers  to  this 
church  as  House  of  the  Annunciation 
of  Nazareth,  except  a  Bull  of  Julius  II, 
1507,  which  adds  the  limitation:  " ut 
pie  creditum  et  fama  est."  True,  an 
indulgence  Bull  of  Paul  II,  dated  1470, 
mentions  the  "Ecclesia  B.  Mariae  de 
Loreto  .  .  .  miraculose  fundata;"  but 
this  has  reference  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  ancient  church — a  small 
one — had  no  foundations.  The  legend 
of  the  miraculous  translation  of  the 
Holy  House  may  have  originated  in  the 
course  of  the  14th  century  and  per- 
haps has  some  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  the  alleged  miraculous  im- 
age of  the  Bl.  Virgin  from  Tersatto  to 
Loreto. 

[Follows  a  long  list  of  recent  books 
on  the  subject,  beginning  with  that  of 
Ulysse  Chevalier,  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  references  to  magazine  ar- 
ticles, several  of  which  have  been 
quoted  in  the  F.  R. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Dr.  Bihlmeyer 
in  every  instance  briefly  states  the  as- 
certained facts  and  in  controverted 
cases  mentions  the  principal  literature 
both  pro  and  eon.] 

John  Duns  Scofus   (pp.  294  f.) 

On  the  line  that  divides  the  classic 
period  of  Scholasticism  from  that  of 
its  gradual  decay  stands  a  highly  gifted 
Franciscan,  who  was  privileged  to  gain 
many  followers  and  thus  to  become  the 
founder  of  the  second  or  younger 
Franciscan  school.  He  is  the  Doctor 
subtilis,  John  Duns  Scotus  (c.  1265- 
1308)  [follows  a  list  of  his  works  and 
of  the  principal  recent  monographs  on 
his  life  and  work]  ;  born  in  southern 
Scotland,  he  became  a  famous  teacher 
at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  for  a  short 
time  before  his  death  also  lectured  at 
the  seminary  of  his  Order  in  Cologne 
(d.  Nov.  8,  1308).  Considering  the 
shortness  of  his  life,  the  literary  pro- 
ductivity of  Scotus  is  remarkable 
{Opus  Oxoniense,  i.e.,  a  commentary 
on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard, 
Reportafa  Parisiensia,  Quaestiones 
Quodlihetales,  etc.)     By  those  who  mis- 


understood his  difficult  terminology  he 
has  been  described  as  a  sceptic  and  an 
agnostic  who  desired  to  start  a  new  in- 
tellectual movement  akin  to  moderii 
criticism.  In  matter  of  fact  he  is 
hardly  less  constructive  than  the  great 
masters  of  Scholasticism  who  preceded 
him  and,  like  them,  champions  realism 
(with  an  Augustinian  flair)  in  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  universal 
ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  he  subjected 
the  system  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
an  exhaustive  and  subtle  critique  and 
put  a  new  system  in  its  stead.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  St.  Thomas,  who  as- 
signed the  highest  place  to  the  intellect. 
Duns  Scotus  taught  the  primacy  of 
the  will.  His  concept  of  God  is  formed 
accordingly.  Theology  he  regards  as 
a  practical  science.  In  evaluating  the 
process  of  justification,  he  assigns 
greater  importance  to  the  human  factor 
than  do  the  Thomists.  Against  them 
and  a  fev/  older  Franciscan  writers 
(Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventure), 
he  successfully  upheld  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Bl. 
Virgin  Mary.  His  views  soon  became 
the  standard  teaching  of  the  Francis- 
can Order,  just  as  that  of  St.  Thomas 
among  the  Dominicans,  and  thus  we 
have,  for  the  sequel,  a  Scotist  school 
in  express  opposition  to  and  conflict 
with  the  Thomists. 

The  " Devotio  Moderna"  and  Thomas 
a.  Kempis  (p.  309  f.) 

The  "devotio  moderna''  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  though 
simpler  in  its  fundamental  tendency, 
is  likewise  tinged  by  mysticism.  Its 
founder,  Gerhard  Groot,  was  a  friend 
of  Ruysbroeck.  The  society  of  the 
Brethren  produced  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent writers  on  ascetical  and  mys- 
tical subjects.  The  first  place  among 
them  belongs  to  Thomas  Hemerken  a 
Kempis  (1380-1471),  a  Canon  Regular 
of  St.  Augustine  in  the  monastery  on 
Mt.  St.  Agnes  near  Zwolle.  He  wrote 
numerous  edifying  tractates,  such  as 
the  Soliloqiiiuni  Aniinae,  De  Trihus 
Tahernaculis,  Hortulus  Rosarum,  Yal- 
lis  Liliorum,  etc.,  and  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  he  is  not  merely  the  edi- 
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tor,  but  the  real  author  of  the  incom- 
parable De  Imitatione  Christi  (c. 
1420),  which,  aside  from  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, has  been  printed  more  frequently 
and  translated  into  more  languages 
than  any  other  book  and  become  a 
favorite  with  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom. The  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
centering  in  Christ,  has  expressed  it- 
self most  convincingh^  therein. 

The  question  who  was  the  author  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ  has  given  rise 
to  a  violent  literary  controversy,  which 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  and  engaged  especially  the 
Benedictines,  the  Augustinians,  and 
the  Jesuits.  Among  others  John  Ger- 
son  was  mentioned  as  the  author, 
though  surely  without  reason,  also  a 
certain  John  Gersen,  said  to  have  been 
a  Benedictine  abbot  at  Vercelli  in  the 
13th  century,  whose  existence  is  un- 
verified and  who  may  simpl}?-  be  an 
orthographic  double  of  Gerson.  Recent 
critics  are  led  hy  both  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  reasons  to  regard  Thomas  a 
Kempis  as  the  author  of  the  Imitation. 
A  Cambrai  manuscript  of  1438  refers 
to  him  as  such ;  so  also  does  John  Busch 
(about  1464)  in  his  Chronicle  of  Win- 
desheim.  Very  recently  P.  Hagen 
(Zeitschr.  f.  deutsches  Altertum,  59, 
1922,  23/35)  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  the  model  of  the  Imitation 
in  an  anonymous  Low-German  treatise 
(MaJinungen  zur  Innerlichkeit,  ed.  at 
Liibeck  in  1926),  and  asserted  that 
Thomas  was  merely  the  compiler  or 
editor  of  the  Imitation;  but  this  thesis 
remains  unproved ;  the  treatise  dis- 
covered by  Hagen  is  probably  a  collee- 
tion  of  extracts  from  the  Latin  Imi- 
tation, as  we  have  it  (cfr.  H.  Gleumes 
in  Zeitschr.  f.  Aszese  u.  Mvstik,  1929, 
70/74).  The  authorship  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis  is  upheld  by  such  recent 
writers  as  Keppler,  Funk,  Vacandard, 
Schulze,  Pohl,  Huvben ;  it  is  impugned 
especially  by  G.  Kentenich. 
*       *       * 

Though  we  have  omitted  some  of  the 
references  given  by  Dr.  Bihlmeyer  both 
.in  his  text  and  foot-notes,  it  will  be 
seen  from  these  quotations  that  he 
states    the    facts    as    they    have    been 


critically  ascertained,  and  in  con- 
troverted cases  mentions  the  principal 
literature  both  pro  and  con.  In  our 
opinion  this  new,  almost  completely  re- 
written edition  of  Funk  is  the  ideal 
text-book  of  church  history,  not  only 
for  seminarists,  but  also  for  the  edu- 
cated laymen. 


An  Author  Who  Appreciates 
Criticism 

The  following  letter  is  so  different 
from  what  book  reviewers  usually  get 
from  authors  that  we  deem  it  worthy 
of  publication.  AVe  print  it  with  the 
permission  of  the  writer. 

St.  Joseph's  Heights, 
Covington,  Kentucky. 
February  4,  1931. 
Dear  Father  Steck : 

Please  accept  my  heartiest  thanks  for 
your  excellent  review  of  my  Church 
History  in  the  current  issue  of  Preuss' 
Fortnightly  Review  [Feb.,  1931,  pp. 
33-34.]  That's  the  kind  of  helpful 
criticism  I  am  looking  for.  I  hope 
some  one  who  knows  other  parts  of 
Church  History  as  well  as  you  know 
the  early  American  Church  History 
will  do  me  the  same  favor.  I  am  sorrj^ 
that  error  about  Marquette's  supposed 
account  of  his  voyage  with  JoUiet  was 
allowed  to  stand.  I  should  have  known 
better.  Your  valuable  book  on  the 
famous  expedition  of  1673  gave  me  the 
correct  information.  It  simply  escap- 
ed me. 

Some  of  the  omissions  you  mention 
are  atoned  for  in  the  Appendix,  e.g., 
Fr.  Cancer  and  Fr.  Eusebius  Kino  (p. 
600  and  p.  601).  As  soon  as  a  second 
edition  is  called  for,  I  shall  incorporate 
your  suggestions  as  far  as  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindly 
and  helpful  criticism,  I  remain,  dear 
Father  Steck, 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Signed]  John  Laux. 

[We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
our  readers  that  a  new  edition  of  Father 
Laux's  Church  History  will  be  out  in 
a  few  weeks.] 

F.  B.  Steck 
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St.  George 

Although  St.  George  has  for  centur- 
ies been  one  of  the  most  popular  saints 
in  Christendom,  there  is  uncertainty  as 
to  the  date  and  manner  of  his  martyr- 
dom. As  early  as  494  the  Western 
Church  found  it  difficult  to  discern  the 
truth  amid,  the  immense  cloud  of 
legends  which  the  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  the  faithful  had  heaped  upon 
the  memory  of  the  "Megalomartyr." 
Pope  Gelasius  accordingly  decided  that 
St.  George  should  in  future  take  rank 
among  those  'Svhose  names  are  justly 
reverenced  amongst  men,  but  whose  ac- 
tions are  known  only  to  God. ' ' 

In  George  of  Lydcla  (2  vols.,  Liizac) 
Sir  Wallis  Budge  presents  three  of  the 
accounts  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Saint 
on  which,  possibly,  the  Pope  based  his 
decision,  namely  :  ' '  The  History  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  George  written  by 
his  servant  Pereseklos  (Pasicrates)," 
"The  Encomium  on  St.  George  and  a 
Description  of  his  Twelve  Miracles 
written  by  Theodosius,  Archbishop  of 
Jerusalem,"  and  "The  Encomium  on 
St.  George,  by  Theodotus,  Bishop  of 
Ancj'-ra."  In  these  are  described  in 
minute  and  harrowing  detail  the  four 
successive  martyrdoms  of  the  Saint ; 
for  thrice  he  is  recorded  to  have  been 
raised  from  the  dead  to  face  his  perse- 
cutors and  undergo  fresh  and  ingenious 
torments,  many  of  which  are  illustrated 
in  pictures  reproduced  from  the  Ethio- 
pic  text.  It  is  noticeable  that  even 
Pasicrates,.  who  claims  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  his  master's  horrible 
sufferings,  does  not  give  the  year  in 
which  they  happened,  although  he  is 
careful  to  record  the  hour  and  the  day 
of  the  week  and  month.  Sir  Wallis 
suggests  that  the  martyrdom,  of  which 
the  place  is  not  certainly  known,  did 
not  occur  during  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, as  is  so  generally  supposed, 
l)ut  in  250  or  251.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  Dragon  in  these  accounts,  and  it 
appears  that  the  two  only  began  to 
associate  with  one  another  a  thousand 
years  or  so  after  the  Saint's  death. 

In  an  interesting  chajiter  on  the  cult 
of  St.  George,  Avhich  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction  to   the   translations   of   the 


Ethiopic  texts.  Sir  Wallis  draws  at- 
tention to  the  truly  remarkable  way  in 
which  St.  George  has  been  associated, 
mixed  up  and  even  identified  with  a 
long  array  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals :  the  Babylonian  Marduk  or  Mero- 
dach,  the  Moslem  Al  Khidr,  no  fewer 
than  three  Hebrew  prophets — Moses, 
Elias,  and  Daniel;  with  an  unnamed 
celestial  helper  who  assisted  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  the  Machabees ;  with  two 
Egyptian  gods — Ra  and  Osiris;  and 
with  the  Greek  hero  Perseus.  Over  and 
above  this,  St.  George  has  also  been 
ranked  as  a  solar  myth  and  been  con- 
fused with  the  Archangel  Michael. 

The  author  suggests  a  possible  Baby- 
lonian origin  for  that  part. of  the  belief 
about  St.  George  which  refers  to  his 
four  martyrdoms  and  three  resurrec- 
tions before  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
main dead;  and  he  draws  attention  to 
the  reference  in  the  legend  which  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  St.  George  was 
really  Elias  who,  like  Al  Khidr,  never 
died  and,  in  Jewish  legend,  is  liable  at 
any  moment  to  visit  a  pious  household 
.iust  as  Al  Khidr,  of  the  green  complex- 
ion, is  likely  to  appear  as  the  AVander- 
ing  Jew. 

Sir  AVallis,  who  is  inclined  to  accept 
a  purely  symbolical  origin  for  St. 
George's  Dragon  as  typifying  the 
forces  of  evil,  also  draws  attention  to 
the  association  with  St.  George  in  the 
Ethiopic  version  of  his  martyrdom  of 
a  Queen,  or  Princess  Alexandra.  It  is 
strange  that  so  little  should  have  been 
known  of  this  martvred  heroine  in  the 
AA^est. 


It  is  not  to  find  happiness,  but  to 
be  happy  with  what  we  find.  The  gift 
is  with  you,  to  be  nurtured  in  your 
own  way,  after  your  own  heart  and  in 
harmony  with  your  own  individuality. 
If  you  fail  to  realize  it,  though  you  be 
rich  and  honored,  you  have  missed 
something  in  your  living.  A'^ou  have 
not  quite  fulfilled  yourself. 


In  regard  to  leisure  our  highly 
critical  modern  age  seems  to  insist  on 
improved  nietiiods  for  doing  nothing. 
— A.F.K. 
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In  Justification  of  Capital  Punishment 

To  the  Editor  :— 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  F.R.  proves  noth- 
ing against  the  right — nay  the  duty — 
of  the  State  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment, provided  the  culprit  has  com- 
mitted murder  and  his  guilt  is  evident 
from  the  testimony  submitted  to  the 
jury. 

Circumstantial  evidence  may  be  so 
strong  that  it  approaches  objective  evi- 
dence, and  juries  as  a  rule,  are  inclined 
to  be  too  lenient  rather  than  too  severe. 
Witness  the  discharge  of  many  notori- 
ous criminals  in  our  large  cities,  con- 
spicuous for  all  sorts  of  crimes  of 
violence.  The  unanimous  consensus  of 
all  peoples  that  legitimate  authority 
has  the  right  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment demonstrates  sufficiently  that 
this  form  of  retributive  justice  is  a 
postulate  of  reason.  (See  V.  Cathrein, 
MoralpMlosophie,  II,  653  sq.) 

The  purpose  of  the  State,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  is  to  bring  about  and  to  main- 
tain public  w^elfare.  Part  of  this  un- 
doubtedly involves  security  of  life  and 
property.  The  honum  commime  pre- 
cedes the  honum  individuale.  Now,  if 
within  the  community  are  found  in- 
dividuals who  render  the  primary  end 
of  the  State  impossible,  the}"  must  be 
prepared,  upon  conviction,  to  suffer  the 
supreme  penalty. 

The  question  whether  this  right  of 
the  State  to  threaten  and  eventually  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  is  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  public  order  and  security,  Fr.  Cath- 
rein {op.cit.,  p. 654)  answers  in  the 
affirmative,  at  least  in  case  of  murder. 
Why?  First,  because  the  greatest 
natural  good  of  a  human  being  is  life, 
the  destruction  of  which  precludes 
every  possibility  of  compensation.  And 
secondly,  because  the  murderer  pro- 
jects his  victim  from  time  into  eternity, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  great  Judge.  It  has 
been  urged  that  capital  punishment  is 
ineffective,  i.e.,  does  not  deter  from  the 
commission  of  major  crimes.  However, 
if    professional    criminals    were    con- 


vinced that,  in  case  of  apprehension 
and  conviction,  they  would  inevitably 
face  the  rope  or  the  electric  chair,  in- 
stead of  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  ultimate 
discharge,  or  prison  with  the  well- 
founded  hope  of  a  parole,  murders  and 
massacres  would  rapidly  diminish,  if 
not  disappear,  and  our .  great  cities 
would  be  much  safer  places  to  live  in. 
(R-ev.)   Augustine  Bomholt 


Dowsing  and  the  Divining  Rod 

The  attention  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh 
and  others  who  think  like  him  on  the 
subject  of  dowsing,  is  respectfully 
called  to  an  article  entitled  "Observa- 
tions upon  the  Use  of  the  Divining  Rod 
in  Germany,"  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  Jan.  23rd  number  (Vol. 
LXXIII,  N.S.,  No.  1882)  of  Science 
(The  Science  Press,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York  City). 

Dr.  Browne  says  that  during  a  re- 
cent tour  in  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope he  was  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
frequency  with  which  the  divining  rod 
is  employed  to  locate  sources  of  water 
for  estates,  towns,  industries,  railroads, 
hospitals,  etc.  As  the  title  of  his  ar- 
ticle indicates,  the  author  studied 
dowsing  especially  in  Germany,  where 
it  has  to  its  credit  "an  unusually  long 
number  of  undisputed  successes."  The 
opinion  of  German  scientists,  he  says, 
is  divided.  AVhichever  explanation  is 
adopted,  however,  the  rod  itself  is 
ruled  out  of  consideration  as  a  primary 
source  of  the  phenomenon.  Some  noted 
water-finders  make  no  use  of  the  rod 
at  all,  which  would,  therefore,  ' '  appear 
to  serve  only  as  a  helpful  index  for  ex- 
pressing certain  states  of  the  dowser's 
subconsciousness."  Nevertheless,  the 
theory  of  external  physical  force  still 
has  a  large  number  of  advocates,  the 
best  known  of  whom  is  Henri  Mager. 
The  Czechoslovakian  Academy  of  Agri- 
culture has  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  phenomenon.  Even 
those  who  scoff  at  dowsing  as  a  relic 
of  superstition  do  not  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy the  rod  when  an  occasion  arises. 
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A  Sacrifice  of  Principle 

To  the  Editor  :— 

The  F.  R.  has  always  objected  to  the 
association  of  Catholic  societies  with 
those  prohibited  by  the  Church,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  its 
readers  to  hear  that,  during  the  month 
of  February  of  this  year,  ultra-toler- 
ance celebrated  another  triumph  in  the 
city  of  St.  Francisco,  w^here  the  K.  of 
C.  sponsored  a  charity  football  game 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for 
their  employment  bureau.  The  tableau 
parade  preceding  the  game  must  have 
been  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  for  in 
the  ranks  were  to  be  seen  the  ' '  colorful 
Sciots  and  California  Grays,  two  lead- 
ing Masonic  organizations,  the  munici- 
pal band,  the  Catholic  Daughters  of 
America,  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Ladies'  Institutes,  the  American  Le- 
gion, Eagles,  Moose,  Disabled  Veterans, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  AVars,  Elks,  Col- 
umbia Park  Boys,  etc.,  and  [last  but 
not  least,  we  presume]  the  Chinese 
Cathay  Band."  The  proceeds  amount- 
ed to  $10,000. 

While  reading  this  account,  two  ques- 
tions suggested  themselves  to  my  mind. 
First,  w^hether  it  is  good  policy  to  sacri- 
fice a  correct  principle  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  money ;  and  secondly, 
whether  the  end  justifies  the  means  in 
all  cases.  Like  an  individual,  a  society 
may  be  judged  by  the  company  it 
keeps.  If  the  Freemasons  are  desirable 
company  for  Catholics,  why  are  they 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  ?  Either 
the  Church  is  wrong  in  excommunicat- 
ing the  Masons,  or  else  the  K.  of  C.  are 
wrong  in  upholding  them,  because  that 
is  what  it  practically  amounts  to.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  bad  ex- 
ample given.  Catholics  who  Avitness  or 
hear  of  such  doings  may  get  the  im- 
pression that  it  cannot  be  so  ver}- 
wrong  to  associate  with  forbidden  so- 
cieties, nay,  that  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  apply  for  membership  there- 
in. Too  many  Catholics  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  principle  for  the  sake  of  social 
prestige  or  financial  gain.  They  like 
to  be  Catholic  and  Protestant  at  the 
same  time — quod  fieri  nequit — and  fre- 


quently a  little  more  Protestant  than 
Catholic.     ToJerari  potest f 

A.  B. 


Freemasonry  in  the  Holy  Land 

Dudley  AVright,  the  eminent  British 
Masonic  historian,  who  conducts  a 
weekly  column  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  wrote  in  that  new^spaper  un- 
der date  of  Aug.  20,  1930  (Vol.  XXII, 
No.  225)  : 

"An  interesting  account  is  to  hand 
of  the  progress  of  Freemasonry  in  the 
Holy  Land,  where  there  are  lodges  un- 
der the  English,  Scottish,  and  Egyp- 
tian constitutions.  The  Lodge  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple  (English)  meets  in 
the  Mouristan,  a  beautiful  building, 
\ery  impressive,  not  large,  but  with  a 
balcony  in  the  west  and  a  stage  in  the 
east.  The  nortli  and  south  sides  of  the 
temple  have  Masonic  arches  with  stain- 
ed glass  windows  and  the  borders  are 
in  Oriental  design.  The  correspondent 
who  forwards  the  account  describes  a 
visit  to  the  Lodge  of  Mount  Zion  under 
the  Egyptian  constitution.  The  lodge 
is  a  Hebrew  lodge  and  the  working  was 
in  that  language,  but,  on  this  occasion, 
the  master,  after  he  had  opened  the 
lodge  in  Hebrew,  handed  his  gavel  to 
an  Arab  Christian,  who  worked  the  de- 
gree in  Greek,  as  the  candidate  was  a 
Greek  priest.  Then  the  lodge  passed 
to  other  degrees  in  French  and  Hebrew 
and  a  speech  was  delivered  in  Irish  by 
a  visitor.  As  the  candidate  was  a 
priest,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his 
cassock  throughout  the  ceremony.  In 
the  lodge  working  under  the  Scottish 
constitution  the  membersliip  consists  of 
Jews,  Copts,  Maronites,  Moslems,  and 
Christians.  The  Bible  and  the  Koran 
were  both  on  the  pedestal,  to  be  used 
by  candidates  as  they  thought  fit." 

Why  the  Koran  is  equal  to  the  Bible 
in  a  Masonic  lodge  may  be  read  in  A. 
Preuss,  ^i  St  tidy  in  American  Free- 
masonry, pp.  21  ff. 

The  Greek  jn-iest  described  in  the 
article  was  not,  of  course,  a  Catholic, 
but  an  "Orthodox"  priest. 


AVith    large    families   the    exception, 
small  nations  will  be  the  rule. — A.F.K. 
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Aspects  of  the  Juvenile  Problem  Two  Anecdotes  About  Michelangelo 


Miss  Himee  Zillmer,  social  educator 
for  the  "Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health,  recently  appeared  before  that 
body  and  stated  "that  Wisconsin 
parents,  a  little  bit  outdistanced  by 
their  children  since  the  war,  now  are 
mastering  the  modern  technique  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  family  situation  well 
in  hand."  "The  children  themselves 
have  brought  about  the  change  in  the 
elders'  attitude,"  Miss  Zillmer  de- 
clared. "Their  revolt  against  old- 
fashioned  parental  authority  has  made 
regular  diplomats  of  thousands  of  Wis- 
consin mothers  and  dads,  and,  strange- 
ly, the  parents  seem  to  be  as  the  young- 
sters." 

AVe  are  sorry  for  parents  who,  as  we 
must  infer,  make  all  kinds  of  conces- 
sions demanded  by  their  children,  and 
sacrifice  principle  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing peace  in  the  family.  We  do  not 
approve  of  any  form  of  tyranny  in 
home,  school,  Church  or  State,  but  sane 
discipline,  and  a  full  measure  of  it,  is 
not  tyranny,  and  no  educator  will  chal- 
lenge the  statement  that  sane  discipline 
is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  for  the 
formation  of  good  character.  A  boy 
who  has  never  been  compelled  to  recog- 
nize and  respect  lawful  authority  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  will  certainly  be 
unable  to  control  his  inclinations  and 
passions,  no  matter  how  unreasonable 
or  vile  the  objects  thereof  may  happen 
to  be. 

Here  we  have  a  very  sore  spot  in  our 
homes,  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties (witness  the  recent  doings  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  which  is  only  one  of 
many  instances)  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. It  is  better  to  make  the  chil- 
dren weep  while  they  are  young,  than 
to  have  the  parents  weep  over  their 
Avicked  conduct  when  they  are  old.  It 
is  subversive  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  God  to  permit  children  to  dictate 
to  the  parents,  instead  of  father  and 
mother  exercising  a  reasonable  control 
over   their   offspring. 

Fr.  Augustine  Bomholt 


The  story  of  two  interesting  episodes 
in  the  tragic  life  of  the  Italian  sculp- 
tor, painter,  and  architect  Michel- 
angelo Buonarrotti  (1475-1564)  is  told 
vividly  and  tenderly  in  Michael  An- 
gela, by  Dmitri  Merezhkovsky,  trans- 
lated by  Natalie  Duddington    (Dent). 

In  the  year  1512  a  sad  and  ugly 
young  man  lay  stretched  on  a  bench 
upon  a  scaffolding. close  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome.  His  name 
was  Michelangelo,  and  he  was  painting 
the  frescoes  that  were  to  astonish  the 
world.  Paint  dropped  into  his  up- 
turned face;  he  was  almost  blinded  by 
staring  constantly  at  the  bright  colors 
above  him,  and  too  absorbed  and  ex- 
hausted by  his  task  to  eat.  The  first 
frescoes  appeared  too  small  from  be- 
low and  had  to  be  destroyed ;  the  sec- 
ond almost  shared  the  same  fate,  when 
a  cold,  damp  wind  blew  from  the  north 
and  caused  mildew  on  the  wet  plaster. 
Pope  Julius  II  climbed  the  scaffolding 
and  struck  the  artist  two  blows  for 
Avasting  too  much  time  over  painting 
"all  those  wrinkles,  muscles,  and 
folds."  But  "an  angel  had  him  by  the 
hand,"  and  for  human  companionship 
he  had  Cosimo,  the  faithful  servant, 
who  for  nearly  two  years  kept  house 
so  efficiently  in  their  aerial  dwelling- 
place  that  they  lacked  nothing  but 
"bird's  milk." 

"Thirty  years  later  Buonarotti  was 
painting  his  "Last  Judgment"  in  the 
same  chapel,  and  Pope  Paul  III  came 
to  see  its  progress.  Horrified  to  find 
the  holy  saints,  martyrs  and  angels  all 
naked  he  begged  the  master  to  clothe 
them.  "You  can  leave  the  devils  half- 
naked,  but  the  angels  and  saints  must 
be  dressed  completely  .  .  .  don't 
bother  about  anatomy,  and  give  wings 
to  those  who  ough|;  to  have  them." 
Michael  Angelo  refused  to  obey  the 
Pope's  order,  but  his  pupil,  Valterra, 
was  found  willing  to  clothe  the  saints 
and  drape  the  angels. 


A  system  of  mass  production  that 
eliminates  the  individual  will  soon 
eliminate  itself. — A.P.K. 
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Two  Views  of  Patriotism 

"My  country,  may  it  always  be 
right,  but  my  country  right  or  wrong," 
embodies  a  type  of  patriotism  which 
•considers  obedience  to  country  the 
highest  law  of  society,  and  would  os- 
tracize any  individual  who  cannot  con- 
scientiously cooperate  in  any  policy  or 
action  taken  by  his  country.  This  type 
of  patriotism  is  being  challenged  today 
by  an  increasing  number  of  thoughtful 
men.  They  believe  obedience  to  coun- 
try is  not  the  highest  law  of  life.  They 
believe  that  the  highest  duty  of  any  in- 
dividual or  group  of  individuals  is  to 
seek  to  understand  the  Avill  of  God  and 
to  obey  the  laws  designed  to  accomplish 
it.  Stated  in  biblical  terms,  they  be- 
lieve the  highest  duty  of  man  is  to 
''seek  first  His  kingdom  and  its  righ- 
teousness. ' ' 

Those  with  this  point  of  view  hold 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  a 
higher  duty  than  obedience  to  the 
State.  They  would  not  admit  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  less  patriotic 
than  citizens  whose  views  differ  from 
theirs.  They  believe  that,  in  yielding 
first  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  they 
themselves  will  be  better  prepared  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  that 
their  personal  value  or  contribution  to 
the  State  will  as  a  result  be  greater 
than  it  could  be  in  any  other  way. 

The  conflict  between  these  two  views 
of  patriotism  is  steadily  becoming 
sharper. 


We  are  inclined  to  think  ^yoh€\j 
(Cassell)  is  the  finest  historical  study 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  has  3^et  achieved. 
Its  candor  will  astonish,  perhaps  shock, 
many  of  his  Catholic  readers,  but  it 
should  do  much  to  clear  away  the 
notion  that  in  this  country  Catholics 
had  no  concern  with  the  Reformation 
but  as  martyrs.  As  we  read  this  ac- 
count of  the  last  j^ears  of  the  medieval 
Church  in  this  country,  our  surprise 
is,  not  that  the  Reformation  came, 
but  that  it  did  not  come  years  be- 
fore. Mr.  Belloc 's  fascinating  study 
is  a  real  service  to  English  Catholicism. 
— London  Universe,  No.  3,647. 


Traffic  in  Titles 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  ed- 
itorial page  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  w^hich 
is  the  officialbrgan  of  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell. 

"To  the  Editor  of  The  Pilot: 

"I  think  it  will  be  no  news  for  you 
to  learn  that  the  Catholic  public  is 
much  surprised  and  not  a  little  amus- 
ed at  some  recent  creations  of  Knights 
of  Malta.  In  view  of  what  we  all  know 
of  some  of  these  highly  decorated  gen- 
tlemen, would  it  be  pertinent  to  ask  a 
few^  questions? 

1.  Are  all  the  Knights  of  Malta 
genuine  Catholics?  I  mean  men  who 
are  respectful  to  all  authority  and 
loyal  to  Catholic  principles. 

2.  Is  money  the  sole  requisite  for 
these  honors? 

3.  Are  these  men  named  by  eccle- 
siastical superiors  who  know  their 
Catholic  status,  or  is  it  a  little  clique 
trying  to  get  a  political  pull  on  the 
Church?  We  know  how  that  has  al- 
ways worked  out  in  Europe.  Is  it  be- 
ginning now  in  America,  where  we 
have,  thank  God,  hitherto  been  so  free 
of  that  abuse? 

I  trust  I  am  not  impertinent,  but  I 
know  the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic 
public  about  this  matter,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  well  for  us  all  to  have  this 
strange  proceeding  cleared  up. 

A  Simple  Catholic." 

"Answer. — The  Pilot  is  in  a  position 
to  state  that  no  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ty, here  or  anywhere,  has  been  consult- 
ed in  this  recent  phase  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta.  Later  we  may  have  some- 
thing important  to  say  about  the  other 
questions." 


Again  without  revealing  any  secret, 
we  can  say  that  there  ^re  many  Cath- 
olics who  boast  that  they  do  not  read 
"Catholic  stuff."  AVheii  they  tell  you 
this,  they  appear  to  expect  congratula- 
tion upon  their  sophistication  and 
superior  intelligence.  They  cause  one 
to  wonder  if  they  can  recite  the  Creed 
without   grinning   wiselv. — Colunihia. 
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The  Catholic  Minority  and 
Nationalism 

From  the  columns  of  the  Examiner 
we  will  quote  some  admirable  remarks 
by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  on  "The  Condi- 
tions of  the  Minority."  They  embody 
advice  which  will  be  needed  in  the 
United  States  ere  long,  especially  by 
our  lay  leaders. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  recognize  is  that  since  reli- 
gion is  at  the  basis  of  all  corporate 
conduct  and  of  the  whole  state  of  mind 
in  a  society,  a  religious  minority  is  and 
must  be  separate  and  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word  alien.  This,  I  say,  is  a 
thing  to  recognize,  not  to  run  away 
from,  but  on  the  contrary  to  underline 
and  erect  and  keep  continually  before 
one.  You  may  not  be  a  foreigner  by 
definition  of  international  lawyers ;  but 
you  are  something  of  a  stranger  and 
something  of  an  exile.  And  if  you  try 
to  shirk  the  hardships  which  that  in- 
volves, 3^ou  will  only  get  yourself  into 
worse  trouble,  because  you  will  lose 
your  own  self-respect,  and  that  of 
others  as  well. 

"The  points  of  friction  will  not  be 
conceived  openly  upon  the  roots  of  the 
difference ;  they  will  be  accidental.  The 
minority,  alien  in  philosophy,  is  hated 
Avhen  individuals  among  it  act  either 
in  opposition  to  or  with  insufficient 
respect  towards  habits  around  them. 
The  chief  examples  of  that  to-day  will 
be  found  in  the  conflict  between  the 
Catholic  habit  of  mind  and  certain 
social  codes ;  still  more  in  the  conflict 
between  the  Catholic  habit  of  mind  and 
Nationalism. 

"Nothing  can  make  the  Catholic 
think  the  ideal  of  a  gentleman  (to  take 
the  example  of  England)  more  im- 
portant than  the  ideal  of  a  saint. 
Therefore  in  practice,  even  when  both 
men  are  least  thinking  of  first  prin- 
ciples on  the  subject,  the  Catholic  may 
violently  offend  the  social  code  (or 
religion)   of  the  non-Catholic. 

"Nothing  could  make  the  Catholic 
regard  duty  to  his  nation  as  superior 
to  his  duty  to  God.  Hence  conflict  on 
the  ground  of  Nationalism.     The  last 


point  is,  in  my  view,  the  point  of  in- 
struction. It  is  our  business  to  make 
known  to  the  majority  what  really  is 
this  minority  to  which  we  belong.  And 
this  duty  of  instruction  involves  the 
duty  of  denying  agreement  when  agree- 
ment does  not  exist.  It  involves  the 
duty,  of  repudiating  allegiance  to 
ideals  which  are  not  ours,  and  above 
all  the  attempt  to  reconcile  irrecon- 
cilable things." 


Newman's  Famous  Letter  to  Francis 
Bourne 

Occasional  Sermons  by  Cardinal 
Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
a  volume  recently  published  by  Sheed 
&  Ward,  contains  the  authentic  text  of 
the  letter  written  by  Dr.  J.  H.  New- 
man, in  1848,  to  Francis  Bourne,  father 
of  the  future  Cardinal,  to  refute  the 
widely  circulated  falsehood  that  he  was 
disappointed  with  the  Catholic  Church 
and  would  undo  his  conversion  if  he 
could.  The  body  of  the  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

"It  is  wonderful  that  people  can 
satisfy  themselves  with  rumours,  which 
the  slightest  examination,  or  even  at- 
tention, would  disprove ;  but  I  have 
had  experience  of  it  long  before  I  was 
a  Catholic.  At  present  the  very  per- 
sons, who  saw  through  and  reprobated 
the  Evangelical  misrepresentations 
concerning  me,  when  I  was  in  the 
Church  of  England,  believe  of  me 
things  quite  as  extravagant  and  as  un- 
founded. Their  experience  of  past 
years  has  taught  them  nothing. 

"I  can  only  say,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
say  it,  that  from  the  moment  I  became 
a  Catholic,  I  never  have  had,  through 
God's  grace,  a  single  doubt  or  mis- 
giving on  my  mind  that  I  did  wrong- 
in  becoming  one.  I  have  not  had  any 
feeling  but  one  of  joy  and  gratitude 
that  God  called  me  out  of  an  insecure 
state  into  one  which  is  sure  and  safe, 
out  of  the  war  of  tongues  into  a  realm 
of  peace  and  assurance.  I  shrink  to 
contemplate  the  guilt  I  should  have 
incurred,  and  the  account  which  at  the 
last  day  would  have  lain  against  me, 
had  I  not  become  a   Catholic ;  and  it 
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pierces  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that  so 
many  excellent  persons  should  still  be 
kept  in  bondage  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  should,  among  the  many 
good  points  they  have,  want  the  great 
grace  of  faith,  to  trust  God  and  follow 
His  leadings. 

''This  is  my  state  of  mind,  and  I 
would  it  could  be  brought  home  to  all 
and  every  one,  who,  in  default  of  real 
arguments  for  remaining  Anglicans, 
amuse  themselves  with  dreams  and 
fancies." 


Specialists 


To-day  we  have  no  wise  men  of 
general  competence,  to  whom  recourse 
can  be  had  in  emergencies ;  but  we  only 
have  specialists.  To  know  a  great  deal 
about  some  one  thing  is  often  to  be 
useful,  but  seldom  makes  for  wisdom. 
In  general  any  special  competence  in 
one  of  the  ^yays.  of  knowing  reality 
makes  a  man  cut  a  sorry  figure,  of 
mingled  vanity  and  ineptitude,  when 
confronted  with  matters  foreign  to  the 
technique  he  has  mastered.  The  world 
is  full  of  cobblers  who  have  the  sense 
to  stick  to  their  last,  for  in  each  field 
of  study  the  way  to  succeed  is  to  stake 
out  a  modest  claim  and  to  keep  rigidly 
inside  it  till  the  compliments  and 
honors  begin  to  come.  No  lawyer  knows 
all  the  law,  but  a  good  lawyer  knows 
where  it  can  be  found,  and  the  most  a 
sensible  man  can  do  is  to  know  whom 
to  ask  about  each  of  the  ramified  divi- 
sions of  modern  knowledge.  The  day 
does  not  seem  distant  Avhen  men  will 
be  accounted  worthy  of  university 
chairs  because  of  their  exceptional  ac- 
quaintance with  the  bibliography  of  a 
subject.  Because  our  libraries  are  so 
vast,  we  realize  our  individual  igno- 
rance more,  and,  look  at  it  how  we 
Avill,  ignorance  is  a  great  part  of  folly, 
and  the  dunce  is  never  far  from  being 
the  fool.  All  he  can  do  is  to  go  slowlj^, 
speak  little,  and  attach  himself  to  a 
different  teacher  for  every  matter  in- 
volving knowledge  and  calling  for 
decision.  That  is  such  a  melanchol}^ 
way  of  going  on  that  nobody  attempts 
to  follow  it.     We  prefer  to  be  unin- 


structed  and  gullible.  But  we  have  to 
do  what  we  do  with  our  eyes  open. 
Knowing  that  knowledge  is  power,  we 
do  without  it  'because  we  prefer  igno- 
rance and  guesses  to  the  intolerable 
tedium  of  endless  study  and  pupillage 
at  the  mercy  of  a  growing  range  of 
strictly  delimited  experts. 


Storm  Signals 

We  read  in  The  Witness,  official 
organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Dubuque, 
(Vol.  XI,  No.  2)  : 

The  warning  of  our  weighty  critic 
[Abbe  Lugan;  cfr.  F.  R.,  XXXVIII, 
3,  p.  58]  should  give  us  pause.  Look 
at  the  few  personages  of  any  intel- 
lectual distinction  that  we  can  boast; 
look  at  the  pitifully  undeveloped  con- 
dition of  the  Catholic  University  and 
graduate  study  generally.  What  has 
become  of  the  missions  to  non-Cath- 
olics? Are  we  no  longer  interested  in 
their  conversion?     It  would  seem  not. 

Singly  and  collectively  we  American 
Catholics  must  arouse  ourselves  to  zeal 
for  missionary  enterprise,  for  our 
spiritual  and  intellectual  development, 
and  for  the  spread  and  defense  and 
commendation  of  the  Faith.  It  is  high 
time.  Encourage  and  support,  then, 
the  Catholic  press,  Catholic  writers  and 
intellectuals,  radio  and  missionary  ac- 
tivities ;  above  all  develop  Catholic  edu- 
cation. 

The  signs  and  portents  of  an  ap- 
jiroaching  tempest  are  all  about  us. 
Consider  the  repeated  attempts  to  an- 
noy and  outlaw  Catholic  schools,  the 
dreadful  explosion  of  anti-Catholic 
fury  in  1928,  the  recrudescence  of  a 
revolting  type  of  paganism,  the  cur- 
rent moral  confusion,  decadence,  and 
anarchy. 

He  must  be  blind  and  deaf  indeed 
wiio  cannot  see  the  overcast  sky  and 
tlie  lurid  lightning  nor  hear  the  low 
thunder  of  the  approaching  storm.  Let 
us  make  ready  while  yet  there  is  time. 


The  U.  S.  birth  rate  has  dropped 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  thirteen  years. 
Vet  they  keep  up  the  birth  control 
propaganda. — A.F.K. 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  episodes  in 
Msgr.  Wilpert's  new  book,  lately  re- 
viewed in  the  F.  R.,  is  the  story  of  a 
notable  discovery  effected  some  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  when  Mgr.  Wilpert 
had  a  telephone  call  from  the  Abbot  of 
the  Trappists,  who  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain a  picture  he  had  come  upon  in  a 
nameless  crypt  under  the  monastic 
garden,  near  the  Via  Ardeatina.  The 
riddle  was  soon  read.  And  further  ex- 
cavations on  the  spot  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tomb  of  Pope  Damasus 
with  the  Pope's  hitherto  unknown 
epitaph  on  his  mother.  The  same  dis- 
covery confirmed  Mgr.  Wilpert's 
opinion  on  the  true  position  of  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Marcus  and  St.  Mar- 
cellinus — an  opinion  put  forth  in  an 
article  published  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  discoverv. 


The  generous  Everyman  selection 
from  Oscar  Wilde's  prose  and  poetry 
(containing  ''Dorian  Gray,"  the  best 
of  the  "Intentions,"  "The  Soul  of 
Man  under  Socialism,"  the  two  clever- 
est plaj^s  and  the  Ballad)  gives  us  a 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  to  Robert 
Ross  after  his  release  from  prison.  It 
shows  Wilde  (as  charming  as  ever) 
sliding  swiftly  back  from  the  emotion 
of  his  years  of  suffering  to  the  intel- 
lectualistic  aestheticism  that  was  his 
real  nature.  Religion  is  again  a  deco- 
ration and  (mildly)  a  joke;  Nature  a 
picture  and  so  on.  We  see  that  the 
spots  cannot  be  changed — the  leopard 
would  make  a  monotone  portrait  with- 
out them. 


The  editor  of  the  True  Voice,  com- 
menting on  the  unsettled  condition  of 
Europe  and  the  current  talk  about  the 
danger  of  another  armed  conflict,  re- 
calls some  of  the  extravagant  utter- 
ances that  were  used  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War.  It  was, 
he  recollects,  "a  war  to  end  war,"  to 
make  the  world  everlastingly  "safe  for 
democracy,"  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  and  to  put  an  end  to  tyranny 


everywhere.  Yet  after  twelve  years  of 
peace  following  victory,  the  world  is  no 
safer  for  democracy  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  War.  The  talk  of  war  has  not 
ended.  We  are  still  spending  millions 
to  secure  naval  parity  with  Great 
Britain ;  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  still 
a  dream  of  the  future ;  tyranny  has 
been  exalted  instead  of  banished  from 
the  world.  Look  at  Russia  today,  and 
there  will  be  found  a  tyranny  more 
oppressive  than  '  that  of  the  Czars. 
Mexico  has  only  recently  been  deliv- 
ered from  the  tyranny  of  Calles,  and 
the  Church  there  is  still  suffering 
under  disabilities  which  the  authorities 
are  urging  the  people  to  bear  patiently 
until  further  adjustments  can  be  made. 
The  war  slogans  have  been  forgotten, 
and  we  are  going  on  about  as  if  the 
war  had  never  been  fought. 


To  persist  at  all,  the  Catholic  writer 
must  lean  heavily  upon  the  assistance 
of  divine  grace.  He  can  expect  little 
in  the  way  of  material  reward.  If  he 
writes  a  book,  the  royalties  he  receives 
are  pitifully  small.  He  is  paid  little 
for  the  articles  and  short  stories  he 
writes  for  Catholic  magazines.  He 
takes  that  little  cheerfully  enough  be- 
cause he  knows  that  Catholic  maga- 
zines haven't  much  money  to  spend. 
The  reason  they  haven't  much  to  spend 
is  that  those  to  whom  they  have  a 
right  to  look  for  support  are  supremely 
happy  spending  their  dimes  and  quar- 
ters for  beautifully  printed  and  finely 
illustrated  trash.  If  they  happen  to 
subscribe  to  some  Catholic  magazine, 
they  do  so  only  that  they  may  enjoj^ 
the  privilege  of  writing  to  the  editor 
and  demanding  an  explanation  of  the 
misplaced  comma  at  the  bottom  of  page 
12,  or  of  indignantly  cancelling  their 
subscription  because  a  character  in  a 
story  is  alloAved  to  say  "hell,"  thereby 
imperiling  their  salvation  and  giving 
them  great  scandal. — Columbia. 


P.  H.  Collier  writes  in  the  St.  Louis 
GJohe-Bemocrat  (March  23)  :  "It  takes 
a  multimillionaire  to  make  an  old 
magazine  live.     And  no  Cyrus  H.  K. 
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Curtis  ever  appeared  for  Godey's  La- 
dies' Book,  the  Youth's  Companion,  the 
New  York  Ledger  or  Harper's  Weekly ; 
not  to  mention  scores  of  others  which 
we  could  name.  Some  of  the  best 
magazines  in  our  day  need  an  endow- 
ment. They  struggle  on,  and  now  and 
then  one  sinks  beneath  the  waves  of 
adversity.  Men  with  barrels  of  gold 
give  it  to  this  institution  and  to  that, 
but  never  a  one  takes  pity  on  an  aged 
and  decrepit  periodical.  How  fine  it 
would  be  to  settle  $10,000,000  on  a 
monthly  literary  visitor  that  has  been  a 
household  word  in  thousands  of  fami- 
lies. If  we  had  the  uncountable  mil- 
lions that  some  men  possess,  we  would 
set  aside  that  much  at  least  to  make  go 
a  favorite  old  magazine — two  or  three 
of  which  are  now  staggering." 


Consistency  is  not  always  a  good 
thing.  It  is  what  theologians  call  an 
indifferent  thing.  All  depends  on  what 
a  man  is  consistent  with — whether  he 
has  good  or  bad  principles. 


An  embecile  habit  has  arisen  in  mod- 
ern controvers}'  of  saying  that  such 
and  such  a  creed  can  be  held  in  one 
age,  but  cannot  be  held  in  another. 
Some  dogma,  we  are  told,  was  credible 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  is  not  cred- 
ible in  the  twentieth.  You  might  as 
well  say  that  a  certain  philosophy  can 
be  believed  on  Mondays,  but  cannot  be 
believed  on  Tuesdays. — Gr.  K.  Chester- 
ton. 


Where  rationalism  recedes,  Cathol- 
icism advances,  and  vice  versa,  says 
Lecky.  The  logical  and  practical  alter- 
native to  the  Catholic  faith  is  unbelief, 
and  unbelief  in  practice  is  a  life  with- 
out discipline  and  order.  Centuries 
ago  men  turned  from  pagan  lusts  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  Crucified 
Redeemer.  It  is  to  pagan  lusts  they  re- 
turn when  they  grow  weary  of  the 
Cross. 


on  the  contrary,  is  Science's  greatest 
friend,  for  she  is  an  enemy  to  the  de- 
ception of  mankind  by  theories  and 
speculations  which  are  given  out  by 
pseudo-scientists  as  actual  facts.  And 
nothing  helps  Science  more  than  the 
frank  recognition  that  a  speculation  is 
only  a  speculation,  and  must  not  be 
confused  either  with  facts  or  with  dem- 
onstrated laws.  That  has  always  been 
the  Church 's  attitude ;  it  is  her  attitude 
to-day. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press  is 
issuing  the  Lidrary  Quarterly,  a  new 
"journal  of  investigation  and  discus- 
sion in  the  field  of  librarianship."  It 
was  established  by  the  Graduate 
Library  School  of  the  University,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. 


''Lagniappe"  is  a  colorful  word 
which  seems  to  deserve  wider  recogni- 
tion. It  is  common  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
Louisiana,  and  designates  the  trifling 
articles  which  shopkeepers  or  market- 
men  add  gratis  to  customers  to  build 
up  good  will ;  in  other  words,  any  com- 
plimentary present  from  a  dealer  to 
a  purchaser.  The  word  is  regarded  as 
a  Creole  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  la, 
"the,"  and  napa,  "small  gift."  Lag- 
niappe  is  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
lable and  is  pronounced  as  though 
spelled  lan-nj^ap',  with  each  a  as  in 
hat,  y  as  in  fancy. 


"Was  Huxley  right?  Can  the  Catho- 
lic Church  be  called  "the  deadly  enemv 
of  Science?"  No.  The  Catholic  Church, 


The  Catholic  "leakage"  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  due  to  non-religious 
schools  and  the  appalling  lack  of 
priests  and  Sisters,  made  a  profound 
impression  on  a  China  bishop,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Edward  Galvin,  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Columban,  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Manila.  "We  in  China,"  he  said, 
' '  slave  to  make  a  few  converts ;  others 
will  come  after  us  and  make  a  few 
more  Catholics.  But,  suppose  that  we 
got  5,000,000  Christians  and  then  cir- 
cumstances sliould  rob  China  of  her 
missioners  and  threaten  to  let  the 
Chinese    Catholics    go    to     ruin.      We 
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should  all  turn  in  our  graves.  And 
yet,  that  is  the  situation  with  the  only 
Catholic  nation  in  the  Orient,  the 
Philippines,  where  the  faith  was  im- 
planted with  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
the  Spanish  friars.  They  have  been  ex- 
pelled, and  now  their  Avork  is  being  al- 
lowed to  die.  We  who  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  make  one  convert,  certainly  feel 
sad  when  we  see  thousands  losing  the 
faith." 


A  new  venture  in  pub'isliing  is  a 
series  of  pamphlets  under  the  general 
title  of  ''Benn's  Samplers."  Each  of 
these  pamphlets  contains  substantial 
extracts  from  more  than  150  authors 
Avhose  works  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Benn,  Ltd.,  of  London,  and  includes  a 
voucher  with  which  the  purchaser  can 
obtain  any  Benn  book  at  eighteen 
pence  below  the  retail  price.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  pamphlets  is  to  oers'-'ade 
the  reading  public  to  test  Avriters  for 
themselves,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
opinions  of  reviewers,  who  are  fre- 
quently wrong.  But  will  the  public 
make  a  better  judge  than  the  profes- 
sional critics?     Nous  verrons! 


We  have  alwaj^s  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  an  old  Jewish  proverb 
which  says:  "What  you  give  for  the 
cause  of  charity  in  health  is  gold ;  what 
you  give  in  sickness  is  silver ;  and  what 
you  give  after  death  is  lead."  Many 
of  the  rich  do  not  even  give  lead. 


When  the  cry  for  the  "new  moral- 
ity ' '  is  loudest,  the  Church  speaks  with 
the  voice  of  authority  and  lays  fresh 
emphasis  on  the  ancient  teaching.  Pope 
Pius  XI  has  lately  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject of  birth  control  and  divorce,  and 
though  modern  "intellectuals"  may 
call  his  utterances  ' '  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  women,"  and  talk  of  the 
futility  of  the  "patriarchal  institution 
of  marriage  as  derived  from  Rome"  in 
the  face  of  modern  needs  and  condi- 
tions, we  know  Rome  upholds  marriage, 
the  family,  and  the  home.  Her  laws 
are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever.    The  Church's  ideal  of  marrias'e 


and  family  life  is  high  and  hard.  It  is 
for  us  to  provide  conditions  of  living 
which  will  make  that  ideal  easier  to  at- 
tain, and  acceptable  to  others.  The  rem- 
edies which  modern  civilization  offers 
for  the  ills  of  life  do  not  touch  the  root 
of  things.  The  Catholic  Church  deals 
only  with  the  root — it  gives  us  a  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  our  mar- 
ried lives  and  homes. 


The  Omaha  True  Voice  (Vol.  XXX, 
No.  9)  calls  attention  to  the  conspiracy 
of  silence  in  the  press  and  in  political 
circles  regarding  the  inactivity  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system  at  this 
critical  time.  The  "statesmen"  who 
so  eloquently  asserted,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  act  was  under  discussion, 
that  it  would  give  us  an  elastic  cur- 
rency which  would  be  expanded  in 
times  of  stringency,  are  silent  now. 
And  the  press,  too,  is  strangely  dumb 
while,  in  the  Middle  West  and  else- 
where, local  banks  are  forced  to  deny 
credit  because  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
fuses to  rediscount  perfectly  sound 
notes.  Yet  the  system  was  devised  to 
function  precisely  in  times  like  these. 
Like  the  True  Voice,  the  F.  R.  would 
like  to  see  this  matter  discussed  freely 
and  frankly  in  the  press. 


AVith  a  man  of  principles  you  can  at 
least  argue.  You  may  convert  him,  or 
come  to  a  compromise  with  him  by  set- 
ting principle  against  principle.  But 
with  a  man  of  no  principles  nothing 
can  be  done.  You  can  only  watch  his 
vagaries  as  he  flits  like  a  butterfly  from 
flower  to  flower,  or  as  he  whisks  hither 
and  thither  like  a  straw  in  the  wind, 
and  put  him  outside  your  reckoning  as 
an  "unaccountable." — Southern  Cross. 


Do  not  exaggerate,  even  in  virtue.  A 
virtue  may  become  a  vice  if  carried  too 

far. 
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"A  message  from  another  world  to 
this,"  is  how  the  Nation  described  the 
Pope's  radio  broadcast,  "a  message 
that  ignored  the  business  depression, 
the  jazz  age,  the  spread  of  agnosticism, 
the  temporal  values  that  intrude  so 
constantly  on  a  troubled  earth,  and  in- 
stead, addressed  itself  purely  to  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the  strength 
of  the  Catholic  Church  that  it  has  the 
authority  and  the  power  to  make  such 
an  address  sublime  rather  than  ridicu- 
lous." The  Commonweal  (Vol.  XIII, 
No.  18,)  comments  as  follows:  "Our 
liberal  contemporary  gets  very  close  to 
the  center  of  all  Catholic  action  in  this 
comment.  Its  more  radical  contem- 
porary, the  New  Freeman,  achieves  a 
large  measure  of  the  same  discernment 
of  values  in  its  comments  on  the  Pope 's 
speech,  for  it,  too  (while  complaining 
strongly  of  the  fact)  recognizes  that 
the  head  of  the  Church  spoke  solely  of 
principles,  rather  than  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  principles;  that  he  spoke 
as  the  Church  consistenth^  works,  suh 
specie  aeterniiaUs." 


Des))ite  the  arguments  of  Catholic 
representatives,  the  lower  house  of  the 
Oregon  legislature  passed  the  bill  pro- 
viding free  text-books  for  public  school 
children,  deliberately  excluding  from 
the  benefits  of  the  bill  Catholic  children 
who  attend  parochial  schools.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  True  Voice  (Vol.  XXX, 
No.  8),  this  measure  is  "a  further  at- 
tempt to  stifle  Catholic  schools  in 
Oregon.  A  few  years  ago  the  Oregon 
school  bill,  which  attempted  to  force  all 
children  into  the  public  schools,  was 
passed  by  a  referendum  vote.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declared  that  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. The  present  bill  aims  to  attain 
the  same  purpose  by  indirection.  It 
offers  a  bribe  for  parents  who  send 
their  children  to  a  public  school.  Free 
text-books  for  school  children  are  not 
objected  to.  But  there  should  be  no 
discrimination.  If  free  text-books  are 
to  be  provided  at  State  expense,  all  the 
children  of  the  State  should  be  includ- 
ed in  the  benefits. ' ' 


Recreational  parks  are  said  to  aid 
in  character  development.  Natural 
means  are  mostly  used  nowadays  in 
fashioning  men  and  women ;  the  old 
supernatural  safeguards  are  lost  sisht 
of.— A.F.K. 


The  remains  of  three  temples,  said 
to  date  from  the  seventh  centur}-  B.  C, 
have  recently  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Agrigentum 
(Sicily).  They  stand  close  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Dioscuri  and  .to  the 
twelve  altars  discovered  some  years 
ago.  They  are  rectangular  in  shape 
and  measure  about  90  feet  in  length. 
In  the  same  neighborhood  the  workmen 
have  unearthed  various  objects  of  great 
artistic  value  and  interest.  In  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  small  statuettes 
and  votive  offerings,  there  have  been 
found  a  statuette  of  Minerva,  a  lion's 
head  of  fine  workmanship,  and  a  cock 
made  of  terra  cotta,  in  an  almost  per- 
fect state  of  preservation.  These  ob- 
jects are  interesting  not  only  for  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  as  affording  further 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory 
which  identifies  this  spot  with  the 
famous  sacred  ground  of  the  Akra- 
gantini.  Three  other  ancient  altars 
have  also  been  discovered,  as  well  as 
three  hothros  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Ktonie. 


The  encyclical  "Casti  connubii"  is 
heartening  evidence  of  that  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  spiritual  children 
which  is  so  notably  a  mark  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pius  XI,  continuing  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Vicars  of  Christ  down 
through  the  ages.  The  ideals  and  ideas 
of  human  beings  outside  the  Church 
are  storm-tossed  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage. Catholics,  experiencing  these 
repercussions,  find,  as  always,  that  the 
Holy  Father  is  carefully  watching  and 
guarding  their  interests,  and  at  the 
opportune  time  speaks  out  clearly  and 
authoritatively  to  guide  them  through 
the  intellectual  and  moral  dangers 
which  beset  them.  Tliis  encyclical  con- 
tains clear,  authoritative,  and  complete 
Christian  instruction  on  the  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  Christian  mar- 
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The  Savior  as   St.   Matthew  Saw  Him 

Meditations  on  the  First  Gospel  for  the  Use  of  Priests  and  Religious 

By   The 

Rev.  F.  J.  Haggeney,  S.J. 

Volume  III.      ISRAEL'S  RESPONSE  TO  CHRIST'S  INVITATION 
Cloth.  8vo.,  262  pages.  Net  $2.00    ' 

Previously  Published 
Volume  I.     JESUS  CHRIST,  THE  SON  OF  DAVID,  THE  SON  OF  ABRAHAM 

Cloth.  Net  $2.50 

Volume   II.     THE   MESSAGE   OF   THE   KINGDOM   OF   GOD 
Cloth.  Net  $2.50 

This  is  real  Gospel  food.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  these  meditations.  .  .  .  The 
simplicity,  majesty  and  all-embracing  power  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour  are  brought 
out  successfully  in  a  style  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  subject. 


B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  ''  ^"y/^outMr'™'' 


riage,  and  provides  the  answer  to  the 
misleading  assumptions  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  as  well  as  the  answer  to 
the  campaigners  for  birth  prevention, 
sterilization,  and  the  other  grave  evils 
opposed  to  the  divine  order. 


The  Master  General  of  the  Dominic- 
ans, Most  Rev.  Martin  S.  Gillet,  a 
native  of  France,  has  been  visiting  the 
institutions  of  his  Order  in  the  United 
States  and  apparently  returned  to  Eu- 
rope with  a  yerj  optimistic  view  of  the 
future  of  the  Church  here.  We  agree 
with  Fr.  P.  C.  Gannon  when  he  says 
in  his  paper,  the  True  Voice,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.  (Vol.  XXX,  No.  9)  :  "We  greatly 
fear  that  Father  Gillet  has  seen  only 
the  better  side  of  American  Catholic 
life.  As  compared  with  conditions  in 
France,  our  situation  here  is  almost 
ideal,  and  we  can  pardon  the  overflow- 
ing optimism  of  the  visitor.  But  a 
deeper  study  of  conditions  would  re- 
veal some  things  that  do  not  augur  so 
favorably  for  the  Church  here.  We 
are    entering    upon    an    era    in   which 


Protestantism,  as  a  religion,  is  passing 
out  of  the  picture.  The  attitude  of  or- 
ganized secularism  toward  the  Church 
is  now  one  of  undisguised  hostility. 
Witness  recent  events  in  Oregon  and 
elsewhere.  We  may  have  to  face  before 
long  conditions  that  will  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  in  France." 


The  thrill  of  the  Pope's  broadcast  is 
still  lingering  with  us.  It  was  the  first 
time  a  pope's  voice  had  been  carried  on 
the  ether.  Yet,  as  the  Catholic  Gazette 
observes,  there  seemed  to  be  something 
in  it  far  beyond  the  mere  novelty  of 
the  occasion;  it  was  replete  with  a  deep 
and  far  reaching  significance.  There 
was  the  Father  of  the  Universal  Church 
speaking  to  the  whole  world  in  its  uni- 
versal language.  It  Avas  an  actual 
allocution  orl)i  et  urlii  in  the  strictest 
sense.  The  Pope  spoke  to  all  men,  and 
they  heard  his  voice.  Some  time  in  the 
future  when  the  Vatican  Council  is 
continued,  we  may  actually  hear  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  speaking  ex  cathedra. 
In     moments     of     international     and 
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national  strife  we  may  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Father  of  Christendom  urging 
peace,  conciliation,  and  justice.  In  the 
past  the  governments  of  the  world  have 
deafened  themselves  to  the  pleading  of 
Christ's  Vicar;  the  international  press 
has  allowed  to  trickle  through  only 
those  of  his  utterances  that  suited  it; 
the  Pope  with  his  immeasurable  influ- 
ence for  good  was  "shelved" — it  is  not 
easy  to  forget  Article  V  of  the  Pact  of 
London — but  now  his  voice  can  reach 
the  people.  The  Papal  broadcast  has 
ushered  in  a  new,  potent,  factor  for  the 
loeace  of  nations. 


The  reason  why  we  have  so  few 
great  pulpit  speakers  is  because  there 
are  so  fcAv  people  who  can  keep  awake 
long  enough  to  hear  a  really  good 
sermon. — A.F.K. 


During  the  "Semaine  de  Missiolo- 
gie"  at  Louvain  at  least  300  mission- 
ary periodicals  in  various  languages 
were  displayed  for  the  edification  of 
the  delegates.  They  represented  but 
a  portion  of  the  total  output.  The 
success  of  a  mission  depends  on 
resources  in  men  and  money,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  either  save 
by  advertising.  Hence  the  propa- 
gandist atmosphere  and  the  ephemeral 
character  of  most  mission  periodicals. 
But  now  missionary  work  is  no  more 
the  sporadic  effort  of  one  or  other  re- 
ligious Order  sending  out  its  members 
to  evangelize  the  heathen ;  it  is  a  regu- 
lar systematic  campaign,  with  armies 
attacking  on  every  front,  directed  and 
controlled  from  the  centre  of  Christen- 
dom. Such  a  vast  enterprise  raises 
new  problems,  not  confined  to  this  or 
that  mission,  but  including  large  tracts 
of  territory,  and  sometimes  whole  coun- 
tries— problems  of  adaptation  to  local 
customs  and  conditions,  problems  of 
education,  of  transport,  of  formation 
of  an  elite  amidst  the  newly  converted, 
of  means  of  evangelization,  ethical 
problems  of  colonization,  etc.  Hence 
the  rise  of  a  new  science,  which  the 
French  call  "Missiologie."  Hence  the 
need  of  reviews  which  endeavor  to 
create   a   pulilic   opinion    in    Christian 


countries — wherein  the  great  problems 
of  the  missions  may  be  discussed  by 
experts.  The  last  decade  has  seen  the 
rise  of  a  few  such  reviews.  Among 
them  are  the  KathoUsche  Missionen 
and,  latterly,  II  Pensiero  Missionario. 


The  little  town  of  Diirrenberg,  not 
far  from  Halle  on  the  Saale,  which  is 
famous  as  a  spa  and  also  for  its  salt 
works,  presents  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful solutions  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem yet  reported.     It  is  a  newly  built 
settlement,    which    consists    of    many 
blocks  of  houses,   arranged  three   and 
three,  the  frontage  of  each  to  the  west 
and  the  back  to  the  east.     Each  block 
contains  two  to  three  stories,  with  fiats 
for  some  thirty  families,  the  entire  set- 
tlement   consisting    of    1000    separate 
dwellings.      The    living   rooms    are    at 
the  front,  the  bedrooms  at  the  back,  so 
that    all    have   the   sun.      Everywhere 
there  is  an  abundance  of  light,  air,  and 
space.    Before  each  block  is  a  big  lawn 
with  trees,   and  in  the   center  of  the 
settlement  is  a  large  planted  space  to 
serve  as  a  private  park  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants.     The  interior  of  the 
five-room    dwellings    is    admirably    ar- 
ranged with  built-in  cupboards  and  all 
conveniences    for    labor    saving.      The 
little  kitchen  is  the  Hausfrau's  delight : 
everything   is  within   easy  reach   and 
extra  furniture  is  unnecessary ;  a  hatch 
enables  the   dishes  to  be   passed   into 
the   dining   room.      Sliding   doors   be- 
tween the  rooms  are  one  feature  of  the 
flats,  and  the  quiet  of  the  settlement  is 
another,  footpaths  only  connecting  the 
blocks,  so  that  street  traffic  cannot  dis- 
turb the  inhabitants.     And  the  most 
attractive    point    of    all    is    that    the 
monthly   rent   for    one   of   these    com- 
fortable, modern  dwellings  is  less  than 
forty  marks.       

It  is  of  more  importance  to  Church 
and  State  that  all  men  should  be  able 
to  mqke  a  .decent  living,  than  that  a 
few  should  make  huge  fortunes. — 
A.  F.  K.  

There  are  too  many  idle  dollars  as 
a  back-ground  for  unemplovment  in 
tlie  U.  S.— A.F.K. 
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— A  little  volume  that  should  have 
an  immediate  appeal,  because  it  is  so 
timely  and  attractively  presented,  is 
White  Horsemen,  the  Story  of  the 
Jesuit  Martyrs  of  North  America,  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Concannon.  The  inspir- 
ing pages  first  appeared  in  the  Far 
East.  Young  Americans  especially 
ought  to  read  this  glowing  account  of 
a  band  of  intrepid  men  who  labored 
and  died  so  gloriously  for  Our  Lord. 
(B.  Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— Father  Heribert  Holzapfel's  Ka- 
tholisch  und  Protestantisch  is  a  pop- 
ular handbook  of  apologetics  whose 
specific  character  is  best  described  in 
the  subtitle,  "eine  leidenschaftslose 
Darstellung. "  The  author,  a  German 
Franciscan  well  know^n  as  a  historian, 
is  strictly  objective  and  never  allows  a 
harsh  word  to  interfere  with  his  clear 
and  accurate  presentation  of  the  Cath- 
olic versus  the  Protestant  world-view. 
(Herder). 

— The  Rev.  Thomas  David  AVilliams 
has  w^ritten  short  sketches  of  seventy 
scripture  characters  and  published 
them  in  a  book  entitled  Dramatic 
Stories  of  the  Bible.  The  collection  is 
well  made,  as  the  author  has  an  engag- 
ing and  a  popular  style  The  book 
should  be  placed  into  the  hands  of  both 
high-school  and  college  students ;  for 
clothed  in  the  more  familiar  form  of 
stories,  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
of  the  Scriptures  are  brought  before 
them  as  living  realities.  Such  reading 
will  serve  as  a  fine  preparation  for  the 
serious  perusal  of  the  Bible  itself. 
(John  Murphy  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— The  Selected  Poems  of  Thomas 
Walsh,  with  a  memoir  by  John  Bunker 
and  appreciations  by  Edward  L.  Keyes 
and  Michael  Williams,  is  a  volume  that 
every  Catholic  library  should  possess : 
for  it  contains  poetry  by  an  eminent 
Catholic  editor  and  man  of  letters. 
Lyrics  and  sonnets,  odes,  dramatic 
pieces  and  long  narratives  go  to  make 
up  an  arresting  collection ;  the  very 
cream  of  Walsh's  cultured  muse  is  to 
be   found   within   these   pages,    and   is 


A   Superior   Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

''The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enter prisiiig  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall   be  glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 
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truly  representative  of  his  work.  The 
present  volume  should  make  the  author 
better  known  among  Catholics  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  poets  of  the  past 
quarter  century.  It  is  a  book  to  read 
and  re-read — and  treasure.  (Lincoln 
MacVeagh:  The  Dial  Press).— C.J.Q. 

— A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Armelle 
Nicolas  (Paulist  Press)  is  a  reprint 
from  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
and  valuable  spiritual  diary  of  the 
18th  century.  This  little  iDOok  was 
first  published,  according  to  the  fore- 
word by  Dr.  James  J.  AValsli,  in  1754. 
Its  author  was  the  portress  of  the 
Ursuline  Convent  in  Vannes,  France, 
about  three  hundred  years  ago.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  so 
impressed  her  Jesuit  confessor  and  the 
good  Ursuline  nuns  that  Mother  Jeanne 
de  la  Nativite  was  delegated  to  take 
down  what  she  had  to  say  about  her 
life  of  prayer.  The  material  formed  a 
book  of  some  eight  hundred  pages  oc- 
tavo, which  was  published  shortly  after 
her  death  and  ran  through  a  number  of 
editions.  The  present  pamphlet  is  a 
translation  of  one  day  in  the  diary  of 
Armelle  Nicolas.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  spiritual  reading. — H.A.F. 

— In  Pioneering  in  China,  the  Rev. 
Marion  A.  -Habig,  O.F.M.,  relates  the 
interesting  and  edifying  life-story  of 
the  first  native  American  priest  and 
missionary  in  China,  Father  Francis 
X.  Engbring,  O.F.M.  The  booklet  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  libraries  of  all 
local  units  of  the  Catholic  Students' 
Mission  Crusade.  Their  executive 
chairman,  the  Archbishop  of  Dubuque, 
reminds  the  members  of  this  national 
organization  that,  in  writing  and  pub- 
lishing this  biography  of  the  first 
native  American  priest  to  labor  in 
China,  Fr.  Habig  "has  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  realization  of  our 
slogan :  That  America  may  know  and 
serve  the  missions!"  (Foreword,  p. 
viii).  The  handsome  little  volume  is 
appropriately  enriched  with  six  por- 
traits of  Fr.  Engbring  and  his  four 
fellow-Franciscan  missionaries  at  the 
time  in  China.  What  lends  particular 
value  to  the  volume  is  the  fact  that  it 


embodies  heretofore  unpublished  let- 
ters of  Fr.  Engbring  written  before 
and  during  his  missionary  career  in 
China.  (Franciscan  Herald  Press, 
Chicago. ) 

— Cantate  Domino  is  a  liturgical  an- 
thology with  145  choruses  for  three 
male  voices,  composed  and  collected  by 
Rev.  Carlo  Rossini  and  published  by 
J.  Fischer  and  Bro.  These  choruses 
are  all  without  exception  churchly  in 
character.  More  than  half  are  composi- 
tions of  the  editor  himself,  who,  be- 
sides, has  made  a  goodly  number  of 
arrangements.  This  work  shows  an  ex- 
perienced hand  in  the  setting  for  three 
male  voices  (Tenor  I,  II,  and  Bass). 
No.  10,  one  of  his  own  compositions,  an 
0  Salutaris,  is  a  good  canon  between 
Tenor  I  and  Bass.  Some  probably  will 
regret  the  minor  key  in  an  0  Salutaris; 
it  happens,  however,  that  the  composi- 
tion, without  other  changes,  can  also 
be  performed  in  the  major  key;  it  be- 
ing only  necessary  to  add  in  thought 
the  signature  of  A  major,  three  sharps, 
except  that  at  the  words  hella  premuni 
hostilia  Tenor  I  and  Bass  must  sing  G 
instead  of  the  G  sharp  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  major  key.  A  fine  effect 
could  be  obtained  if,  after  the  first 
stanza  performed  in  A  minor,  the  sec- 
ond, the  ZTjii  trinoque,  were  sung  in 
major.  This  sudden  clearing  up  would 
be  both  charming  and  elevating.  Among 
the  arrangements  is  an  Adoro  te  by 
Ch.  Gounod  (No.  16),  entirely  church- 
ly, simple  and  expressive.  Fr.  Rossini 
has  included  in  his  collection  many 
compositions  of  former  centuries,  part- 
ly orginals,  partly  arrangements.  A 
number  of  them,  in  their  polyphony, 
look  more  interesting  and  better  than 
they  will  sound  when  performed. 
Great  names  of  the  past  are  not  always 
a  guarantee  of  the  best.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  numbers  as  22,  51,  52,  64, 
which  bear  the  names  of  humbler  au- 
thors, will  be  found  to  produce  an 
agreeable  and  edifying  effect.  Welcome 
are  the  borrowings  from  the  German 
treasury  of  old  ecclesiastical  folksongs, 
though"numbers  37,  43,  101,  126,  Avhieh 
contain  them,  are  not  exactly  among 
the  most  valuable  in  this  treasurv. — X. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


The   Mice    and    the    Cat 

A  FABLE 

Felis  sedit  by  a  hole. 
Intenta  she  cum  omni  soul. 

Prendere  rats: 
Mice  currerunt  over  the  floor, 
In  numero  duo,  tres,  or  more, 

Obliti  cats. 

Felis  saw  them  oculis. 

"  I  '11  have  them, ' '  iiiquit  she,  ' '  I  guess 

Dum  ludunt. ' ' 
Tum   ilia    crept   towards   the   group, 
' '  Habeam, ' '  dixit,  ' '  good  rat  soup, 

Pingues  sunt. ' ' 

Mice  continued  all  ludere, 
Intenti  they  in  ludum  vere, 

Gaudenter; 
Tum  rushed  the  felis  on  to  them, 
Et  tore  them  omnes  limb  from  limb, 

Violenter. 

Mures  omnes  nunc  be  shy, 
Et  aurem  pragbe  all  mihi, 

Benigne ; 
Si  hoc  facis,  verbum  sat. 
Avoid  a  devilish  big  tom-cat, 

Studiose. 

These  verses  were  first  published  in  the 
Yale  Literary  Magazine,  for  March,  1843. 
They  were  written  by  John  Kendrick,  a 
member  of  the  senior  class  that  year. 

Here  is  the  above  rhyme  translated — Eng- 
lish into  Latin,  and  Latin  into  English : 

FABVLA 

Prope  f oramini  a  cat. 

Intent  with  all  her  meute  sat. 

For  glires  plotting. 
In  paremento  ran  the  mures, 
In  number  two  or  three  aut   plures, 

Feles  forgotten. 

Pussy's  eyes  filos  videre, 
' '  Puto, ' '  ilia  says,  ' '  habere 

While  they  play." 
Repsit  then,  cateram  usque, 
Says,  "Let's  have  gliremque  jusque; 

Fat  are  they." 

Joyful  mures  permanent, 
On  playing  illi  are  intent 

Happily. 
Then  in  eos  currit  pussy, 
Omnes  laniat  os  ab  osse. 

Awfully. 

Now  all  mice!  parentes  este. 
And  give  attention  unto  me. 

Gratefully. 
' '  Nuf  sed, ' '  If  this  advice  obeyed  be ; 
Tartareum  felem  evitate, 

Carefully. 
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Junipero  Serra,  Pioneer  and  Missionary 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M.,  Ph.D.,   Quincy  College,   Quincy,   111. 


Few  pioneers  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  in  this  country  have  by 
actual  achievements  won  higher  esteem 
and  deeper  veneration  than  Junipero 
Serra,  the  Apostle  of  California.  As 
Senator  Johnson,  at  the  recent  unveil- 
ing of  Serra 's  statue  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  our  nation's  Capitol,  declared 
before  an  enthusiastic  throng  of  spec- 
tators: "One  of  these  statues  com- 
memorates a  pure  and  simple  life,  de- 
voted to  the  inculcation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  and  modern  civil- 
ization in  a  new  land  and  among  a 
primitive  people.  Junipero  Serra  iden- 
tified himself  with  California  while 
California  was  yet  foreign  territory  in 
order  to  educate,  train,  and  help  the 
Indians  dwelling  in  that  region.  Ilis 
work  was  fundamental  and  permanent. 
His  teachings  and  his  beneficent  ex- 
ample not  only  affected  for  good  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived,  but  have 
helped  and  inspired  innumerable  lives 
in  a  great  American  Commonwealth 
erected  on  the  scene  of  his  labors." 
In  selecting  the  Franciscan  pioneer 
and  missionary  for  a  place  in  Statuary 
Hall,  California  paid  tribute  to  one 
"whose  name  is  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  Californian  and  whose  heroic 
service  to  humanity  is  recognized  by 
all  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Junipero  Serra  was  born  at  Petra, 
on  the  Island  of  Majorca,  November 
24,  1713.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order;  and 
eight  years  later,  having  completed  the 
prescribed  courses  in  philosophy  and 
theolog.y,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood.  Alreadv  before  his  ordination  he 


was  engaged  by  the  University  of 
Majorca  to  teach  philosophy,  and  he 
was  sul)sequently  honored  by  the  same 
institution  with  the  academic  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology.  Keenness  of  in- 
tellect and  strength  of  will  gave  prom- 
ise that,  as  priest  and  scholar,  his 
would  be  a  brilliant  career  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  learned  circles  of 
Spain.  But  this  meant  nothing  to  the 
scholar  whose  priestly  heart  yearned 
for  the  mission  fields  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. Permission  to  consecrate  himself 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  was 
finally  granted ;  and  on  January  1, 
1750,  he  and  his  life-long  friend  and 
eventual  biographer,  Father  Francisco 
Palou,  arrived  at  the  Franciscan  Col- 
lege of  San  Fernando  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  For  the  next  sixteen  years 
Serra  labored  as  missionary  in  Mexico, 
the  first  nine  among  the  Indians  of 
Sierra  Gorda. 

In  1767  the  College  of  San  Fernando 
took  over  the  Jesuit  missions  of  Lower 
California,  and  Serra  was  appointed 
presidente  or  superior  of  this  new 
Franciscan  field.  In  this  capacity, 
two  years  later,  he  cooperated  with  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  for  the 
exploration  and  occupation  of  Avhat 
was  then  known  as  Upper  California. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  same  year 
(1769)  the  mission  and  presidio  of  San 
Diego  were  founded.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  missionary  activity  that 
unquestionably  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  glorious  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Few  of  our  states  have  a 
colonial  historv  so  thrilling  in  adven- 
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tnre  and  so  rich  in  achievements  as  the 
State  of  California.  And  the  largest 
share  of  credit  belongs  to  the  zealous 
and  dauntless  friar  who  for  fifteen 
years  guided  the  destinies  of  Spain's 
newest  possession.  During  his  presi- 
dency, nine  of  California's  twenty-one 
missions  were  founded.  San  Diego,  the 
southernmost,  was  first  in  the  order  of 
time.  It  was  founded  in  July,  1769. 
Next  came  Mission  San  Carlos  at  Mon- 
terey, which  Serra  made  his  head- 
quarters and  where  he  breathed  his 
last.  The  year  of  its  founding  is  1770. 
Then  followed  seven  more,  always  with 
adjoining  presidio;  viz.,  San  Antonio 
and  San  Gabriel  in  1771,  San  Luis 
Obispo  in  1772,  San  Francisco  and  San 
Juan  Capistrano  in  1776,  Santa  Clara 
in  1777,  and  San  Buenaventura  in 
1782. 

To  the  friars  in  charge  of  these  mis- 
sions Serra  was,  by  word  and  example, 
a  never-failing  source  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement.  The  mission  In- 
dians loved  him  as  their  true  friend 
and  respected  him  as  their  great 
"chief,"  Avhose  visit  and  temporary 
sojourn  at  a  mission  was  always  a  time 
of  general  rejoicing.  Though  the  local 
military  heads  frequently  opposed  his 
views  and  crossed  his  plans,  they  could 
not  deep  down  in  their  hearts  help 
admiring  the  man  whose  ideals  of 
Christian  civilization  were  as  pure  and 
lofty  as  his  labors  for  the  welfare  of 
all  were  unselfish  and  untiring.  In 
view  of  the  many  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles that  confronted  Serra  in  his 
capacity  as  presidente,  one  is  inclined 
to  marvel  more  at  the  successful  occu- 
pation of  California  than  at  the  spirit- 
ual results  achieved  during  those  first 
fifteen  years  of  missionary  labors.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  material  con- 
quest of  California  would  have  suc- 
ceeded if  at  the  head  of  the  spiritual 
conquest  there  had  been  a  man  less 
disinterested  and  less  energetic  than 
Serra. 

It  was  at  Mission  San  Carlos,  on 
August  28,  1784,  that  death  cut  short 
the  heroic  labors  of  the  Apostle  of 
California.      Bv    that   time   nine   mis- 


sions were  in  operation  and  about 
6,000  Indians  had  received  Baptism, 
while  the  number  of  missionaries  had 
increased  to  twenty.  During  his  presi- 
dency Serra  had  been  empowered  bj^ 
the  Holy  See  to  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation  in  the  territory 
of  California.  The  official  register  in 
which  he  faithfully  recorded  the  num- 
ber of  those  confirmed  has  come  down 
to  posterity.  From  it  we  learn  that  in 
all  5,307  persons  received  the  Sacra- 
ment at  his  hands.  Practically  all  were 
Indians,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  when  he  died,  the  only  white 
settlements  were  San  Jose  and  Los 
Angeles,  with  a  population  slightly  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred — men,  women, 
and  children.  Materially,  too,  the  mis- 
sions w^ere  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
owing  to  the  energy  of  the  friars  and 
the  docility  and  industry  of  their  neo- 
phytes. The  mission  industries  at  the 
time  were  mainly  stock-raising  and 
agriculture.  The  official  records  end- 
ing with  1783,  the  year  preceding 
Serra 's  death,  show  that  the  live  stock 
of  the  missions  totalled  6,000  head  of 
cattle,  6,000  sheep,  3,000  goats,  900 
horses,  200  mules,  and  300  hogs.  The 
annual  yield  of  field  and  garden  aver- 
aged about  31,000  bushels.  One  can 
easily  imagine  what  sentiments  of 
gratitude  to  God  and  what  satisfaction 
over  labors  well  spent  possessed  the 
soul  of  Serra  when,  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  drew  up  these  official  reports 
and  transmitted  them  to  the  higher 
authorities  in  Mexico.  He  had  found 
California  a  veritable  paradise  robed 
in  all  the  wealth  of  spontaneous  ver- 
dure and  scenic  beauty,  but  inhabited 
by  perhaps  the  lowest  type  of  Indian 
barbarity.  Now,  after  fifteen  years  of 
undaunted  zeal  and  perseverance,  he 
was  leaving  it  rich  in  promise  for  fur- 
ther triumphs  of  Christian  civilization 
and  secure  on  the  road  to  still  greater 
spiritual  and  material  prosperity.  In- 
deed, to  quote  Professor  Bolton,  "of 
names  illustrious  in  the  pioneer  mis- 
sion field  of  America  none  is  more  re- 
nowned than  Junipero  Serra;  ...  he 
Avas  an   organizer   and  executive,  .  .  . 
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the    outstanding    Spanish    pioneer    of 
California." 

Also  in  profane  American  history 
Serra's  place  is  secure.  In  this  regard 
the  Hon.  I.  B.  Dockweiler  of  Los  An- 
geles struck  the  true  keynote  in  his 
dedicatory  address  at  the  recent  un- 
veiling in  the  National  Statuary  Hall. 
"It  is  for  us  Americans,"  he  said,  "a 
matter  worthy  of  most  serious  reflec- 
tion that  had  it  not  been  for  the  regime 
of  Serra — that  is,  the  system  of  mission 
life  which  started  in  1769  and  ended 
in  1823 — this  great  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia might,  and  likely  would,  have 
fallen  into  the  grasp  of  some  other 
nation  and  been  permanently  lost  to 
our  Republic."  After  the  Seven  Years' 
War  in  Europe  and  the  French  and 
Indian  War  in  North  America,  both 
of  which  ended  in  1763,  Russia  and 
England  threatened  to  fix  a  claim  on 
the  Pacific  coast — Russia  by  way  of  the 
Far-North  coast,  England  by  way  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  AVest.  To  meet 
this  twofold  menace  to  her  Philippine 
commerce,  Spain  had  to  occupy  tlie 
previously  discovered  ports  of  San 
Diego  and  Monterey.  That  the  enter- 
prise to  achieve  this,  undertaken  in 
1769,  was  crowned  with  success  was  in 
largest  measure  due  to  the  indomitable 
and  heroic  energy  of  Serra.  He  it  was 
who,  trusting  firmly  in  the  help  of 
Divine  Providence,  insisted  on  remain- 
ing at  San  Diego  when,  in  the  spring 
of  1770,  the  othemvise  courageous 
Governor  Portola  for  a  time  suc- 
cumbed to  discouragement  and  decided 
to  abandon  the  project.  Further,  it 
was  later  on  the  kindly  word  and  the 
irresistible  appeal  of  their  beloved 
presidente  that  never  failed  to  instil 
new  courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries when  the  cross  of  hardships 
weighed  them  down  and  the  gloom  of 
disappointments  so  enveloped  them 
tliat  they  begged  permission  to  return 
to  Mexico.  By  his  compelling  per- 
sonality'' and  by  his  example  of  heroic 
zeal  and  perseverance,  Serra  actually 
saved  California  for  Spain  and  for 
its  eventual  inclusion  in  the  United 
States,      whose      independent      status 


among  the  nations  of  the  world  was 
recognized  the  year  before  Serra's 
death.  It  is  significant  that  his  statue 
in  our  national  Hall  of  Fame  has  been 
so  placed  as  to  face  the  one  of  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  our  coun- 
try. It  was  Washington  who  courage- 
ously led  the  English  colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  independence  and  served 
the  new-born  Republic  as  its  first 
President.  Similarly,  it  was  Serra  who 
simultaneously  on  the  Pacific  coast  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  California  for  Spain 
and  ultimately  for  the  United  States. 
As  foremost  pioneer  of  Christian 
civilization  in  California  and  as  head 
of  its  mission  system  during  the  first 
years  of  Spanish  occupation,  Junipero 
Serra  deserves  to  be  called  the  Founder 
and  Apostle  of  California. 


Professor  F.  S.  Granger,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Nottingham,  at  the 
last  general  meeting  of  the  (British) 
Classical  Association,  read  a  paper  on 
"Latin  in  the  Workshop."  He  said 
that  the  Latin  of  working  life,  rein- 
forced by  Semitic  elements,  furnished 
material  which  was  wrought  by  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  into  new 
and  beautiful  forms,  the  style  of  the 
Vulgate  and  the  derived  vernaculars  of 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Rumania. 
This  process  was  checked  by  Ciceroni- 
anism,  but  found  an  early  champion  in 
Pollio.  Semitic  elements  could  be 
traced  in  the  vernacular  Latin  of  Afri- 
can writers.  Cyprian  and  Tertullian 
interposed  in  between  the  verb  and  its 
object  or  predicate,  like  the  yth  in 
Punic  and  the  eth  in  Hebrew.  Hence 
the  similar  idiom  of  the  Vulgate  did 
not  separate  Church  Latin  from  the 
common  stream.  The  Latin-speaking 
artisans  were  largely  of  Semitic  origin. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  Medieval  Lat- 
in Dictionary  we  need  a  complete  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Vulgate.  He  suggested 
tiiat  Matthew  Arnold  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  Vulgate  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  Latin  teaching  rather  than 
Cicero. 
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The  Religious  Issue  in  the   1  928  Campaign 


The  writings  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Wille- 
brandt  afford  an  opportunity  of  begin- 
ning a  sane  discussion  of  the  1928 
presidential  campaign.  For  interested 
observers,  endowed  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  politics  and  politicians,  the 
electoral  contest  was  waged  with  con- 
summate hypocrisy.  The  twin  elements 
of  prohibition  and  religion  were  mere- 
ly blind  foils,  raised  by  rival  campaign 
managers  in  their  mad  quest  for  votes. 

So  far  as  the  campaign  discussion 
touched  religion,  it  did  not  involve  any 
clear  enunciation  of  religious  princi- 
ples. It  was  based,  not  on  the  beliefs 
of  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  correct 
non-Catholic  misconceptions  of  Cath- 
olic faith,  but  upon  the  record  and 
career  of  individuals.  Unfortunately, 
as  happens  so  frequently  Avith  apolo- 
gists for  the  Catholic  cause,  we  were 
presented  in  the  light  of  meeting  and 
repelling  onsets  upon  individual  Cath- 
olics rather  than  in  setting  forth  clear- 
ly Catholic  principles  of  belief  and 
conduct.  As  a  consequence  the  after- 
math of  the  religious  discussion  has 
not  been  as  helpful  to  the  faith  as  the 
reasonable  course  of  explaining  Catho- 
lic doctrine  and  forgetting  individual 
Ca.tholics  would  have  been. 

Rarely  does  a  candidate  contend  for 
the  presidency  without  some  hope  of 
victor}^  Socialists  do.  Independents 
like  LaFollette  maj^,  but  Democrats 
seldom  and  Republicans  never  embark 
on  a  national  campaign  without  expect- 
ing a  favorable  issue.  Pious  pronounce- 
ments of  rival  candidates  do  not  keep 
from  their  minds  the  ultimate  object  of 
gaining  votes.  Grant  them  credit  for  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  the  country ;  ac- 
cord them  credit  also  for  loyal  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  they  enunciate ; 
still,  after  due  accounting  for  noble 
motives,  there  remains  their  determina- 
tion to  capture  the  voters  and  to  win 
the  election. 

In  the  last  campaign  the  Democratic 
managers  started  Avith  the  advantage 
of  having  a  candidate  who  was  a  Cath- 


olic and  an  anti-Prohibitionist.  His 
religion  was  an  advantage  to  him,  for 
it  assured  him  in  advance  of  a  large 
block  of  votes.  He  was  well  aware 
that  Catholics  needed  no  behest  from 
their  clergy  to  stand  almost  solidly  be- 
hind him.  Having  come  to  regard 
their  religion  as  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  one  of  their  own  for  the  presi- 
dency, they  were  prepared  in  advance 
to  adopt  the  slogan :  ' '  We  ought  to 
vote  for  Al  Smith  because  he  is  a 
Catholic."  This  attitude  was  recog- 
nized by  no  less  an  authority  than  Nor- 
man Hapgood  as  ideal  chivalry.  In 
the  popular  Catholic  mind  any  indif- 
ference, let  alone  hostility,  to  the  Smith 
campaign  was  almost  tantamount  to 
heresy. 

The  regard  of  anti-Prohibitionists 
for  Gov.  Smith  was  equally  profound. 
AVhether  they  irked  under  the  difficul- 
ty of  satisfj'ing  their  thirst  easily  for 
alcoholic  beverages,  whether  they  re- 
volted at  the  bribery,  deceit,  and  im- 
morality that  prohibition  had  height- 
ened, they  looked  upon  the  New  York 
Governor  as  their  savior.  They  like- 
wise were  honest  enough  to  turn  in- 
stinctively^ to  the  man  who  offered  some 
hope  of  changing  conditions  to  which 
they  objected. 

Gov.  Smith's  advantage  of  being  a 
Catholic  entailed  the  disadvantage  of 
alienating  many  nominal  Democrats 
from  his  cause.  He  must  have  realized 
this  handicap,  yet  he  hoped  to  over- 
come it,  reasoning  doubtless  that  the 
number  of  fair-minded  citizens  who 
Avould  turn  to  a  man  precisely  because 
he  was  attacked  on  an  issue  that  has 
no  right  to  be  intruded  into  a  political 
campaign,  would  be  sufficiently  large 
to  overcome  the  ballots  of  prejudiced 
voters.  The  protestors  against  religious 
intolerance,  added  to  his  Catholic  sup- 
porters, must  have  been  expected  to  be 
considerable  enough  to  swing  the  tide. 
Unless  this  plan  of  campaign  be  ac- 
cepted, there  can  be  no  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  Oklahoma  City  speech. 
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To  say  that  Gov.  Smith  did  not 
count  upon  his  religion  as  being'  an 
asset  to  him  in  his  campaign  is  to 
deny  him  that  political  astuteness 
which  he  has  shown  so  decisively 
throughout  his  public  life.  With  ad- 
vantage could  he  take  refuge  behind 
his  religion  and  argue  that  he  was  at- 
tacked with  weapons  of  bigotry,  with- 
out sacrificing  in  the  least  his  convic- 
tion that  his  religion  would  pull  him 
through.  To  draw  any  other  con- 
clusion would  present  him  in  the  un- 
favorable position  of  being  either  a 
knave  or  a  fool — a  knave  for  tossing 
his  religion  as  a  football  into  the  polit- 
ical field  or  a  fool  for  allowing  his 
admirers  to  be  mulked  of  millions  in  a 
useless  struggle  for  ])olitical  power. 

With  these  elements  involved  in  the 
Smith  candidacy  it  was  inevitable  for 
the  Republican  campaign  managers  to 
wrest  from  him  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  by  being  a  Catholic  and  a  wet. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  per- 
suade themselves  that,  since  Gov. 
Smith  was  using  his  religion  as  a 
means  of  winning  the  race,  they  were 
justified  in  stirring  up  non-Catholic 
citizens.  Proof  of  this  attitude  may 
not  be  forthcoming  in  documents,  but 
the  evidence  appeared  upon  the  sur- 
face as  well  as  between  the  lines  for 
all  who  were  not  too  blind  to  read. 

Republican  politicians  were  shreAvd 
enough  to  realize  that  a  considerable 
bulk  of  the  voting  population  could  be 
depended  upon  through  prejudice  to 
vote  against  a  Catholic  candidate.  As 
these  G.  0.  P.  warriors  come  largely 
from  small  towns  and  rural  districts, 
they  knew  in  advance  that  they  could 
turn  the  religious  advantage  Gov. 
Smith  possessed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  into  a  distinct  advantage 
for  their  candidates  by  holding  in  line 
the  decidedly  anti-Catholic  and  the 
passive  non-Catholic  voters.  Fortu- 
nately for  their  purposes,  they  could 
aim  their  guns  directly  at  Gov.  Smith's 
wet  views  and  thus  indirectly  at  his 
religion.  As  a  consequence  the  Repub- 
licans outwitted  the  Democrats  on  two 
features  that  contributed  ultimatelv  to 


settling  the  campaign.  Faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  doing  nothing  about 
Smith's  religion  or  losing  the  electiou, 
they  adopted  the  well-known  knavery 
of  politicians. 

A  calm  survey  of  the  evidence  re- 
,  veals  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  a  sorry  light — the  former  as  using 
religion  to  bolster  their  hopes  of  vic- 
tory, the  latter  as  resorting  to  bigotry 
for  checkmating  their  opponents.  From 
an  ethical  standpoint  neither  side 
covered  itself  Avith  glory,  the  one  for 
raising,  the  other  for  accepting  the  re- 
ligion issue  as  a  gauge  of  battle.  The 
pity  of  the  whole  campaign  w^as  that 
no  leader,  either  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, arose,  courageous  and  powerful 
enough  to  denounce  the  hypocrisy  of 
both  national  committees.  Such  joint 
action  might  not  have  changed  the  re- 
sult, but  it  would  at  least  have  estab- 
lished religious  leaders  as  firmly  set 
against  the  wiles  of  politicians  to  win 
or  lose  on  the  score  of  religion.  So  fai" 
as  religion  is  concerned,  it  was  about 
as  much  at  stake  in  the  1928  campaign 
as  the  rights  of  democracy  and  the 
freedom  of  small  nations  in  the  AVorld 
War. 


The  Rev.  John  T.  Gillard,  S.S.J.,  in 
his  volume  on  The  Catholic  Church  and 
the  American  Negro,  notes  with  satis- 
faction the  progress  made  by  the  color- 
ed population  within  the  last  few  dec- 
ades in  education  and  industry,  social 
and  cultural  life,  and  moral  standards. 
In  this  connection,  Fr.  Gillard  points 
out  that  Catholic  endeavor  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Negro  has  been  dis- 
tressingly inadequate  despite  the  excel- 
lent work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Catholic  Colored  Missions,  served 
principally  by  the  Josephite  Fathers, 
the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers,  the  Society  of 
the  Divine  Word,  the  African  Mission 
Society,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Sisters.  Fr.  Gillard  holds  that  a  much 
greater  Catholic  effort  must  be  made 
in  this  fruitful  field  if  the  Church  is  to 
fulfill  adequately  its  mission  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Negro. 
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Gregorian  Chant:  A  Barometer  of  Religious  Fervor 

By  Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.J.,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 


Dom  Stephen  Tliuis,  O.S.B.,  calls  his 
brochure  on  Gregorian  Chant  a  Barom- 
eter of  Religious  Fervor  "a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  histories  of  the  Chant 
and  the  Church."  The  phrase  mig-ht 
have  been  used  as  a  subtitle,  in  order 
to  indicate  to  the  church  musician  ex- 
actly what  he  had  to  expect.  Fr.  Thuis 
writes  with  love  and  enthusiasm,  and* 
with  a  considerable,  though  somewhat 
onesided  knoAvledge  of  the  literature 
of  his  subject.  Whether  the  i)oint  of 
view,  the  plan  on  which  the  essay  is 
based,  is  conducive  to  clarity,  pre- 
cision, and  naturalness  of  presentation, 
is  a  question  Ave  will  not  examine  here ; 
it  is  at  any  rate  new  and  affords  the 
opportunity  for  many  an  edifying-  and 
instructive  consideration. 

The  church  musician  will  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  author  for  the  many  quota- 
tions of  interesting  dicta  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  musical  authorities  as- 
sembled in  the  course  of  this  little 
work.  In  the  "Introductory  Observa- 
tions" he  will  read  with  profit  such 
quotations  as  well  as  the  author's  own 
appropriate  remarks  regarding  the  dif- 
ficult yet  practical  question  what  real- 
ly co2istitutes  the  liturgical,  sacred 
character  of  music.  The  reader  should 
not  overlook  what  Fr.  Thuis  has  to  say 
about  the  difference  between  ' '  religious 
music"  and  "liturgical  music."  AVhat 
confusion  exists  on  this  subject  in  the 
heads  of  many,  perhaps  most,  of  our 
church  musicians !  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  church  musicians  and  others  wdio 
complain  of  an  absence  of  relish  for 
Gregorian  Chant,  and,  in  general,  for 
genuine  ecclesiastical  music,  will  an- 
swer for  themselves,  honestly  and  earn- 
estly, the  three  practical  questions 
which  the  author  propounds  on  page  9 
of  his  essay. 

Father  Thuis  divides  the  history  of 
the  Gregorian  Chant  into  five  periods. 
The  first  period  embraces  the  time  up 
to  the  year  600.  The  non-professional 
reader  will  here  come  across  many  an 


interesting  and  hitherto  unknown 
statement  of  patristic  and  ancient 
writers. 

The  time  from  600  to  1300  is  set 
down  as  the  second  period.  The  first 
four  centuries  of  this  long  period  are 
the  golden  age  of  Gregorian  music,  the 
time  of  the  oldest  neume  codices  and 
the  Gregorian  authors.  The  two  re- 
maining centuries  of  this  period,  how- 
ever, mark  the  decadence  of  the  litur- 
gical chant,  which  then  lost  its  rhythm. 

Here  Fr.  Thuis  will  have  to  allow  me 
to  differ  with  him  on  one  point.  He 
calls  the  Gregorian  Chant  "non- 
metrical,"  meaning  thereby  a  chant 
which  contains  only  equal  notes.  Now, 
"metrical"  may  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  the  classical  Greek  and  Roman 
"metrum,"  that  is  of  a  rhythm  of  dif- 
ferent proportional  note  values  ar- 
ranged in  regular  equal  measures. 
Even  in  this  strict  sense,  however,  Fr. 
Thuis 's  assertion  that  the  Gregorian 
Chant  is  non-metrical  is  too  sweeping, 
because  the  hymns  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
those  built  according  to  the  same  type, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  Roman  litur- 
gical chant,  are  certainly  metrical  in 
this  sense.  "Among  scholars  of  emi- 
nence it  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
liturgical  hymns  were  executed  so  as 
to  fit  tightly  the  metre,  therefore,  for 
instance,  in  3/4  measure."  (P.  Wag- 
ner) . 

We  readily  admit  that  Gregorian 
melodies  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
category  of  hymns  are,  as  a  whole,  non- 
metrical  in  this  strict  sense.  However, 
are  the}'  non-metrical  also  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  no  different  proportion- 
al note  values  and  consist  only  of  equal 
notes?  Fr.  Thuis  thinks  that  the 
original  Gregorian  Chant  was  such  a 
"muscia  plana,"  which  was  later  on  al- 
tered by  the  "musica  mensurabilis." 
This  opinion,  however,  is  contrary  to 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Gregorian 
authors  themselves,  some  of  whom — for 
examjile,  Aurelian  of  Reome  and  Re- 
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migiiis  of  Auxerre — date  back  to  the 
ninth  century  and  therefore  lived  long 
before  the  appearance  of  the  so-called 
"'musica  mensurabilis."  (By  the  way, 
it  is  called  "mensurahilis,"  measur- 
able, not  in  contradistinction  to  the 
original,  traditional  Gregorian  Chant, 
but  in  contradistinction  to  the  chant 
as  then  performed,  the  "  music  a 
plana,"  which  in  fact  no  longer  had 
measured,  different  note  values.)  The 
Gregorian  writers  speak  in  a  wider 
sense  of  "  cant  us  metrici"  or  "  quasi- 
nietrici,"  which,  though  built  on  prose 
texts,  have  the  greatest  similarity  with 
the  classical  metrical  feet.  We  read 
in  their  works  clear  and  characteristic 
statements  like  the  following:  "To 
sing  rhythmically  means  to  measure 
out  the  fixed  durations  to  long  and 
short  notes."  "A  rhythmical  propor- 
tion, determined  by  laws,  exists  be- 
tween the  longs  and  shorts."  ''Every 
melody  must  be  carefully  measured  off 
like  a  metrical  text."  "One  tone  must 
be  tivice  as  Jong  or  twice  as  short  as 
another.  .  .  .  The  duration,  when  it  is 
to  be  long,  is  at  times  indicated  by  a 
horizontal  stroke  (episcma)  appended 
to  the  note."  "A  chant  is  composed  by 
means  of  a  fitting  and  harmonious 
union  of  long  and  short  notes."  They 
explain  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
length  and  brevity-,  "a  duration  twice 
as  long  (duplo  Jongiorem)  or  twice  as 
short  (duplo  hreviorem) ."  The  oldest 
neume  codices  confirm  these  statements 
and  teachings  of  the  authors;  indeed 
they  contain  the  rhythmic  signs  of 
length  and  by  means  of  them  suggest 
real  measures.  All  this  at  a  time  when 
the  "musica  mensura'bilis,"  of  which 
Fr.  Thuis  speaks,  did  not  yet  exist ; 
this  polyphonic  ^'musica  mensurabil- 
is" did  not  in  fact  make  its  appearance 
until  a  century  after  Guido  of  Arezzo. 
Fr.  Thuis  thinks  that  at  this  period 
"there  was  no  serious  harm  to  the 
chant  as  yet."  Again  the  Gregorian 
authors  speak  a  different  language. 
Thus  Aribo  (end  of  the  11th  or  begin- 
ning of  the  12th  century)  bitterly  com- 
]ilains  that  the  rhythmical  proportions 
of  the  long  and  short  notes  indicated 


by  the  oldest  codices  were  then  out  of 
use.  "This  art,"  he  exclaims,  "is  now 
dead,  even  buried."  Long  before  him 
Hucbald  indicated  the  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Gregorian  rhythm — the 
then  spreading  organum,  the  diaplieynic 
singing  of  the  Gregorian  melodies,  a 
mode  of  execution  "so  ponderous  and 
slow  that  the  rhythmic  proportions 
could  not  be  observed. ' ' 

Dom  Mocquereau  has  bemoaned  this 
decadence  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  and 
recognized  the  necessity  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  original  rhythm ;  but, 
hampered  by  his  subjective  theory,  he 
stopped  halfway  and  contented  himself 
with  mere  "nuances."  Another  Bene- 
dictine, Dom  Jeannin,  in  recent  years 
went  farther.  The  results  of  his  highly 
scientific  and  convincing  researches 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  concerning 
the  original  mensuration  of  Gregorian 
Chant. 

Let  me  here  remark  that  in  Fr. 
Thuis 's  essay  the  defects  upon  which, 
owing  to  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
I  have  dwelt  somewhat  longer,  take 
up  only  a  few  lines  and  scarcely  dimin- 
ish the  value  of  the  little  book  which 
has  many  praiseworthy   features. 

In  treating  the  fourth  period  (1517- 
1850)  Fr.  Thuis  has  availed  him.self 
of  the  opportunity  of  writing  illumi- 
natingly  about  individualism,  solo 
singing,  and  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
Medicean  Edition  of  the  Chant,  which, 
as  is  knoAvn,  in  days  not  far  behind  us. 
liecame  the  basis  of  an  official  edition 
for  over  thirty  years,  but  Avas  replaced 
in  1907  by  the  Vatican  Edition  now  in 
force. 

In  conclusion  we  repeat:  Fr.  Thuis 's 
essay  is  worth  reading  and  bound  to  do 
good.  The  Abbey  Press,  of  St.  Mein- 
rad,  Ind.,  is  putting  it  on  the  market 
at  fifty  cents  per  copy,  thirty-five  cents 
in  lots  of  twentv  or  more. 


Correspondents  and  subscribers  will 
please  note  the  Editor's  change  of  ad- 
dress from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  7615 
Landsdowne  Ave.,  Webster  Groves  P. 
().,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 
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Sanskrit  Works  First  Translated  by  Capuchin  Friars 

By  the  Rev.   John  M.   Lenhart,   O.M.Cap.,   Catharine,   Kansas 


The  discovery  of  Sanskrit  literature 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  an  epochal  event  of  world- 
wide significance  in  the  history  of  cul- 
ture. European  scholars  and  mission- 
aries from  the  sixteenth  century  on- 
wards had  acquired  some  familiarity 
with  the  ancient  language  of  India. 
The  Italian  Filippo  Sassetti,  who  lived 
in  India  from  1583  to  1588,  gives  the 
earliest  European  information  regard- 
ing the  Sanskrit  language  in  his  letters 
(edit,  by  Marucci,  Florence,  1855). 
The  Dutch  Reformed  missionary  Abra- 
ham Roger  (d.l649),  who  labored  in 
Southern  India  during  the  Dutch  oc- 
cupation, translated  part  of  the  San- 
skrit poet  Bhartrihari  into  Dutch  as 
early  as  1641  (Open  Doore,  Amster- 
dam, 1651,  often  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German). 
Roger's  translation  comprises  200 
lyrical  stanzas  and  remained  for  134 
years  the  only  translation  of  Sanskrit 
literature  published  in  Europe. 

Catholic  missionaries  laboring  in  In- 
dia, foremost  among  them  the  Jesuits, 
became  the  pioneers  of  the  study  of 
the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature. 
They  studied  the  Vedas  and  published 
linguistic  works  on  that  ancient  lan- 
guage, pointing  out  an  affinity  between 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit.  The  Jesuit 
Calmette  mastered  Sanskrit  with  such 
ease  that  he  wrote  a  long  epic  poem  in 
that  ancient  language. 

Capuchin  missionaries,  however, 
were  the  first  to  translate  Sanskrit 
works  into  a  European  language — a 
fact  completely  ignored  by  A.  Baum- 
gartner,  S.J.,  and  other  historians  of 
Oriental  literature.  Charles  Wilkins  is 
generally  credited  with  having  taken 
the  first  step  towards  making  Europe 
acquainted  with  Sanskrit  writings  by 
publishing,  in  1785,  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bhagavadgita  and,  in 
]787,  a  ver.sion  of  the  Hitopadeca. 

Nine  years  before  AVilkins  went  to 
India,  where  a  few  years  later  he  took 


up  the  study  of  Sanskrit  at  Benares, 
in  1761,  there  had  died  at  Bettiah  in 
Northern  India  the  Capuchin  mission- 
ary Joseph  Count  di  Bernini,  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  European  to  translate  an  entire 
work  from  classical  Sanskrit  into  a 
modern  European'  language.  Born  of 
the  noble  family  of  tihe  Counts  di 
Bernini  at  Gargnano,  in  1711,  he  re- 
ceived a  thorough  education  at  Vienna. 
Entering  the  Capuchin  Order  in  the 
Province  of  Brescia,  he  applied  for  the 
missions.  On  March  11,  1739,  he  sailed 
for  India,  where  he  labored  first  at 
Pondicherry  and  Patna.  He  gained 
such  renown  that  the  Raja  at  Bettiah, 
thoug-h  a  Hindu,  requested  the  Pope 
to  send  him  this  Catholic  missionary. 
Thereupon  Friar  Joseph  established 
himself  at  Bettiah,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  flourishing  mission 
of  that  kingdom,  protected  and  assisted 
in  every  way  by  the  Raja.  There  he 
died  in  1761,  after  contracting  a  dead- 
ly sickness  in  hastening  to  the  sickbed 
of  a  dying  person. 

Friar  Bernini's  ambition  had  been 
to  translate  the  Vedas,  the  Sacred 
Books  of  India,  but  unfortunately  he 
could  not  procure  a  manuscript  copy 
of  them  from  the  pundits.  Yet  he  had 
some  familiarity  with  the  Vedas,  as  is 
shown  from  frequent  quotations  from 
those  sacred  books  in  his  own  Hindu- 
stani works.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Vedic  Books,  Friar  Bernini  undertook 
translations  from  classical  Sanskrit. 
He  shares  the  distinction  of  having 
first  translated  into  a  European  lan- 
guage (Italian)  the  Ramayana  and 
Yishnu-Purana,  thereby  antedating 
Horace  Hajnnan  Wilson,  commonly 
styled  the  "first  translator"  of  the 
Vishnu-Purana,  by  eightj^  years  and 
Caspar  Gorresio,  the  so-called  first 
translator  of  the  Ramayana,  by  eighty- 
three  years.  In  fact,  the  Sanskrit  text 
edited  Avith  translation  by  Gorresio, 
printed    at    Turin    in    eleven    volumes 
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from  1843  to  1858,  is  nothing  but  an 
edition  of  the  copy  of  the  Ramayana 
text  which  the  Capuchin  Friar  Bernini 
had  sent  from  India  to  be  placed  in  the 
Museo  Borgiano  at  Rome.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  Grorresio's 
Italian  translation,  printed  side  by 
side  with  the  Sanskrit  text,  bears  any 
relation  to  the  earlier  translation  of 
Friar  Bernini. 

The  translation  of  the  Ramayana 
had  been  sufficient  to  place  Friar 
Bernini  among  the  foremost  Oriental 
scholars.  It  was  a  very  creditable  work 
of  endurance,  since  the  whole  poem 
comprises  about  48,000  verses. 

Besides  the  two  classical  works, 
Friar  Bernini  translated  also  from 
Sanskrit  into  Italian  a  voluminous 
work  entitled  Lhalel\  describing  the 
eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  wliich 
was  the  fourth  in  the  human  form  of 
Krishna,  and  Jana-Sagara,  or  "Sea  of 
Intelligence,"  a  philosophical  work 
treating  of  the  creation,  and  precepts 
of  law  of  the  new  sect  Kabiri-Prand, 
but  attacking  the  orthodox  systems  of 
Brahmanism.  Finally,  a  great  number 
of  smaller  works  dealing  with  Hindu 
ethnology,  mythology,  religious  rites 
and  ceremonial  were  likewise  trans- 
lated by  Friar  Bernini  from  Sanskrit. 

The  Capuchin  missionary  also  wrote 
in  Hindustani  apologetical  tracts,  cate- 
chisms, praj^er  books,  instructions  foi' 
catechumens  and  newly  converted 
Christians,  translated  two  works  from 
Italian  into  Hindustani,  and  finally 
compiled  a  voluminous  Hindustani- 
Latin-Italian  dictionary. 

The  works  of  Friar  Bernini  are  pre- 
served at  Rome  in  the  archives  of  the 
Propaganda  and  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
giano. His  long  and  painstaking 
studies  lie  buried  in  those  libraries  and 
have  never  been  published.  This  is 
the  reason  why  this  great  Sanskrit 
scholar  has  remained  unknown  to  the 
present  generation  of  Orientalists,  and 
the  place  which  he  deserves  has  been 
denied  him  for  such  a  long  time. 

A  disciple  of  Friar  Bernini  and  a 
noteworthy  Oriental  scholar  was  the 
Capuchin  missionary  Mark  di  Tomba 


of  Senigallia  (d.l803).  He  informs  us 
that  ' '  with  the  help  of  Friar  Joseph  di 
Bernini's  oral  instruction  and  writ- 
ings, and  t'he  assistance  of  native 
scholars,  he  learned  Sanskrit.  From 
1761  to  1764  he  had  in  safe  keeping 
(during  the  war)  the  whole  library  of 
the  King  of  Bettiah,  and  all  that  time 
he  lived  with  the  royal  teacher,  a 
Brahmin,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Academy  of  Benares.  He  made  a  list 
of  the  books  kept  in  four  large  chests, 
all  of  which  were  generally  found  in 
tliose  regions  and  in  Hindustan.  He 
translated  different  ones  which  are 
most  popular  among  tliose  people." 
And  later  he  writes :  ' '  Through  the 
hard  labor  of  the  missionaries,  and  hy 
spending  large  sums  of  money  we  now 
possess  the  translation  of  many  books. ' ' 

Friar  Mark  di  Tomba  labored  in 
Bettiah  from  1758  till  1774.  Plis  works, 
including  many  translations  from 
Sanskrit,  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Propaganda  archives  and  the  Museo 
Borgiano  at  Rome,  but  were  never  pub- 
lished. The  noted  Italian  Orientalist 
Angelo  de  Gubernatis  in  1878  publish- 
ed an  extensive  study  of  tlie  linguistic 
Avorks  of  Friar  Mark,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Museo  Borgiano  (Scritti 
del  F.  Marco  deJIa  Toniha,  Capuccino, 
ilhisfrati  sopra  gli  aufografi  del  Museo 
Borgiano.    Florence,  1878). 

A.  de  Gubernatis  admits  that  Friar 
Mark  di  Tomba  was  not  a  first-class 
Sanskrit  scholar.  Yet  he  states  that 
"if  the  works  of  Friar  Mark  di  Tomba 
liad  been  known  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  learned 
Orientalists  would  have  been  spared 
many  pains.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
so  many  researches,  much  of  what  was 
Avritten  a  century  ago  l\v  Friar  Mark 
di  Tomba  about  Bettiali  is  still  un- 
known. ' ' 

The  noted  Orientalist  Paulinus  a  S. 
Bartholomaeo,  O.C.D.,  Avho,  living  at 
Rome,  knew  and  quoted  some  of  the 
works  of  Bernini  and  di  Tomba,  wrote 
as  early  as  the  year  1794  (India 
Orientalis,  p.  165,  note)  :  "The  English 
herald  the  ancient  works  of  the  Hindus 
as   beino-   something   unknown   to   En- 
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ropeans.  Hardl}"  any  Indian  works  are 
brought  by  them,  and  what  they  bring, 
has  been  partly  known  in  Europe  and 
previously  published. ' ' 

The  Capuchin  Friars  Bernini  and 
Tomba  were  the  first  to  make  knoAvn  in 
Europe  by  translations  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture and  thus  became  the  pioneers  in 
opening  up  that  treasure  to  the  literary 
world  as  well  as  founding  Aryan 
philolog}^  They  would  have  been 
placed  in  a  class  Avith  Jones,  Cole- 
brooke,  Wilson,  Schlegel,  and  Klaproth 
long  before  this,  if  their  poverty  had 
not  consigned  their  works  to  oblivion 
under  the  dust  of  Roman  libraries. 


t  Abbot  Charles  Mohr,  O.S.B.  f 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  re- 
quested for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Mohr,  O.S.B. ,  pioneer 
abbot  of  St.  Leo  Abbey  in  Pasco  Coun- 
ty, Florida.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
subscribers  to  this  Review  and  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Editor  Preuss  and 
his  family  as  well  as  a  patron  of  our 
journalistic  and  literary  endeavors  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

Abbot  Charles  Avas  man  of  charming 
personality,  profound  learning,  and 
sincere  though  unostentatious  piety. 
He  was  born  sixtj^-eight  years  ago  in 
Chillicothe,  0.,  and  educated  at  St. 
Vincent's  Archabbey,  where  he  entered 
the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  at  a  youthful 
age  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
when  twenty-four  years  old.  After 
some  years  of  missionary  work  in 
North  Carolina  he  was  sent  to  Florida 
in  1890  as  rector  of  St.  Leo,  which  at 
that  time  Avas  on\j  a  mission,  but  un- 
der his  able  and  energetic  leadership 
soon  developed  into  an  independent 
priory  and,  in  1902,  liecame  an  abbey 
Avith  a  college  attached  to  it.  Fr. 
Charles  Avas  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  community  as  first  abbot.  His  Avork 
Avas  that  of  a  pioneer  in  a  country 
AA^here  Catholics  AA-ere  fcAA^  and  far  be- 
tAveen,  and  in  laboring  incessantly  and 
unselfishly  he  shoAved  himself  the  equal 
of  the  early  Benedictine  pioneers  in 
Europe.     We  hope  some  day  the  story 


of  his  arduous  life  Avill  be  adequately 
told  by  one  of  his  colaborers. 

Fr.  Maurice  McDonnell,  O.S.B.,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Avho  delivered  the 
funeral  sermon  in  the  name  of  Rt.  Ab- 
bot Vincent  Taylor,  of  Belmont,  X.C, 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  nobility  of 
character,  the  geniality,  and  the  Christ- 
like charity  of  the  departed  prelate. 
These,  AA'ith  an  enviable  sense  of  golden 
humor,  Avere  indeed  his  predominant 
characteristics. 

Abbot  Charles,  after  suffering  for  a 
long  time  from  tlie  results  of  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  Avas  finally  taken  aAvay 
by  pneumonia,  Avhich  his  Aveakened 
body  Avas  unable  to  Avithstand,  and 
Itreathed  his  last  on  Good  Friday  after- 
noon. He  Avas  buried  Wednesday 
after  Easter  in  a  little  grotto  which  he 
liad  erected  on  the  abbey  grounds  and 
AA'hither  he  used  to  repair  at  daAvn 
every  morning  to  pray  to  the  Blessed 
Mother,  Avhom  he  loved  so  dearly. 
There,  on  the  epistle  side  of  the  altar 
Avhich  he  had  raised  in  her  memory, 
his  remains  rest  in  a  vault,  aAvaiting 
the  daA^  of  the  resurrection.  At  the 
burial  his  coadjutor  and  successor,  Rt. 
Rev.  Abbot  Francis,  read  a  touching 
message  to  the  community,  from  Avhich 
Ave  quote  the  folloAving  charaetei-istic 
passages: 

"Not  knoAving  the  hour  that  God 
may  summon  me,  and  desiring  to 
render  obedience  to  the  obligation  my 
office  imposes,  I  do  uoav,  Avhilst  in  full 
possession  of  my  faculties,  bestoAv  upon 
you  my  paternal  blessing  and  do  en- 
treat you  to  keep  these,  my  last  Avords, 
in  your  hearts,  to  hold  fast  to  AA'hat 
I  commend  in  this  solemn  hour. 

"First,  last  and  all  the  time,  keep 
the  Holy  Rule.  Keep  the  standard  of 
St.  Benedict  in  primal  simi^licity  and 
grandeur.  Kee]i  the  Rule,  and  the 
Rule  Avill  keep  you.  Keep  this  Rule 
in  letter,  spirit,  and  in  entirety.  Faith- 
fulness to  this  trinity  of  allegiance  has 
croAA'ued  AA-ith  sainthood  oA-er  sixty 
thousand  of  the  sons  of  St.  Benedict. 
God  alone  knoAvs  the  millions  of  Bene- 
dictines Avhose  liA'es  AA-ere  hidden  in 
Christ.     Men  like  us,  Avith  our  limita- 
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tions,  temptations,  and  weaknesses,  are 
<i'lorious  saints  in  Heaven  today,  al- 
though no  litany,  no  history  records 
their  names.  Peace  upon  earth  and 
eternal  joy  in  Heaven  were  their  re- 
ward for  a  faithful  compliance  with 
the  Holy  Rule.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  hoard  the  only  silver  and 
gold  that  is  worth  hoarding — the  silver 
of  Service,  and  the  gold  of  Love.  Work 
and  j)rayer — these  are  the  wings  that 
hear  the  soul  to  Heaven. 

"We  must  return  to  the  sublime 
simplicities  and  sincerities  prescribed 
by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  W^e,  of 
St.  Benedict,  must  go  back  to  our 
Father's  house — go  back  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  to  warm  our  chilled  souls 
at  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Rule — that 
heart-fire  built  by  St.  Benedict  for  the 
sons  of  those  who  were  to  succeed  him. 

"We  must  love  one  another.  If  we 
do  that,  we,  in  the  words  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, 'fulfill  the  law'. 

"  'I  am  going  home',  said  a  saintl}" 
old  monk  on  his  deathbed.  'I  am  soon 
going  home,  and  I  am  supremely  hap- 
py. I  will  not  face  my  own  darling 
parents  with  "a.  greater  sense  of  love 
and  security  than  I  will  face  Jesus 
Christ'.  This  was  the  child-like  atti- 
tude of  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind  of 
one  who  had  loved  God  Avith  all  his 
strength.  Such  a  one  goes  to  God  with 
a  confidence  and  an  assurance  even 
as  one  goes  to  his  own  mother,  of  whose 
flesh  and  blood  he  is.  Even  as  a  mother 
knows  and  loves,  God  loves,  l)ecause  He 
knows  the  fires  with  which  he  fixed  our 
clay.  May  our  own  hearts  be  as  docile 
and  trusting  Avlien  we  cross  the  Great 
Divide. 

"As  Jesus  prayed  to  his  eternal 
Father  for  the  eternal  hapi^iness  of  all 
committed  to  His  care,  so  do  I  beseech 
Him  for  mine— that  not  one  be  missed 
in  our  Father's  house  in  Heaven,  where 
with  all  our  faithful  confreres  and  our 
beloved  St.  Benedict,  we  shall  behold 
Jesus,  who  gave  His  life  for  us,  and 
to  whom  we  gave  our  poor  lives,  such 
as  they  are. 

"And  now,  my  life  returns  to  Him 
who  gave  it.     If  vou  love  me,  you  will 


be  glad  because  I  go  to  the  Father,  to 
our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  As  Jesus 
besought  Him  to  send  the  Paraclete, 
the  Comforter  to  His  own  faithful,  I, 
the  least  of  these,  will  beseech  Him  to 
send  to  mine — to  each  according  to 
his  needs — the  comfort  of  His  blessing, 
to  abide  with  you  in  life  and  in  death 
and  in  eternity.  My  own  poor  bless- 
ing is  my  fareAvell,  my  goodbye  to 
mine.  Pray  for  me.  'Into  thy  hands, 
0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit'." 


What  the  General  of  the  Dominicans 
Really  Said 

Apropos  of  a  note  on  page  92  of 
our  April' number,  Mr.  F.  P.  Kenkel, 
director  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  the 
Catholic  Central  Verein,  writes:  "The 
remarks  of  the  General  of  the  Order 
of  Friars  Preachers  on  his  observations 
in  the  United  States,  as  reported  in 
the  Catholic  press  of  our  country,  seem 
to  have  been  incorrectly,  or  at  least 
not  exactly,  repeated.  I  am  sending 
you  a  clipping  from  Das  Neue  Reich, 
of  Vienna  (edition  of  Feb.  28),  con- 
taining what  appears  to  be  a  more  cor- 
rect version  of  Avhat  Fr.  Gillet  really 
said  after  his  return  to  Paris." 

According  to  Das  Neuc  Reich,  Fr. 
Gillet  said  in  substance :  ' '  Ideas  as 
such,  moral  or  scientific,  do  not  occupy 
the  mind  of  American  young  people 
today.  At  the  age  of  tAventy  they  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  life,  its 
necessities  and  its  moral  and  social 
demands,  without  directive  ideas — Ave 
may  say,  in  a  state  of  mental  con- 
fusion. They  lack  a  sense  of  A'alues 
and  regard  everything  from  the  point 
of  vicAV  of  individualism.  Their  only 
standard  is  success.  The  spirit  of  mas- 
tery in  every  sphere  outAA'eighs  every 
other  consideration.  This  attitude  is 
quite  naturally  reflected  in  the  morals 
of  the  family.  XoA\iiere  is  family  life 
so  badly  upset  as  in  the  United  States, 
where  divorce  prevails  and  trial  and 
companionate  marriage  is  recommend- 
(hI  to  the  j^oung.  Nor  is  social  morality 
in  a  bettei-  case.  Industry  and  com- 
merce   are    passing    through    a    severe 
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crisis.  Unemployment  has  become  a 
social  plague,  which  Americans  are 
making  efforts  to  banish,  but  which  is 
sure  to  rearise  from  the  lust  for  specu- 
lation Avhich  characterizes  the  whole 
people.  What  are  the  true  causes  of 
this  industrial  depression?  Over-pro- 
duction, rationalization,  foreign  com- 
petition, and  other  causes  no  doubt 
play  their  part ;  but  such  crises  are  not 
merely  national,  they  also  have  inter- 
national causes  and  demand  inter- 
national agreements  for  their  solution. 
The  world  cannot  produce  goods  in 
unlimited  quantities  without  increas- 
ing consumption.  America  has  built 
magnificent  machines  and  rationalized 
human  labor  in  order  to  increase  pro- 
duction, at  the  same  time  doing  every- 
thing it  could  to  decrease  consumption 
— birth  control,  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion, and  a  stricter  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  How  are  these  evils 
to  be  cured?  The  most  important  task 
is  the  moral  and  religious  regeneration 
of  the  family  through  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Fortunately,  a 
strong  Catholic  action  is  on  foot  which 
has  already  accomplished  good  results. 
Parochial  schools,  Catholic  institutions, 
and  especially  the  Catholic  Universitj^ 
at  Washington,  are  centers  which  exer- 
cise a  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
training  of  the  young." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  American 
Catholic  press,  as  is  its  wont,  has  re- 
produced onl}^  those  passages  of  Fr. 
Gillet's  address  which  are  complimen- 
tary to  the  Catholics  of  this  country 
and  suppressed  those  which  contained 
criticisms  or  statements  of  unpleasant 
facts.  AVe  think  the  N.  C.  AV.  C.  News 
Service  is  largely  to  blame  for  the 
growth  of  this  pernicious  practice,  by 
which  American  Catholics  are  being 
blinded  to  their  own  very  serious  short- 
comings and  to  what  the  Superior  Gen- 
eral of  the  Paulist  Fathers  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  (Foreword  to  Three  Great 
Encyclicals;  New  York :  The  Paulist 
Press,  1931)  calls  the  ''signs  of  coming 
storms  all  around  us,"  which  threaten 
universal  godlessness  and  the  ruin  not 


only  of  religion,  but  of  our  entire 
civilization,  including  its  political  and 
economic  structure. 


The  Iron  Virgin  of  Nuremberg 

Some  thirty  years  ago  Father  Her- 
bert Lucas,  S.J.,  looked  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "Iron  A^irgin"  of  Nurem- 
burg,  and  embodied  his  views  about 
that  piece  of  work  in  a  C.T.S.  pam- 
phlet. He  expressed  some  doubts  con- 
cerning the  genuineness  of  the 
Alaiden. ' '  These  -loubts  are  now  con- 
firmed. The  history  of  the  spiked 
figure,  which  made  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions at  a  Protestant  exhibition  in 
London  in  1891,  was  related  in  the 
London  Times  on  November  7,  1930. 
The  sinister  lady's  reputation  is  blown 
sky  high :  she  is,  as  the  Times  Berlin 
correspondent  puts  it,  "a  hollow^  sham 
.  .  .  for  she  herself  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  a  local  smithy  in  1867." 

After  explaining  that  the  Iron  A"ir- 
gin  is  ' '  the  show  piece ' '  of  the  NiTrem- 
burg  collection,  and  describing  the  al- 
leged manner  of  her  murderous  em- 
brace, the  narrative  proceeds : 

"The  Iron  A'irgin  was  in  private 
ownership,  and  the  owner  recently 
died,  leaving  his  collection  to  the  town. 
It  was  then  found,  according  to  the 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  that  his  father-in- 
law,  from  whom  he  inherited  the  collec- 
tion, had  had  a  wooden  figure  made  by 
a  carpenter  at  Eibach,  a  village  near 
Nuremberg.  The  carpenter's  son  still 
lives  and  remembers  the  making  of  the 
figure.  The  story  was  also  entrusted 
to  him,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
secrecy,  by  his  mother.  Afterwards  a 
blacksmith  of  Eibach  and  other  helpers 
covered  the  figure  with  iron  plates,  and 
thus  the  Iron  AT'irgin  took  shape  in 
1867.  The  original  owner,  an  an- 
tiquary, had  difficulty  in  paying  for 
her,  and  raised  the  money  by  a  puppet 
peepshow. ' ' 

The  Tahlet  suggests  that  it  would 
be  as  well,  in  the  Protestant  interest, 
not  to  inquire  too  closely  into  some  of 
those  other  things  in  the  Nuremberg 
castle  tower:  "rolling  pins  with  spikes 
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with  which  victims  were  wont  to  be 
vig'oroiisly  massaged,  a  cradle  with  a 
spiked  interior  in  which  they  were 
rocked,  and  other  terrifying  con- 
trivances." Historical  justice  requires, 
liowever,  that  though  this  particular 
Iron  Maiden  is  now  ruled  out  as  a 
modern  fraud,  her  prototype,  in  some 
form,  does  seem  to  have  darkened,  here 
and  there,  the  practice  of  old-time 
punishment.  But,  as  Father  Lucas 
showed  in  his  pamphlet,  no  such  in- 
strument ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Inquisition.  The  only  record  of 
an  Iron  Maiden  being  introduced  into 
Nuremberg  gives  the  date  of  that  event 
as  1533,  eight  years  after  the  civic 
council  of  that  city  had  gone  over  to 
the  side  of  Luther.  And  moreover 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that 
such  form  of  torture  was  ever  used, 
either  by  Protestants  or  Catholics,  in 
connection  with  religious  intolerance. 


A  History  of  Modernism 

The  Rev.  Dr.  AVilliam  Moran,  in 
No.  759  of  .the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record,  reviews  J.  Riviere's  recent  his- 
tory of  Modernism  {Le  Modernisme 
clans  I'Eglise;  XXIX-|-588pp.  Paris: 
Letouzy  &  Ane).  We  condense  his 
review  somewhat.  In  this  volume  by 
Dr.  Riviere,  of  the  University  of  Stras- 
bourg, he  says,  we  have,  from  the  pen 
of  one  particularly  well  qualified  to 
write  on  the  subject,  an  excellent  his- 
torical study  of  the  whole  Modernist 
movement,  from  its  origins  to  the  end 
of  the  crisis  in  the  Church.  The  author 
confines  himself  to  the  history  of 
Modernism  as  it  atfected  the  Catholic 
Church ;  its  subsequent  extension  to 
the  Anglican  and  Eastern  bodies  is 
not  even  outlined.  The  volume  opens 
with  a  formidable  bibliography  of  the 
literature  bearing  on  the  subject, 
which  runs  to  no  less  than  seventeen 
pages.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion 
on  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Modern- 
ism," and  on  the  different  senses  in 
which  it  has  been  used — a  very  neces- 
sary clarification  of  ideas,  in  view  of 
the  abuse  of  the  word  by  polemical 
controversialists  since  1907. 


The  historical  study  proper,  consist- 
ing of  six  sections  (100  pages),  begins 
with  a  discustsion  of  the  causes  (remote 
and  proximate)  that  led  up  to  the  crisis. 
While  the  author  gives  due  weight  to 
the  influence  of  subjectivist  philosophy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exaggerated 
spirit  of  criticism  in  matters  Biblical 
and  historical  on  the  other,  he  shows 
why  the  movement  did  not  arise 
sooner;  how  Modernism,  non-existant 
up  to  that  time,  could  develop  so  ra])id- 
ly  as  to  produce  a  doctrinal  crisis  in 
the  Church  Avithin  a  few  years,  and 
why  France  rather  than  Germany  be- 
came the  cradle  of  the  movement.  Italy, 
in  spite  of  the  important  part  it  played 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  movement, 
contributed  little  to  its  origin.  Italian 
Modernism  was  a  more  or  less  ac- 
cidental product,  due  to  the  fusion  of 
a  native  movement  for  democratic  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  with  an 
intellectual  movement  (copied  from 
abroad)  which  consisted  for  the  most 
part  in  popularizing  in  exaggerated 
form  the  worst  elements  and  most  ex- 
treme conclusions  of  religious  criticism 
in  France  and  England. 

The  second  and  third  sections  deal 
with  the  "explosion"  and  "prolonga- 
tion" of  the  crisis.  Under  the  former 
heading  the  author  discusses  in  detail 
the  literary  history,  the  opinions,  and 
the  programme  of  a  few  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  particularly  Loisy 
and  Tyrrell.  This  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  chief  events  during  the 
eventful  years  1903-1907.  The  chief 
])oints  of  interest  are :  the  sensation 
created  by  Loisj^'s  L'Evangile  ef 
rEglise;  its  author's  qualified  submis- 
sion to  ecclesiastical  authority ;  the 
rapid  development  of  the  philosophical 
side  of  Modernism ;  the  extension  of 
the  movement  to  Italy,  England,  and 
Germany;  the  role  of  various  leaders 
in  the  international  melee ;  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis  with  which  the  Church 
was  faced. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  deal 
with  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  See 
and  the  reaction  of  Modernism,  respec- 
tively.   The  decree  "Lamentabili"  and 
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the  Encyclical  "Pasceudi"  are  analyz- 
ed in  detail;  and  their  effects  on  the 
situation  discussed.  The  first  effect, 
of  course,  was  to  mobilize  all  the  forces 
of  loyal  Catholicism  against  the  new 
heres}".  The  response  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  and  showed 
that  the  Modernist  movement  had 
nothing  like  the  widespread  support 
that  its  leaders  had  boasted  of.  Though 
Modernism  Avas  "mortally  wounded," 
yet  it  did  not  surrender  without  a 
struggle.  The  author  discusses  in  de- 
tail the  opposition  to  the  Encyclical — 
the  refusal  of  Loisy  to  submit,  the 
more  militant  revolt  of  Tyrrell,  the 
efforts  made  to  organize  or  carrj^  on 
the  opposition  in  various  countries,  the 
assistance  given  to  the  Modernist  cause 
by  Protestant  allies,  and  the  attempt  to 
form  a  federation  of  Modernist  forces. 

The  final  section  deals  with  the 
measures  by  which  the  Church  killed 
the  new  heresy — measures  taken  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  the  theologians  and 
scholars  on  the  other.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  chapter  in  this  sec- 
tion is  that  which  deals  with  "The 
Offensive  against  Masked  Modernism." 

Dr.  Riviere  has  given  us  a  valuable 
and  scholarly  work  on  an  important 
subject,  in  regard  to  which  the  inquir- 
ing public  had  been  left  too  much  de- 
pendent heretofore  on  the  works  of 
Modernist  historians  like  Houtin. 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


The  great  majority  of  i)eople  in 
every  country  want  to  be  governed 
well  and  justly,  and  if  they  are,  they 
do  not  care  much  who  does  it,  and  care 
not  at  all  under  what  forms  of  govern- 
ment it  is  done.  Democratic  forms  of 
government  are  not  enough  in  them- 
selves to  satisfy  the  people.  If  taxa- 
tion is  oppressive,  if  the  public  wealth 
is  squandered,  if  professional  political 
manipulators  befool  and  defraud  the 
public  in  their  own  interests  or  in  the 
interests  of  a  class,  a  country  cannot 
be  contented,  and  being  discontented, 
cannot  have  its  discontent  allayed  by  a 
mere  lip  Avorship  of  democratic  forms. 


That  eminent  platitudinarian,  Cal- 
A'in  Coolidge,  recently  wrote  that  old- 
age  pensions  Avould  be  a  superfluity  if 
Ave  had  ' '  a  population  made  sufficiently 
skilled  by  education  and  sufficiently 
Avell-controllecl  and  Avell-disposed  by 
the  help  of  religion."  This  utterance 
drew  a  rebuke  from  a  country  editor, 
W.  A.  Drumb  of  the  Kilbourn,  Wis., 
Weekly  Events,  in  these  caustic  Avords  : 
"When  some  old  felloAV  who  has  AA^ork- 
ed  his  life  out  and  is  still  alive,  but 
cannot  get  a  job  on  account  of  ad- 
vancing age  and  creaky  joints,  comes 
along  and  says  something  in  favor  of 
an  old-age  pension,  just  spring  this 
Avitticism  of  Calvin's  on  him  and  he 
Avill  probably  laugh  himself  to  death, 
and  then  he  Avon't  need  any  pension. 
Every  ill  to  Avhich  humanity  is  heir  can 
be  pushed  aside  by  a  Avell-phrased 
theory,  like  the  above,  but  it  does  not 
do  anj^thing  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem. No  doubt  old-age  pensions  are 
coming,  and  it  may  not  be  so  many 
years  before  they  are  here." 


One  of  the  best  expositions  of  the 
theories  of  Freudian  psychoanalj'sis, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Catholic  philos- 
ophy, together  Avith  an  extensive  bib- 
liographj'-  has  been  published  by 
Father  J.  de  la  Vaissiere,  S.J.,  in  the 
Archives  de  Philosophie,  Volume  VIII, 
Cahier  I.  (Gabriel  Beauchesne,  Paris, 
Rue  de  Rennes  117.)  The  study  is 
entitled  "La  Theorie  Psychanalytique 
de  Freud :  Etude  de  Psychologie  Posi- 
tive." We  hope  to  give  a  more  exten- 
siA'e  analysis  of  this  scholarly  Avork  in 
a  later  number  of  the  F.  R. 


The  Osservatore  Romano  Avarus 
(*atholic  girls  against  forthcoming 
beauty  competitions  at  San  Remo  and 
Nice.  The  semi-official  organ  of  the 
Vatican  describes  such  competitions  as 
' '  pagan  contests  of  vanity,  nudity,  and 
turpitude,"  and  recalls  that  one 
"beauty  queen"  killed  her  husband,  a 
second  finished  in  prison,  a  third  Avent 
insane,  and  a  fourth  was  found  starving 
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in  a  public  gardeii.  "Once  upon  a 
time,"  says  the  Avriter,  "a  woman's 
duty  was  considered  to  consist  of  spin- 
ning wool  and  attending  to  the  house- 
hold. Today  or  tomorrow  a  diploma 
from  San  Remo  or  Paris  will  be  neces- 
sary before  a  girl  can  marry.  Moral 
virtue,  which  entails  sacrifices,  is  no 
longer  esteemed,  courage  has  lost  its 
value,  and  beauty,  together  with  fame 
achieved  on  the  screen  or  the  revue 
stage,  are  what  counts  nowadays." 
Bishop  Byrne  of  Galveston  evidently 
acted  according  to  the  mind  of  the 
Iloh^  See  when  he  strongly  condemned 
"lieauty  shows"  in  Texas  a  while  ago. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Catholic  girls 
at  least  will  heed  tiie  warning. 


The  Hoty  Office  has  issued  an  im- 
portant decree,  in  which  it  condemns 
"the  method  called  sexual  education  or 
sexual  initiation"  as  well  as  "the 
tlieory  called  eugenic,  whether  positive 
or  uegfytive,  and  the  means  recom- 
mended by  it  for  improving  human  off- 
spring, setting  aside  the  natural, 
divine,  and  ecclesiastical  laws  concern- 
ing marriage  and  individual  rights." 
As  to  education,  the  method  described 
in  the  Holy  Father's  recent  Encycliefd 
on  Christian  Marriage  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed— complete  religious  and  moral 
instruction  and  exhortation  to  frequent 
tlie  Sacraments  and  avoid  the  occasions 
of  sin.  "It  is  impossible  to  approve  in 
any  way  Avhat  has  been  written,  es- 
pecially in  these  later  days,  even  by 
some  Catholic  writers,  concerning  the 
diffusion  of  a  new  method."  As  for 
modern  eugenics,  so  called,  it  is  "to  be 
altogether  reproved  and  held  to  b(^ 
false  and  condemned  as  in  the  En- 
cyclical 'Casti  connubii'  of  Dec.  3], 
1930." 


The  latest  money-making  scheme  in 
the  movie  industry  consists  in  making 
films  for  advertising  purposes  and 
palming  them  off  on  the  public  as  en- 
tertainment. For  example,  two  of  the 
largest  producers  are  reported  to  be 
making    and    distributing    a    series    of 


thirteen  special  reels  in  praise  of 
Chesterfield  cigarettes.  Other  contracts 
are  said  to  call  for  films  designed  to 
advertise  drinks,  cosmetics,  motor  oils, 
and  radios.  The  chain  theatres  charge 
the  advertisers  for  these  films  on  the 
basis  of  "five  dollars  per  thousand  ac- 
tual attendauce,"  and  one  large  chain, 
according  to  the  Christian  Century, 
estimates  that  a  national  showing  of 
such  a  picture  will  result  in  a  clear 
profit  of  about  $25,000.  Local  ex- 
hibitors all  over  the  country  are  be- 
ing forced  to  receive  these  pictures  un- 
der their  block-booking  contracts. 
Naturally  many  of  them  object,  and 
some  are  resorting  to  legal  means  to 
protect  their  screens.  In  the  meantime 
the  producers  are  collecting  money 
from  both  the  advertisers  and  the 
public. 


The  lower  house  of  the  Iowa  legisla- 
ture, after  a  hot  debate,  recently  voted 
down  a  bill  to  make  military  training 
at  the  State  Colleges  optional  instead 
of  compulsory.  The  vote  was  63  to  42, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  competent 
and  representative  committee  of  citi- 
zens had  supported  the  proposal,  sev- 
eral influential  newspapers  had  thrown 
their  influence  behind  it,  most  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  twenty-two 
farm  bureaus,  the  Iowa  branches  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  W.C.T.U., 
the  State  Federation  of  Lalior,  the 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  and  the  Grange  as  Avell  as  large 
bodies  of  students  from  both  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  the  Iowa  State 
College  had  favored  it.  All  this  sup- 
port proved  unavailing  in  the  face  of 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  American 
Legion  I  The  struggle  seems  to  prove 
that  a  future  war  is  regarded  as  in- 
(^'itable  by  a  majority  of  the  people, 
that  the  old  myth  of  ]n'eparedness 
]n-otecting  a  nation  against  war  and 
slaughter  is  still  generally  accejited, 
and  that  patriotism  is  still  largely  in- 
teriu'cted  in  military  terms.  The  ad- 
vocates of  intei'uatioual  i^eaee  evident- 
Iv  have  a  huae  task  before  them. 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Boland,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  London, 
England,  writes  to  the  F.  R.  under 
date  of  March  25 : 

"That  interesting  paragraph  of 
yours  concerning  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society's  'Simple  Praj^er  Book'  in 
Braille  was  cut  out  and  sent  to  us  by 
a  customer  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Unfortu- 
nately the  whole  page  was  not  sent, 
but  the  cutting  appears  to  be  from 
your  issue  of  September  15,  1927.  We 
applied  to  the  British  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  but  have  been 
informed  that  the  quoted  price  of 
2/lld  per  copy  applies  only  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  Empire. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  you  were 
to  put  in  another  paragraph  to  clear 
up  the  matter." 


Small  as  the  group  of  Catholic 
writers  is,  it  produces  ample  material 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  Catholic 
reading.  Even  though  the  group  were 
reduced  by  one-half,  it  is  doubtful  if 
supply  would  fall  below  demand.  The 
Catholic  reading  appetite  is  a  delicate 
thing  indeed.  And  it  is  a  mysterious 
thing,  too.  We  reveal  no  state  secret 
when  we  confess  that  there  are  Catho- 
lics— and  many  of  them —  who,  offered 
the  choice  of  one  book  to  beguile  years 
of  banishment  on  that  famous  desert 
isle,  would  prefer  a  Joe  Miller  joke 
book  to  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  this  strange  affection  for  the  use- 
less, this  strange  fear  of  good  reading 
on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  Catho- 
lics, that  keeps  the  number  of  our 
writers  low  and  keeps  those  we  have  in 
a  constant  state  of  discouragement. 
Why  write  when  no  one  will  read? 
AVhy  talk  when  no  one  will  listen? — 
Colum})ia. 


The  Central-Blatt  and  Social  Jus- 
tice,  monthly  organ  of  the  Central 
Bureau  of  the  Catholic  Central  So- 
ciety, entered  its  twenty-fourth  year 
with  the  April  number.  It  is  the  oldest 
and  most  ably  conducted  Catholic 
sociological  review  published  in  this 
country  and  has  consistently  advocated 


the  application  of  Catholic  ethical 
principles  to  the  great  social  questions 
of  the  day.  The  editors,  in  a  prologue 
to  the  new  volume,  deplore  the  fact 
that,  in  consequence  of  post-war  pros- 
perity and  intellectual  sloth  on  the 
part  of  Catholics,  there  has  been  a  lull 
in  our  social  reform  activities,  but  they 
expect  that  the  current  depression  will 
witness  a  strong  revival  of  social  agita- 
tion and  unrest  an.d  that  a  catastrophe 
can  be  headed  off  only  by  enlightened 
social  reform,  which  presupposes  sound 
knowledge  of  the  kind  the  Central- 
Blatt  and  Social  Justice  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  diffuse,  and  that  a  maga- 
zine of  this  kind  will  be  more  necessary 
than  ever  before  if  Catholics  are  to  aid 
intelligently  in  the  inevitable  recon- 
struction of  the  social  order.  We  hope 
this  excellent  periodical  will  not  only 
survive,  but  greatly  widen  its  field  of 
usefulness.     Ad  multos  annos! 


The  scientific  and  archaeological 
Avorld  at  large  should  soon  be  enlighten- 
ed to  some  extent  on  an  unexplored 
section  of  Mexico — said  to  have  first 
been  inhabited  by  pre-Aztecs  and  later 
by  the  Aztecs  proper — that  is  mapped 
as  containing  more  than  seventy  dis- 
tinct ruins,  which  have  remained  un- 
touched through  centuries.  The  dis- 
trict is  in  the  tropical  State  of  Guer- 
rero, and  but  little  of  it  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  arch^ologists  or  even 
geographers.  The  expedition  now  on 
the  ground  is  sponsored  by  an  Ameri- 
can organization  with  the  cooperation 
and  approval  of  the  Mexican  Ministry 
of  Education.  Probably  several  months 
will  elapse  before  anything  concrete  as 
to  the  results  obtained  by  the  explorers 
will  be  made  public. 


The  Liturgische  Tijdschrift,  accord- 
ing to  a  note  in  Das  Neue  Reich,  re- 
cently printed  a  collective  letter  of  the 
Dutch  episcopate  which  contains  the 
following  noteworthy  passages:  "Let 
the  ancient  liturgy  be  utilized  as  a 
means  for  the  better  understanding 
of  our  present  liturgy  and  as  a  model 
for  the  true  spirit  of  liturgical  cere- 
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monies,  but  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
the  only  true  and  good  liturgy.  It  is 
in  no  wise  permissible  to  deviate  from 
the  ecclesiastical  prescriptions  actually 
in  force,  in  order  to  return  arbitrarily 
to  the  ancient  liturgy.  .  .  .  There  is 
something  blessed  and  sacred  about  the 
terms  liturgy  and  liturgical,  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  do  to  employ  them  in 
making  propaganda  for  art  or  artistic 
products.  ...  In  furthering  the  litur- 
gical movement,  and  especially  in  per- 
forming liturgical  ceremonies,  the  pre- 
scriptions of  ecclesiastical  authority 
must  be  conscientiously  observed." 

Here  is  another  example  of  K.  of  C- 
Masonic  fraternizing  as  it  is  going  on 
in  various  parts  of  our  country.  It  is 
from  the  Michigan  Councillor-,  K.  of  C. 
organ  of  Detroit,  edition  of  Jan.  21, 
1931:  "Metropolitan  Detroit  Chapter, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  .  .  .  met  with 
Palestine  Chapter,  No.. 159,  Royal  Arch 
Masons  ...  at  Palestine  Lodge  club- 
rooms  .  .  .  being'  banqueted  and  feted, 
upon  invitation  of  Archie  Richardson, 
secretary  of  the  Masonic  organization. 
.  .  .  The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  High  Priest  George  W.  Brooks  of 
Palestine  Chapter  .  .  .  Prayer  was 
offered  bj'-  Charles  Westerling,  chap- 
lain of  the  Masons.  Grand  Knight 
Eugene  C.  Denk  of  Detroit  Council 
No.  305,  thanked  the  Palestine  Chapter 
for  their  kind  invitation  and  hoped 
that  a  renewal  of  acquaintances  would 
soon  be  perfected  by  a  return  invita- 
tion from  the  new  [K.  of  C]  chapter. 
.  .  .  The  men  at  the  tables  were  alter- 
nately a  Mason  and  a  K.  of  C."  Hoav 
the  Catholic  Church  is  going  to  enforce 
her  ban  upon  Freemasonry  in  the  U.  S. 
if  this  practice  continues,  is  more  than 
Ave  can  say. 


Apropos  of  "A  French  Criticism  of 
American  Catholics"  (F.R.,  XXX- 
YIII,  3,  p.  58)  a  subscriber  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Revue 
Apologetique  for  April,  1930,  printed 
a  paper  by  Abbe  Lugan  on  "La  Vie 
Paroissiale  chez  les  Catholiques  aux 
Etats-TTnis, "  which  embodies  (pp.  581 


ff. )  a  lengthy  quotation  from  a  paper 
read  by  Msgr.  McMahon,  at  the  1923 
convention  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association.  Msgr.  McMahon  says  in- 
ter alia :  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  we 
have  the  finest  aggregate  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  I  may  call  sacra- 
mental Catholics  which  exists  in  the 
Church  today.  But  when  you  look  for 
what,  for  Avant  of  another  word,  I 
may  describe  as  the  traditional  back- 
ground of  Catholicism,  our  pre- 
eminence may  be  challenged  by  almost 
any  of  the  older  churches  of  the 
Avorld."  Msgr.  McMahon 's  paper  was 
read  before  the  SeminarA^  Department 
of  the  C.E.A. 


The  daily  press  has  recently  called 
attention  to  a  translation  by  Dr.  Mig- 
nani,  of  an  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  just 
published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library.  This  document  con- 
tains some  passages  Avhich  appear  to 
support  the  claims  of  Rome.  The  Uni- 
verse notes  that  there  is  more  than  one 
"Apocalypse  of  Peter."  We  possess 
fragments  of  a  Greek  "Apocalypse  of 
Peter"  Avhich  dates  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  and  Avas 
thought  by  early  Christians  to  be  a 
genuine  Avork  of  the  Apostle.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  Avrote  a  commentary  on 
it,  and  it  Avas  read  in  the  churches  of 
Palestine  on  Good  Friday  as  late  as 
the  fifth  century.  Evidently  there  was 
not  much  wrong  with  the  orthodoxy 
of  this  particular  Avork.  The  quota- 
tions, hoAvever,  given  by  the  news- 
papers are  from  another  "Apocalypse 
of  Peter,"  Avhich  exists  in  Ethiopic 
and  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century 
or  later.  It  claims  to  haA'e  been  Avrit- 
ten  by  Pope  Clement  I,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly later  than  his  time,  and  its  real 
author  is  unknoAvn.  Moreover,  it  con- 
tains a  heretical  docti'ine  concerning 
the  Incarnation. 


The  London  Times  (No.  45,775)  re- 
|)orts  from  Milan,  Italy,  that  the  first 
National  Congress  of  Rhabdomancj' 
(diAunation  by  means  of  rods)  Avas 
held  tlicre  March   1  li  and  17.     It  Avas 
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attended  by  about  400  dowsers  from 
all  social  classes^professors,  physi- 
cians, shopkeepers,  priests,  and  work- 
ingmen.  The  opening  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  theoretical  discussion  of 
the  advantages  that  rhabdomancy 
could  confer  on  Italian  agriculture. 
More  interesting  was  the  second  day's 
work,  when  the  rhabdomancers  gave  a 
demonstration  of  their  special  quali- 
ties. A  commission  of  engineers  had 
dug  here  and  there  in  the  municipal 
stadium  nine  holes,  each  about  10  ft. 
deep,  in  some  of  which  had  been  placed 
metals  and  also  pipes  containing  run- 
ning water.  The  diviners,  armed  with 
rods  of  w^illow  or  metal,  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  spots  where  the  metals 
and  water  were  placed.  Professor 
Mercati,  of  the  University  of  Rome, 
stated  that  he  is  gifted  with  such  sen- 
sitiveness that  he  has  to  wear  shoes 
with  rubber  soles  so  as  to  avoid  re- 
ceiving disturbing  sensations  when  out 
walking. 

Father  John  J.  Considine,  who  is 
head  of  the  Fides  Service,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Commonweal  says  there  is  noth- 
ing to  the  statement,  first  published  in 
the  World's  Work,  and  lately  taken  up 
by  the  Christian  Century,  that  the 
Pope  views  all  priests  as  subjects  of 
the  Vatican  City  and  not  as  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  country  of  their  nation- 
ality. The  opinion  was  based  on  the 
reported  action  of  the  Papal  Secretary 
of  State  in  protesting  against  dip- 
lomatic action  on  the  part  of  Italy  in 
regard  to  the  murder  of  two  Italian 
priests  in  China,  the  Vatican  action 
being  taken  on  the  ground  that  dip- 
lomatic jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  be- 
longs to  the  Vatican,  not  to  Italy. 
Father  Considine  denies  that  any  such 
action  was  taken,  and,  quoting  Vatican 
City  law,  shows  that,  except  for  Car- 
dinals residing  in  Rome,  permanent 
residence  is  a  condition  of  citizenship 
in  the  Citta  di  Vaticano.  There  are 
some  500  citizens,  resident  within  its 
limits,  but  citizenship  does  not  require 
renunciation  of  all  previous  connec- 
tions, and  hence  they  are  also  citizens 
of  the  nations  of  their  origin. 


"With  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
good  in  the  world,"  protests  an  Irish- 
man to  the  .Dublin  Opinion,  "it  is  de- 
plorable that  so  many  writers  grovel 
in  the  sewer  and  delight  in  spewing 
the  suggestive,  salacious,  and  sensual 
poison!  What  ails  our  modern 
Avriters?" — "Some  of  them,"  sapient- 
ly  suggests  the  editor,  "ought  to  lift 
their  minds  out  of  the  gutter.  After 
all,  we  must  keep  our  gutters  clean." 
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MALE  ORGANIST 

With    thorough    training    and 

ex- 

tensive  experience  in  church  work     | 

desires  position.      Address:  B. 

V. 

c/o  Fortnightly  Reviev/. 

NOTICE! 

On  July  1,  1931,  I  shall  send  to  sub- 
scribers a  volume  of  my  poetry  now  in 
preparation.  I  shall  not  publish  any  more 
copies  than  I  have  calls  for.  For  this 
reason  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
copies  at  75  cents  each  you  could  use. 

Of  course  yovi  will  want  one  for  your- 
self, and  other  copies  for  presentation  to 
your  friends.  Do  me  the  kindness,  also, 
of  mentioning  to  your  friends  the  forth- 
coming volume,  so  that  they,  too,  inay  let 
me  know. 

Please  inform  me,  on  or  before  June  1, 
1931,    what    your    requirements    will    be. 

ROBERT  R.  HULL 

41    East  Park  Drive 
Huntington,    Ind. 
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ARCHITECTS 

Arcade    Building 
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National  siguificanee  attaches  to  the 
decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  Med- 
ford,  Ore.,  restraining  the  Portland 
city  council  from  enforcing  a  zoning 
ordinance  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a 
parish  school.  The  court  ruled  that 
public  peace,  health,  safety,  and 
morals  were  not  in  jeopardy  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  erection  of  the  building, 
"but  that  the  council  yielded  to  the 
press  of  public  sentiment ' '  and  ' '  allow- 
ed the  wishes  of  other  property  OAvners 
arising  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
prejudice  or  otherwise,  to  control  their 
final  actions."  The  frank  recognition  of 
the  court  that  prejudice  was  behind  the 
movement  is  significant.  The  victor}' 
of  Archbishop  Howard's  suit  estab- 
lishes a  precedent  that  will  probably 
keep  organized  bigotry  from  using  zon- 
ing ordinances,  not  only  in  Portland, 
but  elsewhere,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  building  of  Catholic  schools.  The 
city  will  probably  appeal  the  suit ;  but 
higher  courts  are  less  likely  even  than 
the  lower  ones  to  give  bigotry  a  chance 
to  spread  itself. 


In  the  Benediktinische  Mo'nafsf;c]}rift 
Dom  Stephen  Schmitz  warns  against 
abuses  in  the  interpretation  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  "In  their  eagerness 
to  cite  the  Doctor  Communis  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinions,"  he  says,  "some 
of  his  interpreters  read  more  into  his 
writings  than  out  of  them.  Texts  are 
unduly  pressed,  for  the  most  part  per- 
haps unconsciously  and  in  good  faith. 
Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
Fr.  Lange,  S.J.,  speaks  of  'the  misery 
of  Thomistic  interpretation'."  Dom 
vStephen  prints  a  number  of  parallels 
which  illustrate  his  meaning.  Fr. 
Horvath,  O.P.,  for  instance,  interprets 
the  teaching  of  Aquinas  on  private 
OMaiership  in  a  way  which  is  demon- 
strated as  erroneous  by  Biederlack  and 
Mitterer.  In  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  Mass  to  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  both  parties  base 
their  theories  on  St.  Thomas.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  question  of  the  beatific 
vision,  the  causality  of  the  Sacraments, 
and     the     problems     connected     with 


Molinism.  Dom  Stephen  is  undoubted- 
ly right  in  his  contention  that  the 
writings  of  St.  Thomas  are  not  suf- 
ficiently studied  by  some  of  those  who 
appeal  to  his  authority. 


In  his  Life  and  Death  of  Roger  Case- 
ment, Denis  Gw^ynn  gives  some  little 
known  details  of  the  efforts  by  w^hich 
Sir  Roger  achieved  final  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  Though  he  had  been 
brought  up  a  Protestant,  the  only 
place  in  which  he  found  solace  and 
peace  while  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  in 
1916,  w'as  the  little  prison  chapel  for 
the  Catholic  soldiers  at  Limburg, 
Avhere  he  was  often  seen  kneeling. 
AVhen  about  to  receive  instruction, 
Casement  was  moved  to  another  camp, 
and  so  his  wishes  were  frustrated  for 
the  time.  After  his  capture,  when  he 
had  landed  from  a  German  submarine 
on  the  Irish  coast,  Casement  registered 
as  "Roman  Catholic."  Later,  in  Pen- 
tonville  Prison,  while  awaiting  execu- 
tion for  treason,  he  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  chaplain,  who  ascertain- 
ed that  Casement,  while  a  child,  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
All  that  was  then  required  w^as  that  he 
should  become  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  his  Baptism,  which  he  did. 


Tlie  London  Times  reviewer  of  the 
last  volume  of  Pastor's  History  of  the 
Popes  makes  some  remarks  on  such 
affairs  as  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre that  are  quite  useful,  especially 
coming  from  an  impartial  scholar : 
"The  wars  of  religion  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands  were  being  w'aged 
with  the  atrocities  of  their  kind  on 
both  sides.  .  .  .  AVe  moderns,  who  do 
not  fight  for  our  religion,  must  be 
temperate  in  our  strictures  on  men 
who  had  their  backs  to  the  wall  and 
scenes  of  carnage  before  their -eyes." 


Public  money  well  and  wisely  spent 
creates  a  public  benefit.  Public  money 
spent  in  any  other  way  means  that  we 
pay  more  for  the  roof  over  our  head, 
for  the  shoes  on  our  feet,  and  for  the 
liread  and  meat  that  sustain  us  on  the 
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The  Month  of  the  Sacred 
Heart 

BY 
Sister  Mary  Emmanuei,  O.S.B. 

Cloth.  Net  $2.00 

The  special  meanino'  of  each  iuvocation  of  the  Litany  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  is  unfolded  to  show  that  the  infinite  love  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  is  for  all  men.  The  treatment,  besides  being-  new  and 
practical,  is  further  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  brief  but  pointed 
stories.  An  excellent  book  for  meditation,  and  for  public  as  well  as 
private  spiritual  reading,  and  the  Holy  Hour. 


B.  Herder  Book  Co., 


15  and   17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


job.  Once  our  people  grasp  the  truth 
that  every  penny  spent  by  government. 
Federal,  State  or  local,  is  a  penny 
taken  out  of  their  pockets,  we  may  look 
for  economic  appropriations  and  an  ex- 
penditure that  is  both  competent  and 
honest.  At  present,  however,  the 
patriots  who  are  all  for  the  grand  old 
flag  and  a  bigger  appropriation,  are 
far  more  conspicuous  than  watchdogs 
at  the  door  of  the  public  treasury.  That 
is  one  reason  whj"  the  cost  of  living 
steadilv  rises. — America. 


The  famous  German  apologist  Fr. 
Albert  M.  Weiss,  O.P.,  in  his  memoirs 
(Lehenswerk  und  Leiensweg),  tells  of 
a  bishop  who  asked  him  for  his 
prayers.  Fr.  Albert  answered  :  ' '  You 
needn't  ask  me,  for  I  pray  for  all 
bishops  out  of  Christian  charity.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  no  one  more  de- 
serving of  sympathy  and  pity  than  a 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church."  The 
bishop  wept  as  he  rejoined:  "You  can- 
not    imagine     how    profoundly    your 


words  affect  me.  Most  of  those  who 
come  to  me  bow  down  to  the  ground. 
It  is  impossible  to  lean  on  such.  Others 
give  one  the  impression  that  they  are 
always  expecting  favors.  In  you  I 
have  found  one  who  can  appreciate 
the  burden  that  rests  on  my  shoulders. 
I  will  never  forget  your  kindness." 


Back  in  1856  the  Leader,  a  St.  Louis 
Catholic  newspaper  edited  by  J.  V. 
Huntington,  printed  an  advertisement 
in  which  the  Sisters  of  Charity  an- 
nounced that  their  hospital  was  "open 
to  all  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
color."  The  Chronicle  (Vol,  IV,  No. 
4)  notes  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  any 
Catholic  hospital  in  St.  Louis  today. 

The  vision  of  the  ideal  guards 
monotony  of  work  from  becoming 
monotonv  of  life. 


The  Celt  has  a  heart  of  gladness,  but 
his  dearest  songs  are  full  of  sadness. — 
A.  F.  K. 
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Current  Literature 

— From  the  pen  of  Motlier  M.  Teresa 
Tallon,  foundress  and  superioress  of 
that  remarkable  modern  Congregation 
known  as  Parish  Visitors  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate, comes  a  library  of  mission- 
ary literature  in  six  blue  cloth-bound 
volumes,  written  primarily  for  the  en- 
couragement and  instruction  of  her 
spiritual  daughters.  They  are  entitled, 
respectively :  Learning  to  Live  tvith 
Christ  in  the  Liturgy;  Conferences  on 
Feasts  of  the  Liturgy ;  Family  Medita- 
tions on  Great  Catholic  Truths;  The 
Parish  Visitor  Catechist;  The  Parish 
Visitor  Missionary ;  The  Parish  Visit- 
or's Social  Service.  Mother  Tallon 's 
daughters  have  a  vocation  hitherto  al- 
most unheard  of,  or  left  to  the  clergy 
and  to  good  souls  with  charitable  mo- 
tives but  no  experience  in  handling  the 
thousand  and  one  problems  that  meet 
the  parish  worker  in  a  great  city.  These 
trained  religious  are  catechists,  nurses, 
beggars,  choir  singers,  laundresses. 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  missionaries, 
scrubwomen,  and  a  dozen  other  good 
offices  all  in  one,  never  usurping 
pastoral  authority,  never  intruding, 
never  interfering,  but  welcomed  as 
angels  wherever  they  go.  These  vol- 
umes from  the  pen  of  their  foundress, 
and  their  monthly  magazine,  The 
Parish  Visitor,  illustrate  the  spirit  in 
which  they  work  and  the  methods 
which  they  employ.  We  cordially 
recommend  them  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  form  of  the  lay  apostolate. 
(Published  by  the  Parish  Visitors  of 
Mary  Immaculate,  328  AV.  71st  Str., 
nW  York  City.) 

— The  Lexikon  cler  Pddagogik  der 
Gegenwart,  of  which  the  first  volume, 
' '  Abendgymnasium  bis  Kinderf reun- 
de, "  has  lately  reached  us  from  Her- 
der &  Co.  of  Freiburg  i.  B.,  is  evident- 
ly calculated  to  supplement  and  bring 
up  to  date  Roloff's  famous  and  emi- 
nently useful  Lexikon  der  Padagogik, 
which  was  warmly  recommended  in 
this  Review  upon  its  appearance  some 
years  ago.  The  same  praise  and  recom- 
mendation that  was  given  to  Roloff's 


great  reference  work  can  be  bestowed 
on  this  supplementary  Lexikon,  which 
is  the  product  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  eminent  German 
Catholic  educationists,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Dr.  Josef  Spieler.  The  work 
aims  to  comprise  the  entire  pedagogy 
of  the  present  day,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  All  subjects  are  dealt  with 
in  the  light  of  Catholic  philosophy. 
Such  articles  as  ' '  Alkohol  und  Jugend- 
erziehung, "  "Anschauung  und  An- 
schauungsunterricht, "  "  Aszetische 
Erziehung, "  "Beruf  und  Berufser- 
ziehung, "  "  Blindenbildung, "  "  Dal- 
ton-Plan, "  "  Erwachsenenbildung, ' ' 
and  many  others  contain  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  best  Catholic  thought  and 
research  on  their  respective  subjects. 
The  second  and  concluding  volume 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 
We  almost  enyj  Catholic  teachers  who 
have  the  advantage  of  working  with 
such  works  as  the  Lexikon  der  Pada- 
g,ogik  and  the  Lexikon  der  Pddagogik 
der  Gegenwart  at  their  elbow.  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.) 

— The  Catholic  Encyclopedic  Dic- 
tionary, edited  by  Mr.  Donald  Att- 
water,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Arendzen,  the  Rev.  H.  E.  G. 
Rope,  Fr.  Aelred  Whitacre,  O.P.,  Dom 
Benedict  Steuart,  O.S.B.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  eminent  English  writers, 
is  a  work  of  reference  designed 
primarily  for  the  laity.  It  is  a  large 
octavo  volume  of  xvi  &  576  pages,  port- 
able, concise,  and  clearly  printed, 
tightly  packed  with  erudition  on  sub- 
jects of  Catholic  belief,  discipline,  and 
liturgy.  A  notable  feature  is  the  con- 
siderable attention  paid  to  the  Eastern 
churches,  both  Catholic  and  Orthodox. 
The  appendices  too  are  of  value.  The 
first  contains  a  list  of  some  300  books 
in  English  dealing  with  the  principal 
points  of  Catholic  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  history,  while  the  second  gives  ec- 
clesiastical titles  and  modes  of  address. 
Catholic  Book  Notes  recommends  this 
Dictionary  as  "a  thoroughly  readable, 
easily  usable  work  of  reference,"  and 
a  careful  examination  of  it  leads  us  to 
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endorse  this  recommendation.  The 
Universal  Knowledge  Foundation, 
Inc.,  having  objected  to  the  title  be- 
cause of  its  similarity  to  that  firm's 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  New  Cath- 
olic Dictionary,  the  publishers  have 
agreed  to  change  it  to  A  Catholic  Dic- 
tionary as  soon  as  the  bound  stock  on 
hand  is  exhausted.     (Macmillan). 

— A  Handbook  for  Sisters  by  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Van  Acken,  S.J.,  is  the 
most  useful  vademecum  for  religious 
women  we  have  ever  seen.  The  author 
treats  clearly  and  succinctly  every  as- 
pect of  the  religious  life  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  Sister  to  understand. 
He  draws  heavily  upon  such  eminent 
writers  as  Brandys,  Creusen,  Fanfani, 
Jansen,  Priimmer,  Schafer,  and  Ver- 
meersch,  and  adds  many  original  ob- 
servations gathered  in  discussions  w^ith 
the  general  superiors  of  many  insti- 
tutes as  well  as  with  clergymen,  both 
secular  and  regular,  who  are  experts 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  religious 
life.  The  well  printed  volume  deals, 
in  catechetical  form,  with  the  religious 
state  and  Christian  perfection,  voca- 
tion to  the  religious  life,  life  in  the 
convent,  the  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  religious  institutes,  the 
burial  of  religious,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  a  Sister  may  leave  her 
institute  either  to  be  transferred  to 
another  or  to  return  to  the  world  with 
proper  permission,  also  with  apostate 
and  fugitive  religious  and  dismissal 
from  religious  institutes.  Every  page 
betrays  the  expert  canonist  and  season- 
ed master  of  the  spiritual  life.  A  Hand- 
hook  for  Sisters  can  be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  women  religious,  who  will 
find  it  a  veritable  treasure  house  of 
information  pertaining  to  their  noble 
vocation.     (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— Whoever  heard  the  old  Requiem 
by  Caspar  Ett  will  not  forget  it  all  his 
life,  especially  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful Communio  "Lux  aeterna, "  the 
melody  of  which  is  foreshadow^ed  al- 
ready in  the  Introit.  This  beautiful 
work  was  originally  written  for  mixed 
chorus.     Franz  Witt,  desirous  to  ren- 
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der  it  available  for  men's  voices,  pub- 
lished an  arrangement  for  four  voices 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Cant  us 
Sacri  (Op.  5).  Unhappily,  in  this 
form  the  music  sounds  rather  heavy 
and  sombre.  A  freer  setting  for  three 
male  voices  is  offered  us  by  Fr.  Lud- 
wig  Bonvin,  S.J.,  in  Caspar  Ett's  Re- 
quiem Arranged  for  Three  Male  Voices 
and  Organ  ad  lih.  (Regensburg,  Germ- 
any: Alfred  Coppenrath).  This  ar- 
rangement somewhat  relieves  the  com- 
position of  its  heaviness.  The  Liter- 
arischer  Handweiser  filr  Freunde 
kafholischer  Kirchenmusik  says  of  it: 
"An  excellent,  euphonic,  free  arrange- 
ment for  male  voices  of  the  well- 
known,  always  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive Requiem  by  Ett.  May  the  praise 
of  God  and  of  the  old  master  continue 
to  resound  also  in  this  form  and  at- 
tire." Let  us  add  that  the  editor 
makes  this  practical  remark:  "Kyrie, 
Sanctus,  BenedictUs,  and  Agnus  (this 
last  with  the  text  in  brackets)  may 
also  be  used  in  other  Masses."  In  fact 
these  parts  of  the  composition  are  of 
a  bright  and  pleasant  character. — X. 

— The  translation  of  Fr.  Jules  De 
la  Vaissiere's  Educational  Psychology 
fills  a  long-felt  want  in  the  field  of 
Catholic  education.  Philosophical  dis- 
cussions of  education  and  pedagogy  in 
America  have  been  left  almost  entirely 
to  non-Catholics.  The  result  is  a 
veritable  flood  of  books  which  are  not 
merely  defective  in  a  technical  sense, 
but  also  unorthodox  in  a  religious 
sense.  The  appearance  of  a  few  vol- 
umes from  the  pen  of  competent  Cath- 
olic educators,  even  in  the  form  of 
translations,  is  a  welcome  and  hope- 
ful sign.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  members  of  our  teaching  sistei-- 
hoods  will  not  be  forced  to  listen  to 
lectures  by  non-Catholics  from  "non- 
Catholic,  if  not  at  times  anti-Catholic 
text-books,"  to  which  the  translator 
calls  our  attention  in  his  preface.  That 
portion  of  Father  De  la  Vaissiere's 
book  which  deals  with  the  philosophic- 
al and  psychological  foundations  of 
education  or  pedagogy  is  excellent  and 


above  criticism.  There  will  no  doubt 
be  discussion  and  even  dissent  from 
some  of  his  opinions  in  those  sections 
in  w^hich  he  discusses  experimental 
pedagogy.  This  is  but  natural,  and 
any  moderate  disagreement  with  the 
author  in  this  section  should  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  this  excellent  text-book. 
(B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— A  neAV  impression  of  the  late 
Bishop  Bellord's  Meditations  on  Chris- 
tian Dogma  shows  that  these  popular 
devotional  summaries  of  the  treasures 
contained  in  Catholic  theology  are  still 
being  used  by  the  reverend  clergy,  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  Many  find  these 
two  volumes  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
sermon  material.  (Burns,  Gates  and 
Washbourne  Ltd.,  and  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.) 

— Mr.  Coleman,  Gent.,  by  Enid  Din- 
nis,  takes  us  back  to  the  glamorous 
days  of  Charles  II ;  it  is  a  dramatic 
tale  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are  deftly 
interwoven.  The  book,  noAv  in  its  third 
impression,  richly  deserves  the  success 
it  has  achieved.  AVe  heartilv  recom- 
mend it.  (B.  Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— Volumes  dealing  with  tlie  liturgy 
of  the  Church  as  a  factor  in  the  cul- 
tural development  of  Catholics  con- 
tinue to  flow  from  the  presses  of  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Linus  Bopp,  who  achieved 
something  of  a  reputation,  even  in  this 
country,  by  his  previous  excellent  pro- 
duction. Das  Jugendalter  unci  sein 
Sinn,  has  completed  a  little  volume  of 
but  little  more  than  100  pages.  Litur- 
(jische  Erzichung  serves  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  subject  of  litur- 
gical education  or  training.  The  litur- 
gical renascence  in  the  L^nited  States 
is  well  represented  by  the  monthly 
publication,  Orate  Fratrcs,  but  Ave  are 
in  need  of  such  books  as  this  one  of 
Dr.  Bopp.  Liturgische  Erzichung  as 
Avell  as  a  number  of  other  German  vol- 
umes dealing  Avith  this  important  sub- 
ject might  Avell  be  translated  for  the 
benefit  of  American  Catholics.  (Her- 
der.) 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


*  *  There  is  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  a 
clear  conscience. ' ' 

"No,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum;  "and 
the  next  best  thing  is  a  good  lawyer. ' ' 


Boss— You  seem  to  enjoy  reading  Chaucer. 
Xew  Steno — Yep.  The  sap  's  a  worst  speller 
than  me. 


Bishop  Temple  on  one  occasion  went  into 
a  church  in  the  slums  while  a  hymn  was  being 
sung.  He  joined  in  heartily  until  he  got  a 
nudge  from  a  Avorkingman  by  his  side  who 
also  added:  "Shut  up,  Mister,  you  are  spoil- 
ing the  Avhole  show !  ' ' 

Father  Healy,  who  was  a  noted  wit,  was 
walking  with  Lord  Balfour  on  the  sands  at 
Killiney,  when  they  saw  some  little  girls 
paddling  in  the  waves.  "What  spindle- 
shanks   these    children   have, ' '    said   Balfour. 

' '  Surely  you  would  not  exx)ect  young 
heifers  like  these  to  have  calves, ' '  was  the 
retort. 


A  bishop,  long  since  dead,  advised  his 
priests  if  they  wished  to  gain  publicity  for 
some  matter  not  properly  suited  to  pulpit  an- 
nouncement, to  tell  the  Young  Ladies'  So- 
dality and  ask  them  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
Many  have  short  memories  in  this  respect; 
they  remember  the  story,  but  forget  the 
secrecy  imposed,  if  not  at  the  moment,  months 
or  years  after.  Some  even  tell  the  incident  as 
a  personal  happening  and  really  believe  it. 
Hence  the  wonderful  deeds  that  have  occurred 
in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  clergy. — The 
Acolyte.    • 


A  Bostonian  was  showing  a  visiting  Briton 
around.  "This  is  Bunker  Hill  Monument — 
where  Warren  fell,  you  know. ' ' 

The  visitor  surveyed  the  lofty  shaft 
thoughtfully,  and  then  said:  "Nasty  fall! 
Killed  him,  of  course?" 


Small     Girl      (entertaining     her     brother's 

fiancee):  "Is  'Disaster'  your  Christian  name 

or  your  surname  ? ' ' 

Fiancee:   "What  on  earth  do  vou  mean?" 
Small    Girl:    "Cos    I    heard    Daddy   telling 

Mummie    that    that    was    what    Eeggie    was 

courting !  ' ' 


The  Minister:  "Did  you  see  a  pedestrian 
pass  this  way  a  few  minutes  ago? 

Farm  Hand:  "Xo  sir.  I've  been  wcrkin ' 
ou  this  tater  patch  more  'n  a  nower,  and 
notter  thing  has  passed  'cept  a  solitary  man, 
an '  he  was  tranipin '  on  foot. ' ' 

"I  hear  that  Henmore  Fanns  Dairy  stamps 
all  its  eggs  Avith  its  name  and  the  date  laid, 
so  you  can  tell  just  how  fresh  they  are." 

"Yes,  the  last  dozen  eggs  I  bought  from 
them  were  the  freshest  I  ever  had — I  got 
them  a  week  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue!  " 
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Religion  and  Morality  Among  Primitive  Races 

By  the  Rev.   Albert   Muntsch,   S.J.,   St.   Louis   University 


One  of  the  standard  theses  in  every 
treatise  on  general  Christian  ethics  is 
that  morality  cannot  be  separated  from 
religion.  Father  Donat's  statement 
that  ''morality  is  impossible  without 
religion,  inasfar  as  objective  morality 
cannot  exist  and  a  life  morally  good 
cannot  be  led  without  religion,"  states 
the  position  of  Catholic  ethics  on  the 
subject.  Catholic  moralists  in  general 
defend  this  thesis  against  men  like 
Kant,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  whole 
later  school  of  rationalists  and  materi- 
alists. 

It  is  of  great  interest,  of  course,  to 
establish  the  thesis  inductively  as  well 
as  metaphysically.  There  are  numerous 
instances  showing  that  among  people 
of  lower  culture  morality  does,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  depend  on,  and  derive 
large  sanction  from,  religious  beliefs. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Anthropological  Society  at  AVashing- 
ton,  D.C.  (Apr.  7,  1931)  the  subject 
for  discussion  was  "Connection  Be- 
tween Religion  and  Morality  Among 
Primitive  People. ' '  In  the  morning 
session  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Arbez,  S.S., 
spoke  on  "The  Relations  of  Religion 
and  Morality  among  the  Early 
Semites;"  and  Dr.  Martin  R.  P. 
McGuire  on  ' '  The  Relations  of  Religion 
and  Morality  among  the  Early  Greeks 
and  Romans." 

In  the  afternoon  the  special  question 
of  morality  among  primitive  people 
was  discussed.  Fr.  Albert  Muntsch, 
S.J.,  spoke  on  "The  Relations  of  Re- 
ligion and  Morality  among  the  Plains 
Indians"  and  Dr.  John  M.  Cooper,  on 


' '  The  Relations   of  Morality  and  Re- 
ligion in  Primitive  Culture." 

Summarizing  the  results  of  recent 
ethnologic  research  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Cooper  maintained  that  the  theory  that 
religious  sanctions  did  not  attach  to 
moral  conduct  among  very  primitive 
peoples,  but  were  introduced  at  a  later 
date — a  theory  widely  held  by  sci- 
entists 25  years  ago  and  still  champion- 
ed by  manj^ — is  not  supported  by  the 
ethnological   evidence   now    available. 

He  also  said  that  the  purely 
ethnological  data  now  at  hand  are  not 
sufficient  to  prove  conclusively  that  re- 
ligious sanctions  were  from  the  very 
beginning  attached  to  moral  codes. 
P^urther  study  of  the  evidence  avail- 
al)le  and  a  great  deal  more  evidence 
are  needed  before  a  final  scientific  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  this  point — one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  important  in 
the  field  of  anthropology. 

Fr.  Albert  Muntsch,  on  the  other 
hand,  cited  examples  from  the  religious 
life  and  culture  of  the  Plains  Indians, 
tending  to  show  that  among  our  Amer- 
ican aborigenes  at  least  religion  did 
influence  morality.  He  criticized  the 
views  expressed  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons 
in  an  article  on  "Links  Between  Re- 
ligion and  Morality"  {American  An- 
ihropologhf.  Vol.  xvii,  1915,  pp.  41  ff.) 
according  to  whom  primitive  morality 
derives  all  its  sanctions  from  fear  of 
ghosts  and  fear  of  violating  tribal 
taboos.  He  said  that  her  article  is 
based  on  a  misconception  of  the  notions 
of  morality  and  religion. 
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With  truly  Frazeresque  industr^^  he 
said,  Miss  Parsons  brings  forward  a 
vast  mass  of  data  intended  to  show  that 
this  relation  is  based  on  early  fear 
instilled  in  the  child  for  "being 
naughty."  Folklore  practices  of  the 
kind  she  refers  to  are  numerous  in  all 
societies — the  primtive  as  well  as  the 
cultured — and  are  of  little  validity  in 
deciding  one  way  or  the  other  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  religion  on 
moral  conduct.  Besides  this,  the  com- 
parative method,  of  which  the  pro- 
cedure of  Miss  Parsons  savors,  has 
fallen  into  disrepute  of  late  in 
ethnology.  But  it  is  not  true  that  "in 
savagery,  as  in  civilization,  the  super- 
natural sanction  has  a  nursery  role." 
Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  facts  from  a 
wide  area,  we  object  to  the  statement 
that  "morality  has  been  little  if  any- 
thing but  the  prevailing  system  of 
keeping  people  in  their  place,  out  of 
other  people's  way,  juniors  out  of  the 
way  of  seniors,  one  sex  out  of  the  way 
of  the  other,  kindred  out  of  the  way  of 
kindred,  the  destitute  or  the  subject 
out  of  the  way  of  the  man  of  property 
or  the  chief,  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  the 
dead  ont  of  the  way  of  the  living,  the 
adventurer  out  of  the  way  of  every- 
body." 

The  unprejudiced  student  of  primi- 
tive life  must  admit  that  even  in  early 
society  morality  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  effort  "to  keep  out  of  other 
people's  way." 

In  the  constructive  part  of  his  paper 
Fr.  Muntsch  referred  first  of  all  to  the 
Sioux  notion  of  Wakanda,  which 
stands  for  the  mj^sterious  life-power 
permeating  all  natural  forms  and  forces 
and  all  phases  of  man's  conscious  life" 
as  well  as  the  name  for  the  Great 
Spirit,  Wakan'tanka,  showing  that  the 
most  noted  of  the  Plains  tribes  pos- 
sessed religion  as  part  of  their  culture. 
The  Reverend  Owen  Dorsey,  who  was 
a  missionarj^  among  the  Sioux  and  also 
a  student  of  their  language,  holds  that 
the  Sioux  always  believed  in  AVakan- 
'tanka.  Miss  Densmore  says  that  dur- 
ing several  seasons'  work  among  the 
Teton  Sioux  she  made  diligent  inquiry 


concerning  this  matter,  and  the  un- 
varying oponion  of  the  old  men  was 
that  the  Sioux  have  always  believed  in 
AYakan 'tanka.  Dr.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa), 
an  educated  Santee  Dakota,  wrote  that 
the  worship  of  Wakan'tanka  among  his 
people  "was  silent,  solitary,  free  from 
all  self-seeking." 

The  following  simple  statement  of 
an  old  Sioux,  Chased-by-Bears,  shows 
the  attitude  of  primitive  man  towards 
the  Deity :  ' '  When  a  man  does  a  piece 
of  work  which  is  admired  by  all,  we 
say  that  it  was  wonderful;  but  when 
we  see  the  changes  of  day  and  of  night, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the  sky,  and 
the  changing  seasons  upon  the  earth 
with  their  ripening  fruits,  anyone  must 
realize  that  it  is  the  work  of  someone 
more  powerful  than  man.  Greatest  of 
all  is  the  sun,  without  which  we  could 
not  live.  The  birds  and  the  beasts,  the 
trees  and  the  rocks,  are  the  work  of 
some  great  power.  ...  It  is  right  that 
men  should  repent  when  they  make  or 
fulfill  a  vow  to  Wakan'tanka.  No  mat- 
ter how  good  a  man  may  appear  to 
others,  there  are  always  things  that  he 
has  done  for  which  he  ought  to  be 
sorry,  and  he  will  feel  better  if  he  re- 
pents of  them.  Men  often  weep  in  the 
Sun  Dance  and  cry  aloud.  .  .  .  We 
talk  to  Wakan'tanka  and  are  sure  that 
he  hears  us,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain what  we  believe  about  this." 

Did  belief  in  Wakan'tanka,  the 
Great  Spirit,  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  Sioux  braves?  Listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing Sun  Dance  prayer,  which  was 
uttered  by  Red  Weasel,  an  aged  Teton 
Sioux:  "Wakan'tanka,  hear  me.  This 
day  I  am  to  tell  your  word.  But  with- 
out sin  I  shall  speak.  The  tribe  shall 
live.  Behold  me,  for  I  am  humble. 
From  above  watch  me.  You  are  al- 
ways the  truth,  listen  to  me.  My  friends 
and  relatives,  sitting  here,  and  I  shall 
be  at  peace.  May  our  voices  be  heard 
at  the  future  goal  you  have  prepared 
for  us." 

The  well-known  Ghost  Dance  of  the 
Prairie  Indians,  which  saw  its  climax, 
or  better,  its  tragic  "final  perform- 
ance," in  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  1890, 
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was  shot  through  with  religions  signific- 
ance. It  was,  in  fact,  the  last  desperate 
effort  of  tribes  fighting  a  losing  battle 
against  civilization  to  safeguard  their 
ancient  traditions,  culture,  and  eco- 
nomic independence.  Mooney  has  writ- 
ten a  monograph  of  lasting  value  on 
this  interesting  aspect  of  primitive  re- 
ligious psychology.  The  revelation 
made  to  the  Indians  by  a  young  Paiute 
Indian,  Wovoka  (Cutter),  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  new  era  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness was  to  dawn  for  the  Red  Man. 
But  what  of  its  moral  significance? 
Mooney  tells  us  that :  ' '  Before  going 
into  the  dance  the  men,  or  at  least  the 
leaders,  fasted  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  at  sunrise  entered  the  sweat- 
house  for  the  religious  rite  of  purifica- 
tion preliminary  to  painting  them- 
selves for  the  dance."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  during  this  period  of  in- 
tense religious  excitement  the  people 
not  only  prayed  and  fasted,  but  ab- 
stained, to  a  large  extent,  from  those 
things,  which  according  to  their  own 
estimate,  w^ere  wrong  and  would  make 
them  less  pleasing  to  Wakan'tanka. 

The  "Wahpeton-Dakota,  one  of  the 
seven  primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota, 
had  a  medicine  dance,  described  by 
Alanson  Skinner,  preparatory  to  which 
candidates  were  initiated  into  the 
medicine  society.  At  that  time  they 
received  certain  "rules  of  life,"  some 
of  them  being  the  folloAving :  respect 
5^our  home ;  let  there  be  no  quarrels ; 
when  visitors  come,  respect  them  and 
bid  them  welcome ;  love  your  neighbor ; 
honor  your  colleagues  of  the  Wakan- 
wasipi ;  when  a  fellow  member  dies  you 
must  offer  presents  of  clothes ;  no  one 
must  refuse  an  invitation  of  friends. 

The  other  noteworthy  religious  and 
ceremonial  dance  is  the  Sun  Dance.  It 
was  the  rite  belonging  to  the  bison  area 
of  Plains  Indians,  being  performed  by 
the  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne,  Siksika,  and 
Cree  of  Algonquin  stock ;  the  Dakota, 
Assiniboine,  Mandan,  Crow,  Ponca, 
and  Omaha  of  Siouan  stock ;  the  Paw- 
nee of  Caddoan  stock ;  the  Kiowa ;  and 
the  Shoshoni  and  Ute  of  Shoshonean 
stock. 


Among  some  tribes  like  the  Sioux, 
the  ceremony  was  enacted  every  year 
and  was  in  charge  of  a  special  priest- 
hood. Preparatory  to  the  dance,  the 
participating  priests  or  medicine  men 
spent  some  time  in  a  secret  tepee,  smok- 
ing, praying,  and  fasting,  and  prepar- 
ing the  objects  to  be  used  in  the  dance. 
A  special  lodge  was  built,  with  a  sacred 
pole  in  the  center,  representing  the  sun 
as  the  great  mystery,  the  great  medi- 
cine man  above. 

The  moral  significance  of  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  Plains  Indians  religious 
ceremonial  lay  in  the  fasting  and  oc- 
casional self-inflicted  tortures  and 
laceration  of  the  body  to  obtain  some 
favor  of  the  gods. 

Walter  McClintock,  in  his  interest- 
ing book.  The  Old  North  Trail,  or  Life, 
Legends,  and  Religion  of  the  Black- 
foot  Indians  (London,  1910,  p.  297), 
cites  the  following  prayer  of  a  chief 
Avho  directed  this  religious  ceremonial : 
' '  Great  Sun  Power  !  I  am  praying  for 
my  people  that  they  may  be  happy  in 
the  summer  and  that  they  may  live 
through  the  cold  winter.  Many  are 
sick  and  in  want.  Pity  them  and  let 
them  survive.  Grant  that  they  may 
live  long  and  have  abundance.  May 
we  go  through  these  ceremonies  cor- 
rectly, as  you  taught  our  forefathers 
to  do  in  the  daj^s  that  are  past.  If  we 
make  mistakes,  pity  us.  Help  us, 
Mother  Earth !  For  we  depend  on  your 
goodness.  Let  there  be  rain  to  water 
the  prairies,  that  the  grass  may  grow 
long  and  the  berries  be  abundant.  0 
Morning  Star !  when  you  look  down 
upon  us,  give  us  peace  and  refreshing- 
sleep.  Great  Spirit!  bless  our  chil- 
dren, friends,  and  visitors  through  a 
happy  life.  May  our  trails  lie  straight 
and  level  before  us.  Let  us  live  to  be 
old.  We  are  all  your  children  and  ask 
these  things  with  good  hearts." 

I  should  say  that  the  expressive 
petition:  "May  our  trails  lie  straight 
and  level  before  us"  is  an  liumble 
]n'ayer  for  help  to  live  justly  and  in 
lieace  and  harmony  Avith  one's  fellow- 
man.  It  is  proof  positive  that  religion 
Avas    connected    with    and    influenced 
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morality  among  the  aborigines  of  the 
great  western  plains. 

Prof.  Hartlej^  B.  Alexander,  quoting 
the  last  petition  of  this  earnest  prayer, 
"We  are  all  your  children  and  ask 
these  things  with  good  hearts,"  com- 
ments wisely:  "Is  not  this  the  essence 
of  religious  faith?" 

Among  the  Blackfeet,  a  western  off- 
shoot of  the  immense  Algonquin  fami- 
ly, the  place  taken  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing of  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  East 
is  taken  by  the  Sun.  The  sun  was  the 
center  of  worship,  though  the  tribe  also 
recognized  a  supernatural  being  knoAvn 
as  Napi,  Old  Man,  who  may  be  an  in- 
carnation of  the  sun.  The  Blackfeet, 
like  the  Sioux,  often  held  the  Sun 
Dance  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  at  the 
time  of  personal  or  some  other  person 's 
danger. 


Is  the  Encyclical  "Casti  Connubii" 
Infallible? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  which  has 
been  raised  also  in  this  country,  the 
editorial  canonist  of  the  Irish  Ecclesi- 
astical Record  writes  in  that  scholarly 
review  (No.  759)  : 

The  Code  (can.  1323,  §3)  states  that 
we  are  not  to  understand  that  a  thing 
has  been  dogmatically  declared  or  de- 
fined unless  this  is  manifest.  Those  who 
have  read  the  history  of  the  Vatican 
Council  will  remember  some  of  the  ob- 
jections put  forward  against  the  pro- 
posed definition  of  papal  infallibility. 
Among  them  Avas  the  suggestion  that 
the  definition  would  not  avail  in  prac- 
tice, as  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine in  a  particular  case  whether 
all  the  necessary  conditions  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  reply,  of  course,  was 
easy — that  in  case  of  doubt  there  was 
no  obligation  to  accept  any  particular 
pronouncement  as  a  solemn  definition. 
(Cfr.  Billot,  De  Ecclesia  Chrisfi,  I,  pp. 
642  sqq.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
special  form  of  words  is  necessary  for 
an  ex  cathedra  definition.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  expect  that  when  the 
Pope  intends  to  define  a  doctrine,  he 


Avill  use  some  formula  which  will  leave 
no  room  for  reasonable  doubt.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Bull  "Inejfahilis 
Deus"  of  Pius  IX  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  has  the  words : 
" Auctoritate  D.  N.  I.  C,  heatorum 
Apostolorum  Petri  et  Paidi  ac  Nostra 
declaramus,  pronuntiamus  et  dejini- 
nius,  doctrinam,  quae  tenet/'  etc.  We 
need  not  quote  further  examples,  but 
we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  great  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  is 
considered  to  contain  an  ex  cathedra 
definition  in  the  strict  sense,  and  that 
experts  were  not  agreed  about  the  En- 
cyclical "Pascendi"  of  Pius  X  on 
Modernism.  (Diet,  de  Theol.  Cath., 
VII,  col.  1704.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  new  Ency- 
clical of  Pius  XI  which  would  oblige 
us  to  regard  it  as  a  solemn  definition. 
It  is  obviously  an  example  of  teaching 
through  the  medium  of  the  magis- 
terium  ordinarium.  It  propounds  doc- 
trines already  defined,  or  representing 
the  unvarying  tradition  of  the  Church, 
and  to  that  extent,  of  course,  its  teach- 
ing is  infallible.  Such  infallibility, 
however,  would  not  extend  to  any 
reasons  or  explanations  that  might  be 
added. 

In  the  words  of  canon  1323,  §1,  "we 
are  bound  to  believe,  by  divine  and 
Catholic  faith,  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  word  of  God,  in  writing  or  tradi- 
tion, and  which  is  proposed  by  the 
Church,  as  divinely  revealed,  for  our 
belief,  whether  by  solemn  judgment  or 
by  her  ordinary  and  universal  magis- 
terium."  A  denial  of  any  of  these 
truths  involves  heresy  (can.  1325  §2.) 
Refusal  to  accept  with  internal  assent 
other  non-infallible  teaching  of  the 
Pope  merely  implies  disobedience,  and 
constitutes  a  danger  to  faith,  more  or 
less  proximate. 


One  is  more  impressed  with  Ein- 
stein's theory  of  relativity  than  with 
his  theory  of  religion.  Yet  religion  is 
too  practical  to  be  merely  theory.  All 
the  theory  in  the  world  will  never  re- 
lieve distress. — A.F.K. 
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Vocational  Guidance  from  the  Catholic  Point  of  View 

By  Professor  Horace  A.  Frommelt,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


A-^ocatioiial  guidance  has  become  a 
vital  part  of  the  American  educational 
scheme  and  is  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted as  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
work  of  the  modern  school.  Catholics 
will  do  well,  therefore,  to  view  the  sub- 
ject through  the  eyes  of  Christian 
philosophy,  for  here,  as  in  every  other 
problem  of  life,  be  it  political,  econom- 
ic, social  or  educational,  we  have  at 
bottom,  as  Balmes  remarked,  a  ques- 
tion of  religion  or  theology. 

We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  the  term  "voca- 
tion," except  to  remind  our  readers 
that,  in  addition  to  signifjang  the 
means  by  which  a  person  makes  a  live- 
lihood, it  still  has  the  traditional  Cath- 
olic sense  of  a  calling  from  and  to  God. 
So  far  as  the  Catholic  viewpoint  is 
concerned,  the  term  "vocation,"  in 
either  or  both  meanings  just  referred 
to,  must  receive  its  proper  theological 
setting,  lest  in  the  application  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  our  Catholic  school 
system,  it  be  warped  and  distorted. 
All  discussions  of  vocation  in  an  earth- 
ly sense  must  be  based  on  the  first  and 
supreme  vocation  of  man,  namely,  the 
salvation  of  his  immortal  soul. 

Catholic  vocational  guidance,  there- 
fore, adjusting  itself  to  this  sublime 
objective,  must  necessarily  abandon, 
and  deviate  from  that  guidance,  so 
common  in  the  non-Catholic  education- 
al field,  which  considers  man  without 
reference  to  his  eternal  destiny. 

This  basic  principle  in  guidance  is 
tremendously  important — how  impor- 
tant, can  only  be  realized  when  we  care- 
fully examine  the  flood  of  non-Catho- 
lic literature  on  the  subject,  which  in- 
creases daily.  Man,  in  the  focus  of  this 
non-Catholic  philosophy,  has  merely  an 
earthly  destiny,  and  is,  therefore,  vital- 
ly concerned  only  with  earthly  life  as 
devoid  of  disagreeable  elements,  and  as 
full  of  happiness,  as  the  modern  pagan 
understands  that  term,  as  possible. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  current  pother 


concerning  "round  pegs  in  square 
holes,"  to  use  a  common  expression. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  unfortunate 
beings  toiling  at  tasks  for  which  their 
natural  capacities,  physical  or  mental, 
are  ill  suited :  and  these  we  can  rightly 
commiserate.  But  they  are  relatively 
few,  as  compared  Avitli  those  whose 
dail^y  labors  are  irksome  and  galling 
because  they  lack  both  a  sense  of  duty 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  life.  Non-Catholic  vocational 
guidance  disregards  these  theological 
implications,  and  vainly  strives  for 
liappiness,  and  even  promises  it  to  its 
subjects,  if  only  they  make  the  suggest- 
ed readjustment  in  the  waj^s  and  means 
of  making  a  livelihood. 

Vocational  guidance  in  the  hands  of 
non-Catholics  must  forever  remain  a 
vain  and  sterile  thing.  Even  if  guid- 
ance and  direction  were  an  attempt  to 
adjust  the  individual  to  a  suitable 
method  of  making  a  livelihood,  then 
Catholics  would  possess  the  only  effec- 
tive means  in  existence,  for  the  most 
important  part  of  such  adjustment  for 
every  individual  lies  in  the  moral  and 
religious  sphere.  Even  the  non-Catho- 
lic experts  admit  that  vocational  guid- 
ance is  largely  a  question  of  character 
adjustment,  but  they  are  at  a  loss  how 
to  accomplish  it. 

In  the  Catholic  school  system  moral 
and  religious  guidance  will  always  be 
the  largest  factor  in  any  programme 
of  so-called  vocational  guidance.  True, 
ample  vocational  information  should 
be  made  available  to  teachers,  pupils, 
and  parents.  We  are  living  in  a  com- 
plex industrial  world  in  Avhich  be- 
Avilderment  comes  over  even  those  who 
have  had  years  of  acquaintanceship 
with  this  machine  world  in  which  we 
live.  Every  ounce  of  material  help 
of  this  nature  should  be  given  our 
Catholic  boys  aiul  girls  who  are  facing 
the  ])roblem  of  making  a  livelihood ; 
but  first  and  above  all  they  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Catholic 
philosophy  of  life,  which  teaches  that 
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a  Christian  character  alone  is  impor- 
tant to  achieve  success  in  the  only  ac- 
ceptable meaning  of  that  much-abused 
term,  the  Catholic  meaning,  namely, 
of  eternal  salvation  achieved  through 
fruitful  earthly  labors. 


Prof.  Hering's  Explanation  of 
Dowsing 

To  the  Editor  :— 

Another  Avord  on  the  subject  of 
divination  with  the  aid  of  a  divining- 
rod,  or  rhabdomancy,  may  still  be  in 
place.  A  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
entire  subject  is  presented  in  D.  W. 
Hering's  Foibles  and  Fallacies  of  Sci- 
ence. The  title  gives  the  clue  to  the 
tenor  of  the  article,  though  the  author 
is  fair,  and  after  a  summation  of  the 
high  lights  in  this  interesting  phenome- 
non, attempts  an  explanation  which, 
in  view  of  all  other  similar  attempts, 
seems  quite  acceptable.  The  author 
explains  rhabdomancy  by  the  forces  set 
up  betAveen  the  hands  holding  the  rod 
and  the  muscles  leading  to  the  should- 
ers and  head.  ' '  The  action  of  the  right 
hand  in  bending  its  own  branch  of 
the  twig  make  a  thrust  upon  the  head, 
pushing  it  toward  the  left,  and  that 
of  the  left  hand  thrusts  towards  the 
right,  the  line  of  thrust  in  each  case 
passing  through  the  axis  of  the  head, 
provided  the  lines  of  the  twig  are  in 
the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  the 
hands  are  acting.  If,  from  any  cause, 
the  head  moves  out  of  this  line  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  hands  continue  their 
effort  in  the  same  direction  as  before, 
then  the  force  from  the  hand  will  no 
longer  pass  through  the  head  of  the 
stick,  but  will  pass  behind  it  if  the 
head  has  moved  forward,  i.e.,  from  the 
operator  or  in  front  of  it  if  the  head 
has  turned  toward  the  operator.  In 
either  case  the  rod  has  lost  its  position 
of  equilibrium,  and  the  force  from  the 
hand  has  introduced  a  twisting  or 
turning  effort  upon  the  rod  which  be- 
comes greater  the  further  it  departs 
from  this  position"   (pp.  141-142.) 

The  author's  explanation  does  not, 
however,   explain   many   other   aspects 


of  this  strange  phenomenon.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  forces  acting  on  the  rod 
lie  entirely  in  the  body  of  the  dowser, 
how  explain  the  numerous  instances  of 
success,  which  even  scoffers  admit?  It 
is  difficult  for  anyone  possessing  some 
knowledge  of  the  various  forces  known 
to  modern  science  to  ascribe  results 
with  divining  rods  to  forces  between 
subterranean  bodies  of  water  and  min- 
erals and  a  twig  held  in  the  hands.  If 
such  forces  exist,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  modern  science  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered them,  particularly  in  this  era, 
Avhich  might  well  be  called  an  age  of 
forces  acting  through  space.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  in  clairvoyance.  If 
so,  the  possessors  of  these  strange 
powers  could  become  mighty  factors 
in  a  world  in  which  industry  feeds 
rapaciously  upon  natural  resources 
hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  explanation  of  Dr.  Hering,  who 
is  professor  emeritus  of  physics,  New 
York  University,  is  the  most  satisfac- 
1:ory  discovered  to  date.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  author  exposes  some  of 
the  most  famous  frauds  in  history ; 
however,  his  only  expose  of  rhabdom- 
ancy consists  in  scoffing,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  explanation  of  which  a 
portion  has  been  here  presented.  Can 
this  be  called  an  expose?  And  do 
other  recognized  scientists  accept  this 
explanation,  as  they  would  that  of  the 
''Moon  Hoax  of  Sir  John  Herschel," 
of  "Mother  Shipton's  Prophecy  of  the 
Symmes  Theory  of  the  Concentric 
Ring  Structure  of  the  Earth,"  and 
others,  interestingly  detailed  in  Foibles 
and  Fallacies  of  Science?  H.A.F. 


The  reflection  of  a  building  in  the 
sunlight  can  only  preserve  the  out- 
line of  the  original.  So  the  imitations 
of  the  Catholic  Church  have  not  the 
substance,  but  only  the  shadow.  The 
farther  they  get  awaj^  from  the  origin- 
al, the  more  grotesque  the  shadows 
become. — Anthony  F.  Klinkner. 


A  great  many  scientists  who  start 
out  on  assumption,  wind  up  with 
presumption. — A.F.K. 
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What  of  the  Home? 

By  the  Rev.  John  McGuire,  S.J.^ 


Democracy  can  be  tyranny  of  the 
worst  kind ;  it  can  ruin  a  nation  while 
posing  as  the  voice  of  the  people  and  of 
Grod.  Our  national  Constitution,  once 
sacred  and  honored,  has  shrunk  to  a 
rather  small  measure  of  respect ;  it  is 
amended  and  ignored,  as  occasion  of- 
fers, with  more  harm  than  benefit  to 
the  common  good.  The  shabby  respect 
now  shown  to  human  rights  points  to 
pagan  ideals,  and  no  wonder,  since  for 
nearly  a  century  religion  and  morality 
have  had  no  place  in  the  public  train- 
ing of  youth. 

Whatever  tends  directly  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  being  is  its  worst  enemy. 
The  most  pernicious  enemy  of  domestic 
society  is  divorce,  for  it  effects  the  ruin 
of  the  home.  The  family  began  with 
unity;  it  flourishes  by  the  same  princi- 
ple ;  once  divorce  enters,  its  essential 
elements  are  dissolved,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  scattered  among  the  masses. 
For  grave  reasons  the  Church  allows 
separation  from  bed  and  board,  the 
marriage  bond  remaining  intact,  with 
no  question  of  a  second  union  while 
both  spouses  are  living.  Divorce,  which 
essays  to  sunder  the  marriage  tie  and 
allow  the  parties  to  contract  new 
nuptials,  is  morally  wrong,  and  impos- 
sible besides,  as  no  power  on  earth  can 
dissolve  a  valid  marriage  that  has  been 
consummated.  Here  civil  government 
shows  its  arrogance  by  claiming  rights 
which  belong  only  to  the  Almighty. 

As  the  family  is  the  State  in  minia- 
ture, any  evil  making  for  the  ruin  of 
the  home  bodes  ill  to  the  nation  at 
large.  So  long  as  the  ancient  Romans 
remained  frugal  and  virtuous,  divorce 
was  rare  among  them,  but  when  luxury 
and  vice  became  leading  factors  in 
their  lives,  the  divorce  evil  grew  apace, 
its  prevalence  almost  surpasses  belief. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  his- 
tory is  always  repeating  itself.  Present 
conditions  will  help  to  jog  our  memory 
in  this  regard,  since  luxury  and  vice 
are  rampant  in  this  country,  and  we 
top  the  world  in  divorces.     A  wicked 


nation,  says  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall 
perish,  and  experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  this  warning.  We  have  less 
need  to  dread  foreign  foes  than  enemies 
within  our  gates. 

Cato  of  old  feared  Carthage,  and  he 
was  forever  insisting  on  its  destruction. 
Scipio  Africanus,  with  broader  vision, 
saw  in  the  smoking  ruins  of  this  rival 
city  the  doom  of  his  own  proud 
nation.  Though  a  prophet  of  disaster, 
he  was  not  a  false  one,  for  the  day  came 
lustris  labentibus  when  the  sceptre  fell 
from  the  once  strong  hand  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  world,  and  the  eagle  flags 
that  for  centuries  had  "made  the 
nations  cower"  now  served  as  shrouds 
for  her  conquered  dead.  'Twas  not 
her  Punic  foes  that  brought  Rome  to 
grief,  but  weakness  engendered  by  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  sinful  pleasures, 
and  her  fate  should  serve  as  handwrit- 
ing on  our  national  wall. 

The  home  is  the  strongest  pillar  of 
a  nation,  it  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  society,  for  on  it  depend  the  best 
interests  of  the  community.  While  our 
divorce  mills  are  grinding  constantly, 
and  the  civilized  world  stands  aghast 
at  their  output ;  while  we  ignore  God 's 
laws,  and  civic  dangers  are  thickening 
around  us,  we  rest  in  imagined  secur- 
ity, boast  of  our  great  country,  prate 
about  freedom,  prosperity,  and  prog- 
ress. The  gods  would  seem  to  be  bent 
on  our  destruction,  and,  before  exercis- 
ing their  wrath,  are  driving  us  mad. 

Another  pernicious  evil  is  "com- 
panionate" marriage,  which  is  a  smooth 
form  of  a  term  shocking  to  decent  ears. 
A  change  of  name  would  not  change 
the  nature  of  a  skunk,  nor  fail  to  warn 
the  wary  against  it.  Impurity  in  its 
naked  form  is  hideous  and  repellent ; 
such  words  as  prostitution,  adultery, 
fornication,  discount  it  with  the  public, 
but  in  disguise  it  can  be  at  a  premium, 
a  niched  god  of  the  hour  with  millions 
worshiping  at  its  filthy  shrine.  Parties 
to  this  kind  of  wedlock  are  not  motived 
by  offspring,  but  by  lust;  they  expect 
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to  separate  when  the  fire  of  passion 
burns  low,  and  seek  other  partners; 
meanwhile  contraceptive  practices 
serve  their  purpose.  Nor  are  such 
practices  confined  to  spurious  mar- 
riages ;  they  are  rife  in  valid  ones  and 
among  growing  youth. 

Birth  control,  as  now  understood  and 
practiced,  is  a  frustration  of  nature 
and  contrary  to  the  moral  law;  it  is 
one  of  the  M^orst  sins  in  the  calendar. 
Holy  Scripture  informs  us  that  a  cer- 
tain Onan,  under  the  Old  Law,  was 
struck  dead  by  Divine  Justice  for  this 
sin,  because  he  did  a  thing  detestable 
in  God's  sight.  Such  a  practice  reduces 
rational  beings  to  the  level  of  brute 
animals,  if  not  below  it,  and  it  likens 
the  home  to  a  stable,  a  kennel,  a 
poultry-yard.  There  is  hardly  a  grain 
of  truth  in  all  that  certain  physicians 
and  others  urge  in  favor  of  this  sinful 
method  of  thwarting  nature.  Man's 
life  on  earth  is  a  warfare,  he  should 
fight  down  his  unruly  passions,  and  no 
one  who  does  his  duty  in  this  respect 
will  fail  in  the  struggle.  Self-control 
is  as  beneficial  as  it  is  necessary;  with- 
out it  nothing  of  moment  can  be 
affected. 

Dr.  William  G.  Morgan,  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  says 
of  contraception,  that  if  it  were  to  be- 
come universally  indorsed  and  prac- 
ticed it  would  unleash  the  basest  pas- 
sions and  license  the  worst  physical 
abuses ;  it  would  lead  to  moral  degrada- 
tion and  disaster,  strike  a  death-blow 
to  self-control  and  to  the  dominance  of 
the  home. 

Yet,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
approves  contraceptive  practices  as 
"valid  and  moral."  The  religion  of 
the  Protestant  Reformers  has  ceased  to 
be  a  spiritual  force ;  it  never  regarded 
marriage  as  sacramental  and  lasting; 
its  gospel  of  despair  now  sanctions 
what  is  essentially  wrong  and  shocking 
to  right  reason. 

Worthy  of  this  Council  was  the  con- 
clave of  Anglican  Bishops  at  Lambeth, 
England.  These  prelates  set  their  seal 
of  approval  on  thwarting  nature  by  a 
practice   evidently   immoral.      With   a 


weak  attempt  to  save  their  face  before 
the  world,  they  wrote  into  their  ap- 
proval the  obligation  of  having,  in  the 
use  of  such  means,  only  Christian  mo- 
tives, as  if  any  motive  whatever  can 
allow  what  is  per  se  malum. 

Assisted  through  the  years  by  a 
large  share  of  learning  and  of  royal 
favor,  the  Anglican  Church  might  seem 
to  have  advantages  over  the  other  sects, 
but,  like  them,  it  has  gone  the  way  of 
the  flesh.  While  the  present  attitude 
of  the  sects  towards  morality  is  slight 
cause  for  wonder,  it  is  much  to  be -re- 
gretted, since  it  makes  for  the  degrada- 
tion and  ruin  of  the  home. 

The  only  real  remedy  for  present 
conditions  is  the  Catholic  Church,  for 
she  alone,  by  her  sound  principles,  can 
restore  morality,  and  stay  the  rising 
tide  of  vice.  Such  a  task  is  beyond 
human  power,  but  the  Church  is  divine, 
with  God  ever  on  her  altar  and  guid- 
ing her  councils.  She  is  the  continua- 
tion of  Christ,  endowed  with  His 
prerogatives,  and  able  to  allay  the 
storms  of  passion,  as  He  of  old  stilled 
by  a  word  the  raging  tempest.  The 
home  she  has  always  considered  the 
nursery  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy; 
the  Pope's  late  encyclical  on  marriage 
rebukes  the  pernicious  spirit  of  the 
times,  points  out  the  dangers  now 
menacing  domestic  society,  and  offers 
a  wealth  of  salutarj^  remedies  for  it  all. 
The  Spouse  of  Christ  would  make  the 
home  truly  Christian,  a  sanctuary  of 
morality,  charity,  and  happiness.  To 
the  home  she  looks  for  her  saints,  her 
priests,  nuns,  lay  apostles,  and  a  gen- 
eration that  will,  by  their  righteous 
lives,  diffuse  the  good  odor  of  Christ. 

Unfortunately,  the  pagan  spirit  of 
the  age  has  influenced  the  lives  of  many 
Catholics,  their  low  ideas  of  moral 
obligations  chime  with  birth-control, 
and  sinful  means  of  promoting  it. 
What  little  of  conscience  remains,  they 
salve  with  the  excuse  that  children  are 
too  expensive,  and  that  the  sexual  urge 
is  beyond  control.  Despite  such  excuse, 
these  moral  weaklings  restrain  their  in- 
stincts in  other  respects,  and  find 
means   to   procure   no   small   share   of 
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luxuries.  Such  Catholics  degrade  them- 
selves and  the  home,  they  blast  the 
hopes  of  the  Church,  and  weaken  the 
pillars  of  civil  society,  which  are  sorely 
in  need  of  staunch  support. 


Confessions  of  a  Spirit  Medium 

Nino  Pecoraro,  one  of  America's 
foremost  Spirit  mediums,  who  has 
"materialized"  departed  persons  for 
relatives  to  shake  hands  and  converse 
with  for  eleven  years,  has  tired  of  his 
occupation  and  publicly  confessed  that 
he  is  a  "fake."  In  a  signed  statement 
attested  by  three  witnesses  (see  St. 
Louis  Post -Dispatch,  Sunday  Magazine 
section,  May  3,  p.  1)  he  declares  that 
he  did  all  his  tricks  "without  the  aid 
of  any  spirits  or  spiritualistic  force 
whatever."  He  adds  that  in  all  his 
experience  he  never  saw  a  genuine 
spirit  and  does  not  believe  that  anyone 
ever  saw  a  spirit.  Nino's  confession 
has  attracted  all  the  more  attention 
as  he  was  one  of  the  mediums  who  de- 
ceived Sir  Artluir  Conan  Doyle.  Sir 
Arthur  relates  in  his  book,  Our  Amer- 
ican Adventures,  how  he  attended  a 
session  by  Nino  Pecoraro  in  New  York 
in  1922,  and  through  him  got  into  com- 
munication with  his  dead  son.  Nino's 
defection  from  Spiritism  is  attributed 
by  himself  to  the  activities  of  Joseph 
Dunninger,  head  of  a  committee  named 
by  a  scientific  magazine  which  has  a 
standing  offer  to  any  medium  whose 
performance  Dunninger  is  unable  to 
duplicate  by  physical  means  in  broad 
daylight.  Nino  tried  it  four  times,  and 
each  time  Dunninger  bound  him  so 
cleverly  that  the  medium  was  unable 
to  perform.  Nino's  power  is  similar 
to  that  possessed  by  the  late  Harry 
Houdini.  The  Spiritists,  as  in  the  case 
of  Houdini,  are  undismayed  by  his  con- 
fession. They  insist  that  Nino,  even 
though  he  denies  it,  is  a  genuine 
medium. 


Nature  will  annihilate  those  who  dis- 
obey her  laws,  just  as  surely  as  God 
will  punish  those  who  disobey  Him. 
—A.  F.  K. 


The  Case  of  the  Abbe  Vachere 

Upon  purchasing  and  reading  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Henri  Birven's  book,  Ahhe 
Vachere,  der  Wundertdter  von  Mira- 
beau  unci  Aachen  (Brandenburg, 
Havel:  Verlag  J.  Wiesike),  w^e  find 
that  we  were  mistaken  in  stating  (F.R., 
XXXVIII,  3,  p.  58)  on  the  strength  of 
a  notice  of  the  volume  in  the  Revue 
Internationale  des  Societes  Secretes — 
which  we  perhaps  misunderstood — that 
"the  thaumaturge  of  Mirabeau  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle"  is  still  among  the  liv- 
ing. In  matter  of  fact  he  died  sud- 
denly, of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  on  June 
17,  1921. 

Dr.  Birven,  by  the  way,  defends  his 
credibility  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  his  name. 
What  speaks  strongly  against  this  con- 
tention is  the  fact  that  Abbe  Vachere 
was  nominally  excommunicated  by  de- 
cree of  the  Holv  Office  dated  April  22, 
1911  (full  text  in  Birven,  pp.  27f.), 
that  Pius  X  called  him  an  impostor 
(Birven,  p.  65),  and  that  his  adherents 
in  Aix-la-Chapelle  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  sect  which  rejects  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  {ihid., 
p.  67). 

Dr.  Birven  himself,  while  believing 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena 
(bleeding  images  and  hosts),  regards 
them  not  as  miracles,  but  as  "nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  genuine  occultistic 
phenomenon"  (ihid.,  p.  81).  It  is  in 
parapsychics  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
true  explanation  of  Abbe  Vachere 's 
mysterious  career  must  be  sought. 
Vachere 's  excommunication  by  the 
Church  he  describes  as  "a  grave  in- 
justice." 

Dr.  Birven  is  apparently  not  a  Cath- 
olic, but  an  occultist — perhaps  one  of 
the  group  whose  sympathies  the  un- 
fortunate Abbe  Vachere  sought  after 
he  had  been  shut  out  from  the  com- 
nuniion  of  the  faithful. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a 
biography  of  the  Abbe  Vachere  from 
the  pen  of  a  competent  and  unpreju- 
diced Catholic  scholar. 
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Knute  Rockne 

While  the  American  Catholic  press 
■was  glorifying  the  late  Knute  Rockne, 
we  clipped  the  following  from  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Chicago  weekly 
magazine  Unity  (Vol.  CVII,  No.  8)  as 
significant  of  the  Protestant  reaction 
in  one  cultured  quarter : 

"The  furore  over  the  late  Knute 
Rockne  .  .  .  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  sentimental  outbreak  of  public 
feeling,  as  whipped  up  and  directed  by 
our  newspapers,  since  the  passing  of 
Valentino.  In  Rockne 's  case  there  Avere 
at  least  two  legitimate  excuses  for  what 
took  place.  His  death  was  sudden  and 
tragic  beyond  words  to  describe. 
Furthermore,  the  man  himself  was  be- 
loved of  all  who  knew  him,  and  was 
mourned  for  qualities  of  rare  and  ex- 
emplary^ virtue.  But  when  this  has 
been  said,  all  has  been  said.  And  what 
is  there  in  this  to  call  for  messages 
from  presidents  and  kings,  newspaper 
hysteria  of  the  most  maudlin  type,  and 
praise  as  though  the  greatest  of  the 
great  had  gone?  We  find  ourself  in 
whole-hearted  agreement  with  that  wise 
as  well  as  witty  man,  Hejavood  Broun. 

"  '  I  would  not  have  public  sympathy 
and  respect  less  ready  and  articulate 
than  it  now  is  (said  Mr.  Broun).  But 
I  must  say  frankly  that  it  is  a  curious 
world  in  which  the  teaching  of  a 
game  looms  up  larger  in  the  popular 
imagination  than  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  life  itself.  I  wonder  what 
will  be  left  to  mark  the  passing  of  any 
one  who  has  profoundly  affected  the 
educational  system  of  our  country.' 

"Knute  Rockne 's  power  of  leader- 
ship was  extraordinary;  his  manhood 
was  of  highest  quality.  But  after  all, 
if  we  be  sane,  should  we  not  recognize 
that  both  were  operative  in  a  compara- 
tively narrow  and  essentially  unim- 
portant field  of  human  endeavor?  This 
football  coach,  fine  as  he  was,  touched 
life  at  no  vital  point.  He  was  in  no 
sense  a  great  figure  in  the  nation.  That 
he  should  have  been  raised  to  such 
fame,  and  mourned  with  such  lavish 
laudation,     is     a     sign     only     of     the 


pleasure-madness  of  the  American 
people  at  this  hour.  We  are  simply 
crazy  over  the  trivialities  of  sport  and 
entertainment,  both  of  which  interests, 
incidentally,  have  been  completely  com- 
mercialized. Should  we  be  proud,  or 
ashamed,  of  such  a  spectacle?" 

*       *       * 

This  was  the  sober,  common-sense 
view  of  a  cultured  non-Catholic.  While 
we  were  thinking  of  reproducing 
Unity's  article  with  some  words  of 
comment,  we  received  Vol.  V,  No.  26 
of  the  Ch  urch  Bells,  ' '  Weekly  Organ  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Hawaii,"  in 
which  the  reverend  editor,  under  the 
caption:  "Is  Football  a  Sacrament?", 
says  judiciously : 

"Because  a  certain  football  coach 
died  recently  in  a  very  deplorable  ac- 
cident, has  the  Church  suffered  a  great 
loss?  If  we  consider  the  volume  of 
news  given  out  by  the  N.C.W.C.  News 
Service  regarding  the  late  Knute 
Rockne,  one  would  say  that  the  Church 
is  'rocking'  on  its  foundations  and  in 
danger  of  tipping  over.  No  doubt, 
football  in  the  United  States  is  an  ex- 
cessively popular  affair  and  a  football 
coach  of  Knute  Rockne 's  timber  is  a 
popular  idol.  Other  popular  idols  are 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  Jack  Dempsey. 
The  world  just  dances  around  those 
sports  and  clowns  like  the  Israelites 
once  upon  a  time  around  the  Golden 
Calf.  When  Catholic  universities  and 
Catholic  news  agencies  make  such  ado 
about  them  and  the  sport  or  amuse- 
ment they  represent,  our  Catholic 
youth  are  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
their  belief  that  those  are  the  things 
that  count.  AVe  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  recreation,  but  after  all, 
recreation  is  only  a  means  to  physical 
and  mental  health,  and  is  only  im- 
portant as  such  and  not  any  more.  If 
I  were  a  father  of  a  family  and  was 
thinking  of  sending  my  sons  to  college 
or  university,  I  would  beware  of  send- 
ing them  to  institutions  where  too  great 
importance  is  attached  to  sports. 
Sound  education  and  a  Catholic  at- 
mosphere are  the  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. 
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"Catholic  schools  and  the  Catholic 
press  should  emphasize  the  real  value 
of  things.  What  does  it  matter  if  a 
man  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
immortal  soul?  That  sentence  of  Our 
Lord  is  our  standard  and  yardstick." 

As  the  comment  we  intended  to  make 
on  the  whole  affair  is  substantially  con- 
tained in  these  two  articles,  one  by  a 
non-Catholic  and  the  other  by  a  priest, 
we  can  content  ourselves  by  reprinting 
these  articles  and  congratulating  our- 
selves and  our  readers  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  least  a  few  Americans  left 
— even  though  one  lives  as  far  off  as 
Honolulu — who  have  not  lost  their 
head  over  the  furore  made  about  foot- 
ball and  sports  in  general  at  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  N.C.W.C.  News  Service  and  the 
Catholic  weekly  press  of  the  continen- 
tal U.S.  have  again,  as  so  often  before, 
brought  discredit  upon  the  Catholic 
cause  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  apotheosized  a  clever  sportsman, 
whose  chief  claim  to  fame  was  that  he 
aided  in  giving  a  certain  Catholic  uni- 
versity temporary  glory  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sporting  world.  0  tempora, 
0  mores! 


-ALMOST— 


By  Rtidolf  BlocMnger,    O.M.Cap., 
Hweilisien,  Kansu,  China 

I  almost  had  a  brilliant  thought, 
And  nearly  said  a  clever  thing ; 
With  luck,  the  prize  I  might  have  got, 
In  other  lands  I  might  be  king. 

I  almost  Avon  the  valiant  race. 
And  nearly  gained  the  golden  cup ; 
I  should  have  had  the  winner's  place, 
That  Avith  the  mighty  I  might  sup. 

Alas!   But  for  my  cruel  fate, 

I  vrould  have  OAvned  a  golden  house; 

Poor  me!      I  came  a  bit  too  late, 

And  so  the  mount  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

What  boots  it  that  I  almost  gain! 
Why  dream  of  crops  that  others  soav? 
I'll  till  the  ground  and  soav  my  grain, 
For  honest   crops  are   sure  to   groAv. 


Harking  Back  to  the  Mother  Church 

Germany  is  the  native  land  of  the 
Protestant  revolt.  In  various  German 
States  the  apostasy  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  pressed  and  finally 
established  by  the  princes,  received  a 
popular  welcome,  not  by  any  means 
unanimous,  but  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  England,  Scandinavia,  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  new  religion  was  im- 
posed on  the  people  by  brutal  and 
]5itiless  persecution.  In  the  Protestant 
States  of  Germany,  which  were  far 
from  including  anything  like  the  whole 
of  the  Empire,  heresy  became  trium- 
]ihant,  until  its  rapid  disintegration  in 
the  eighteenth  century  into  what  \\q 
should  now  call  extreme  Modernism,  a 
comparatively  small  section  alone 
maintaining  any  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  section,  however,  never  com- 
pletely died  out,  and  of  late  years  has 
shoAvn  a  remarkable  trend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ancient  faith.  Some  sense 
of  the  Real  Presence,  though  conceived 
of  under  the  intellectual  absurdity  of 
' '  consubstantiation, ' '  and  theoretical 
recognition  of  Penance  as  a  Sacrament, 
have  long  existed  and  many  a  Lutheran 
church,  with  its  altars,  crucifixes,  and 
lights,  preserves  some  of  the  external 
features  of  Catholic  Avorship — a  corpse 
from  which  the  life  has  long  departed. 

The  Counter-Reformation  is,  hoAv- 
ever,  constantly  gaining  strength, 
AA'hile  the  numbers  of  merely  professing 
Lutherans  become  less  day  by  day.  A 
recently  published  Lutheran  "confes- 
sion" declares:  "We  must  openly  con- 
fess that  Ave  stand  much  nearer  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  than  to  a  Prot- 
estantism which  denies  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Church,  and  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament." 

It  seems  as  if  the  vitalizing  breath  of 
the  Second  Spring  has  begun  to  sweep 
over  these  dry  bones  that  seemed  as  if 
they  could  never  live  again. 


Ruin  folloAvs  Avhen  the  trader  rules. 
-Plato. 
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An  Interesting  Theological 
Controversy 

Father  M.  de  la  Taille's  latest  and 
severest  critic  is  a  young  Spanish  fel- 
low-Jesuit, Fr.  Manuel  Alonso,  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  Pontifical  Uni- 
versity of  Comillos.  His  work,  which 
bears  the  title.  El  Sacrificio  Euchar- 
istico  de  la  Ultima  Cena  del  SeTior 
segun  el  Concilio  Tridentino  (Madrid, 
1929),  is  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
former 's  thesis  in  the  Mysterium  Fidei, 
that  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Cross  are 
essential  constituents  of  one  and  the 
same  redemptive  sacrifice,  the  ritual 
offering  at  the  Supper  being  equivalent 
to  the  matter.  Fr.  Alonso  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  important  docu- 
ments and  excerpts  from  the  records 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  other 
sources,  which  he  interprets  as  hostile 
to  Fr.  de  la  Taille's  theory,  derived,  as 
he  (A.)  asserts,  from  Renz,  AVieland, 
and  Bellord. 

The  work  is  reviewed  at  length  by 
Archbishop  Sheehan  in  the  Austra- 
lasian Catholic  Record,  1931,  pp.  14-23. 
Dr.  Sheehan  shows  that  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  among  the 
Fathers  of  Trent  and  says  that  "Fr. 
Alonso 's  hostility  to  Fr.  de  la  Taille  is 
so  bitter  and  so  frequently  shown  in 
the  course  of  his  work  that  no  one  can 
accept  him  as  an  impartial  witness. 
The  extracts  which  he  quotes  are  in 
themselves  valuable,  but  we  are  always 
haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  the  whole 
truth  has  not  vet  been  brought  before 
us." 

The  Archbishop  concludes  his  re- 
view of  Fr.  Alonso 's  book  as  follows: 
"Fr.  de  la  Taille's  teaching,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  gain  ground,  and  finally  wins 
universal  acceptance,  will  be  regarded 
as  an  instance  of  the  development  of 
doctrine.  Until,  however,  the  the- 
ological battle  is  decided,  preachers 
and  writers  of  popular  works  will  do 
well,  if,  in  spite  of  illustrious  examples 
to  the  contrary,  they  carefully  refrain 
from  taking  sides.  I  wish  that  in  the 
past  this  strictly  conservative  policy 
had  been  followed  in  regard  to  moral 


annihilation  and  other  theories,  which 
are  no  longer  in  favor." 


A  Protestant  Historian  on  the 
Reformation  in  Englsmd 

A  friend  has  had  the  kindness  to 
copy  for  us  an  interesting  passage  from 
A  Century  of  Persecution  under  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Sovereigns,  from  Con- 
temporary Records,  by  the  Rev.  St. 
George  Kieran  Hyland,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 
(London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  Triib- 
ner  &  Co.,  1920.) 

In  the  Introduction,  page  8,  we  read : 
"It  is  now  a  fairly  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  [of 
England]  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
change  of  religion,  and  if  the  govern- 
ing power  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  no  such  change  could  have 
taken  place.  However,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  if  the  people  had  been 
truly  earnest  and  on  the  alert,  even 
a  Henry  VIII  could  not  have  succeeded 
in  achieving  what  he  did.  We  need 
not  really  be  surprised  that,  after  the 
peaceful  possession  for  well-nigh  six 
centuries,  the  Church  generally  should 
have  felt  no  foreboding  of  impending 
disaster.  We  are  too  accustomed  to 
meet  with  this  sense  of  security  in  our 
own  times  to  wonder  that,  when  the 
Reformation  was  actually  at  the  door, 
churchmen  generally  appeared  blind  to 
the  danger.  Moreover  from  a  sense  of 
security  proceeds  an  inclination  to  take 
things  too  quietly,  and  in  religious 
matters  men  are  apt  to  become  worldly. 
Thus  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Reforma- 
tion we  find,  only  too  often,  ecclesi- 
astics of  very  high  standing  indulging 
in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  secu- 
lar princes  and  immersed  in  politics  at 
the  cost  of  their  spirituality.  Those 
are  not  the  men  to  warn  the  Church  of 
threatening  danger.  It  is  not  only 
Cardinal  Wolsey  who  sacrificed  princi- 
ple for  the  sake  of  mistaken  loyalty; 
even  after  the  terrible  example  of 
Henry's  succession,  the  Church  had 
not  yet  been  completely  purged  of  this 
worldly  spirit." 
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A  Common-Sense  View  of 
Stigmatizatlon 

Father  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  pre- 
sents an  article  in  the  March  Month 
entitled,  "The  Stigmatisee  Marie- 
Julie-Jahenny, "  which  we  recommend 
to  all  who  are  inclined  lo  be  over-eager 
in  their  acceptance  of  the  phenomenon 
of  stigmatizatlon  as  evidence  for,  or 
the  result  of,  extraordinary  sanctity. 

Father  Thurston  does  not,  of  course, 
present  his  discussion  as  a  final  solu- 
tion ;  but  one  cannot  read  his  calm,  de- 
liberate, and  critical  lines  without  a 
feeling  that  Catholics  will  do  well  to 
be  most  wary  of  associating  such  oc- 
currences with  high  supernatural  vir- 
tues. Discussing  the  Jahenny  case,  he 
says:  "Excluding  then  the  possibility 
of  conscious  and  systematic  trickery — 
which,  by  the  way,  would  almost  neces- 
sarily have  involved  the  connivance  of 
her  family,  of  her  confessors,  as  well 
as  that  of  more  than  one  neighboring 
cure — what  alternative  explanation  is 
left  us?  Are  we  to  say  that  Marie 
Julie  was  a  saint  stupendously  favored 
by  God ;  or  a  soul  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate,  held  in  bondage  by  the 
devil ;  or  simply  a  religiously  obsessed 
neurotic  girl,  so  phenomenally  suggest- 
ible that  the  ideas  latent  in  her  sub- 
conscious mind  had  the  power  to  work 
out  their  own  fulfillment  even  in  her 
physical  frame?  I  must  confess  that 
it  is  the  last  solution  which  seems  to 
me.  both  in  this  and  in  similar  cases, 
to  accord  best  with  the  verifiable  data." 

Fatlier  Thurston  also  discusses  Gem- 
ma Galgani  (1878-1903)  and  Marie  de 
Jesus  Crucifie  and  comes  to  a  similar 
conclusion.  He  believes  that  there  are 
three  antecedent  considerations  which 
strongly  suggest  that  we  should  look 
for  a  pathological  rather  than  a  super- 
natural solution  of  the  problem.  These 
are:  (1)  a  bad  family  historj^,  from 
the  medical  standpoint;  (2)  congenital 
predisposition  to  such  disorders  as 
tuberculosis  or  hysteria;  (3)  the  stig- 
mata and  certain  strange  clairvoyant 
powers  which  stigmatics  not  uncom- 
monly exhibit  and  which  are  constantly 
associated    with    symptoms   which    the 


alienist  would  diagnose  as  probabl}^  in- 
dicative of  some  deep-seated  neurosis. 
Parenthetically  Father  Thurston  re- 
fers to  the  case  of  Teresa  Neumann  and 
indicates  that  it  satisfies  at  least  one  of 
the  three  conditions  named. 


Are  We  a  Christian  Nation? — That 
Treaty  with  the  Bey  of  Tunis 

To  the  Editor  :— 

The  document  from  which  Fr, 
Jerome,  O.S.B.,  gave  an  extract  in  No. 
Ir  of  the  F.R.  (p.  74)  has  been  known 
to  students  for  twenty-one  years,  ever 
since,  under  a  Senate  resolution,  all 
the  treaties,  conventions,  and  other  in- 
ternational agreements  between  the  U. 
S.  and  foreign  powers  were  printed  in 
two  volumes,  covering  the  period  from 
1776  to  1909. 

A  new  edition  of  this  official  collec- 
tion, to  be  printed  in  the  near  future, 
will  differ  from  the  first  in  that  it  will 
be  based  on  a  critical  examination  of 
all  the  texts,  especially  of  translations 
of  treaties  originally  written  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English.  In  the 
course  of  this  examination  it  has  been 
discovered  that  Article  XI  of  the  treaty 
Avith  Tripoli,  of  1796,  which  declares 
that  "the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  in  no  sense  founded  on  the 
Christian  religion,"  is  lacking  in  the 
original  Arabic  text  of  the  treaty  as 
negotiated  and  ratified,  and  appears 
only  in  the  translation.  How  did  it 
find  its  way  into  the  authorized 
version  ? 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Joel 
Barlow,  a  Connecticut  poet  and  Yale 
graduate,  whose  "Columbiad"  gained 
him  some  celebrity,  and  also  consider- 
able ridicule,  at  an  early  day.  In  1788 
Barlov,'  went  as  a  land  company  agent 
to  France,  where  he  was  infected  with 
the  anti-religious  virus  of  the  French 
Kevolution.  Named  consul-general  to 
Algiers,  in  1795,  it  may  be  that  in  his 
representations  to  the  Bey,  suggesting 
the  advantages  of  a  treaty,  he  penned 
sentiments  akin  to  those  of  Article  XI, 
and  afterwards  thought  so  well  of  them 
that  he  inserted  them  in  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  after  ratification.     The  article, 
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of  course,  was  invalid  and  the  whole 
treaty  Avas  superseded  by  another  in 
1805. 

Barlow  wrote  voluminously  on  the 
political  questions  of  his  time,  and  be- 
fore his  religious  change  had  revised 
Watt's  imitation  of  the  Psalms.  He 
died  in  1812.  C.D.U. 


Heredity  and  the  Eugenic  Movement 

It  is  evident  that,  with  so  many  un- 
solved problems  still  looming  large  be- 
fore us,  heredity  can  hardly  form  a 
solid  basis  for  the  eugenic  movement. 
Not  on  such  shifting  foundations  can  a 
scientific  movement  be  built.  We  have 
much  vague  scientific  theory,  some  a 
posteriori  evidence,  but  little  that  can 
be  truly  called  law.  Everything,  with 
few  exceptions,  remains  more  or  less 
in  the  fluid  state  of  possibility,  with 
little  of  rigid,  positive  certainty.  This 
maj^  be  illustrated  by  a  story  that  is 
related  of  Bernard  Shaw.  In  the  far- 
ofP  days  when  Shaw  was  still  an  eligible 
bachelor,  he  received  a  proposal  of 
marriage  from  a  young  American  lady 
with  more  beauty  than  sense.  She  re- 
inforced her  suit  with  the  following 
bright  reflection:  "Just  fancy,  Mr. 
Shaw,  what  a  great  thing  it  will  be  if 
we  have  a  child  that  should  inherit  the 
brains  of  the  father  and  the  beauty  of 
the  mother." — "I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
decline  your  proposal,"  came  the  acid 
Shavian  reply;  "just  fancy  what  an 
awful  thing  it  would  be  if  we  have  a 
child  that  should  inherit  the  brains  of 
the  mother  and  the  beauty  of  the 
father!" 

Heredity  is  hedged  in  with  a  vast 
sea  of  might-have-beens.  On  all  sides 
we  are  surrounded  by  a  dark  mist  of 
doubts  and  uncertainties,  of  undeter- 
mined forces  and  unascertained  causes. 
It  is  true  that  much  valuable  light  has 
been  shed  on  some  of  the  dark  places. 
But  what  we  know  for  certain  is  scarce- 
1}^  enough  for  a  far-reaching  practical 
movement.  We  have  still  to  find  means 
to  determine  the  exact  inherited  capa- 
city of  each  individual  and  to  differen- 
tiate the  forces  of  heredity  from  the 
other  forces  that  build  up  character. 


Other  remedies  may  then  be  found  less 
drastic  and  more  effective  than  eugenic 
remedies.  Eugenic  measures  which  in- 
volve the  deprivation  of  fundamental 
human  rights  cannot  be  based  on 
knowledge  which  is  halting  and  in- 
adequate. This  opinion  is  endorsed  by 
Dr.  LcAvin :  ' '  Even  if  we  knew  a  mil- 
lion times  more  about  heredity  than 
our  present  faint  glimpses  of  some 
paltry  morsels  of  truth,  nevertheless, 
all  that  has  been  written  or  said  about 
eugenics  would  still  be  absurdly  in- 
adequate for  practical  purposes." 


Some  Modem  Spiritist  Mediums 

While  books  dealing  with  the  occult 
multiply  apace,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  much  of  this  literature  is  of  no 
great  value.  Its  tendency  is  to  encour- 
age a  rather  unhealthy  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  abnormal  and  the  marvel- 
lous, but  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
contribution  is  made  towards  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  problems  discussed. 

Perhaps  an  exception  to  this  censure 
should  be  made  in  favor  of  Theodore 
Besterman's  study  of  Some  Modern 
Mediums   (London:  Methuen). 

As  an  official  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch,  he  realizes  that  the 
question  of  evidence  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance, and  the  bibliographical  docu- 
mentation of  his  five  chapters  is  quite 
satisfactory^  In  the  case  of  two  of 
the  psychics  discussed  he  has  formed 
his  conclusions  at  first  hand  from  per- 
sonal intercourse.  Holding  to  a  strict 
standard  in  the  matter  of  control,  his 
observations  made  at  sittings  with  the 
elderly  medium,  Frau  Silbert,  have  led 
him,  in  opposition  to  prevalent  German 
opinion,  to  regard  that  lady  as  under 
grave  suspicion  of  fraud.  Mme.  Kahl 
Toukholka  is  a  less  famous  medium,  a 
dermographist,  who  aims  at  exhibiting, 
inscribed  in  red  upon  her  arm,  the 
names  or  patterns  thought  of  by  those 
who  consult  her.  Mr.  Besterman  is  not 
prepared  to  guarantee  that  all  her  re- 
sults are  free  from  trickery,  but  he  is 
persuaded  that  she  possesses  genuine 
powers  of  clairvoyance.  Of  the  medi- 
umship    of    Mrs.'   Piper,    "Eva     C." 
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(Marthe  Beraud)  and  Mrs.  Crandon 
("Margery")  the  author  has  had  no 
personal  experience,  and  his  criticism 
is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  pub- 
lished evidence.  In  accord  with  the 
general  verdict,  he  regards  Mrs.  Piper 
as  honest,  but  severely  criticizes  the 
favorable  judgment  passed  by  Dr. 
Schrenck-Notzing  and  Dr.  Geley  upon 
the  materializations  of  Eva  C.  As  to 
Mrs.  Crandon,  who  has  been  for  the 
last  six  years  a  veritable  Helen  {teter- 
rima  helli  causa)  among  rival  schools, 
of  psychic  research,  Mr.  Besterman 
seems  to  hold  with  regard  to  all  her 
phenomena  what  he  explicitly  states 
concerning  her  specimens  of  Chinese 
writing,  namely,  that  "they  are  yet 
far  from  reaching  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  evidence." 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


The  official  report  of  the  diamond 
jubilee  convention  of  the  Catholic  Cen- 
tral Verein,  held  at  Baltimore,  August 
17th  to  20th,  1930,  a  neat  pamphlet' of 
some  140  pages,  gives  the  impression 
of  a  careful  husbanding  of  resources 
and  a  proper  appreciation  of  values. 
The  booklet  bears  its  precious  cargo 
unostentatiously.  The  quality  and  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  message  thus  stands 
out  in  high  relief.  This  comment,  we 
wish  to  add,  has  its  point  in  view  of 
the  reverses  to  which  American  Cath- 
olic efforts  are  all  too  frequently  sub- 
ject. This  was  the  Verein 's  diamond 
juhilee,  a  fact  which  would  have  justi- 
fied a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  and 
surcease  from  labors.  But  the  Central 
Verein  does  not  mean  to  rest  on  its 
laurels.  The  present  report  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  zealous  labors  Avhich 
may  be  awaited  from  this  national  fed- 
eration of  German  American  Catholics. 
We  are  probably  not  far  from  wrong  in 
stating  that  the  C.V.  is  the  only  organ- 
ization effectively  representing  Catho- 
lic Action  in  the  U.  S.  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Holy  Father. 


According  to  the  Acta  Apostolicae 
Sedis  the  Rota  had  before  it  last  year 
(1930)  forty-three  cases  of  marriages, 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
parties  concerned  considered  invalid. 
Of  these  forty-three  nullity  suits 
thirty-three  were  dismissed  and  in  ten 
only  were  declarations  of  nullity 
rendered.  There  were  considered,  more- 
over, ten  appeals  against  previous  judg- 
ments. Of  the  six  cases  in  which  judg- 
ment was  reversed  all  the  decisions, 
save  one,  were  in  favor  of  the  validity 
of  the  marriage.  Striking  evidence  in- 
deed, not  of  the  Church's  laxity,  but 
of  her  solicitude !  A  still  more  illumi- 
nating fact — of  the  forty-three  nullity 
suits  twenty-four  were  sued  in  forma 
pauperis,  i.e.,  by  "poor  persons,"  an 
advocate  being  assigned  ex  mandato 
(jratuiti  patrocinii.  Out  of  these  twenty- 
four,  eight  declarations  of  nullity  were 
rendered,  while  of  the  nineteen  cases 
argued  by  feed  advocates  the  declara- 
tions of  nullity  rendered  were  only 
three.  It  is  even  more  noteworthy  that 
of  the  ten  appeals  against  previous 
judgments  five  Avere  pleaded  in  forma 
pauperis.  Thus,  of  all  the  matrimonial 
cases  considered  last  year  by  the  Rota 
either  in  the  first  or  the  second  in- 
stance, amounting  in  all  to  fifty-three, 
twenty-nine  were  pleaded  in  forma 
pauperis  and  in  only  fourteen  was  a 
declaration  of  nullity  either  rendered 
or  confirmed.  Clearly,  Rome  is  ready 
neither  to  grant  declarations  of  nullity 
easily,  nor,  indeed,  to  grant  them  more 
easily  to  the  rich. 


The  April  number  of  the  Catholic 
Historical  Review  prints  a  notice,  by 
David  Rubio,  O.S.A.,  of  an  inaugural 
dissertation  by  J.  A.  Davids,  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  1930  and 
entitled  Be  Orosio  et  S.  Augustino 
PriscilUanistarum  Adversariis  Com- 
mentatio  Historica  et  Philologica, 
which,  the  reviewer  says,  ought  really 
to  be  entitled  De  Vera  Prise ilUani  Doc- 
trina,  because  the  author's  main  pur- 
pose is  to  establisli  the  true  nature  of 
Priscillian's  teaching.     This  teaching. 
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he  conclusively  shows,  which  was  a 
modified  Gnosticism,  agrees  with  the 
traditional  view  of  it  handed  down  in 
the  schools,  and  there  is  no  solid  reason 
for  questioning  the  truth  of  Orosius's 
description  of  the  Priscillianist  heresj^ 
nor  the  justness  of  Augustine's  stric- 
tures upon  it. 


The  word  "Trent"  in  French  means 
both  the  town  of  that  name  and  the 
number  thirty.  It  sounds  incredible, 
but  M.  Briand,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  France,  publicly  alluded  a  short 
time  ago  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as 
"The  Council  of  Thirty  Men."  The 
fact  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloe,  who  adds :  ' '  The  absurdity  was 
quite  rightly  pointed  out  by  his  op- 
ponents as  a  proof  that  he  was  not 
competent  to  deal  with  European  diplo- 
macy. A  man  who  knew  so  little  of 
the  formation  of  Europe  as  not  to  know 
that  there  had  been  a  council  held  at 
Trent,  certainly  could  not  understand 
from  what  roots  the  present  inter- 
national complications  spring.  He  was 
like  a  man  who  should  be  discussing 
modern  English  politics  and  attempt- 
ing a  solution  of  our  industrial  troubles 
under  the  impression  that  a  'statute' 
meant  a  'statue' — and  anyone  making 
that  mistake  in  his  efforts  at  making 
laws  to  reconcile  capital  and  labor 
would  not  be  taken  seriouslv. ' ' 


The  Ave  Maria  in  its  Vol.  XXX 
(N.S.),  No.  2,  made  some  remarks  on 
syndicated  editorials  in  the  Catholic 
press  which  we  intended  to  reprint,  but 
mislaid  at  the  time  and  did  not  find 
again  until  lately.  Our  contemporary 
regrets  the  growth  of  the  practice,  as 
it  is  apt  to  "give  just  the  least  sugges- 
tion that  our  Catholic  thinking  on  the 
news  and  happenings  of  the  day  is 
made  out  before-hand,  is  centrally 
dominated  and  perhaps  dictated."  If 
this  were  so,  observes  the  editor,  it 
"would  be  bad  indeed,  and  if  not  so, 
we  do  not  like  the  implication."  The 
practice  suggests  to  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary the  desirability,  nay,  the 
need,  of  combining  many  of  the  exist- 


ing Catholic  weeklies.  "If  the  edi- 
torials, which  we  were  historically  used 
to  regard  as  personal  expressions  of 
the  editors,  are  now  to  be  all  of  one 
piece,  there  is  decidedly  less  justifica- 
tion left  for  multiplying  office  forces 
and  soliciting  and  advertising  agen- 
cies." Most  of  our  weeklies  failed  to 
comment  upon  the  Ave  Maria's  article; 
but  the  Syracuse  Catholic  Sun  spoke 
for  the  better  cla^s  of  them  w^hen  it 
substantially  endorsed  the  article  and 
added:  "Centrally  written  editorials 
may  do  very  well  for  periodicals  with 
a  nation-wide  circulation,  but  the  syn- 
dicated editorial  for  the  local  or 
diocesan  newspaper  only  serves  to 
cheapen  it  and  will  eventually  lead  to 
its  being  left  w'holly  unread."  Most 
of  them  are  even  now^  largely  unread 
because  of  their  syndicated  news  fea- 
tures. AVhat  we  ought  to  aim  at  is 
Catholic  newspapers  with  each  a  mark- 
ed individuality  of  its  own,  like  the 
Catholic  newspapers  of  England  and 
Germany,  for  instance,  and  the  Catho- 
lic newspapers  of  our  own  country  in 
the  days  of  McMaster,  Hickey,  Cronin, 
Phelan,  etc. 


The  people  of  California  not  long 
ago  rejected  the  proposal  to  exempt 
non-profit-making  hospitals  from  taxa- 
tion. The  Los  Angeles  Tidings  attrib- 
uted the  result  principally  to  the  fact 
that  the  Catholic  hospitals  do  not  ad- 
vertise their  charity  work,  but  prefer 
to  do  good  in  secret.  The  Omaha  True 
Voice,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the 
decision  of  the  voters  in  California  as 
symptomatic  of  a  feeling  that  is  grow- 
ing throughout  the  country,  that  our 
Catholic  hospitals,  so  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  number  and  in  size,  are  enor- 
mously rich.  "The  average  person 
does  not  see  the  immense  debts  that 
burden  them  or  the  mortgages  that 
encumber  them  and  give  anxiety  to  the 
superiors.  All  that  is  seen  is  the  build- 
ings ;  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  cost 
of  hospital  service  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  only  the  rich  or  the 
very  poor  can  contemplate  a  stay  in  a 
hospital  without  wondering  how  the  ex- 
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penses  can  be  met."  In  view  of  these 
facts,  "hospital  taxation  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  what  we  shall  have  to  face 
a  few  years  hence."  Yes,  and  it  will 
most  likely  be  followed  by  a  demand 
to  tax  our  churches  and  schools  also. 
The  sooner  we  face  this  situation,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us. 


An  impressive  gathering  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  in  Rome  recently  honored  the 
memory  of  the  great  medieval  mission- 
ary, Blessed  Odoric  Mattiuzzi  of  Por- 
denone,  O.F.M.  The  principal  com- 
memorative celebrations  of  the  600th 
anniversary  of  his  death,  however,  will 
be  held  at  Pordenone  and  at  Udine,  the 
places  of  his  birth  and  death,  during 
the  coming  fall.  Blessed  Odoric  was  a 
pioneer  traveler  and  geographer  of  dis- 
tinction. He  visited  Armenia,  East  In- 
dia, China,  Tibet,  etc.  He  died  in  1331 
and  was  beatified  in  1755.  As  early  as 
1881  he  was  extolled  as  a  compeer  of 
Marco  Polo  by  representatives  of  vari- 
ous nations  at  the  international  geo- 
graphic congress  at  Venice. 


With  the  idea  of  maintaining  interest 
amongst  English-speaking  Catholics  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
the  Benedictines  of  Prinknash  devote 
one  number  each  quarter  of  their 
monthly  review.  Pax,  wholly  to  these 
affairs.  This  quarterly  issue  may  be 
subscribed  for  separately  at  the  rate 
of  $1  a  year,  post  free.  Already  two 
such  numbers  have  been  published, 
those  for  January  and  April,  and  they 
will  be  found  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion. The  April  number,  for  instance, 
contains  an  account  of  the  reunion  of 
the  Malabar  Jacobites  with  the  Church. 
Catholics  ought  to  support  this  quar- 
terly generously. 

An  editorial  contributor  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati CatJiolic  Telegraph  (Vol.  C,  No. 
19)  makes  the  following  caustic  re- 
marks about  a  Catholic  millionaire  who 
has  hitherto  been  unduly  praised  in  the 
Catholic  press  :     ' '  Charley  Schwab  . .  . 


gets  nice  notices  in  the  Catholic  press 
occasionally  when  he  makes  gifts  to  a 
community  of  nuns,  of  which  his  own 
sister  is  a  member.  He  also  is  noted 
for  spreading  Polyanna  propaganda 
that  good  times  are  just  ahead  and  that 
there  is  at  least  a  period  of  ten  years 
prosperity  in  sight.  Outside  of  that  he 
is  founder  and  head  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel,  which  has  given  $36,000,000  in 
bonuses  to  twenty-one  executives  dur- 
ing the  past  fourteen  years.  The  bonus 
system  he  defended,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  a  press  report  tells  us,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  who,  con- 
sistent lovers  of  dividends  as  they  are, 
gave  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  confi- 
dence. We  could  print  pretty  things 
about  Mr.  Schwab  in  the  Catholic  press 
with  much  more  zest  if  he  would  shed 
some  of  his  tears  (and  incidentally 
some  of  his  millions)  in  bettering  the 
condition  of  working  men,  and  in  pre- 
venting unemployment,  especially  now 
when  we  are  celebrating  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  issuance  of  Leo's 
immortal  Encyclical  on  Labor. ' ' 


Fr.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  points 
out  in  the  second  volume  of  his  revised 
edition  of  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints 
that  the  original  edition  contained 
whole  passages  which  had  "been 
evolved  by  Butler  out  of  his  inner  sense 
of  the  probabilities  of  the  case, ' '  a  com- 
mon defect  of  the  old-fashioned  hagiog- 
rapher.  "The  atmosphere  of  super- 
latives, without  foundation  in  known 
facts,  is  surely  regrettable.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  undermine  all  confidence 
in  the  author's  statements,  and  when 
heroic  deeds  are  recounted  which  really 
are  based  on  trustworthy  evidence,  the 
reader  is  naturally  led  to  ask  himself 
whether  these  things  also  are  mere 
padding  introduced  to  give  substance 
to  a  narrative  Avhich  was  too  conspicu- 
ously jejune."  In  this  new  edition  the 
Lives  have  been  drastically  revised  by 
Miss  Nor  ah  Leeson  under  Fr.  Thurs- 
ton's supervision,  while  the  sources  are 
carefully'  explained  in  critical  notes. 
Several  of  the  biographies  have  been 
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considerably  supplemented,  and  new 
ones  added  of  modern  saints.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  Fr.  Thurston  will  be 
spared  to  complete  this  most  valuable 
work. 


The  Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board 
collects  and  ships  to  needy  missions, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
medicines,  instruments,  bandages,  and 
dressings  to  enable  the  missionaries  to 
take  care  of  the  destitute  and  suffering. 
Last  year  the  Board  sent  out  20,000 
pounds  of  such  supplies  to  200  stations 
all  over  the  world,  and  touching  letters 
have  been  received,  telling  of  the  im- 
mense good  done  for  the  souls  as  well 
as  the  bodies  of  the  poor  pagans,  who 
eagerly  listened  to  Christian  teaching 
after  they  had  experienced  this  Chris- 
tian charity'.  Individuals  and  groups 
of  people  are  asked  to  make  bandages 
and  dressings  and  to  collect  medicines 
and  other  supplies.  This  is  very 
meritorious  work  for  Catholic  societies 
to  undertake.  Full  information  and 
directions  for  the  work  will  be  given 
to  all  those  who  write  to  the  Rev.  Ed- 
Avard  F.  Garesche,  S.J.,  10  AVest  17th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  T.  D.  Ken- 
drick's  History  of  the  Yikings  (Lon- 
don :  Methuen )  is  devoted  to  a  record 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Scandi- 
navians in  conquest  and  colonization 
abroad.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
chapter  is  that  dealing  with  the  fate 
of  the  colony  founded  by  Erik  the  Red 
in  Greenland,  and  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Norse  discovery  of 
America.  On  the  first  of  these  a  flood 
of  light  has  lately  been  thrown  by  the 
excavations  at  Herjulfsnes  and  Gardar, 
which  disclosed  evidence  of  a  marked 
deterioration  of  the  climate  in  historic 
times,  and  also  proved  that  the  colon- 
ists, though  the  hard  conditions  of  their 
existence  preyed  more  and  more  upon 
their  health  and  physique,  clung  loyal- 
ly to  Christianity  and  did  not,  as  Dr. 
Nansen  surmised,  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  neighboring  Eskimo  and  thus 
disappear  by  gradual  absorption.  Com- 


parison of  the  dresses  worn — which 
have  been  wonderfully  preserved  in  the 
Museum  at  Copenhagen— with  known 
European  fashions  indicates  that  the 
Norsemen  survived  in  this  inhospitable 
region  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  if,  indeed,  we  cannot  accept 
the  story  told  by  Bjorn  Jonsson  of  the 
discovery  of  the  fresh  corpse  of  a  last 
survivor  as  late  as  1550. 


After  standing  up  for  Carlyle  as  a 
prophetic  prose-poet,  Alfred  Noyes  in 
his  collection  of  essays,  The  Opalescent 
Parrot  (Sheed  &  Ward),  lays  hands  on 
John  Bunyan  and  soon  has  him  down 
from  his  perch.  "Over  this  chapter" 
says  a  writer  in  the  London  Tahlet, 
"we  have  rejoiced  with  great  joy. 
Quite  apart  from  our  Catholic  dislike 
of  Bunyan 's  theology,  we  are  among 
those  who  believe  that  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  its  companion  works  have 
long  been  enormously  overrated.  They 
were  found  on  bookshelves  when  or- 
dinary fiction  was  forbidden,  and  there- 
fore they  made  an  impression  upon 
millions  of  minds  out  of  proportion  to 
their  merits  as  literature  and  in  despite 
of  their  grievous  lapses  from  truly 
Christian  feeling.  Dr.  Noyes  is  very 
severe  indeed  on  Bunyan 's  reputation; 
but  we  would  go  as  far  as  he  does  and 
further." 


The  New  England  dialect  is  said  by 
a  recent  writer  to  be  extinct,  but  it  is 
not  so  in  many  of  the  rural  districts; 
nor  is  not  so  where  any  of  the  elder 
generation  survive.  It  will  be  a  thous- 
and pities  if  it  does  become  obsolete, 
because  Yankee  English  is  real  Eng- 
lish. Many  of  its  still  familiar  words 
and  phrases,  now  obsolete  in  England 
itself,  are  all  in  Shakspeare,  such  as 
"tetchy,"  "batch"  (for  a  crusty  per- 
son), "muss"  (for  a  fight),  "flap- 
jacks, "  "  thills, "  "  orts, "  "  tether ' '  and 
"on't"  for  "of  it."  We  have  a  store- 
house of  this  good  old  English  in  the 
Biglow  Papers! 

It  is  easier  to  admire  a  saint  than  to 
imitate  him.- — A.F.K. 
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— With  the  development  of  courses 
in  sociology  questions  primarily  of  an- 
thropologic interest,  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  our  Catholic  colleges.  For 
anthropology  is  concerned  with  primi- 
tive social  institutions,  like  the  family, 
the  State,  and  private  property,  which 
are  also  treated  in  sociology.  The  ques- 
tion of  primitive  religion  is  one  that 
will  not  be  overlooked.  But  how  few 
reliable  treatises  there  are,  either  in 
texts  of  anthropology  or  sociology, 
which  cover  this  vital  theme  in  an  un- 
biased and  scholarly  manner !  Evolu- 
tionism of  the  crassest  kind  runs  riot 
through  all  the  popular  discussions  of 
religion  in  primitive  society.  Catholic 
teachers  of  sociology,  therefore,  will 
learn  with  joy  that  Father  AVilhelm 
Schmidt,  S.V.D.,  has  taken  time  from 
his  larger  anthropological  researches  to 
write  an  adequate  text  book  on  this 
subject.  Written  originally  in  German, 
the  work  is  now  presented  in  an  Eng- 
lish garb,  under  the  title.  The  OiHgin 
and  Growth  of  Religion,  Facts  and 
Theories  (Lincoln  MacVeagh,  The  Dial 
Press,  N.  Y.).  What  made  an  adequate 
treatment  of  this  subject  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  especially  diffi- 
cult was  the  false  supposition,  naively 
spread  by  writers  hostile  to  Revela- 
tion, that  the  field  of  comparative  re- 
ligion could  not  be  adequately  treated 
from  a  Catholic  viewpoint.  For  they 
boldly  stated  that  believers  in  Revela- 
tion approached  the  subject  thoroughly 
biased,  and  incompetent  to  give  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  many  data 
gathered  by  ethnologists  and  explorers 
among  primitive  peoples.  But  recent 
works  like  those  by  Fathers  Schmidt, 
Brunsmann,  Anwander,  and  Bishop  Le 
Roy  show  that  Catholic  scholars  can 
give  as  lucid  and  as  scientific  a  presen- 
tation of  the  facts  of  primitive  belief 
and  religion  as  those  who  approach  the 
subject  from  the  evolutionary  point  of 
view.  Father  Schmidt 's  work  is  one  of 
immense  erudition,  inasmuch  as  he  not 
only  outlines  the  development  of  the 
comparative  history  of  religion,  but 
also  appraises  critically  all  the  many 


attempts  that  have  been  made  during 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
to  account  for  religious  phenomena. 
The  chapter  on  "The  Primitive  High 
God"  and  also  the  following  one  on 
"The  Progressive  Recognition  of  the 
Primitive  High  God  During  the  Twen- 
tieth Century"  show  what  advance  has 
been  made  over  the  earlier  unscientific 
views  of  Tylor,  Compte,  Lubbock, 
M'Lennan,  etc.  With  a  splendid  com- 
mand of  ethnologic  data  from  widelj^ 
separated  fields,  especially  from  among 
the  really  primitive  people  like  the 
Pj^gmies,  Father  Schmidt  shows  that 
the  existence  of  primitive  monotheism 
among  practically  all  peoples  of  the 
world  is  no  longer  a  pious  supposition, 
but  a  well-established  fact.  In  fact,  on 
account  of  its  numerous  excursions  into 
the  fields  of  ethnology  and  primitive 
culture,  the  book  will  well  repay  read- 
ing, not  only  by  the  student  of  the 
history  of  religion,  but  also  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  primitive  cul- 
ture. It  will  be  an  arsenal  of  up-to- 
date  scientific  data  for  our  Catholic 
teachers,  speakers,  and  writers,  when- 
ever they  are  called  upon  to  illustrate 
the  well  established  theses  of  Catholic 
theology  in  the  light  of  modern 
ethnological  research. — Albert  Mun- 
tsch,  S.J. 

— Christ  Our  Brother,  by  Dr.  Karl 
Adam,  of  the  University  of  Tiibingen, 
translated  by  Dom  Justin  McCann, 
O.S.B.,  deals  with  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
life  and  work.  His  preaching  and  pray- 
er. The  emphasis  throughout  is  upon 
a  deep  appreciation,  not  only  of  the 
divinity  and  transcendence  of  Our 
Lord,  but  also  of  His  humanity  and 
fellowship  with  us  as  of  essential  im- 
portance for  our  Christian  lives.  It  is 
regrettable  that  some  of  the  author's 
statements  are  open  to  dispute.  We 
think  these  mistakes  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  would  not  subscribe  to 
Msgr.  F.  C.  Kolbe's  condemnation  of 
the  book  (see  his  review  of  it  in  the 
Southern  Cross,  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa, 
April  1)  as  one  which  "will  do  more 
harm  than  good."  It  contains  much 
that  is  admirable  and  timely,  and  in 
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JUST       PUBLISHED 
Apologetics 

A  Class  Manual  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Beligion 

By  Paul  J.  Glenn,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Columbus 
Cloth,  8vo.,  300  Pages  Net  $2.00 

It  seeks  to  manifest  the  reason  behind  the  Catholic  Eeligion,  and  it  does 
its  work  well.  Clarity,  order,  directness,  and  interest  are  the  outstanding  notes 
of  its  appeal.  Avoiding  the  danger  of  a  mere  rationalization  of  faith,  the  book 
recognizes  and  utilizes  the  truth  that  philosophy  is  the  "preamble  of  the  faith" 
and  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Eeligion  is  the  very  atrium  of  the  House 
and  Kingdom  of  God. 
Previously  Published — By  the  same  author: 

Dialectics 

A  Class  Manual  in  Formal  Logic 
Cloth. Net    $1.50 

Ethics 

A  Class  Manual  in  Moral  Philosophy 
Cloth. Net    $2.00 

The  History  of  Philosophy 

A  Textboolc  for  Undergraduates 
Cloth. Net    $3.00 


B.  Herder  Book  Co., 


15  and  17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


its  weaker  parts  merely  illustrates  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  it  is  difficult 
to  combine  theological  accuracy  and 
historical  criticism  with  a  genuine 
spirit  of  devotion.     (MacMillan.) 

— The  latest  fascicle  of  the  Florile- 
gium  Patristicum,  edited  by  Dr.  B. 
Geyer  and  Dr.  J.  Zellinger  (Bonn)  : 
(Peter  Hanstein),  contains  Magisfri 
Echardi  Quaestiones  et  Sermo  Paris- 
iensis,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Geyer.  The 
Quaestiones,  previously  edited  by 
Longpre  and  Grabmann,  throw  light  on 
the  teaching  and  development  of  Mas- 
ter Eckard.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Ser- 
mo, which  was  discovered  and  edited 
by  Denifle.  Dr.  Geyer  shows  consider- 
able ingenuity  in  restoring  the  text  of 
both  the  Quaestiofies  and  the  Sermo. 
The  editions  of  the  Florilegium  Patris- 
ticum,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  are 
intended  mainly  for  school  use,  but 
deserve  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
critical  scholar  because  they  are  ac- 
curate and  well  printed. 


— Family  Instructions  in  a  New 
Way,  by  the  Eev.  Edward  Charles 
Hearn,  is  the  title  of  a  volume  publish- 
ed by  the  Parish  Visitors  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate, 328  W.  71st  Str.,  New  York 
City.  The  author  writes  of  family  life 
in  such  a  way  as  to  recall  the  beauty 
and  value  of  a  true  Christian  home, 
and  his  book  ought  to  prove  helpful  in 
restoring  Catholic  family  life,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  society  is  not 
to  perish  of  the  errors  and  vices  recent- 
ly castigated  by  Pius  XI  in  his  ency- 
clical letter  "Casti  connubii. " 

— We  hasten  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  German  readers  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Linhardt's  little  volume  en- 
titled, TJnsere  Ideale,  in  which  the 
noted  German  pulpiteer  treats  life's 
problems  in  the  white  light  of  Cath- 
olic philosophy.  He  discusses  the  mean- 
ing and  import  of  life  in  a  truly  Igna- 
tian  manner;  there  follow  sermons  on 
freedom,  law,  conscience,  extent  and 
limits    of    human    responsibility,    etc. 
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The  addresses  on  sex  life  are  veritable 
miniature  jewels.  The  sermons  on 
work,  recreation,  art,  luxury,  etc.,  are 
wortliy  of  wide  distribution  in  pamph- 
let form.    (Herder.) 

— Moral  Theology :  A  Complete 
Course  Based  on  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  the  Best  Modern  Authorities,  by 
the  Rev.  John  A.  McHugh,  O.P.,  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Callan,  O.P.,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  warmly 
recommended  in  this  Review,  is  now 
complete  in  Uxo  volumes.  Vol.  IT  com- 
prises over  800  pages  and  embraces  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  moral  virtues, 
the  duties  of  particular  classes  of  men, 
and  the  duties  of  men  in  the  use  of  the 
Sacraments — a  somewhat  peculiar,  but 
sufficiently  comprehensive  division. 
The  authors  closely  follow  St.  Thomas, 
but  ahvays  keep  their  eyes  on  present- 
day  conditions  and  the  teaching  of  tlie 
best  modern  authorities.  Why  Latin 
should  be  used  for  certain  portions  of 
tlie  treatise  (on  the  Sixth  Command- 
ment and  the  absolution  of  an  accom- 
plice) which  can  decently  be  expressed 
in  the  vernacular,  we  fail  to  see.  Nor 
do  Ave  understand  why  the  English 
adaptation  of  Koch's  Moral  Theology 
in  five  volumes  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
l)ibliography.  McHugh's  and  Callan "s 
floral  Theology  stands  midway  be- 
tween those  of  Slater  and  Koch, and 
will  no  doubt  serve  its  purpose  well, 
for  it  has  the  merits  of  correctness, 
clarity,  and  brevity  and  the  print  is 
quite  attractive.  (Joseph  F.  Wagner, 
Inc.)— C.D.U. 

— Die  Staats-  und  Kirchenlehre  Au- 
cjustins  und  Hire  Fortivirkung  im  Mit- 
telalter  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  con- 
taining a  lecture  by  Dr.  E.  Goller  on 
the  genuine  teaching  of  St.  Augustine 
on  regnum  and  sacerdotium.  (which  has 
been  misrepresented  by  such  writers  as 
Troeltsch  and  Bernheim)  and  its  effects 
upon  theory  and  practice  in  the  Cath- 
olic Middle  Ages.  The  author  shows 
that  some  of  the  Saint's  ideas  can  be 
traced  through  Suarez  and  Bossuet  to 
Leo  XIII,  and  that  they  still  continue 


to    exercise    a    powerful    influence    on 
Catholic  thought.     (Herder  &  Co.) 

— The  World  and  the  Cloister  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  books  of  spiritual 
experience,  all  the  more  acceptable  be- 
cause Sister  Teresa  Eletta  of  Florence, 
whose  life  it  relates,  belongs  to  our 
time.  She  closely  resembles  the  "Little 
Flower  of  Jesus."  There  are  lights 
and  shadoAvs  in  her  life,  but  through  it 
all  runs  the  passionate  devotion  to 
Jesus,  her  first  and  only  love — "Gesu, 
mio  primo  amore,"  as  she  so  often  ex- 
pressed it.  The  book  has  an  introduc- 
tion by  Fr.  Benedict  Williamson.  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.) 

— The  second  and  concluding  volume 
of  Dr.  Friedrich  Zoepfl's  Deutsche 
Kulturgeschichte  (Herder  &  Co.)  is  as 
deserving  of  praise  as,  and  even  more 
readable  than,  the  first,  which  we 
recommended  some  time  ago.  It  re- 
counts the  historj^  of  civilization  in 
Germany  from  the  16th  century  to  the 
present  time.  Those  portions  dealing 
with  the  Protestant  Reformation  and 
the  socalled  Catholic  counter-Reforma- 
tion are  of  particular  interest.  The 
work  is  what  so  few  works  of  this  kind 
are — scientifically  accurate  in  every 
detail,  popular  in  style  and  treat- 
ment, and  instructive  and  entertaining 
throughout.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
indicate  the  Avealth  of  its  contents  in 
a  short  notice.  We  are  glad  that  Cath- 
olics Avho  wish  to  study  the  cultural 
historj^  of  Germany  need  not  liereafter 
go  for  information  to  such  unreliable 
and  bigoted  writers  as,  e.gi,  Johannes 
Scherr.' 

— The  papers  read  at  the  Summer 
School  of  Catholic  Studies  at  Cam- 
l)ridge  during  July  and  August,  1929, 
have  been  collected  and  ]niblished  un- 
der the  title  of  Sir  Sacraments.  Such 
Avell-knoAvn  scholars  as  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Joyce,  S.J.,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pope,  O.P., 
and  others,  of  ecinal  ability  and  note, 
are  sufficient  recommendation  of  the 
book's  merits.  (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 
-C.  J.  Q. 
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— A  veritable  treasure-trove  of  in- 
formation on  the  timely  and  important 
subject  of  mixed  marriages  {De  Matri- 
moniis  Mixtis  Eorumque  Remediis)  by 
Father  Francis  Ter  Haar,  C.SS.R.,  has 
recently  come  to  our  notice.  The  book 
is  a  very  thorough  treatment  of  this 
problem,  giving  the  history  of  the 
Church's  prohibition  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, and  the  reasons  for  her  action; 
the  dangers,  the  dispensations,  and  the 
guarantees,  etc.  The  remedies  to  be 
applied  are  carefully  treated  and  as 
carefully  examined.  In  the  Appendix 
the  author  has  gathered  together  facts 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
An  example  (one  of  many)  of  just 
what  happens  here  in  the  United 
States,  will,  we  believe,  open  the  eyes 
of  quite  a  few  to  the  grave  dangers  re- 
sulting from  mixed  marriages.  The 
author  quotes  one  priestly  witness 
as  follows  :  ' '  One  of  our  bishops  asserts 
that  out  of  450  cases  of  mixed  mar- 
riages which  fell  under  his  notice,  '  four 
hundred  proved  fatal  to  the  faith  and 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  offspring  to  these 
marriages  were  lost  to  the  Church'." 
(Rev.  W.  Dwight  in  Courtship  and 
Marriage,  page  54).  (Marietti,  Turin). 
— C.  J.  Q. 

— Da  Kommt  der  Heilige  has 
been  hailed  by  a  biographer  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  long  list  of  recent  Franciscana. 
The  authors,  Verano  Magni  and  An- 
ton Grumann,  permit  two  associates  of 
St.  Francis  to  step  forward  and  dis- 
close the  life  of  their  great  Saint  by 
revealing  their  own  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  him.  Da  Kommt  der  Heilige 
was  intended  largely,  it  appears,  for 
Third  Order  consumption ;  however, 
the  book  can  be  unreservedly  recom- 
mended to  all  Catholics.   (Herder.) 

■ — In  looking  over  some  of  the  recent 
collections  of  sermons  from  Catholic 
Germany  we  noticed  that  the  preacher 
almost  invariably  takes  cognizance  of 
the  economic  stress  that  weighs  upon 
the  country  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
World  War.  This  linking  of  the  gospel 
message    with   the    actualities    of    our 


A   Superior   Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

"The  Echo  .  '.  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall   be   glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 
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564  Dodge  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CATECHISM 

of 

GREGORIAN    CHANT 

BY  THE 
VERY  REV.  GREGORY  HuGLE,  O.S.B. 

Conception  Abbey,  Mo. 
This  Catechism  of  Gregorian  Chant 
owes  its  existence  to  the  ever-growing 
interest  in  ancient  plainsong  and  to 
the  world-w^ide  movement  of  liturgical 
revival.  Price  75c 

"Here  is  an  admirable  little  work, 
covering-  the  field  thoroughly,  and  treat- 
ing the  subject  with  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  style.  The  catechetical  form 
of  question  and  answer  has  been  followed 
throughout,  making  it  possible  for  the 
author  to  condense  his  material  into  a 
handy  pocket  size  volume  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  This  new 
work  should  prove  invaluable  for  schools 
and  seminaries  studying  the  Chant,  and 
since  the  different  points  are  carefully 
illustrated,  it  could  likewise  serve  as  an 
excellent  self-instruction  manual  in  the 
practice  and  principles  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant." 

The  Catholic  Press  Union,  Cleveland  O. 

Published  by 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 

119  West  40th  Street 

New  York 
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own  time  lends  to  sermons  a  practical 
value  and  appeal  which  save  them 
from  being  glittering  generalities.  We 
have  already  called  attention  to  this 
note  of  timeliness  in  the  former  re- 
vicAvs  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Linhardt  of  Munich.  In  his 
latest  volume,  Von  Menschen  unci 
Ding\en  der  Zeit  (Herder  &  Co.), 
priests  and  preachers  will  find  a  splen- 
did application  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
new^  conditions  begotten  of  new  times 
and  new  ideas.  The  four  sections  of 
the  book  will  serve  as  models  for  timely 
Lenten  courses. — A.M. 

— Recent  pamphlets  by  the  Paulist 
Press  (401  W.  59th  Str!,  New  York) 
are:  (1)  Three  Great  Encyclicals,  con- 
taining Leo  XIII  's  on  the  Condition  of 
Labor,  Pins  XI 's  on  the  Christian  Edu- 
cation of  Youth  and  on  Christian  Mar- 
riage, together  with  the  first  radio  mes- 
sage broadcast  from  the  Vatican  City 
as  an  apendix;  (2)  Evolution  and  Re- 
ligion: Facing  the  Facts  and  Belief  in 
God  and  in  Evolution:  The  Harmony 
of  Religion  and  Science,  both  by  the 
Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  Ph.D.,  who 
takes  the  ground  that  evolution  is  a 
well-established  scientific  theory  and 
that  for  theologians  and  philosophers 
to  oppose  it,  is  apt  to  compromise  re- 
ligion b}^  falsely  representing  it  as  ir- 
reconcilable with  science.  The  author 
leans  heavily  on  Wasmann  and  Dor- 
lodot. 

— Fr.  Willibrord  Lampen,  O.F.M., 
attributes  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
modern  theologians  on  the  Seotist 
theory  of  the  causality  of  the  Sacra- 
ments largely  to  the  fact  that  the  per- 
tinent texts  of  the  leading  theologians 
of  the  Franciscan  School  are  not  gener- 
ally available,  and,  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  all,  has  collected  and  reprinted 
them  in  Fascicle  XXVI  of  the  "Flori- 
legium  Patristicum,"  that  useful  col- 
lection of  texts  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Geyer 
and  Dr.  J.  Zellinger.  The  authors  cited 
are :  Alexander  of  Hales,  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  Richard  of  Middleton,  AVilliam  of 
Ware,  and  Bl.  John  Duns  Scotus  him- 
self.    These  are  the  "magni  doctores" 


followed  by  the  lesser  writers  of  the 
Franciscan  School.  All  of  them  teach 
that  the  sacramental  signs  are  at  least 
true  moral  causes,  and  not  merel.y 
physical  conditions  or  occasions  of 
grace.  As  Dr.  Pohle  observed  long  ago 
(cfr.  Pohle-Preuss,  The  Sacraments, 
Vol.  I,  p.  144  fp.),  these  writers  have 
been  misrepresented  by  Soto.  (Bonn: 
Peter  Hanstein.) 

— Three  good  text  books  for  the  un- 
dergraduate student  engaged  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  are :  Logic  and 
Epistemology,  by  Father  A.  C.  Cotter, 
S.J.,  professor  of  Apolegetics  at  Wes- 
ton College;  Introduction  to  Meta- 
physics, by  Charles  C.  Miltner  and 
Daniel  C.  0 'Grady,  of  Notre  Dame 
University;  and  Elements  of  Psy- 
chology, by  Father  James  F.  Barrett. 
All  three  volumes  present  their  matter 
in  a  clear  and  popular  style,  and  are 
attractively  gotten  up.  They  can  all 
be  recommended  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Catholic  professor  and 
the  Catholic  student.  The  first  is  pub- 
lished by  Stratford,  the  second  by 
Macmillan,  and  the  third  bv  the  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.— C.J.Q. 

— Mediaeval  Spirituality,  by  Felix 
Vernet,  and  The  Christian  and  the 
Spiritual  Life,  by  the  Rev.  V.  B.  Mas- 
son,  O.P.,  are  the  latest  offerings  of 
"The  Catholic  Library  of  Religious 
Knowledge."  The  first  volume  lays  no 
claim  to  be  either  complete  or  exhaus- 
tive on  the  subject  it  undertakes  to 
treat ;  it  merely  endeavors  to  sketch 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  spirituality 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  light  of 
modern  research.  The  second  treatise 
groups  together  by  way  of  synthesis 
those  questions  of  which  some  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  if  one  is  to  under- 
take with  any  profit  the  study  of  as- 
cetic and  mystical  theology.  Both  books 
should  appeal  to  all  Catholic  students 
and  scholars  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects. While  each  carries  brief  bib- 
liographies, we  miss  the  indices,  so 
helpful  in  works  of  such  a  complexion. 
(B.  Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


Don  SeitZj  in  his  life  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
tells  a  story  of  a  young  rejaorter  on  the  New 
York  World  who  was  sent  to  cover  a  revival 
meeting,  and  to  whom,  in  the  midst  of  the 
proceedings,  an  exhorter  bent  and  said: 
"Will  you  not  come  forward?" 

"Excuse  me,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  am 
a  reporter  and  am  here  only  on  business. ' ' 

"But,"  said  the  revivalist,  "there  is  no 
business   so   momentous  as  the   Lord 's. ' ' 

' '  Maybe  not, ' '  said  the  reporter,  ' '  but  you 
don 't  know  Mr.  Pulitzer. ' ' 


' '  Nature, ' '  said  the  philosopher,  ' '  always 
makes  compensation.  If  one  eye  loses  sight, 
the  other  becomes  stronger;  if  one  ear  loses 
hearing,  the   other  becomes   more   acute. ' ' 

' '  I  believe  you  're  right, ' '  said  Pat.  "  1  've 
always  noticed  that  when  a  man  has  one  leg 
short,  the  other  is  longer. ' ' 


A  man  went  into  Cohen 's  bookstore  and 
asked :  ' '  Have  you  a  copy  of  '  Who 's  Who 
and  What's  What,'  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome?" 
The  clerk  replied,  "No,  Sir;  but  ve  got 
'Who's  He  and  Vat's  He  Got,'  by  Brad- 
street.  ' ' 


When  Joan  of  x\rc  was  canonized,  a  French 
abbe  and  an  English  friar  sat  on  one  of  the 
tribunes  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  not  far  from 
the  throne  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiif.  The 
abbe  could  not  see  the  ceremonies  very  well 
from  where  he  sat,  and  tried  to  squeeze  into 
a  bench,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  sat  the 
portly  friar.  Determined  to  obtain  a  better 
coign  of  vantage,  the  Frenchman  repeatedly 
called  to  the  friar:  "  Fac  iit  videam!" 
(Give  me  a  chance  to  see!)  The  friar  an- 
SAvered:  "  Non  est  hie  locus  tuus."  (There 
is  no  room  for  you  here ! )  The  abbe,  who 
perceived  by  the  friar's  accent  that  he  was 
dealing  with  an  Englishman,  exclaimed : 
"  Primo  ordine  fuistis  die,  in  quo  cremavistis 
puellam;  sinite  me  primo  ordine  man  ere  hodie, 
dum  canonisamus  eam."  (You  English  were 
in  the  forefront  when  the  Maid  was  burnt ; 
let  me  sit  in  front  to-day  while  she  is  being 
canonized.) 


Modern  Youngster  (seeing  a  rainbow  for 
the  first  time)  :  What  is  it  supposed  to  ad- 
vertise, dad? 


A  puny  little  fellow  in  Edinburgh  ap- 
plied to  join  a  company  of  guides. 

"How  old  are  you?"  asked  the  manageress. 

' '  I  'm  twelve,  mum. ' ' 

' '  You  are  very  small  for  twelve. ' ' 

' '  Ay,  I  'm  wee, ' '  replied  the  child,  ' '  but 
ye  see,  my  father 's  wee  and  my  mither  's 
wee,  an '  ye  canna  get  rats  f  rae  mice. ' ' 
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"Psittacism"  in  the  Teaching  of  Rehgion 


In  a  recent  book,  The  First  Instruc- 
tion of  Children  and  Beginners.  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Catechetical  Tradition 
of  the  C^iurch  (London:  Sliced  & 
Ward),  Fr.  Joseph  Talion,  a  Sclicnt 
missionary  in  the  Philippines  and  an 
educational  expert,  has  marshalled  evi- 
dence to  show  that  what  he  terms 
"psittacism,"  or  the  system  of  impos- 
ing a  bare  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine on  the  memory  of  the  children 
without  previous  understanding,  is 
Protestant  in  origin,  has  crept  into  the 
Church  as  an  abuse,  and  is,  besides, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  peda- 
gogical psychology.  AVe  summarize  the 
contents  of  the  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive booklet  from  an  article  by  Thomas 
Gilbv,  O.P.,  in  BJackfriars  (Vol.  XII, 
Xo.  135)  : 

The  Apostolic  method  of  teaching 
beginners  consisted  in  first  presenting 
tlie  facts  of  sacred  history  and  then 
drawing  out  from  them  the  doctrinal 
elements  of  religion.  This  narrative 
method  was.  continued  by  the  Church 
Fathers.  St.  Augustine  formulated  it 
in  his  treatise  De  Catechizandis  Riidi- 
Ints  as  the  best  way  of  instructing  the 
ignorant.  From  that  time  until  the  so- 
called  Reformation,  this  simple  yet 
effective  method  was  traditional  in  the 
Church. 

The  Hussites  were  apparently  the 
tirst  to  present  an  outline  of  doctrine 
in  short  question-and-answer  form. 
Luther's  Catechism  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  that  parrot  system  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  a  collection  of  ab- 
stract formulas  not  yet  understood.  It 
was  part  of  that  wider  movement  away 


from  the  authority  of  a  living  Churcli 
to  the  authority  of  a  dead  document. 

Luther's  Catechism  spread  rapidly 
through  Germany,  and  to  meet  the 
dang'cr  a  counter  propaganda  was 
launched,  which  finds  its  best  expres- 
sion in  the  Siimma  Doctrinae  Chris- 
tianae  (1554)  a  book  of  about  200  pages 
composed  by  St.  Peter  Canisius  at  the 
charge  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
This  was  twice  compressed,  first  into 
the  Minor  Catechismus  (1558)  of  about 
thirty  pages,  then  into  the  Minimus 
Catechismus  (1560)  of  about  twelve 
pages.  The  first  purpose  of  these 
catechisms  M'as  polemical,  and  only 
afterAvards  were  Catholic  catechisms, 
often  poor  imitations  of  Canisius,  mul- 
tiplied in  countless  numbers  and  used 
as  the  first  means  of  introducing  Cath- 
olic doctrine  to  children  and  beginners. 

The  Catechismus  Romanus  (1566), 
commonly  called  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  for  the  use  of 
catechists  and  priests.  Doctrine  is  ar- 
ranged in  philosophical  order,  but  in- 
sistence is  laid  throughout  on  the  need 
of  relating  before  all  the  story  of  the 
facts  concerning  dogma  or  precept. 
Similarly  Bellarmine's  Dottrina  Breve, 
the  text  of  which  underlies  the  modern 
English  Catechism,  was  not  intended 
for  young  children. 

In  the  following  centuries  great 
teachers  had  cause  to  lament  the  ever- 
growing imposition  of  bare  formulas 
on  the  memory  of  children.  A  method 
of  instruction  Avhich  relies  primarily 
on  the  memorizing  of  abstract  phrases 
stands  rightly  self-condemned.  The 
drilling  of   children   in   verbal   repeti- 
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tions  is  a  by-product  of  the  process  for 
providing  standardized  mass  education 
embodied  in  our  modern  compulsory 
education  laws. 

Pere  Tahon  further  argues  that  the 
memorizing  method  is  based  on  a  false 
piece  of  philosophical  psychology ; 
namel}",  that  there  are  three  distinct 
faculties  of  the  soul,  the  memory,  the 
understanding,  and  the  will,  and  that 
this  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
Thomas,  for  whom  memory  was  not  a 
separate  faculty,  but  an  appanage  of 
the  understanding.  This  contention  is 
disputable,  as  the  Dominican  critic  in 
Blackfriars  shows.  Fr.  Gilby  further- 
more points  to  the  opposite  danger  of 
reducing  the  first  religious  instruction 
of  children  to  the  recounting  of  inter- 
esting tales. 

After  a  brief  study  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Angelic  Doctor  on  the  role  of 
memory  Fr.  Gilby  lays  clown  three 
sensible  conclusions  on  the  subject  of 
teaching  religion,  to  wit:  (1)  children 
are  capable  of  receiving  dogmatic  in- 
struction; (2)  a  beginning  must  be 
made,  not  by  memorizing  formulas,  but 
by  awakening  a  living  interest  through 
the  narrative  method;  (3)  the  dogmatic 
content  of  religion  must  be  isolated  in 
a  crisp  expression  and  may  usefully  be 
committed  to  memorj^ 


Pius  XI  has  directed  that  the  pray- 
ers after  Mass  whicli  have  been  said 
for  sixty  years,  be  said  hence  forward 
for  Russia.  Those  prayers  were  in- 
stituted after  the  suppression  of  the 
Church's  liberty  in  Italy.  The  Fascist! 
have  restored  the  freedom  of  the  Holy 
See ;  but  the  praj^ers  after  Mass  now 
Avill  be  directed  to  the  liberation  of 
Christianity  in  a  great  land  w'hose 
rulers  oppress  the  faith.  When  those 
beautiful  prayers  are  read,  everj^  wor- 
shipper ought  to  advert  to  the  occasion 
for  their  recitation,  and  to  pray  earn- 
estly for  the  return  of  Christian  free- 
dom and  Christian  morals  to  that  vast 
land  in  Eastern  Europe. 


A   Curious  Anomaly  in   American 
Catholic  Life 

To  the  Editor  :— 

Have  3^ou,  as  a  family  man,  observed 
a  curious  anomaly  in  American  Catho- 
lic life? 

Popes,  bishops,  parish  priests  and 
nuns  in  their  schools  warn  constantly 
against  the  breakdown  of  the  home ; 
warn  that  the  home,  which  is  the  centre 
of  civilization,  must  be  kept  sacred  and 
intact,  in  order  that  civilization  may 
be  real. 

Yet  in  diocese,  parish  and  school 
every  Catholic  activity  conflicts  with 
the  thing  that  is  being  taught  theo- 
retically. "Preparation  for  life"  is 
almost  as  complete  an  externalization 
as  the  life  against  which  it  is  directed. 

Let  any  wife  and  mother  try  to  make 
a  home  and  she  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  urging  to  some  external  activity 
for  "the  Church"  outside  of  the  home; 
let  any  husband  and  father  prefer  to 
live  his  religious  life  with  his  family 
privately,  as  a  unit,  and  he  risks  be- 
ing "a  bad  example."  He  must  join 
a  "society,"  if  possible  with  feathered 
hats  and  uniforms  and  tin  swords ;  he 
must  go  to  Communion  in  droves,  and 
to  "communion  breakfast"  at  hotels, 
with  speeches  from  politicians ;  he  must 
eliminate  his  family,  and  his  privacy 
in  religious  matters  is  killed.  If  he  is 
a  "convert,"  it  is  even  worse.  He  is 
advertised — led  like  a  conquered  bar- 
barian at  the  chariot  wheel  of  a  Roman 
triumph. 

Catholic  family  life  in  America  is 
not  to  be  had  without  a  constant  strug- 
gle ;  desire  for  privacy  has  become 
something  eccentric ;  the  American 
concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
has  all  but  vanished;  conversion  is  the 
utmost  triumph  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
we  seem  bent  on  djiscouraging  con- 
version. 

William  Franklin  Sands 
Washington,  D.C. 


Most  men  run   out   of   ideas  before 
they  run  out  of  words. — A.F.K. 


The  attitude  of  the  sects  on  marriage 
and  its  relations  shows  how  futile  it  is 
to  profess  a  religion  in  a  dream  world 
where  no  sin  exists. — A.F.K, 
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A  Word  on  Mental  Culture 

By  the  Rev.  John  McGuire,  S.J. 


Aside  from  divine  revelation,  we 
know  by  the  light  of  unaided  reason 
that  the  human  soul  is  immortal  and 
destined  for  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
A  thousand  years  before  Christ  came, 
the  Greek  Poet  had  said : 
' '  'Tis  true,  'tis  certain 
That  man,  though  dead,  retains 

Part  of  himself, 
The  immortal  mind  remains ' ' ; 
and  the  same  sentiment  has  ever  since 
been  voiced  by  all  classes  and  creeds. 
Destined  for  an  eternity  beyond,  man 's 
ideals  and  aspirations  should  have  ob- 
jectives worthy  of  his  better  nature. 
This  truth  ignored,  small  wonder  that 
many  are  "to  vice  industrious,  but  to 
noble  deeds  timorous  and  slothful," 
since,  to  lose  sight  of  our  last  end  spells 
indifference  to  the  means  necessary 
thereunto. 

The  ancient  Greeks  called  man  an- 
thropos — a  being  looking  heavenward. 
The  less  enlightened  Romans  called 
him,  homo — pertaining  to  the  earth. 
The  philosopher  by  excellence,  a  pagan, 
tells  us  to  look  to  the  end  in  all  things. 
The  intellect  is  the  noblest  faculty  of 
the  soul,  it  was  made  to  know ;  only  an 
infinite  object  can  satisfy  its  restless 
craving  for  truth,  and  there  is  nothing 
infinite  but  God.  The  Christian  looks 
to  Heaven  as  his  final  goal,  knowing 
that  he  has  not  here  a  lasting  abode ; 
the  worldling  deifies  earthly  goods, 
which  may  be  learning,  honors,  repu- 
tation, sensual  pleasures.  He  wants 
to  be,  or  to  seem,  great  in  the  ej^es  of 
the  world,  and  leave  his  name  in  brass 
or  marble,  or  on  the  pages  of  history. 
What  is  true  greatness  ?  A  man  truly 
great  must  have  three  qualities:  (1)  an 
extraordinary  elevation  in  his  views 
and  conceptions;  (2)  a  courage  which 
nothing  can  alarm  or  subdue;  and  (3) 
great  and  wonderful  actions  and  exer- 
tions. To  have  all  these  marks  of  great- 
ness requires  divine  religion,  and  no 
one  ignoring  this  supernatural  element 
can  pursue   a  final  end  worthy  of   a 


joint  heir  with  Christ.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  to  advance  daily  in 
divine  knowledge  that  he  may  be  able 
to  evaluate  more  correctly  temporal 
and  eternal  things.  Hence,  a  system 
of  education  that  ignores  man's  last 
end  and  the  means  necessary  to  attain 
it,  tells  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual  and  the  commonweal.  When 
knowledge  directs  human  affairs  to 
their  proper  ends  it  merits  the  higher 
name  of  wisdom,  it  becomes  a  special 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  takes  on 
the  nature  of  the  supernatural. 

A  thorough  mental  training  requires 
a  long  journey  over  a  road  beset  with 
many  difl^iculties — per  aspera  ad  astra. 
Our  pity  for  the  Greek  student,  burn- 
ing midnight  oil,  and  seasoning  his  un- 
palatable Black  Broth  with  the  sauce 
of  hunger,  changes  to  admiration  when, 
as  a  finished  product,  he  leaves  school 
to  run  his  course  like  a  giant:  The 
soft  life  of  many  students  today  excites 
in  us  a  regret  that  will  increase  as  these 
mental  weaklings  attempt  to  solve  the 
weighty  problems  of  life.  A  well  known 
line  of  Horace  denies  that  life  gives 
man  anything  without  great  labor,  and 
Virgil  is  said  to  have  licked  his  verses 
into  shape  as  the  bear  licks  her  cubs. 
The  labors  of  many,  prominent  in  the 
learned  world,  would  weigh  equally 
with  their  success.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  learning. 

While  it  would  seem  wise  to  reduce, 
in  this  sensuous  age,  the  number  of 
studies  to  a  minimum,  our  curricula 
embrace  a  multitude  of  subjects.  We- 
have  reversed  the  old  adage,  "Nan 
multa,  sed  multum."  Like  a  broad 
and  shallow  river,  the  pallium  of 
knowledge  covers  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, but  too  thinly  to  conceal  the 
sagum  of  ignorance  beneath.  The  while 
we  extol  reason,  prate  about  mental 
progress,  and  deplore  the  intellectual 
blindness  of  our  forebears. 

Not  a  few  aspirants  for  knowledge 
merely     scan     the     lofty     heights     of 
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Parnassus,  some  fail  of  courage  in  the 
ascent,  while  a  few  forge  bravely  on  to 
the  top,  and  take  their  place  among 
the  immortals,  to  become  factors  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  human  affairs. 
The  weakling  ever  sees  a  lion  in  the 
way  and  a  bear  in  the  road.  Dis- 
couraged by  imaginary  obstacles,  he 
will  hardly  meet  real  ones  with  much 
hope  of  success.  In  spite  of  grave 
difficulties  and  handicaps,  men  have 
attained  eminence  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Aristotle  and  Pope  were  de- 
formed, Homer  and  Milton  were  blind 
and  indigent,  Demosthenes  was  defec- 
tive in  speech,  a  termagant  wife  made 
life  miserable  for  Socrates.  Others 
have  won  fame  in  letters  against  the 
odds  of  ill  health,  reverses  of  fortune, 
distracting  cares.  Opposing  difficul- 
ties are  often  like  a  mist  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  vanish  at  near  approach. 
Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  increase 
to  giant  size,  they  will  not  stay  him  who 

"Eeckons  not  of  aught  that  lies  in  his  course, 
As  he   onward    moves   with    the    impetuous 
force 
Of  a  spirit  free  and  unrestrained, 

That   never   will   rest    'till   the   goal   is 
gained. ' ' 


As  students  of  theology  are  aware, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  Patristic  refer- 
ences to  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction.  This  fact  lends  importance 
to  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  frag- 
ment of  a  Coptic  version  of  the 
Didache,  or  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  which  Harnack  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It 
contains  this  passage :  ' '  We  render 
Thee  thanks,  0  Father,  for  the  oil 
made  known  through  Jesus,  Thy  Son." 
This  act  of  thanksgiving  follows  in  the 
text  upon  the  administration  of  Com- 
munion, and  thus  it  is  probable  that 
it  refers  to  Extreme  Unction.  If  so, 
it  furnishes  proof  for  the  practice  of 
sacramental  anointing  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Viaticum  in  the 
early  Church.  (See  a  note  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Review  for  June,  1931,  pp. 
618  sqq.) 


Friar  Odoric  and  His  Irish  Companion 

Since  we  are  to  have  the  celebration 
of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Blessed  Friar  Odoric, 
O.F.M.,  of  Pordenone,  one  of  the 
great  travelers  and  explorers  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  seems  only  fair 
that  there  should  be  a  word  about  his 
companion  on  many  of  these  long 
journeys.  This  was  Friar  James,  an 
Irishman,  who  had  been  attracted  to 
Italy  because  there  he  could  secure 
the  opportunity  more  readily  to  become 
a  Franciscan. 

In  writing  the  chapter  on  ' '  Explora- 
tion and  Geography"  in  my  volume, 
The  Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centimes, 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as 
appears  from  a  record  in  the  public 
books  of  the  town  of  Udine  in  Italy, 
where  the  monaster}^  at  which  both 
Friar  Odoric  and  Friar  James  were 
members  was  situated,  a  present  of  two 
marks  was  made  by  the  municipal 
authorities  to  the  Irish  friar  not  long 
after  Odoric 's  death.  The  reason  for 
the  gift  was  stated  to  be  that  Friar 
James  had  been,  "for  the  love  of  God 
and  of  Odoric"  (a  typical  Celtic  ex- 
pression and  characteristic)  a  com- 
panion of  the  blessed  Odoric  in  his 
wanderings. 

We  hope  that  the  Italian  munici- 
palities of  Udine  and  of  Pordenone  in 
their  celebration  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  the  great  medieval  missionary  and 
traveler,  will  not  forget  his  Irish  com- 
panion. James  J.  Walsh 


It  has  usually  been  the  case  that 
when  men  have  thrust  away  from  them 
what  they  call  old-fashioned  dogmas 
and  creeds,  it  has  been  because  they 
were  afraid  to  face  personally  the  con- 
sequences of  those  dogmas  and  creeds. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  afraid 
to  believe  the  truth. — Casket. 


If  everybody  in  the  world  thought 
the  same  as  I  do,  I  should  think  it  was 
a  queer  world;  if  I  thought  the  same 
as  everybody  else,  it  would  still  be 
queer. — A.F.K. 
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A  Victory  for  State  Absolutism 


By  a  division  of  five  to  four  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  handed  down  a  decision  rejecting 
the  application  of  Prof.  D.  C.  Macin- 
tosh, of  Yale  Divinity  School,  a  citizen 
of  Canada,  for  citizenship  in  the 
United  States.  On  its  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  this  case  had  had  two 
hearings,  the  first  resulting  in  the  re- 
jection of  Dr.  Macintosh,  the  second  in 
a  reversal  of  the  first  decision.  The 
highest  tribunal  sustains  the  initial 
judgment  to  the  effect  that  the  Yale 
teacher  holds  views  which  are  in- 
harmonious with  the  Constitution,  be- 
cause he  stated  in  his  application  that, 
in  the  event  of  war,  he  w^ould  not  bear 
arms  if  he  believed  the  Avar  was  un- 
just or  contrary  to  the  Avill  of  God. 
He  definiteh^  placed  his  duty  to  God 
and  conscience  above  the  right  of  the 
government  to  conscript  him  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  for  this  reason  was 
refused  the  privilege  of  American 
citizenship. 

"The  decision"  says  the  True  Voice 
(XXX,  21),  "marks  another  step  to- 
wards State  absolutism  and  no  ctoubt 
will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  many  simi- 
lar decisions.  The  Professor's  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  participation  in 
an  unjust  war  were  set  aside  as  of  no 
worth.  The  State  is  supreme  even  over 
conscience — that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
decision  in  its  last  analysis.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  a  fact,  citizens  cannot  in 
conscience  volunteer  in  a  war  which 
they  know  to  be  unjust.  It  is  true  that 
conscription,  which  is  now  generally 
adopted,  leaves  them  no  alternative. 
They  are  forced  into  service  under  this 
system  without  regard  for  scruples  of 
conscience.  But,  theoretically,  the 
stand  of  the  Yale  Professor  for  the 
supremacy  of  conscience  was  right." 

"It  is  notable,"  adds  our  contempo- 
rary, "that  from  this  decision  of  the 
Court  the  four  justices  who  are  known 
as  'liberals'  dissented.  They  recognized 
the  rights  of  conscience  as  against 
government  absolutism. ' ' 


The  words  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
in  writing  '  the  minority  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  case  of  applicants  for 
citizenship  who  refuse  to  bear  arms  in 
defense  of  the  country  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all : 

"Among  the  specific  requirements  as 
to  beliefs,  we  find  none  to  the  effect 
that  one  shall  not  be  naturalized  if  by 
reason  of  his  religious  convictions  he 
is  opposed  to  M-ar  and  is  unwilling  to 
bear  arms.  In  view  of  the  questions 
which  have  repeatedly  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  rela- 
tion to  such  beliefs,  and  having  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  Congress  when  its 
decision  was  of  immediate  importance 
in  the  raising  of  armies,  the  omission 
of  such  an  express  statement  from  the 
naturalization  statute  is  highly  signifi- 
cant. .  .  .  While  it  has  always  been 
recognized  that  the  supreme  power  of 
government  may  be  exerted  and  dis- 
obedience to  its  commands  may  be 
punished,  we  know  that  with  many  of 
our  worthy  citizens  it  would  be  a  most 
heart-searching  question  if  they  were 
asked  whether  they  would  promise  to 
obey  a  law  believed  to  be  in  conflict 
with  religious  duty.  When  one's  be- 
lief collides  with  the  power  of  the 
State,  the  latter  is  supreme  within  its 
sphere  and  submission  or  punishment 
follows.  But,  in  the  forum  of  con- 
science, duty  to  a  moral  power  higher 
than  the  State  has  always  been  main- 
tained. The  reservation  of  that  su- 
preme obligation,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, would  unquestionably  be  made 
by  many  of  our  conscientious  and  law- 
abiding  .  citizens. ' ' 

It  is  deeply  humiliating  for  us  Cath- 
olics, that  the  Catholic  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Pierce  Butler, 
whose  appointment  by  President  Hard- 
ing nine  years  ago  was  so  triumphantly 
hailed  in  the  Catholic  press,  was  not 
among  those  who  recognized  the  rights 
of  conscience,  but  voted  in  favor  of 
State  absolutism. 
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The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch 

The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Foch 
(Marechal  Foch.  Memoir es  pour  ser- 
vir  a  VHistoire  de  la  Guerre  de  1914- 
1918;  2  vols.  Paris:  Plon),  which  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Col.  T. 
Bentley  Mott  {The  Memoirs  of  Marshal 
Foch;  2  vols.  London:  Heinemann), 
are  rather  unfavorably  reviewed  in  the 
Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times,  the  principal  book  review  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  reviewer, 
evidently  a  high  military  officer,  says 
among  other  things : 

"A  note  tells  us:  'In  the  course  of 
the  year  1920  Marshal  Foch,  yielding 
to  the  insistence  of  those  about  him, 
decided  to  write  his  reminiscences  of 
the  War.  He  directed  his  stafif  officers 
to  collect  the  necessary  documents  and 
to  draw  up  a  strictly  objective  recital 
of  the  events  in  which  he  had  taken 
part.'  Between  1921  and  1928  the 
Marshal  used  this  recital  'as  a  frame- 
work, which  he  considerably  altered 
and  enlarged, '  for  his  narrative,  adding 
his  personal  reflections  and  recollec- 
tions ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
reader  has  before  him  'the  thoughts 
of  the  War's  great  victor  exactly  as  he 
set  them  down.'  The  insistence  of 
those  about  the  Marshal  has  at  any 
rate  resulted  in  his  composing  a  fore- 
word of  nineteen  pages  summarizing 
his  life  and  education,  and  a  shorter 
preface  dealing  with  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  the  fallacies  of  the  French 
General  Staff  doctrine,  'limited  .  .  . 
for  all  ranks  to  one  magnificent  formu- 
la :  the  offensive. '  Both  foreword  and 
preface  are  deserving  of  close  atten- 
tion. The  body  of  the  book  is  not, 
however,  the  memorial  one  would  like 
to  see  of  this  great  French  soldier.  He 
was  obviously  little  interested  in,  per- 
haps would  gladh^  have  forgotten,  the 
earlier  part  of  the  War,  before  he  re- 
ceived the  strategic  command ;  for  his 
share  in  it  was  far  from  brilliant.  The 
narrative  of  it  is  in  many  places  inac- 
curate and  remarkable  for  what  it 
leaves  out.  The  account  even  of  the 
later  period,  which  properly  takes  up 


more  than  half  the  book,  betrays  an  old 
man's  vanity,  an  inclination  to  at- 
tribute too  large  a  share  of  the  final 
success  to  the  French  and  a  desire  to 
exhibit  M.  Clemenceau  in  an  unfavor- 
able light." 

The  reviewer  goes  into  considerable, 
largely  technical  detail  to  prove  his 
thesis,  and  finally  concludes  by  saying : 

"It  seems  almost  possible  that  the 
appreciation  of  Marshal  Foch  by  his 
contemporary  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  the  military  publicist,  Colonel 
Mayer,  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  chief  command  suited  him  because 
he  was  not  precise  and  it  only  required 
the  formulation  of  general  ideas,  of 
which  after  his  experience  as  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Staff  College  he  had 
plenty.  He  could  not  work  out  plans 
in  detail,  any  more  than  he  could  finish 
his  sentences.  Foch  was  in  his  right 
place  as  commander  at  the  close,  just 
as  Joffre  was  at  the  beginning. ' ' 

Of  Mott's  translation  of  the  memoirs 
the  Times  reviewer  says : 

"Colonel  Mott,  who  was  American 
liaison  officer  at  Foch's  headquarters, 
has  made  a  somewhat  free  translation, 
which  does  not  always  do  justice  to  the 
original  French ;  he  does  not  seem  to 
know  the  exact  equivalent  of  French 
military  terms  and  his  footnotes  are 
not  always  accurate.  .  .  .  The  book, 
except  for  its  binding,  is  not  so  well  got 
up  as  the  French  original.  The  photo- 
graphs are  fewer  and  not  so  well 
selected;  the  maps  fewer  and  less  well 
reproduced  (the  French  version  con- 
tains a  Morhange  map,  of  the  absence 
of  which  in  the  English  translation  we 
have  complained)  ;  and  the  descriptive 
page  headlines  of  the  original  are 
missing." 


The  very  fact  that  some  Catholic 
parents  are  not  afraid  that  their  chil- 
dren will  lose  the  faith,  is  in  itself  a 
sign  of  weak  appreciation  of  facts  as 
they  are.  The  best  instructed  Catho- 
lics who  ever  lived  have  been  the  slow- 
est to  expose  their  charges  to  scandals 
and  temptations. 
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A  Linguistic  Puzzle 


By  the  Rev.  Albert  Muntsch,  S.J.,  St.  Louis  University 

The  occurrence  of  different  forms  of 
language 


-one  for  men  and  one  for 
women — among  some  of  the  uncivilized 
races  has  been  a  puzzle  to  both  linguists 
and  anthropologists.  Sometimes  this 
difference  of  language  extends  only  to 
terms  of  relationship.  Thus  among  the 
Flatheads  (Kalispel)  now  located  at 
St.  Ignatius  Mission  in  western  Mon- 
tana, the  woman,  when  referring  to 
her  father  or  mother,  uses  an  entirely 
different  word  than  that  used  by  the 
man  when  speaking  of  these  relatives. 

Among  the  (Black)  Caribs  of 
British  Honduras  this  difference  of 
language  extends  farther  than  to  terms 
of  relationship.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  women  have  their  own  language, 
yet  the  Carib  women  of  Punta  Gorda 
and  Stann  Creek  have  many  words  of 
their  own,  which  differ  from  those  used 
by  the  men.  Thus  the  four  words  used 
by  men:  iidang^,  tugundung,  wayum, 
and  harana,  meaning  respectively  into, 
'because,  crab,  and  sea,  are  changed  as 
follows  into  the  woman 's  terminology : 
lidang,  dugundung,  huur,  and  barawa. 
Of  course,  in  three  of  these  cases  there 
seems  to  be  merely  a  slight  phonetic 
variation  between  the  two  sets  of  words, 
but  in  other  cases  the  women  use  an 
entirely  different  word  from  that  used 
by  the  men.  What  accounts  for  this 
linguistic  puzzle? 

The  answer  is  found  in  some  his- 
torical facts.  The  Caribs  are  really  a 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  Indians 
and  constitute  one  of  the  larger  lin- 
guistic stocks  or  families  of  the 
northern  part  of  South  America.  They 
dwell  along  the  lower  Orinoco  and  in 
what  is  now  Guiana.  Shortly  before 
the  discovery  of  America,  i.e.,  during 
the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Caribs  began  to  make  inroads  upon 
the  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  They 
were  very  much  feared  by  the  more 
peacefully  inclined  Arawaks,  for  they 
had  the  reputation  of  devouring  the 
men  taken  in  battle  and  of  keeping  the 


women  as  their  wives  or  slaves.  In 
fact  the  word  "cannibal"  is  derived 
from  the  Spanish  word  Caribe  or 
Carib. 

The  Carib  Indians  made  war  es- 
pecially upon  the  peaceful  Arawaks. 
From  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  and 
Martinique  they  sometimes  undertook 
voyages  of  280-300  kilometers.  When 
they  landed  on  an  island,  they  killed 
all  the  men,  kept  their  heads  as 
trophies,  and  roasted  and  ate  the  bodies 
of  their  victims.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren, however,  were  adopted  into  the 
tribe,  whence  we  have  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  explorers 
found  a  language  among  the  women 
which  differed  from  that  of  the  men. 
This  double  language  had  already  been 
noted  by  the  missionaries  and  voyagers 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The 
Caribs  continued  this  process  of 
slaughtering  the  men  and  taking  the 
women  as  their  wives  and  slaves,  as 
they  advanced  into  the  islands  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles.  But  these  women 
spoke  Arawak  and  taught  this  lan- 
guage to  their  daughters,  whilst  the 
sons  adopted  Carib,  that  is  the  lan- 
guage of  their  fathers.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  there  arose  the  two  langaiages 
already  noted  by  the  missionaries  and 
voyagers  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. 

When  the  French  and  English  began 
to  colonize  the  islands  now  known  as 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  the 
Carib  Indians  became  the  allies  of  the 
French  and  made  frequent  inroads 
upon  the  English.  In  1763  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Carib  Indians  revolt- 
ed, not  wishing  to  submit  themselves 
to  their  new  masters.  But  they  had  to 
pay  dearly  for  this  loyalty  to  the 
French.  After  bloody  eomljats  they 
were  taken  captive  and  transported  to 
the  number  of  about  five  thousand 
from  St.  Vincent  to  the  Island  of 
Ruatan   near  the   coast   of   Honduras. 
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But  here  these  ferocious  Indians  be- 
came mixed  with  fugitive  Negro  slaves 
and  frequent  intermarriages  took 
place.  It  seems  that  the  Indian  traits 
became  more  and  more  obliterated  on 
account  of  this  race  mixture  with 
Africans. 

From  the  island  of  Ruatan  members 
of  this  contaminated  Indian-Negro 
stock  came  over  to  what  is  now  the 
Colony  of  British  Honduras.  Here 
the  Indian  traits  being  practically  ob- 
literated, the  Caribs  were  looked  upon 
as  Blacks.  In  Honduras,  however,  as 
well  as  in  Guatemala,  the  Caribs  are 
known  generally  under  the  name  of 
Morenos  (Brown),  a  name  given  dur- 
ing the  colonial  period  to  Negroes  and 
to  Mulattoes. 

The  Black  Caribs  are  found  in 
British  Honduras,  not  only  in  Stann 
Creek  and  Punta  Gorda  but  also  in 
smaller  stations  like  All  Pines,  Seine 
Bight,  Monkey  River,  New  Town,  and 
Mullins  River.  The  difference  of  lan- 
guage between  men  and  women  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  a  missionary, 
gradually  fading  away.  But  there  still 
exists  among  this  people  a  terminology 
peculiar  to  the  women. 

The  phenomenon  of  bi-lingualism 
has  also  been  noted  among  some  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  Australia. 

The  late  Dean  W.  R.  Harris,  who  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  the  Foet- 
NiGHTLY  Review,  touched  on  this 
phenomenon  of  bi-lingualism  in  two 
articles  contributed  to  the  Annual 
Archaeological  Report  of  Canada, 
1903-04,  on  "The  Caribs  of  Guiana  and 
the  West  Indies."  They  contained  a 
brief  historical  account  with  ethno- 
graphic notes  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  these  Indians,  based  chiefly  on 
old  authorities.  Pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject here  under  discussion.  Dean  Harris 
found  that  their  councils  of  war  were 
"held  in  a  secret  dialect  or  jargon,  in 
which  the  women  were  never  initi- 
ated. ' '  He  said  that  there  were  differ- 
ent dialects  for  men  and  women,  so 
that  an  "educated"  Carib  needed  real- 
ly to  speak  three  languages. 


Again,  a  German  anthropologist,  A. 
Cleve,  discussed  the  practice  of  the 
two-fold  language  in  the  Zeitschrift 
filr  Ethnologie,  Berlin,  in  1904  (xxxvi, 
460-463).  His  article  is  entitled  "Ueber 
die  Frauensprache. "  It  gives  examples 
of  the  woman's  language  among  the 
Konde,  a  tribe  of  Africa,  as  compared 
with  ordinary  everyday  speech.  Some 
of  these  words  are  of  foreign  origin, 
while  others  are  periphrases  of  the 
usual  names  of  things.  Schiiler,  a 
missionary,  thought  that  these  women's 
languages  arose  as  a  result  of  the  sex- 
taboo  of  certain  names  like  father-in- 
law  and  brothers.  Among  the  Konde 
this  language  of  the  women  is  not  a 
secret  one,  as  the  men  even  borrow  from 
its  vocabulary  and  a  speech-forming 
tendency  is,  therefore,  present.  The 
Wakinga,  to  whom  a  woman 's  language 
was  unknown,  are  gradually  taking  up, 
from  contact  with  the  "Wakonde,  a  like 
custom. 


Notes  on  Secret  Societies 

The  CoJorums 

Recent  dispatches  from  Manila  tell 
of  a  threatened  revolution  by  the 
Colorums,  a  secret  society  some  of 
whose  members  have  been  convicted 
by  the  courts  after  an  attack  on  a 
Filipino  village,  and  sent  with  other 
convicts  to  work  on  Corregidor,  an 
island  at  the  entrance  of  Manila  harbor. 

According  to  Major  General  Wil- 
liam C.  Rivers  (U.S.A.,  retired),  writ- 
ing to  the  N.  Y.  Times  (March  7,  1931, 
p.  18,  col.  7),  the  Colorums  are  an 
ancient  society  still  existing  in  some 
small  backward  agricultural  hamlets 
and  villages  of  the  Philippine  Islands,, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  Amer- 
ican Ku  Klux  Klan  in  platform  and 
methods.  Part  of  their  platform  is : 
"The  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos," 
and  as  a  result  they  often  clash  with 
the  civil  authorities. 

The  word  ' '  Colorum, ' '  according  to 
the  same  paper  of  Jan.  18,  1931  (Sect. 
1,  p.  29,  col.  1),  is  not,  as  has  been 
reported,  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
word  "ealor, "  from  the  inflamed 
character  of  those  who  bear  the  name 
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The  Colorums  existed  as  a  fanatical 
secret  sect  long  before  the  American 
occupation,  and  it  is  more  likely  that 
"Colorum"  is  an  American  corruption 
of  the  Tagol  word  ' '  kalastrum, ' '  mean- 
ing- "perfection."  A  member  of  the 
Kalastrum  or  Colorum,  therefore,  is  a 
member  of  the  Kalastansen  Kagalanag- 
land  Katipunan,  which  may  be  trans- 
lated as  "The  Supremely  Perfected 
and  Virtuous  Union  for  Freedom." 

By  the  reorganization  of  the  ' '  special 
police"  made  by  General  Wood  early 
in  1922,  native  Tagolos  were  enrolled 
as  informers  and  then  trained  as  opera- 
tives. It  was  found  that  the  mysteri- 
ous "Pedro  Domenico"  was  not  a 
name,  but  a  title  which  each  head  of 
the  society  successively  took  when 
elected.  This  accounted  for  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  immortality.  The  Spanish 
archives  also  contributed  their  part — 
a  study  of  the  mortality  records  added 
to  those  compiled  between  1898  and 
1923  showed  that  since  1872  no  fewer 
than  13,000  assassinations  could  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Colorums. 

The  Spanish  archives  revealed  the 
further  fact  that  the  society  had  been 
founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
a  renegade  priest,  Padre  Kizal,  who 
had  introduced  the  "pacto  de  sangre," 
or  "blood  bond,"  into  the  ritual  for 
novices  and  had  later  also  included  in 
it  the  rite  of  the  "marriage  of  the 
dead, ' '  which,  it  was  said,  no  foreigner 
had  ever  witnessed. 

Tin  Can  Tourists  of  the  World 

This  is  an  organization  of  tourists 
established  informally  at  a  gathering  at 
De  Soto  Park,  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  1920,  and 
later  reorganized  into  a  regular  secret 
society,  with  a  ritual,  an  obligation,  a 
password,  and  a  sign.  Its  emblem  con- 
sists of  two  capital  T's  crossed  with  a 
superimposed  capital  C,  the  letters 
standing  for  Tin  Can  Tourists.  Two 
conventions  are  held  annually,  one  in 
Florida,  the  other  in  Wisconsin.  The 
organization  claims  to  have  more  than 
1,000,000  members  scattered  all  over 
tlie  Ignited  States,  Canada,  and  Europe, 
and  is  rapidly  growing. 


Arcadia  (Fla.)  eorrespondenee  in  the  Mil- 
ivmihee  Journal,  reprinted  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun    (morning  edition),  Jan.   22,   1931,  p.   8. 

Use  of  '' Talkies"  in  Conferring  Mason- 
ic Degrees 

The  erudite  Masonic  scholar  who 
edits  the  "News  of  Freemasonry"  de- 
partment of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  cites  Brother  Fred  P.  Cree  as 
advocating,  in  the  Kansas  City  Free- 
mason, the  adoption  of  "talkies"  in 
conferring  Masonic  degrees.  "The  in- 
ventions of  today, ' '  says  Brother  Cree, 
"have  caused  the  law  of  custom  which 
has  so  gripped  Masonry  in  many  States 
to  be  amended  and  in  many  cases  re- 
pealed. People  find  they  just  cannot 
do  what  they  once  did."  To  clinch  his 
argument.  Brother  Cree  cites  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  in  presentation  of 
the  supplementary  or  "higher"  de- 
grees. The  wondrous  educational  les- 
son in  the  Royal  Arch,  he  believes, 
would  carry  a  far  more  effective  im- 
pression. A  talkie  produced  by  the 
best  of  Masonic  actors  could  be  pre- 
sented in  all  jurisdictions.  For  court 
scenes  and  spectacular  portrayals  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  the  practice  now  em- 
ployed by  the  film  industry  would  be 
followed,"  sections  of  the  drama  being 
enacted  in  widely  separated  localities. 
AA^omen  as  well  as  men  could  become 
actors  in  the  pageantry.  "Thus,"  he 
says,  "small  bodies  would  have  the 
same  advantage  of  seeing  the  best 
workers  that  are  given  the  larger 
ones. ' ' 

The  Masonic  editor  of  the  Chr.  8c. 
3Io7iitor  admits  plausilnlity  in  this 
argument,  but  fears  it  might  be  carried 
too  far.  "It  is  not  an  uncommon 
criticism,"  he  says,  "that  Blue  Lodge 
work  is  repeated  in  'parrot-like'  man- 
ner. Let  us  hope  we  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  listen  to  robot  recitation  of 
our  ritual." 

ChriMinn  Science  Monitor.  Apr.  1,  1931, 
Vol.  XXIII,  No.  106,  col.  3. 

Freemasonry  in  Latin  America  and  in 
the  U.  S. 
According  to  the   Chri.<;tian   Science 
Monitor  ("News  of  Freemasonry"  de- 
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partment,  1  Apr.,  1931,  Vol.  XXIII, 
No.  106,  col.  4  ),  Senor  Ortiz  Rubio, 
president  of  Mexico,  recently  became 
a  32nd  degree  Mason  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  in  Chapultepec  Castle.  Other 
high-degree  Masons  are  former  presi- 
dents Plutarco  Elias  Calles  and  Emilio 
Portes  Gil.  It  seems  that,  in  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  Catholics 
have  in  Mexico,  the  leading  politicians 
are  all  Masons.  Wonder  whether  they 
assert,  as  some  of  our  own  Catholic 
politicians  do,  that  Freemasonry  on 
this  Continent  is  not  the  anti-Catholic, 
anti-Christian  organization  it  has 
shown  itself  to  be  in  Europe,  but  a 
harmless  social  and  business  club, 
which  the  Church  ought  not  to  antag- 
onize, but  rather  promote  and  allow 
her  sons  to  join.  In  matter  of  fact 
the  assassination  of  Garcia  Moreno  and 
other  events  demonstrate  that  Latin- 
American  Freemasonry  is  identical  in 
character  and  aims  with  Freemasonry 
in  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe,  and  if 
our  own  Scottish  Rite  Masons  identify 
themselves  with  the  Masons  of  Latin 
America,  only  one  conclusion  is  pos- 
sible, namely,  that  American  Masonry 
agrees  in  nature  and  aims  with  Latin- 
American  Freemasonry,  and  that  the 
repeated  condemnation  of  the  popes, 
applies  to  all  alike. 

How  North  American  Masonry  ap- 
proves and  strives  to  ally  itself  with 
Masonry  of  Latin  America,  may  be 
seen  from  another  item  contained  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Chr.  8c.  Moni- 
tor from  which  we  have  quoted.  We 
read  {ibid.)  : 

"After  three  months  spent  in  visit- 
ing supreme  councils  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  in  South  America,  John  H.  Cowles 
33°,  Grand  Commander  of  the  South- 
ern Jurisdiction,  has  declared  himself 
convinced  that  regular  Masonry  exists 
in  every  republic  of  that  continent. 
He  made  particular  effort  to  inquire 
into  symbolic  lodges  and  finds  they  ad- 
here to  the  landmarks  of  the  fraternity. 
Not  infrequently  the  regular  workers 
are  troubled  with  clandestine  activity. 
In  Brazil  each  of  the  20  States  expects 


ultimately  to  have  its  own  Grand 
Lodge.  The  Grand  Commander  was 
made  Honorary  Grand  Master  of 
Grand  Lodges  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo.  In  Ecuador  and  Paraguay 
also,  honorary  titles  were  conferred 
upon  him." 

Associated  Sons  of  Wild  Jackasses 

Senator  Moses  of  New  Hampshire 
must  take  the  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing about  the  esta'blishment  of  a  new 
secret  society  in  a  land  which  already 
has  an  abundance  of  them.  The  As- 
sociated Sons  of  Wild  Jackasses  was 
organized  at  Prior  Lake,  Minn.,  in  the 
early  part  of  1930.  The  branches  are 
called  "pools"  and  have  the  following 
Officers:  Chief  Mule  Skinner,  Assist- 
ant Chief  Mule  Skinner,  Broadcasting 
Brayer,  Corral  Keepers,  Great  Exalted 
Bullwhacker,  and  Farm  Tariff  Mule 
Skinner.  Qualifications  for  member- 
ship are  "unlimited  and  unrestrained 
ability  and  inclination  to  root  and  toot, 
snort  and  rear,  kick  and  bray,  on  the 
tariff  and  other  subjects  of  especial 
interest."  The  official  hymn,  written 
by  a  man  with  less  literary  talent  even 
than  the  New  Hampshire  Senator,  is 
sung  to  the  tune  of  "America"  and 
begins  as  follows: 

Sons  of  the  Wild  Jackass, 

So  it  has  come  to  pass. 

You've  heard  the  call. 

Senator  Moses  dubbed  us  thus. 

So  let's  kick  up  a  fuss, 

So  bray  we  all  of  us. 

So  bray  we  all. 
More  moving,  if  less  accurate,  is  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  organizers 
registered  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun  (quoted  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  19, 
1930,  p.  2c,  col.  6)  :  "The  jackass  may 
have  no  pride  of  ancestry  nor  hope  of 
posterity,  but  as  an  efficient  register 
of  protest  his  ability  is  unsurpassed." 

If  the  Protestant  churches  are  empty, 
it  is  a  sign  people  have  quit  thinking ; 
when  the  Catholic  churches  are  empty, 
it  is  a  sign  the  people  have  quit  pray- 
ing; when  the  synagogues  are  empty, 
it  is  a  sign  they  are  no  longer  seeking 
a  sign. — A.F.K. 
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The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press 

By  holding  unconstitutional  the  Min- 
nesota newspaper  gag  law,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  reaifirmed 
the  great  democratic  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  press.  The  decision  was 
based  on  that  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  reading  :  "  ...  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
sess  of  law."  It  was  the  view  of  the 
Court  that  a  law  authorizing  a  judge 
to  suppress  by  permanent  injunction 
any  publication  he  regarded  as  "mali- 
cious, scandalous  or  defamatory"  in- 
fringed the  liberty  of  the  press,  thus 
guaranteed:  This  means  not  only  that 
the  Minnesota  law  is  dead,  but  that  no 
other  State  may  so  restrain  the  press. 

Passed  in  1925  at  the  behest  of  a 
legislator  who  was  being  attacked  by  a 
fly-by-night  publication  known  as  the 
Duluth  Rip  Saw  (the  Rip  Saw  died  be- 
fore the  law  could  be  applied  to  it), 
the  law  was  used  in  1927  to  suppress 
the  Saturday  Press  of  St.  Paul,  a  week- 
ly paper  whose  attacks  on  gambling, 
vice,  and  gangsterism  aroused  consider- 
able resentment  among  public  officials 
charged  with  law  enforcement.  Judge 
A.  Baldwin  issued  an  injunction,  -with- 
out notice  or  hearing,  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  the  Press.  The  com- 
plaint w^as  brought  by  County  Attorney 
Floyd  B.  Olson,  who,  in  1931,  as  gov- 
ernor, asked  the  legislature  to  repeal 
the  law. 

Twice  the  Supreme  Court  of  Min- 
nesota upheld  the  law,  finding  in  it 
nothing  repugnant  either  to  the  Fed- 
eral or  the  Minnesota  Constitutions, 
though  the  later  declares  :  ' '  The  liberty 
of  the  press  shall  forever  remain  in- 
violate, and  all  persons  may  freely 
speak,  write,  and  publish  their  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects,  being  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  such  right." 

The  case  w^as  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association.  The  former's 
brief  said:  "The  Minnesota  State  law 
appears  to  be  the  first  attempt   since 


the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion boldly  and  unblushingly  to  provide 
for  suppression  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion. ' ' 

If  the  law  had  been  upheld  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  it  would 
have  meant  that  newspapers  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  judicial  censor- 
ship and  that  the  press  could  no  longer 
have  performed  its  most  valuable  func- 
tion, namely,  the  free  discussion  and 
criticism  of  public  affairs. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  Indiana  chain 
store,  Macintosh,  and  other  recent  de- 
cisions. Chief  Justice  Hughes,  to  his 
great  credit,  is  found  with  Holmes, 
Brandeis  and  Stone  in  what  has  been 
termed  the  "liberal  wing"  of  the 
Court,  whereas  Justice  Pierce  Butler, 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  Catholic  coreligionists,  is 
found  on  the  wrong  side  as  usual. 
Those  interested  in  knowing  the 
reasons  for  this  attitude  are  advised  to 
turn  to  Vol.  XXX  (1923)  of  the  F.R., 
pp.  57  sq.,  118,  121  sq.,  and  205.  Mr. 
Butler  is  making  exactly  the  kind  of 
a  justice  we  predicted  on  the  strength 
of  his  previous  record. 


The  Rev.  John  D.  Nutting,  secretary 
of  the  Utah  Gospel  Mission,  calls  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  Cynosure 
(Vol.  LXIV,  No.  1)  to  a  pamphlet 
written  by  S.  H.  Goodwin,  a  former 
Congregational  minister,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  pamphlet  secretary 
of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge,  in  which 
the  author  has  been  "telling  rather 
more  than  a  good  secret  society  man 
would  have  wished  to  do."  Goodwin 
shows  that  both  the  Smiths  were  Free- 
masons and  while  the  Mormon  sect  was 
at  Nauvoo,  111.,  conducted  a  lodge, 
Avhose  charter  was  withdrawn,  but 
which  continued  to  "operate"  just  the 
same.  The  title  or  place  of  publication 
of  Goodwin's  pamphlet  is  not  given, 
but  what  Mr.  Nutting  says  of  its  con- 
tents substantially  confirms  what  is 
stated  in  our  Dictionary  of  Secret  and 
Other  Societies,  s.v.  "Mormons." 
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A  Dictionary  of  Medieval  Latin 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Classical  Association  the  proposed  Dic- 
tionary of  Medieval  Latin  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnson, 
who  has  taken  part  in  the  work  as 
secretary  of  the  British  Academy  com- 
mittee appointed  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter. Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  who  pre- 
sided, said  that  a  generation  or  two 
ago  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
looked  upon  as  a  degenerate  and  bar- 
barous jargon,  which  need  be  studied 
only  by  those  who  were  concerned  with 
medieval  theology;  but  that  stage  had 
now  been  passed. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  there  Avas  no  doubt 
that  a  new  dictionary  of  medieval 
Latin  was  needed.  The  great  Glos- 
sarium  Mediae  et  Infiniae  Latinitatis 
first  issued  by  Charles  du  Fresne,  Sieur 
du  Cange,  in  1678,  and  supplemented 
in  1733  and  1766,  though  twice  re- 
printed in  the  nineteenth  century,  had 
had  no  effective  revision.  Du  Cange 
had  many  merits,  but  the  science  of 
philology  had  made  enormous  progress 
since  1766,  and  the  printed  texts  which 
he  used  were  uncritical.  Many  forms 
recorded  by  him  were  clearly  mistakes 
of  transcription.  The  Middle  Ages 
offers  a  great  field  for  the  improvement 
and  revision  of  well-known  authors. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that 
medieval  Latin,  at  any  rate  that  of 
the  twelfth  century,  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  a  mere  barbarous  jargon, 
and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the 
scholars  who  have  pointed  out  that  it 
had  a  beauty  and  character  of  its  own. 

The  project  for  a  revised  dictionary, 
in  connection  with  which  an  inter- 
national committee  was  formed  after 
the  World  War,  was  originally  limited 
to  the  period  ending  in  the  jea,Y  1000. 
The  British  Academy  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  British  sources.  The 
committee,  however,  feeling  that  the 
interest  of  medievalists  could  not  be 
limited  to  so  early  a  period,  took  upon 
itself  the  task  of  compiling  a  collection 
of  words  used  in  British  sources  from 
A.D.  800  to  1600,  Avith  the  intention  of 
putting  its  Avork  for  the  earlier  period 


at  the  disposal  of  the  international 
committee,  and  of  preparing  a  diction- 
ary of  British  Latin  for  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  plan  adopted  was  similar  to  that 
used  by  Sir  James  Murray  and  his 
felloAv-workers  in  their  New  English 
Dictionary.  The  part  of  the  work  which 
related  to  the  scheme  of  the  inter- 
national committee  requires  special 
treatment  and  it  has  become  necessary 
to  divide  the  comrfiittee  into  two  sec- 
tions. It  is  now  proposed  to  issue  a 
neAV  word-list  based  on  the  Avhole  of 
the  material  accumulated  by  both  sub- 
committees. It  Avould  be  a  useful 
A'ocabulary  for  all  who  work  on 
medieval  sources,  though  it  cannot  be 
called  a  dictionary  and  is  merely  a 
step  in  the  process  of  constructing  one. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the 
importance  of  the  project  could  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  EA^ery  one  who  had 
Avorked  on  medicA^al  literature  or  docu- 
ments knew  that  a  medieval  Latin  dic- 
tionary Avas  one  of  the  tools  of  scholar- 
ship which  were  most  needed.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Avord-list  to  be  issued  by 
the  British  National  Committee,  he 
said  the  British  Academy  hoped  to  be 
able  to  back  it  on  the  financial  side. 


There  have  ahvays  been  those  in  the 
Church — and  sometimes  in  high  places, 
too,  Avho  sought  to  use  religion  for  their 
OAAai  selfish  ends.  St.  Paul  found  them 
in  his  day,  and  he  characterized  them 
in  a  phrase  Avhich  is  full  of  meaning 
CA^en  in  our  oaa^i  time:  " Quaerentes 
quae  sua  sunt,  non  quae  Jesu  Christi," 
(They  seek  their  oavu  advantage,  not 
the  things  that  are  of  Christ ! )  What 
an  indictment !  In  every  age  the 
Church  has  had  to  suffer  from  the  dep- 
redations of  the  self-seekers;  but  some 
periods  seem  to  be  more  prolific  of 
them  than  others.  We  are  now  pass- 
ing through  such  a  period.  The  self- 
seekers  have  had  a  prosperous  and  gen- 
erous laity  to  prey  upon.  And  hoAV 
they  have  preyed  for  gold  and  glory ! — 
Rev.  P.  C.  Gannon  in  the  True  Voice, 
Vol.  XXX,  No.  20. 
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As  It  May  Be  Told  In  1950 

To  the  Editor  :— 

•  Once  upon  a  time,  about  the  year 
1930,  many  people  foregathered  in 
auditoriums  in  the  large  cities  of 
America,  to  listen  to  speakers,  some 
of  whom  had  journeyed  from  afar. 
One  speaker,  who  had  two  good  eyes, 
discoursed  on  "Why  I  Can  See  With 
Both  Eyes ; ' '  another,  whose  right  eye 
was  blind,  spoke  on  "Why  I  Can  See 
With  My  Left  Eye  ; ' '  and  a  third,  who 
was  blind  in  the  left  eye,  related  the 
reasons  for  which  he  used  his  right  eye. 
He  who  had  no  sight  spoke  on  why  he 
saw  nothing  and  declared  that  all  the 
others  were  wrong  because  he  did  not 
see  what  they  did.  And  he  of  the  right 
eye  and  he  of  the  left  each  declared 
he  alone  saw  rightly. 

And  these  lectures  and  the  congre- 
gations who  heard  them  were  known 
as  religious  seminars,  and  many  there 
were  who  heralded  them  as  institutions 
fostering  religious  tolerance  and  as  a 
means  of  leading  men  to  the  truth.  But 
the  two-eyed  man  was  a  Catholic,  the 
right-eyed  a  Protestant,  the  left-eyed 
a  Jew,  and  the  blind  man  an  agnostic. 
And  when  the  gatherings  dispersed, 
the  populace  thought  the  blind  man 
had  appealed  most  to  the  audience,  and 
many  were  confirmed  in  their  blind- 
ness. But  the  others  gained  no  con- 
verts to  their  views. 

Moral :  Catholic  Christianity  can 
gain  nothing  from  this  type  of  fellow- 
ship and  propaganda.  B.F.A. 


The  Philosophy  of  Vocational 
Guidance 

Vocational  guidance  work,  as  the 
writer  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paper 
in  this  Review  (XXXVIII,  No.  6,  p. 
125),  must  have  a  theological  basis. 
Vocational  guidance  in  the  field  of  a 
life-work  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
Christian's  supreme  vocation,  namely, 
the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

All  things  on  earth  are  to  be  used, 
reasonably  and  rationally,  to  attain 
this  end.  Hence  the  work  chosen  as  an 
occupation  for  purposes  of  earthly  ex- 


istence and  welfare  must  be  made 
ultimately  to  serve  this  end.  A  life 
occupation  must,  in  fact,  be  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  achieve  the  eternal 
crown.  Earthly  success  can  be  truly 
so  called  only  when  it  leads  to  success 
in  the  world  to  come. 

The  time  we  spend  here  on  earth  is 
a  period  of  probation ;  hence  the  work 
we  choose  must  be  made  the  material 
of  the  probationary  period. 

The  Church  speaks  of  the  dignity  of 
labor.  Why  is  labor  dignified?  Be- 
cause our  labors  here  are  the  material 
out  of  which  we  should  fashion  that 
tremendously  sublime  thing  called 
eternal  bliss. 

Our  Lord  bade  us  to  pray  always. 
The  genius  of  Christianity  has  inter- 
preted this  as:  "Lal)orare  est  orare." 

How  important,  then,  that  guidance 
work  among  Catholics  be  imbued  with 
(1)  the  real  purpose  of  life,  (2)  the 
objectives  of  earthly  activities,  and  (3) 
the  right  relationship  between  work 
and  prayer  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  latter  for  salvation  as  man's 
supreme  and  ultimate  vocation. 

No  adequate  philosophy,  of  voca- 
tional guidance  for  Catholics  has  as 
yet  appeared  in  English.  We  put 
down  these  leading  thoughts  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  basis 
for  future  discussion  of  this  important 
educational  subject.  For  Catholics, 
vocational  gniidance  is  not,  primarily, 
a  pedagogical  topic,  and  hence  it  will 
only  suffer  if  the  scientific  education- 
ists take  hold  of  it,  unless  they  are  at 
the  same  time  skilled  in  Catholic 
philosophy  and  theology. 

H.A.F. 


Men  think  they  might  find  some- 
tliing  better  than  obedience,  but  they 
never  do. — A.F.K. 


The  lone  woman  on  the  Wickersham 
Commission  turned  in  the  shortest  re- 
port. 


With  so  many  sudden  deaths  in  the 
U.  S.,  more  prayers  should  be  said  for 
liappy  ones. — A.F.K. 
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A  New  Testament  Commentary 

The  well-known  Catholic  publishing 
firm  of  Peter  Hanstein,  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, announces  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment section  of  its  famous  "Bonner 
Bibelwerk, "  after  having"  been  reprint- 
ed from  stereotyped  plates  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  begun  to  appear  in  a 
fourth  revised  and  largely  rewritten 
edition.  There  are  to  be  ten  large  oc- 
tavo volumes,  any  of  which  can  be 
purchased  separately,  bound  or  in 
paper  covers.  The  whole  set  will  be 
purchaseable  in  four  massive  tomes 
when  completed. 

Two  volumes  of  this  new  edition 
have  already  appeared :  Vol.  Ill,  Das 
Johannesevangelium  uhersetzt  und 
erkldrt  von  Dr.  Fritz  Tillmann,  the 
general  editor  of  the  series,  and  Vol. 
VII,  Die  Oefangenschafisbriefe  des  hi. 
Paulus  uhersetzt  und  erJcIdrt  von  Dr. 
Max  Meinertz  und  Dr.  Fitz  Tillmann. 
The  value  of  these  two  scholarly 
commentaries  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
copies  of  the  earlier  editions  have  been 
printed  and  sold,  and  that  both  are 
quoted  as  works  of  high  authority 
wherever  Catholic  exegesis  flourishes. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Dr.  Tillmann 's  good 
sense  and  conservative  method  that  in 
this  new  edition  of  his  commentary  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel  he  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  the  Mandaean  texts  which  have 
created  so  much  discussion  in  exe- 
getical  circles  of  recent  years.  He  states 
the  reason  as  follows  in  his  preface : 
' '  With  my  friend  Franz  Joseph  Dolger 
...  I  am  convinced  that  Mandaeism 
not  only  represents  a  senile  form  of 
Gnosticism,  but  likewise  that  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  especially  in  view  of  the 
history  of  liturgy,  it  cannot  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  Re- 
search in  the  history  of  religions  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  the  sapere  ad  soh- 
rietafem,  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  Mandaeism  and  its  alleged 
influence.  A  careful  study  of  Walter 
Bauer's  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  which  makes  large  use  of 
Mandaean  texts,  has  satisfied  me  that 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  pneu- 


matic Gospel  cannot  be  gained  in  this 
way. ' ' 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  of  the  Captivity 
(Eph.,  Col.,  Philemon,  and  Philip- 
pians),  which  were  doubtless  penned 
within  a  short  time  of  one  another,  are 
dealt  with  partly  by  the  general  editor 
and  partly  by  Dr.  Meinertz  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miinster  in  Vol.  VII  of  this 
Commentary.  Both  religiously  ad- 
here to  the  traditional  exegesis  but 
with  constant  reference  to  modern  ob- 
jections and  theories. 

We  know  of  no  more  satisfactory 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
writings  than  this  erudite  and  beauti- 
fully printed  "Bonner  Bibelwerk," 
which  we  gladly  recommend  to  our 
readers.  In  reading  through  the  two 
volumes  under  consideration  we  often 
thought  how  interesting  and  practical 
the  Sunday  sermon  could  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  an  up-to-date  commentary 
of  this  kind. 


The  Society  of  the  Divine  Word  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  conduct  an  unbroken 
succession  of  annual  retreats  for  lay- 
men for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This 
fact  lends  special  interest  and  value  to 
the  Historical  Souvenir  issued  by  the 
Society  to  commemorate  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  opening  of  its  House 
for  Lay  Retreats  at  Techny,  111.,  in 
July  19,  1906.  The  pamphlet  contains 
notes  on  the  origin  of  retreats,  the  Ex- 
ercises of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  work 
of  laymen's  retreats  as  practiced  by 
the  S.  V.  D.  at  its  mother  house  in 
Steyl  and  in  this  country.  How  the 
work  has  prospered  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  first  retreat  in 
1906  was  attended  by  17  men,  no  less 
than  twelve  retreats  were  given  in 
English,  German,  and  Polish  in  1930, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  movement  are 
now  extended  also  to  women.  A  like 
number  of  retreats  has  been  arranged 
for  this  year.  Copies  of  the  silver 
jubilee  pamphlet  and  other  literature 
bearing  on  the  retreats  can  be  had  free 
for  the  asking  from  St.  Mary's  Mission 
House,  Techny,  111. 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


Under  the  caption,  "Interlodge  Fes- 
tival," we  read  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  April  17:  ''An  inter- 
fraternal  celebration  was  held  Thurs- 
day night  by  500  South  Milwaukee  men 
who  are  members  of  the  eight  fraternal 
and  civic  groups  of  that  city.  The 
gathering  was  held  in  the  Masonic 
Temple.  The  group  was  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Masons,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  American  Le- 
gion, Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Eagles,  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters, 
and  the  Kiwanis  club.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
[rectius :  Otto]  Haertle,  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  South  Milwaukee  gave 
the  invocation  and  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Hullen,  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Methodist 
Church,  gave  a  short  address.  This  was 
followed  by  vaudeville  acts."  Wonder 
what  this  fraternizing  of  Catholics  with 
Masons  and  members  of  other  secret 
societies  forbidden  by  the  Church  is 
going  to  lead  to? 


A  reader  of  the  F.R.  writes  to  us : 
"I  have  been  very  much  interested 
lately  in  the  theses  which  candidates 
for  the  A.B.  degree  had  to  defend  in 
the  colonial  colleges.  They  are  with 
certain  modifications,  some  of  them 
quite  unintentional  due  to  terminolo- 
gy, exactly  the  Scholastic  theses  of 
the  older  time.  They  had  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic — the  old  trivium,  and  a 
somewhat  modified  quadrivium — arith- 
metic and  geometry  together,  astrono- 
my and  physics  together,  metaphysics 
in  place  of  music,  and  ethics.  Their 
ethics  were  thoroughly  Christian,  and 
no  wonder  they  gave  us  the  govern- 
ment that  they  did,  for  they  believed 
thoroughly  that  authority  was  vested 
in  the  people  who  had  a  right  to  take 
it  back  if  it  were  unjustly  exercised." 


Two  articles  in  the  Acolyte  on  abuses 
connected  with  certain  advertised 
shrines  have  attracted  attention  among 
the  Reverend  clergy,  for  whom  that 
semi-weekly  magazine  is  intended.  As 
the  abuses  in  question  are  quite  as  well 


known  and  quite  as  seriously  deplored 
among  the  cultured  laity,  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  two  articles.  Num- 
ber two,  in  the  May  30th  issue,  con- 
cludes as  follows  :  ' '  The  whole  business 
is  sordid.  The  shrines  are  built,  or 
existing  churches  called  shrines,  to 
produce  revenue.  It  is  obtained  by 
fictitious  promises.  .  .  .  What  justi- 
fication for  this  is  there  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  or  in  common  sense?  No 
urge  to  get  back  to  fundamental  Cath- 
olicity and  obedience  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Church  to  support  the 
home  parish.  The  strength  of  the 
Church  in  America  is  being  undermin- 
ed by  these  money-mad  exploiters  of 
the  devotion  to  the  saints.  ...  What 
of  the  thousands  who  answer  these  ads 
and  literature  and  failed  to  have  their 
petitions  granted?  Is  their  faith 
strengthened  ?  Founded  on  superstition 
it  will  be  lost.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  religion 
is  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  unbe- 
liever and  near-pagan  who  see  in  these 
abuses  confirmation  of  their  ideas  of 
the  scandals  of  the  past." 


Double  number  3/4  of  Vol.  Ill  of 
Primitive  Man,  the  interesting  quarter- 
ly bulletin  of  the  Catholic  Anthropo- 
logical Conference,  published  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  contains  papers  on  family 
life  among  the  Nootka  Indians  of 
British  Columbia;  "Witiko"  (a  fabu- 
lous monster)  among  the  Tete-de-Boule 
Indians  of  the  upper  St.  Maurice  River, 
Quebec;  Kalingga  Riddles,  an  Ibaloi 
tale ;  notes  on  the  Cuinis  and  Cullaris 
of  Western  Australia,  and,  most  inter- 
esting of  all,  an  essay  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  M.  Cooper  on  "The  Early  His- 
tory of  the  Family."  Dr.  Cooper 
shows  that  all  the  evidence  today 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
monogamous  family  has  been  the  basic 
social  institution  from  the  earliest 
times  and  predicts,  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  that,  in  spite  of  all  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  the  family 
will  weather  the  storm  that  is  now 
raging  about  it.  The 'family,  he  ad- 
mits, "is  ill,  but  that  it  will  die  is 
very  unlikely.     Its  long  history  sug- 
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gests  strongly  that,  as  it  lias  endured 
the  manifold  and  profound  cultural 
changes  of  the  past,  so  likewise  will  it 
endure  the  manifold  and  profound  cul- 
tural changes  of  the  present  and  the 
future."  The  article  contains  a  well- 
reasoned  criticism  of  the  work  and 
methods  of  E.  Westermarck  and  R. 
Briffault,  whose  writings  bulk  so  large 
in  the  literature  of  the  primitive 
familv. 


McGrath,  will  adapt  the  service  to  the 
needs  of  the  Catholic  press,  instead  of 
trying  to  degrade  the  latter  to  the  level 
of  yellow  journalism. 


Fr.  M.  de  la  Taille  has  replied  to 
the  criticism  of  his  work  Mysterium 
Fidei  bv  his  fellow«Jesuit  Manuel 
Alonso  (see  F.R.,  XXXYIII,  6,  p.  132) 
in  a  lengthv  article  in  the  Gregorianum 
(Vol.  XI,  pp.  194-263).  The  article  is 
entitled  "Apropos  d'un  livre  sur  la 
Cene"  and  disproves  Fr.  Alonso 's 
contention  by  showing  that,  before  as 
w^ell  as  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  a 
number  of  theologians  regarded  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  Cross  as  one 
unique  sacrifice — the  sacrifice  by  which 
Jesus  Christ  redeemed  the  world.  The 
conclusion  of  the  article  deals  briefly 
with  Fr.  Alonso 's  charge  that  Fr.  de  la 
Taille 's  explanation  of  transubstantia- 
tion  endangers  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  and  that  his  theory  of  the 
immolatio  mysiica  differs  only  in  name 
from  the  Protestant  heresy.  Fr.  de  la 
Taille  justly  declines  to  defend  himself 
against  this  accusation,  which  would 
also  hit  a  number  of  other  eminent 
theologians,  but  simply  says  "Le 
dernier  mot  est  une  protestation." 


The  CatlioJic  Universe-Bulletin  says: 
"The  testimonials  given  [the  late  Jus- 
tin] McGrath  by  men  high  in  the 
Church  and  the  profession,  are  glow- 
ing in  their  praise,  and  yet  he  found 
much  contention  on  his  hands  from  ac- 
tive and  leading  Catholic  editors  who 
protested  against  his  stubborn  but 
sincere  method  of  fitting  his  customers 
to  his  product  rather  than  having  the 
former  dictate  the  latter.  His  diploma- 
cy won  the  day  repeatedly."  Let  us 
hope  that  the  N.C.W.C.  Ncavs  Service 
will     find     a     successor     who,     unlike 


There  is  a  secondary  purpose  sought 
after  by  some  Catholic  journals,  which 
I  think  is  worth  while.  This  secondary 
purpose  may  be  to  cause  some  people 
trouble,  to  keep  people  stirred  up,  to 
throw  out  questions  of  a  controversial 
nature  now  and  then,  to  incite  interest, 
and  may  be,  if  you  have  that  feeling,  to 
indulge  in  a  little  fun.  That  is  only 
a  secondary  purpose,  of  course,  but  a 
Catholic  paper  has  no  right  to  ex- 
istence if  it  does  not  assume  the  mis- 
sion of  carrying  on  the  work  laid  down 
by  Jesus  Christ. — Archbishop  Curley 
of  Baltimore  at  the  Catholic  Press  Con- 
vention, 1931. 


Just  now  the  spirit  of  commercialism 
is  threatening  the  Church  in  this 
country  from  within.  The  country  has 
passed  through  an  era  of  reckless  pros- 
perity and  lavish  expenditure.  The 
human  and  material  side  of  the  Church 
has  been  affected  by  it.  Commercialism 
has  entered  into  our  churches  and  even 
crept  into  our  devotions.  It  has  be- 
come a  scandal  to  our  people.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  take  serious  account  of 
what  our  Catholic  people  are  saying  of 
us.  Thej^  deplore  the  evil  to  which  we 
have  been  blind  in  our  enthusiasm  for 
material  prosperity.  History  shows 
that  material  prosperity  has  always 
been  a  danger  and  a  detriment  to  re- 
ligion. That  is  why  God  permits  per- 
secutions to  come.  When  the  dry-rot 
of  prosperity,  w^ealth,  luxury,  and  ease 
takes  hold  on  the  Church  in  any  par- 
ticular country,  persecution  always  fol- 
low^s.  It  is  God's  cure  for  the  disease, 
and  God  knows  when  the  cure  is  need- 
ed. Persecution  comes  and  purifies  the 
Church  through  suffering  and  poverty. 
We  are  nearly  ripe  for  such  a  cure  in 
this  country  today,  and  it  will  come, 
we  need  not  doubt. — Rev.  P.  C.  Gannon 
in  the  True  Voice,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  20. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  London, 
Fr.  W.  J.  Wood,  the  chief  speaker, 
deplored  the  tendency,  on  the  part  of 
Protestants,  to  regard  Lourdes  as 
simply  a  place  where  miracles  were 
worked.  It  was  a  pity,  he  added,  that 
the  miraculous  side  should  be  over- 
stressed,  because  the  proportion  of 
miracles  wrought  was  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  numbers  of  pil- 
grims to  the  shrine.  "It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  look  upon  Lourdes  merely 
as  a  place  where  people  are  cured  of 
disease  and  disabilities,"  he  said.  "We 
go  to  Lourdes  to  give,  and  not  to  get. 
It  is  the  Masses  and  prayers  which  are 
offered  there ;  the  Communions  which 
are  made,  and  the  humility  and  pen- 
ance by  which  the  pilgrims  are  distin- 
guished which  make  up  the  real  spirit 
of  Lourdes.  Added  to  this,  there  is 
a  real  spirit  of  personal  service,  for 
it  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  at  Lourdes, 
as  well  as  on  the  journeys  to  and  from 
the  place,  every  one  is  trying  to  help 
someone  else."  It  is  but  fair  to  con- 
fess that  the  Catholic  press  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  overemphasis  on 
Lourdes  as  a  place  where  sick  people 
are  miraculously  cured. 


The  Vienna  Catholic  daily  Reichs- 
post  in  a  recent  issue  reviews  an  im- 
portant work  by  Dr.  Joseph  Pekar, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Prague 
(Zizka  und  seine  Zeit,  3  vols.),  which, 
on  the  basis  of  authentic  historical 
documeuts,  destroys  most  of  the  fables 
that  have  been  handed  down  about  the 
Hussite  movement.  There  was  no 
liberty  of  conscience  and  no  democracy 
among  the  Taborites,  and  Hussite 
heroism  is  a  pure  fiction.  Dr.  Pekar 
shows  that  the  story  written  around  the 
person  of  the  Hussite  military  chief 
Zizka  must  be  rejected  as  unhistorical. 
Zizka  was  not  an  ideal  national  hero, 
as  he  has  been  pictured,  but  a  revolu- 
tionary fanatic,  who,  obsessed  by  a 
pathological  mania,  was  great  only  as 
a  destroyer.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Czech  nation  if  Taborism  had 
been  nipped  in  the  bud,  for  the  Hussite 


wars  drove  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
which  had  been  culturally  and  eco- 
nomically in  the  ascent  since  Charles 
IV,  to  the  Verge  of  ruin,  and  almost 
completely  destroyed  its  civilization 
and  culture. 


Fr.  J.  Elliot  Ross,  C.S.P.,  reviewing 
the  1931  Catholic  Directory  in  the 
Commonweal  (June  10),  says  that  four 
conclusions  seem  to  stand  out  from  the 
statistics  there  i^resentecl :  First,  these 
figures  are  about  as  reliable  as  any  we 
have  in  regard  to  church  membership. 
Secondly,  the  Catholic  birth  rate  is 
70%  higher  than  the  general  birth 
rate ;  or,  allowing  for  mixed  marriages 
and  the  effect  of  the  Catholic  birth  rate 
on  the  general  birth  rate,  it  is  more 
than  91  %  higher ;  from  which  Fr.  Ross 
concludes  that ' '  Catholics  are  not  prac- 
ticing contraception  to  the  same  extent 
as  non-Catholics."  Third,  the  excess 
of  Catholic  births  over  deaths  is  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  general  excess 
of  births  over  deaths;  or,  allowing  for 
mixed  marriages  and  the  effect  of  the 
Catholic  birth  rate  on  the  general  birth 
rate,  it  is  more  than  four  and  a  half 
times  the  general  excess  of  births  over 
deaths.  Fourth,  the  Catholic  Church, 
although  registering  a  very  slight  ac- 
tual increase  last  year — only  a  fraction 
over  one-tenth  of  1  %  — must  have  lost 
in  the  neighborhood .  of  500,000  born 
Catholics ! 


Not  all  the  German  regiments  which 
took  part  in  the  American  Revolution 
fought  for  Britain.  Fr.  John  M.  Len- 
hart,  O.M.Cap.,  in  the  Cenfral-Blatt  & 
Social  Justice,  recalls  the  service  of  one 
which  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
battle  of  Yorktown  on  the  American 
side.  The  men  and  their  officers  came 
from  Zweibrlicken,  but  because  they 
were  serving  in  Rochambeau's  French 
army,  they  were  known  as  the  Royal 
Deux  Ponts.  One  of  their  officers, 
Count  William  of  Zweibrlicken,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Yorktown.  In 
the  picture  of  the  Surrender  at  York- 
town,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  National 
Capitol,    he    is    shown    among    other 
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officers.  The  chaplain  of  this  German 
regiment  was  Fr.  Paul  Rignatz,  who 
later  became  a  missionary  in  the 
French  settlements  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. He  long  outlived  his  war 
service,  dying  in  1826.  Fr.  Lenhart 
mentions  the  presence  of  two  other 
German  regiments  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town.  All  of  these  three  regiments 
were  largely  Catholic  in  personnel. 


The  second  volume  has  appeared  of 
the  hew  Louvain  Commentary  on  the 
Code  of  Canon  Law  (Commentarium 
Lovaniense  in  Codicem  luris  Canonici) . 
It  treats  "De  Legibus  Ecclesiasticis" 
and  is  by  the  Rev.  A.  Van  Hove, 
professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  first  volume  was  a  gen- 
eral introduction,  by  the  same  author, 
to  the  study  of  Cannon  Law,  but  this 
second  one  is  commentary,  properly  so 
called,  and  shows  that  this  Louvain 
Commentary,  when  finished,  will  be  the 
most  elaborate  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  subject  matter  of  Vol.  II  includes 
the  introductory  section  of  the  Code 
and  the  title  on  laws — twenty-four 
canons  in  all,  yet  it  extends  to  almost 
400  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  The 
author's  treatment  of  practical  ques- 
tions is  so  detailed  that  it  reminds  one 
of  Suarez '  great  work  on  laws ;  in  each 
case,  if  there  are  differences  amongst 
commentators,  the  various  opinions  are 
carefully  examined,  and  finally  the 
author's  own  view  is  submitted  and  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  is  based  are  very 
fully  set  forth. 


Mr.  Bruce  Bliven  told  the  confer- 
ence on  journalism  recently  held  at 
Princeton  University  that  there  would 
be  a  complete  revolution  in  American 
newspapers  within  the  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Bliven  spoke  of  the 
teletypesetter,  a  machine  which,  op- 
erated from  a  master  keyboard  in  one 
city,  can  set  the  type  on  every  linotype 
machine  in  every  newspaper  plant  in 
the  nation.  In  such  a  machine  he  saw 
the  promise  of  national  newspapers, 
produced  in  one  center,  but  reproduced 
in  every  part  of  the  country.     The  In- 


ternational Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  announces  the  perfection,  at 
its  laboratories  in  Hendon,  England, 
of  a  machine  that  will  transmit  the  en- 
tire contents  of  a  newspaper  across  a 
continent,  and  reproduce  the  original 
exactly,  all  within  a  few  minutes. 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  reasonable 
conclusion :  Unless  the  local  newspaper 
learns  how  to  present  and  interpret 
news  objectively,  accurately  and  fully, 
the  next  generatibn  will  witness  the 
almost  complete  passing  of  the  local 
daily  from  the  American  scene. 


The  Church,  we  know,  is  divine  in 
its  founder,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
abides  with  it  to  sanctify  it  and  pre- 
serve its  existence,  and  in  the  super- 
natural graces  which  it  imparts  to  its 
members.  But  the  Church  also  has  a 
human  and  material  side.  Its  mem- 
bers, its  priests  and  its  higher  officials, 
are  human;  its  buildings  are  material. 
And  human  beings  are  weak  and  prone 
to  evil.  That  is  why  the  Church  has 
always  had  to  struggle  against  evils 
from  without  and  abuses  from  within. 
And  her  worst  enemies  have  always 
been  those  of  her  own  household! 
They  have  done  harm  which  those  from 
without  could  not  do. — Rev.  P.  C.  Gan- 
non in  the  True  Voice,  Vol.  XXX,  No. 
20. 


Massignon  in  his  Annuaire  du  Monde 
Musulman  estimates  the  number  of 
Mohammedans  at  246  millions  at  the 
end  of  1929.  The  Jesuit  Orientalist 
Fr.  Lammens,  writing  in  the  Arab  re- 
view, Al-Machriq,  thinks  that  this  is 
a  fairly  accurate  estimate.  The  in- 
crease— 20  millions  in  four  years — is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  apart 
from  35  million  Muslims,  the  rest  live 
in  countries  subject  to  the  authority 
and  control  of  Western  powers.  In  the 
Muslim  countries  which  have  remained 
independent,  the  population  is  either 
decreasing  or  stationary,  on  account  of 
internecine  wars,  infantile  mortality, 
and  other  scourges.  Among  the  lower 
castes  in  India  and  among  the  Negroes 
of  Africa,   the   Muslims   are  winning 
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new  proselytes.  Missionaries  are  be- 
ing trained  in  special  institutions  with 
courses  of  theology  and  morals  and 
with  a  practical  training  in  religious 
controversy.  There  are  even  reviews 
of  Muslim  propaganda.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Koranic  teaching  is  dwind- 
ling even  in  countries  with  Muslim 
government.  The  official  education  is 
becoming  more  and  more  secular, 
especially  in  secondary  and  higher 
studies.  In  Turkey  secularization  is 
complete.  In  Egypt  the  famous  Uni- 
versity of  Al-Azhar  is  being  invaded  by 
modernist  tendencies. 


The  request  of  Hawaii  to  place  a 
memorial  stone  in  the  Washington 
monument  at  the  National  Capital  on 
the  occasion  of  Washington's  200th  an- 
niversary, in  1932,  recalls  an  interest- 
ing incident.  As  is  probably  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  placing  stones 
in  the  inner  face  of  the  monument  has 
been  a  popular  fad  ever  since  the 
cornerstone  was  laid,  in  1848.  Not 
only  are  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
thus  represented,  but  also  many  cities, 
Masonic  lodges,  and  various  political 
and  fraternal  organizations,  not  to 
mention  public  schools,  fire  depart- 
ments, "Americans  residing  in  Foo- 
Chow,  China, "  "  Sons  of  New  England 
in  Canada,"  etc.  The  incident  we  have 
in  mind  was  connected  with  a  block  of 
African  marble  from  the  Temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome,  which  was  a  gift  of 
the  Italian  government  and  bore  the 
inscription,  ' '  Rome  to  America. ' '  Dur- 
ing the  anti-Catholic  excitement  in 
1854  the  shed  where  the  blocks  were 
stored  pending  completion  of  the 
monument  (which  for  a  score  of  years 
stood  uncompleted)  was  entered  and 
the  stone,  which  the  intruders  evident- 
ly believed  to  be  a  gift  of  the  Pope, 
stolen.  It  was  probably  thrown  into 
the  Potomac  River,  but  was  never  re- 
covered, though  the  Pathfinder  (No. 
1952)  registers  a  doubtful  story  that 
it  was  once  fished  out,  only  to  be  stolen 
a  second  time. 


Current  Literature 

— Catholic  apologists  are  not,  thank 
God,  rare  to  find  in  this  unbelieving 
age  of  ours,  as  is  proved  by  the  many 
books  published  every  month,  both 
here  and  abroad,  on  every  phase  of  the 
Church's  teaching  and  doctrine.  Be- 
fore us  we  have  seven  exceptionally 
fine  volumes,  which  should  be  added 
to  our  Catholic  libraries  throughout 
the  land  and  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  all  those  serious-minded 
people  who  are  looking  for  God's  King- 
dom. The  first  of  this  sheaf  is :  The  Ten 
Commandments,  by  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Gillis,  C.S.P.,  author  of  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  editor  of 
the  Catholic  World.  The  volume  is  a 
gathering  together  of  the  addresses  de- 
livered by  Fr.  Gillis  over  the  radio  dur- 
ing the  Catholic  Hour,  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  The  little  book 
is  very  attractively  gotten  up,  prac- 
tical, and  to  the  point.  (The  Paulist 
Press.)  In  Why  do  Catholics — f  Rev, 
J.  R.  Buck  endeavors  to  answer  some 
of  the  many  questions  asked  by  non- 
Catholics.  Being  a  convert  himself, 
Pr.  Buck  is  especially  fitted  for  clear- 
ing up  just  those  difficulties  which 
cause  the  most  trouble  to  sincere  in- 
quirers. He  presents  his  matter  in  an 
interesting  narrative  form,  and  his 
book  will  go  far  to  make  the  Church 
better  known  to  those  who  hate  her 
onlj^  because  they  do  not  know  her  as 
she  reall}^  is.  (Bruce  Publishing  Co.) 
Another  book  which  we  sincerely  en- 
dorse, and  one  which  can  easily  be 
slipped  into  one's  travelling  bag,  is 
Catholic  Teaching,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  B.  Healy.  It  is  a  work  that  is 
adapted  for  many  uses :  for  private  de- 
votional reading  by  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics,  and  for  classes  of  graduates 
from  catechetical  instructions  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  There  is  nothing  con- 
troversial to  be  found  in  its  pages. 
It  is  a  simple,  direct  statement  of  the 
Catholic  Adew-point.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.)  Plain  Facts  for  Fair  Minds  (new 
edition),  by  the  Rev.  George  M.  Searle, 
C.S.P.,  is  principally  addressed  to  what 
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To  the  Members  of  the  Clergy 

Have  you  ever  desired  to  introduce  a  convert  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Church? 

Have  you  ever  desired  to  make  a  Catholic  more  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Church? 


If 


SO 


There  is  a  new  book  which  will  serve  as  an  admirable  introduction  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church. 


PRAYER 


Cloth. 


By 
DOM  THOMAS  VERNER  MOORE 

Monk  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Benedict 

v+219  pages  Net  $1.75 


B.  Herder  Book  Co. 


15  and   17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


are  commonly  called  Bible  Christians, 
in  order  to  prove  to  them  that  the 
Church  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
discoveries  or  legitimate  conclusions  of 
science ;  that  it  satisfies  the  intellect  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  the  soul.  (The 
Paulist  Press).  Old  Errors  and  New 
Labels,  by  Dr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  Ph.D., 
is  another  book  we  are  happy  to  advise 
the  readers  of  the  F.R.  to  peruse.  It 
was  the  selection  of  the  Catholic  Book 
Club  for  the  month  of  May.  Every- 
thing that  comes  from  the  pen  of  Fr. 
Sheen  bears  the  mark  of  a  clear  and 
forcible  thinker.  In  this,  his  latest 
offering  he  gives  us  a  group  of  brilliant 
essays  which  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, because  of  their  straight 
thinking,  their  precision,  wit,  and  style. 
(The  Century  Co.)  The  Way  of  the 
Sceptic,  by  Fr.  John  E.  Graham,  came 
to  be  written  because  of  the  attack  of 
H.  L.  Mencken  in  his  book,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Gods.  Fr.  Graham  not  only 
defends  the  Catholic  position,  but 
furnishes     every     Catholic    man     and 


woman  with  a  spiritual  and  intellectual 
armor  against  such  assaults.  (Lincoln 
MacVeagh :  The  Dial  Press. )  Catholi- 
cism :  a  Religion  of  Common  Sense 
(second  edition),  by  Fr,  P.  J.  Gearon, 
O.C.C,  the  last,  but  not  least,  on  our 
list  of  Catholic  apologists,  purposes  to 
deal  with  the  salient  features  of  the 
Church,  trusting  that  they  may  be  of 
use  to  those  in,  as  well  as  to  those  out- 
side, the  Catholic  fold.  Fr.  Gearon 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  avoiding 
theological  terminology  and  in  present- 
ing his  matter  simply  and  earnestly. 
The  book  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  among  our  separated  brethren. 
(B.  Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— Old  Father  Innocent  Wapelhorst  's 
well-tested  Compendium  Sacrae  Litiir- 
giae  has  gone  into  its  eleventh  edition, 
revised  by  Fr.  Aurelius  Bruegge, 
O.F.M.,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
Rituale  Romanum  and  the  latest  de- 
crees of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites. 
There  is  no  other  liturgical  handbook 
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that  contains  so  much  reliable  informa- 
tion in  such  a  handy  form.  As  a  text- 
book for  seminaries  it  is  without  an 
equal,  while  members  of  the  clergy  who 
are  unexpectedly  called  upon  for  some 
special  ceremony,  can  rely  upon  its 
directions  as  complete  and  authorita- 
tive.    (Benziger  Brothers.) 

— We  have  received  the  following 
pamphlets,  which  we  heartily  recom- 
mend to  pastors :  Christ  and  His 
Church,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Cor- 
rigan,  D.D. ;  The  Moral  Order  and 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Johnson,  Ph.D. ;  The  Divine 
Romance,  by  the  Rev.  Fulton  J.  Sheen, 
Ph.D.;  The  Story  of  the  BMe,  by 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Keenan ;  A  Trilogy  on 
Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Burke, 
C.S.P. ;  Christianity  and,  the  Modern 
Mind,  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  McClorey, 
S.J. ;  The  Moral  Law,  by  Rev.  James 
M.  Gillis,  C.S.P. ;  The  Philosophy  of 
Catholic  Education,  bv  Rev.  Charles  L. 
O'Donnell,  C.S.C.  All  the  above  are 
addresses  delivered  recently  over  the 
Catholic  Hour  broadcast.  Each 
brochure  sells  for  a  mere  trifle,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  Press,  Huntington,  Ind. — From 
the  America  Press,  461  Eighth  Ave., 
New  York,  come  :  Why  I  am  a  Catholic? 
by  John  H.  Fasy,  S.J. ;  Both  Sinned — .' 
by  William  I.  Lonergan,  S.J.,  and  The 
Story  of  Lent,  and  Devotions  in  Lent, 
bv  the  same  author. — The  Paulist 
Press,  401  West  59th  St.,  New  York, 
sends  us:  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  (no 
name  of  author  given),  and  Christian 
Marriage,  from  the  French  of  Msgr. 
Dupanloup. — From  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  72  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.  AV. 
I.,  we  have:  Hoiv  the  Mass  is  a  Sacri- 
fice, by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Mac- 
Donald,  D.D. ;  How  to  Follow  Requiem 
Mass  (for  non-Catholics),  by  the  Rev. 
F.  E.  Pritchard;  An  Era  of  Martyrs, 
by  Mother  Keppel ;  Blessed  Nicholas 
Owen,  by  E.  E.  Kulburn ;  From 
Charlemagne  to  Pope  Hildehrand,  by 
Mother  Keppel;  Girl  Guides  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  by  F.  Roch;  The 
Carfin  Grotto,  by  Rev.  T.  N.  Taylor; 


The  Prisoners  of  Framlingham,  by 
John  Booth ;  *S^^.  Wenceslas,  by  Msgr. 
Joseph  Hanush ;  The  Religion  of  the 
Koran,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Power,  S.J. ; 
The  Story  of  Lourdes  and  Bernadette, 
by  Rev.  0.  R.  Vassall-Phillips,  C.SS.R. ; 
The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  the 
same  author;  and  Blessed  John  Pless- 
ington,  by  Mary  G.  Cardwell,  M.D. — 
From  the  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee: Devotions  for  the  SicJx,  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Untraut. — Fred- 
erick Pustet  Co.,  52  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  The  Heart  of  a  Young  Man. 
— The  Chant  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Liturgical  Press  of  Collegeville,  Min- 
nesota, brings  our  lengthy  list  to  a 
close. — C.J.Q. 

— How  quickly  and  intelligently  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  German  Catholics 
have  adopted  modern  methods  of  pro- 
claiming the  ever  new  truths  of  the 
ancient  faith  is  evident  from  the  splen- 
did collection  of  short,  practical,  up- 
to-date  sermons  entitled  Religiose 
Funkansprachen  (Radio  Talks  on  Re- 
ligion) by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Konrad 
Grober  and  the  Rev.  Anton  Kinder- 
berger.  They  were  broadcast  in  1928 
from  the  Stuttgart-Freiburg  station 
and  were  put  into  permanent  form  at 
the  request  of  many  hearers.  They 
well  deserve  the  elegant  form  which 
Herder  &  Co.  have  given  them.  Their 
keynote  is  ' '  Christ,  the  Eternal  King. ' ' 
—A.  M. 

— The  Church  in  Modern  Times,  of 
tlie  "Catholic  Library  of  Religious 
Knowledge,"  concerns  itself  Avith  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
1447  to  1789.  The  question  immediate- 
ly arises,  is  the  author  justified  in  con- 
sidering this  period  as  "modern"? 
However,  this  in  itself  would  not  prove 
so  objectionable  if  the  author.  Prof. 
A.  Leman  of  the  Catholic  faculty  of 
Lille,  did  not  refer  in  Chapter  IV  to 
Modern  Unbelief  and  then  discuss  the 
irreligion  of  the  period  between  1648 
and  1789.  To  be  sure  we  have  our  own 
peculiar  problem  of  unbelief,  but  it  is 
not  that  of  the  Encyclopedists,  the 
forerunners    and    progenitors    of    the 
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French  Revolution.  But  these  are  mere 
quibbles  centering  on  words  and 
phrases.  For  the  rest,  this  volume  is 
an  excellent  exposition  of  the  Church 
history  of  this  period.  The  author  is 
critical  and  does  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn even  high  dignitaries  whenever 
it  is  necessary.  Professor  Leman  is 
particularly  fortunate,  in  our  opnion, 
in  his  treatment  of  "The  Problem  of 
Protestantism"  (pp.  164  sqq.)  The 
condensation  necessary  in  a  volume  of 
this  size,  236  pages,  has  in  no  wise  les- 
sened its  effectiveness.  The  Church  in 
Modern  Times  is  well  suited  for  text- 
book purposes  in  Catholic  high  schools 
and  academies,  and  certainly  for  col- 
lateral reading.  The  translation  by  E. 
Cowell  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
idiomatic  English.  It  is  almost  un- 
believable that  this  volume  lacks  an 
index.     (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) — H.A.F. 

— The  latest  additions  to  The 
Treasury  of  the  Faith  Series,  which  we 
understand  is  now  complete,  include 
the  following:  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  by  the  Rev.  George  D. 
Smith,  Ph.D. ;  Jesus  Christ,  God  and 
Man,  by  the  same  author ;  Death  and 
Judgment,  by  Dom  Anscar  Vonier, 
O.S.B.;  The  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  Rev. 
John  M.  T.  Barton,  D.D. ;  and  Sanctify- 
ing Grace,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Towers, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  We  have  recommended 
this  series  time  and  again  to  our  read- 
ers, and  take  this  opportunity  to  do  so 
once  more.  No  Catholic  library  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  fine  collection 
which  is  so  cheap,  yet  so  replete  with 
the  doctrines  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Honnef,  who,  as 
a  reviewer  on  the  staff  of  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Seelsorge, 
has  critically  examined  hundreds  of 
modern  sermon  books,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  late  Bishop  Kep- 
pler's  homiletic  method  is  the  most 
effective  for  the  present  time  and  under 
the  title.  Die  Botschaft  des  Wortes 
Gottes,  presents  a  collection  of  short 
and  pithy  homilies  for  all  the  Sundays 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year.     His  use  of 


A   Superior   Catholic  Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

''The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall   be   glad  to   send  you   sample 
copies    upon   request 
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564  Dodge  St.         Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


CATECHISM 

of 

GREGORIAN    CHANT 

BY  THE 
VERY  REV.  GREGORY  HuGLE,  O.S.B. 

Conception  Abbey,  Mo. 
This  Catechism  of  Gregorian  Chant 
owes  its  existence  to  the  ever-growing 
interest  in  ancient  plainsong  and  to 
the  w^orld-wide  movement  of  liturgical 
revival.  p^ice  75c 

"Here  is  an  admirable  little  work, 
covering-  the  field  thoroughly,  and  treat- 
ing the  subject  with  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  style.  The  catechetical  form 
of  question  and  answer  has  been  followed 
throughout,  making  it  possible  for  the 
author  to  condense  his  material  into  a 
handy  pocket  size  volume  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  This  new 
work  should  prove  invaluable  for  schools 
and  seminaries  studying  the  Chant,  and 
since  the  different  points  are  carefully 
illustrated,  it  could  likewise  serve  as  an 
excellent  self-instruction  manual  in  the 
practice  and  principles  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant." 

The  Catholic  Press  Union,  Cleveland  O. 

Published  by 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 

119  West  40th  Street 

New  York 
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the  Scriptures  is  worthy  of  his  fjreat 
model.  He  does  not,  like  the  authors 
of  most  sermon  books,  limit  himself  to 
the  text  of  the  Sunday  pericopes,  but 
bringvs  to  light  from  other  sections  of 
Sacred  Scripture  veritable  treasures. 
His  applications  are  preferably  aj^olo- 
getic.  One  hardl}^  realizes,  until  one 
studies  such  works  as  this,  what  a 
wonderful  light  streams  from  the 
Gospels,  even  in  the  20th  century,  upon 
the  problems  of  everyday  life,  and  how 
profoundly  social  they  are  in  their 
bearings  and  implications.  Catholic 
Action  according  to  the  mind  of  Pius 
XI  could  be  powerfully  advanced  by 
sermons  such  as  these.    (Herder  &  Co.) 

— A  new  (the  8th)  edition  has  be- 
gun to  appear  in  Germany  of  the  late 
Msgr.  Joseph  Pohle's  Lehrlbuch  der 
Dogniatik.  It  has  been  revised,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  rewritten,  by  the 
Rev.  Michael  Gierens,  S.J.,  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  Frankfort  a. 
M.  According  to  the  preface,  the  edi- 
tor has  been  guided  in  his  work  of 
revision  by  two  motives:  (1)  to  retain 
what  is  valuable  in  Dr.  Pohle's  work 
and  has  made  it  so  popular;  (2)  to 
alter  what  is  no  longer  quite  in  accord 
with  the  progress  of  theological  science 
or  for  some  other  reason  does  not  serve 
the  special  purpose  of  a  text-book.  The 
changes  made  by  the  editor  in  the  first 
volume — the  only  one  that  has  so  far 
appeared — are  considerable.  There  are 
new  sections,  and  not  a  few  chapters 
have  been  almost  conipletel}^  rewritten. 
These  alterations,  in  addition  to  radical 
typographical  changes,  chief  of  which 
is  the  choice  of  Roman  for  Gothic  type, 
]nake  the  work  appear  almost  as  a  new 
one.  It  has  lost  not  a  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics that  distinguished  it  from  the 
many  other  Lehrl)ilcher  of  dogmatic 
theology  available  in  German. 

—Fasciculus  XXVII  of  the  "Flori- 
legium  Patristicum"  gives  the  text  of 
St.  Augustine's  treatise  De  Beata  Vita, 
critically  edited  by  Dr.  Michael 
Schmaus,  who  follows  in  the  main 
Knoell  and  the  editio  Maurina.  (Bonn  : 
Peter  Hanstein.) 


— SS.  Eusehii  Hieronomi  ef  Aurelii 
Augustini  Epistulae  Mutuae  is  the  self- 
explanatory  title  of  Fasciculus  XXII 
of  the  "Florilegium  Patristicum."  The 
text  of  these  letters  has  been  edited 
and  annotated  by  Dr.  Joseph  Schmid. 
It  is  based  on  the  critical  recensions  of 
I.  Hilberg  and  A.  Goldbacher  in  the 
Corpus  Scripforum  Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum.  In  reading  these  interest- 
ing and  spirited  letters,  one  recalls 
Hettinger's  remark  that  others  have 
quarrelled  as  hotly  as  these  two  great 
saints,  but  few  became  so  sincerely 
reconciled.  Dr.  Schmid 's  notes  do  not 
limit  themselves  to  textual  questions, 
as  is  usual  in  this  collection,  but  afford 
much  objective  information  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  two  corres- 
pondents.     (Bonn:    Peter    Hanstein.) 

— Die  KircJie  Christ i,  by  Fr.  Peter 
Lippert,  S.J.,  is  divided  into  three 
])arts.  The  first,  "Das  Erlebnis  der 
Kirche, ' '  is  mainly  historical ;  the  sec- 
ond, "Der  BegrifP  der  Kirche," 
describes  the  structure  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  a  social  organization ;  the 
third,  "Der  Glaube  an  die  Kirche,"  is 
prevailingly  dogmatic.  In  most  other 
works  on  the  Church  the  apologetic 
point  of  view  prevails.  Fr.  Lippert 
tries  to  initiate  his  readers  into  the 
mystery  of  faith  as  the  very  essence  of 
the  Church,  and  he  does  it  in  non- 
technical, popular,  and  very  readable 
German.     (Herder  &  Co.) 

— Fr.  Constantine  Kempf 's  series  of 
popular  monographs,  "Jesuiten,"  has 
been  enriched  with  a  biography  of  St. 
Ignatius  (Das  Lehen  des  hi.  Ignatius 
von  Loyola)  by  Fr.  Victor  Kolb,  S.J. 
The  slender  volume  is  not  loaded  down 
Avith  bibliographies  or  references,  but 
it  is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  state- 
ment and  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the 
greatness,  sanctity,  and  genius  of  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose 
institute  today,  after  400  years,  stands 
so  firmly  grounded  in  spite  of  strong 
opposition.  We  know  of  no  better 
short  Life  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  trust 
this  one  will  be  made  accessible  to  Eng- 
lish readers.     (Herder  &  Co.) 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


The  subjoined  letter  has  been  received  by 
us: 

TO   MY   CREDITOES 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  present  shat- 
tered condition  of  my  bank  account  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  send  you  a  check  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request. 

My  present  financial  condition  is  due  to 
the  Federal  Laws,  State  Laws,  County  Laws, 
Corporation  Laws,  By-Laws,  Brother-in-laws, 
Mother-in-laws,  and  Outlaws  that  have  been 
foisted  upon  an  unsuspecting  public.  Through 
the  various  Laws,  I  have  been  held  down,  held 
up,  walked  on,  set  upon,  flattened  out  and 
squeezed  until  I  do  not  know  where  I  am, 
what  I  am,   or  why  I   am. 

These  Laws  compel  me  to  pay  a  merchant 
tax,  capital  stock  tax,  excise  tax,  income  tax, 
real  estate  tax,  school  tax,  syntax  and  carpet 
tax,  auto  tax,  gas  tax,  light  tax,  cigar  tax, 
street  tax. 

In  addition  to  these  taxes,  I  am  requested 
and  required  to  contribute  to  every  society 
and  organization  that  the  inventive  mind  of 
man  can  organize.  To  the  society  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Woman  Eelief,  the  Navy  Eelief, 
the  Children's  Home,  the  Policeman's  Benefit, 
the  Morons'  Society,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Jewish  Eelief,  the  Near  East,  the 
Gold  Diggers'  Home,  also  every  hospital  and 
every  charitable  institution  in  town,  the  Eed 
Cross,  and  the  Black  Cross,  the  White  Cross, 
the  Purple  Cross  and  the  Double  Cross. 

The  Government  has  so  governed  my  busi- 
ness that  I  do  not  know  who  oavus  it.  I  am 
suspected,  inspected,  disrespected,  examined, 
re-examined,  informed,  required,  commanded 
and  compelled  until  all  I  know  is  that  I  am 
supposed  to  provide  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  money  for  every  known  need,  desire  or 
hope  of  the  human  race,  and  because  I  refuse 
to  donate  to  all  and  go  out  and  beg,  borrow 
and  steal  money  to  give  away,  I  am  cussed 
and  discussed,  boycotted,  talked  to,  talked 
about,  lied  to,  lied  about,  held  up,  held  down, 
and  robbed  until  I  am  nearly  ruined,  so  the 
only  reason  I  am  clinging  to  life  is  to  see 
what  the  hell  is  coming  next. 

Yours  very  truly, 
OWEN  IT.  MOORE. 


Priest,  instructing  First  Communicants — 
' '  What  happens  Avhen  the  priest  baptizes  a 
baby?" 

Billy,  aged  7 — "You  get  ten  dollars." 


Chief  Engineer:  "Are  you  afraid  of  early 
hours? ' ' 

Applicant  for  job:  "No  Sir.  You  can't 
quit  work  too  early  for  me. ' ' 


Professor — ' '  Can  you  give  me  an  example 
of  a  commercial  appliance  used  in  ancient 
times?" 

Student — ' '  Yes,  sir,  the  loose  leaf  system 
used  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. ' ' 
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Will  &Baumer  Candle  Co. 

Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Branch  Office 
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A  French  Revue  Anti-Alcoolique  is 
published  quarterly  by  L.  J.  Gagnon, 
394  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  and  edi- 
ted by  Rev.  J.  A.  Jacquemet.  Father 
Jacquemet  is  a  Dominican  of  the 
French  Dominican  College  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.  The  Revue  is  about  the 
shape  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  but 
with  more  pages.  It  is  entirely  in 
French.  It  appears  to  be  the  organ  of 
a  number  of  "cercles"  or  cluhs  of 
French-American  total  abstainers. 
About  thirty-four  of  these  clubs  are 
listed.  The  ''Cercles  Lacordaire"  ap- 
pear to  be  men's  clubs,  the  "Cercles 
St.  Jeanne  d'Arc"  clubs  of  women. 
This  is  the  21st  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  movement,  and  the  Revue  is  now  in 
its  17th  vear. 


The  Fortni§:htly  Review 


Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  8 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


August  1931 


The  Encyclical  "Quadragesimo  Anno"  and  Social  Reconstruction 

By  Frederick   P.    Kenkel,   Director   of  the  Central   Bureau   of   the    Catholic   Central   Verein, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  press  of  the  country,  excepting 
certain  Catholic  papers,  has  on  the 
whole  accepted  the  papal  encyclical 
''Quadragesimo  Anno"  with  little 
more  than  respectful  silence.  Evident- 
[y,  editors  are  in  a  quandary  just  what 
to  say  regarding  this  document  and 
what  must  seem  to  them  its  extraor- 
dinary and  somewhat  disquieting  de- 
mands. 

AVhat  the  Holy  P'ather  says  on  the 
relations  tliat  should  obtain  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing a  living  wage,  etc.,  etc.,  would 
cause  them  no  trouble.  With  such  de- 
mands they  are  in  agreement.  But 
what  are  they  to  make  of  the  passage 
of  the  encyclical  denouncing  "egoistic- 
al individualism  and  collectivism  as 
equally  pernicious  errors"?"  Crass  in- 
dividualism, whose  roots  must  be 
sought  in  the  Protestant  Reformation 
while  its  fruit  is  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, is  so  much  a  part  of  modern 
thought  and  institutions  that  it  will 
be  difficult  for  non-Catholics  to  fathom 
the  true  meaning  and  importance  of 
the  sentence  i-eferred  to,  and  to  accept 
them.  Nor  will  they  readily  under- 
stand what  is  said  regarding  ownership 
and  the  true  nature  of  property, 
designated  by  Pius  XI  in  harmony 
with  the  great  theologians  of  former 
centuries,  as  individual  and  social. 

Moreover,  while  most  people  will 
concede  that  the  precepts  of  distribu- 
tive justice  have  been  sorely  neglected 
under  the  reign  of  Capitalism,  and 
that  consequently  there  exists,  to  quote 


the  encyclical,  "an  excessive  and  un- 
just disproportion  of  the  commodities 
of  life  as  shared  between  capital  and 
labor,"  many  Americans  will  not  like 
to  hear  that,  as  a  result,  we  have  "on 
the  one  hand  immense  riches,  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  on 
the  other,  there  is  a  proletariat  who 
form  a  multitude  beyond  all  counting, 
liaving  nothing  of  their  own  save  their 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 

In  unison  with  the  individualistic 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
we  have  made  so  much  of  equality,  not 
merely  of  man,  but  also  of  opportunity, 
that  the  thought  that  America  should 
develop  classes,  so  hotly  denounced  by 
the  ideologists  fighting-  the  battles  of 
the  bourgeoisie  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  cenuries,  seems  entirely  at 
variance  with  American  principles  and 
institutions.  Therefore,  Ave  must  not 
admit  the  possibility  even  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  proletariat  in  our  country. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  there  should 
not  be  a  proletariat,  it  is  likewise  true 
that  such  a  class  does  exist,  and  that 
it  is  more  numerous  than  is  generally 
realized. 

Barely  realizing  the  neglect  of  dis- 
tributive justice  and  its  consequences, 
and  denying  the  existence  of  a  numer- 
ous proletariat,  most  men  will  not  be 
ready  for  the  inferences  the  Holy 
Father  draws  from  such  premises: 

"It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  whole  economic 
system  by  bringing  it  back  to  the  re- 
(juirements   of  social    justice,   so  as  to 
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insure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  united  results  of  capital  and 
labor." 

What  is  the  average  editor,  or  for 
that  matter  the  average  man,  to  make 
of  the  demand,  contained  in  an  official 
papal  document,  that  "it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
economic  system"?  This  one  sentence 
utterly  confounds  the  opinion  that  the 
Church  is  not  merely  hyper-conserva- 
tive, but  reactionary.  They  are,  there- 
fore, faced  with  a  problem  that  over- 
taxes their  knowledge  and  ingenuity. 
Unfortunately,  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion revolution  has  been  considered  the 
only  means  of  bringing  about  a  change 
from  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing 
in  Church,  society  or  State.  And  since 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformers  is  still  in 
the  blood  of  modern  nations,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  but  few  will 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  that 
remarkable  passage,  contained  in  the 
encyclical  " Qnadragesimo  Anno." 

It  is  a  fearless  pronouncement,  for 
which  Catholics  owe  the  Holy  Father 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  Catholic  sociolo- 
gists, especially  those  of  the  Christian 
Social  school,  have  insisted  for  a  long 
while  that  a  reconstruction  of  society 
and  a  reformation  of  the  economic  sj^'S- 
'  tem  were  not  merely  necessarj^,  but  a 
prerequisite  of  social  peace,  and,  in 
fact,  of  world-peace.  Likewise,  the 
saintly  Pius  X,  wdiile  still  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  declared,  in  a  pastoral  letter 
on  the  social  question,  published  in 
1894,  that  unless  we  reconstruct  and 
reform  society,  we  must  despair  of  the 
future.  The  great  achievements  of 
Capitalism,  its  truly  remarkable 
ability  to  organize  and  develop  indus- 
try and  commerce,  and  even  more  so 
that  of  amassing  capital,  blinded  men 
(including  most  Catholics)  to  its  short- 
comings and  sins.  The  thought  that 
the  economic  system  should  be 
thoroughly  reorganized,  therefore, 
made  no  appeal  to  them.  But  now  that 
Pius  XI  makes  this  contention  his  own, 
proclaiming  it,  in  fact,  in  an  encyclical 
intended  to  reiterate   and   extend   the 


teaching  of  Leo  XIII,  as  laid  down  in 
the  immortal  "Rerum  Novarum, "  the 
demand  for  the  reconstruction  "of  the 
whole  economic  system"  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  Catholics  as  a  programme 
to  which  they  should  lend  their  best 
efforts  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty. 


Where  True  Educational  Reform 
Must  Begin 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler  to 
the  London  Times  reflects  anxieties 
that  are  felt  throughout  the  civilized 
world  today,  and  not  only  among  those 
directly  engaged  in  teaching. 

There  is  real  risk  in  what  this  Eng- 
lish educator  calls  "premature  special- 
ization," and  that  this  risk  is  not  con- 
fined to  physical  science,  is  proved  hj 
the  multitude  of  formless  "studies" 
and  "theses"  on  literary  topics  that 
are  poured  forth,  especially  from  the 
presses  of  American  universities,  and 
seem  to  show  that  any  haphazard  col- 
lection of  facts  is  considered  evidence 
of  culture.  Our  ideas  of  education  are 
in  danger  of  running  simply  to  extent, 
without  care  for  the  qualities  of  in- 
ternal balance  and  logical  force. 

It  was  the  great  advantage  of  the 
old-fashioned  classical  curriculum  that, 
in  spite  of  its  obvious  limitations,  it 
regarded  education  primarily  as  men- 
tal training.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  upon 
which  it  concentrated  attention,  offered 
to  the  student  supreme  examples  of  a 
well-balanced  and  rational  outlook, 
dominated  by  the  ideal  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  knowledge ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  minute  insistence  upon  gram- 
mar and  syntax,  though  often  carried 
to  pedantic  lengths,  was  an  admirable 
stimulus  to  intellectual  clearness  and 
accuracy. 

True  educational  reform,  for  which 
there  is  such  a  loud  demand  every- 
where, will  have  to  begin  Avith  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  ideal  of  the  classical 
course  as  the  basis  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 
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The  Fable  of  the  Woman  Pope 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  Mannhardt,  S.J.,   St.   Louis  University 


History  may  be  defined  as  the  science 
and  art  of  finding-  and  presenting-  the 
trutli  about  the  past.  Wood's  book 
on  the  Popess  Joan*  does  not  meet  this 
definition,  neither  its  second  part  (pp. 
73-405),  which  is  a  pornographic  novel, 
nor  its  first  part  (pp.  13-72),  which 
professes  to  be  a  historical  study.  The 
latter  is  designed  to  serve  as  basis  for 
the  author's  "interpretive  biography," 
but  is  in  reality  an  unscholarly,  crude, 
and  bigoted  attempt  to  besmirch  the 
Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Wood  poses,  in- 
deed as  a  friend  of  truth,  but  every 
page  of  his  work  belies  this  pretence, 
for  he  has  a  thesis  that  the  popess 
existed,  and  by  means  fair  or  foul  this 
thesis  must  be  proved.  In  matter  of 
fact  he  has  offered  absolutely  nothing 
new,  even  in  the  first  part  of  his  work, 
while  the  second  part  is  merely  a  de- 
velopment of  the  unchaste  fancies  of 
older  romancers. 

A  self-respecting  and  clean-minded 
man  can  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
author's  novel,  nor  can  the  historian 
attach  any  value  to  his  pseudo-his- 
torical essay.  The  utmost  we  can  do 
is  to  examine  the  first  part  of  his  work 
(pp.  11-72),  which  professes  to  be  his- 
torical and  is  entitled  "Pope  Joan  in 
History. ' ' 

A  thoughtful  perusal  of  these  sixty 
pag-es  convinces  the  reader  that  their 
author  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a  topic.  He  is  biased  and 
intensely  prejudiced  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  caters  to  the  most  obtuse 
and  violent  bigotry  of  the  uneducated, 
and  is  incompetent  because  of  his 
ignorance  of  Catholic  history,  his  un- 
proven  conjectures,  his  false  state- 
ments, his  cunning  insinuations  and 
his  indelicacies  and  coarseness. 

He  is  extremely  biased  against  the 
Catholic  Church — to  put  it  mildly.  In 
exploiting  salacious  fables  he  surpasses 


*T]te  Woman  Who  Was  Pope.  A  Biography 
of  Fope  Joan,  853 — 855  A.  D.  By  Clement 
Wood.     New  York:  Wm.  Faro,  Inc.     1931. 


even  the  apostate  Archibald  Bower.  As 
we  might  expect,  these  fables  are  cited 
as  historical  facts,  whilst  the  real  facts 
are  brushed  aside.  The  reputed  poison- 
ings of  "the  iron  age"  are  all  his- 
torical evidence  to  this  author,  as  are 
also  the  aspersions  and  slanders  of  the 
various  factions  of  those  troubled 
times.  After  a  thorough  study  of  docu- 
ments and  monuments  our  best  his- 
torians tell  us  that  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  for  the  non-existence  of  the 
Popess  Joan  is  to  be  found  in  the 
official  list  of  the  popes,  which  tells 
that  none  of  the  dates  assigned  to  the 
popess  is  available,  neither  1099,  nor 
915,  nor  in  particular  855  or  rather 
853.  It  has  been  established  that  Pope 
Leo  IV  reigned  until  855  and  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  bv  Pope  Benedict 
III,  855-858.  The  proofs  are  conclu- 
sive and  definitive,  Init  ignored  by  the 
author.  Instead,  he  insinuates  that 
"the  documents  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Their 
[sic!]  record  in  opposition  to  truth, 
scientific  as  well  as  historical,  that  op- 
poses their  desires,  is  not  short,  nor 
of  recent  birth.  As  witnesses  for  the 
denial,  they  are  suspect  in  advance" 
(pp.  35-36).  Such  a  blanket  rejection 
of  all  Catholic  historical  research  sug- 
gests the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  en- 
lightening Mr.  Wood  ;  it  likewise  proves 
the  insincerity  of  his  professions  of 
love  of  truth,  and,  finally,  it  prepares 
us  for  the  other  proofs  of  his  bias  and 
bigotry.  Hus  and  the  other  enemies 
of  the  Church  are  of  course  extolled 
(cf.  p.  24)  ;  the  Magdchurg  Centuries, 
though  worthless  as  critical  history,  are 
a  "remarkable  monument"  (p.  31)  ; 
"masculine  popes,  according  to  the 
author,  wrote  such  a  record  on  the 
pages  of  history  of  every  form  of 
natural  and  unnatural  vice,  that  no 
other  extended  list  of  rulers  ever 
equalled  them"  (p.  59)  ;  the  vile,  fan- 
tastic charges  concocted  by  their 
enemies  against  Pope  John   XII   and 
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the  anti-pope  John  XXIII  are  ac- 
cepted as  historical  evidence ;  St. 
Gregory  VII  is  characterized  (p.  58) 
as  the  pope  "who  had  his  mistress 
Beatrice  strangled  in  a  debauch ; 
Boniface  VIII  .  .  .  had  starved  to 
death  his  pious  predecessor,  Celestine 
V,  who  had  been  tricked  into  abdicat- 
ing .  .  .  John  XXII  had  published  his 
list  of  cash  absolutions  for  all  crimes 
.  .  .  Joanna  of  Naples  had  been  suc- 
cessfullv  debauched,  bv  order  of 
Clement  VI"  (p.  19)  ; 'St.  Joan  of 
Arc  is  described  (p.  62)  as  the  French 
maiden  ' '  whom  modern  scholars  identi- 
fy as  an  actual  witch-worshipper,  who 
never  regarded  herself  as  a  Christian 
and  who  was  therefore  guilty  of  the 
churchly  charges  for  which  she  was 
burned. ' ' 

The  author's  anti-Catholic  bias  is 
stressed  by  his  persistent  appeal  to  the 
crudest  and  coarsest  beliefs  of  large 
sections  of  the  non-Catholic  masses. 
Popess  Joan  is  rejected  by  Catholics 
for  the  simple  reason  that  she  did  not 
exist,  but  according  to  the  author's 
contention,  the  Church  is  guilty  of 
"smothering  the  truth"  (p.  27),  be- 
cause of  her  contempt  for  woman  (cf. 
p.  61),  "the  excluded  sex"  (p.  62); 
she  gives  woman  "a  lesser,  inferior 
and  degraded  status,"  because  she 
"theoretically"  upholds  the  law  of 
celibacy  (cf.  p.  61).  Among  other  ap- 
peals to  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of 
the  masses  we  notice  the  stress  laid  on 
the  distinction  between  cleric  and  lay- 
man, and  the  assertion  of  the  cleric's 
superiority  (p.  50),  the  reference  to  a 
"bargain  list  of  cash  absolutions  for 
all  crimes"  (p.  72),  and  the  passage 
on  women  hiding  their  sex  in  the  mon- 
asteries of  men,  an  utterly  unhistorical 
use  of  the  legend  of  Pelagia  or  Marina 
and  its  versions  (p.  63).  We  are  given 
no  proofs,  but  the  mere  statement  that 
"the  records  of  the  Church  itself  con- 
tain many  accounts  of  women,  who  dis- 
guised themselves  as  men  to  enter 
Holy  Orders"  (p.  63). 

As  the  above  references  prove,  this 
anti-Catholic  bias  is  noticeable 
throughout    the    whole    introduction — 


not  to  mention  the  "novel"  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  book, — and 
would  of  itself  disqualify  Wood  as  a 
writer  on  any  Catholic  subject.  How- 
ever, if  to  prejudice  is  joined  incom- 
petence the  combination  is  fatal.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  the  man's 
equipment  for  other  tasks,  but  his  own 
work  proves  his  incompetence  for  treat- 
ing any  subject  connected  Math  the 
Catholic  Church. 

A  large  book  of  four  hundred  pages, 
sixty  of  which  profess  to  be  a  dis- 
passionate historical  study,  might  be 
expected  to  shed  some  new  light  upon 
its  subject.  However,  the  bibliography 
on  Popess  Joan,  as  known  to  scholars, 
is  not  enriched  by  a  single  new  source 
nor  a  single  additional  authority. 
This  conclusion  is  reached  by  noting 
the  works  mentioned  in  the  text,  for 
the  author  did  not  think  it  worth  the 
while  to  give  any  bibliography,  or 
index,  much  less  accurate  references. 
Xor  does  his  own  interpretation,  in 
any  single  instance  where  it  is  personal, 
commend  itself  to  a  calm  reader.  He 
continually  labors  to  prove  a  precon- 
ceived conclusion  and,  whatever  any 
given  writer  may  say  is  turned  and 
twisted  to  prove  this  conclusion,  or  if 
it  can  not  be  so  turned  and  twisted,  it 
is  rejected. 

His  trick  to  bolster  up  his  contention 
by  frequent  and  emphatic  assertions  is 
suspicious  and  must  of  itself  weaken 
his  case.  "All  the  probabilities,"  he 
writes,  ' '  favor  the  fact  [ !  ]  that  Joan 
was  as  historical  as  Charlemagne"  (p. 
56)  ;  Popess  Joan  is  a  "historical  item" 
(p.  60),  "a  great  and  learned  woman" 
(p.  62)  ;  "Pope  Joan  was  a  definite 
historical  figure,  whose  existence  is  as 
definitely  established  as  that  of  any 
other  contemporary"  (p.  13)  ;  "Joan's 
record"  (p.  63)  ;  "the  school  of  Fulda 
which  Joan  attended"  (p.  70)  ; 
Hrabanus  Maurus  ..."  sent  out  Joan 
herself"  (p.  70)  ;  Anastasius  the 
librarian,  "her  contemporary"  (p. 
29)  ;  "we  have  the  skeleton  of  Joan's 
life"  (p.  70);  "she  died  almost  fifty 
years  before  Lief  Ericson  .  .  .  she  died 
two  hundred  years  before  the  coming 
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of  the  Normans  into  England  .  .  .  she 
died  a  thousand  years  before  our  own 
Civil  War  .  .  .  she  was  born  while  a 
son  of  Harun  al  Rashid  ruled  re- 
splendently  in  Bagdad  (p.  67).  Worse, 
perhaps,  than  these  explicit  statements 
is  the  tacit  and  unproved  assumption 
that  the  existence  of  the  Popess  Joan 
is  a  fact,  and  the  discussion  of  details 
as  if  that  fact  had  been  proved  and 
were  universally  admitted.  However, 
the  author's  use  of  assumptions  merits 
a  paragraph  of  its  own,  wherefore  it 
may  be  better  first  to  characterize  his 
use  of  authorities.  He  accepts  as  true 
all  those  accounts  which  give  the  story, 
with  a  complete  disregard  of  the  proofs 
that  in  the  earlier  chronicles  these  ac- 
counts are  interpolations;  thus  in  the 
Liber  Pontificalis,  in  the  chronicles  of 
Marianus  Scotus,  Sigebert  of  Gem- 
bloux,  Otto  of  Freisingen,  Richard  of 
Poitiers,  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (cf. 
Thurston  in  The  Month,  1914,  vol.  123, 
p.  457).  Discrepancies  between  the 
various  versions  of  the  story  cause  no 
misgivings  to  the  author,  neither  does 
the  vagueness  of  details  which  would 
help  to  fix  the  event,  nor  the  con- 
creteness  of  other  details  which  betray 
the  romancer.  That  Boccaccio  should 
be  mentioned  as  an  authority  (p.  19) 
might  seem  strange  in  an  author  who 
professes  to  be  critical  enough  to  re- 
ject the  adverse  researches  of  Blondel. 
Protestant  authorities,  if  they  reject 
the  story,  are  set  aside,  because  the 
Catholics  ''have  been  able  to  drag  them 
to  their  own  views"  (p.  63).  Catholic 
scholars  naturally  fare  ill  at  the  hands 
of  such  a  writer :  the  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia (Msgr.  Kirsch)  is  charged 
with  disingenuousness  (p.  48),  and 
with  a  "deliberate  perversion  of 
records"  (p.  51).  Dr.  Dollinger,  of 
course,  could  not  be  ignored,  but  the 
author's  attempt  to  disprove  Dol- 
linger's  hypothesis  is  a  failure.  Neither 
Dollinger  nor  the  other  serious  students 
of  the  question  have  offered  their  ac- 
counts as  historical  facts,  but  merely 
as  possible  hypotheses  to  explain  the 
origin  and  duration  of  the  fable. 
What,    then,    are    we    to    think   of    an 


author  who  misrepresents  these  writers 
and  quotes  them  as  stating  facts?  Be- 
sides, it  may  be  of  little  moment,  ex- 
cept as  a  straw  showing  the  direction 
of  the  current,  that  .the  author  persist- 
ently writes  "Father  Dollinger"  (the 
name  is  Dollinger  or  Doellinger),  and 
as  Dollinger  was  not  a  religious,  not 
even  his  countrymen,  neighbors  or 
domestics  called  him  "Father"  or 
"Pater,"  but  Doctor,  or  Professor,  or 
Reverend  Sir  (Hochwiirden).  AVhy 
then  this  strange  and  unheard-of  ad- 
dress ? 

In  the  absence  of  original  research, 
the  author  is  constantly  forced  to  re- 
sort to  assumptions  and  conjectures. 
Because  it  suits  his  purpose,  the  most 
outrageous  charges  against  the  Church 
and  churchmen  are  invariably  accept- 
ed as  true,  even  though  they  emanate 
from  such  men  as  Liutprand  of 
Cremona  (pp.  36,  37)  or  from  the  par- 
tisans in  a  factional  strife,  as,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  opponents  of  the 
anti-pope  John  XXIII  (p.  21).  That 
the  Fathers  at  Constance  did  not  con- 
tradict Hus's  reference  to  the  Popess 
Joan  proves  her  existence  according  to 
the  author  (p.  24),  though  the  whole 
uncritical  world  accepted  the  fable  at 
the  time.  The  story  of  the  Popess 
Joan  has  it  that  she  gave  birth  to  a 
child  when  proceeding  to  the  Lateran. 
There  are  various  difficulties  connect- 
ed with  this  detail  which  conflict  with 
others,  hence  the  author  assumes,  with- 
out any  proof,  that  there  was  no  public 
birth  (pp.  64-65),  that  the  sex  of  the 
Popess  was  not  discovered  until  her 
death,  and  that  the  public  birth  was 
merely  a  "medieval  embroidery"  of 
the  story. 

Worse  than  Wood's  conjectures  are 
his  numerous  false  statements  and  in- 
sinuations, with  which  we  will  deal  in 
another  paper. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Someone  once  remarked  that  Amer- 
ica had  produced  only  two  philoso- 
phers— Emerson  and  Brownson.  It 
seems  a  long  way  from  the  mountain 
tops  to  Dewey,  Durant,  &  Co.— A.F.K. 
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At  the  Crossroads  of  Life 

By  the  Rev.  John  McGuire,  S.J.,  Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Church  and  State  feel  the  need  of 
laymen  capable  of  refuting  the  false 
philosophy  and  pseudo-science  now 
swelling  the  tide  of  moral  depravity 
that  threatens  Christian  civilization. 
These  enemies  should  be  met  on  their 
own  ground,  and  their  weapons  turned 
against  them.  There  must  be  no  truce 
until  truth  is  victorious,  and  error  is 
forced  to  admit  its  defeat.  Such  a 
work  claims  ripe  scholarship,  embrac- 
ing a  good  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
proficiency  in  the  sciences,  forensic 
eloqvience,  and  an  effective  literary 
style.  Though  the  task  of  qualifying 
for  this  may  seem  large,  it  should  not 
discourage  the  Catholic  student  pos- 
sessed of  lofty  ideals  and  stimulated 
with  zeal  for  Christ's  Kingdom  on 
earth.  This  is  the  laymen's  day,  and 
it  affords  great  opportunity  for  their 
efficient  help ;  besides,  the  Holy  Father 
is  urging  them  by  everj^  means  to 
throw  their  united  forces  into  the 
present  struggle  between  God  and 
Satan.  Error  is  weak  and  ephemeral, 
while  truth  is  a  rock  enduring  forever, 
and  he  who  defends  it  can  count  on 
divine  assistance. 

Not  all  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave ;  those  trodden  for  God 's  sake 
and  the  good  of  souls  conduct  to  a  new 
life  on  the  Everlasting  Hills,  where 
crowned  conquerors  shall  reign  for- 
ever with  the  King  of  kings.  The  acme 
of  earthly  honors  is  the  serene  abode 
of  the  intellectuals  on  Olympus.  Of 
strong  and  daring  minds,  these  votaries 
of  the  Muses  soared  like  eagles  to 
earth's  highest  pinnacles,  they  pointed 
for  their  species  higher  objectives  than 
social  eminence,  wealth,  sensual  grati- 
fication, skill  in  unleashing  the  dogs 
of  war ;  and  they  now  live  on  in  grate- 
ful memory  for  their  high  aspirations, 
their  obstinate  perseverance,  and  their 
rich,  enduring  legacy  to  mankind. 

Difficult  roads  often  lead  to  great 
success  in  the  natural  and  supernatur- 
al order.     The  Holj^  Ghost  informs  us 


that  Heaven  suffers  violence,  and  that 
only  the  violent  shall  bear  it  away;  in 
line  with  this  is  the  human  dictum 
that  there  is  no  excellence  withou(t 
sustained  labor.  Well-educated  youths 
are  apt  to  forget  this,  to  think  the  road 
is  open  to  success  and  a  few  easy 
strides  will  land  them  there.  To  begin 
at  the  bottom,  to  work  hard  and  wait 
long  for  results,  chimes  not  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

A  college  graduate  applied  for  a 
job  to  a  packing  firm.  The  firm  knew 
the  young  man,  had  an  interest  in  him, 
and  wished  him  well.  They  said :  ' '  We 
could  give  you  bookkeeping,  but  it  has 
no  future ;  if  you  want  a  good  job, 
one  that  will  make  a  man  of  you,  put 
on  overalls  and  begin  in  the  slaughter- 
house." The  proposal  shocked  the  ap- 
plicant. How  could  he,  with  his  cul- 
tured mind,  think  of  spending  a  por- 
tion of  his  life  amid  the  filth  of  a 
slaughter-house?  It  was  in  such  a 
place  that  the  members  of  the  firm 
had  begun  life  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  now  ample  fortunes.  Their 
salutary  counsel  of  hastening  slowly 
was  rejected  by  a  youth  bent  on  im- 
mediate results. 

Fidelity  to  religion  during  life 
secures  eternal  salvation,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  large  share  of  temporal 
success.  A  priest  who,  for  many  years, 
had  acted  as  regent  of  a  secular  uni- 
versity, and  had  kept  tab  on  all  the 
Catholic  students  that  went  through 
the  institution,  told  the  present  writer 
that  all  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Church  made  good.  He  instanced  some 
that  held  high  State  and  federal  posi- 
tions, some  prominent  in  the  profes- 
sions, others  forging  their  way  to  simi- 
lar success.  But  those,  he  said,  who 
abandonded  their  religion  amounted  to 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  worldly 
success. 

Catholic  lay  men  and  women  well 
trained  in  mind  and  heart  OAve  special 
service  to  Church  and  State ;  it  is  their 
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duty  as  Christians  and  citizens  to  be- 
come, as  far  as  possible,  a  wall  of  pro- 
tection to  both.  The  best  way  to  serve 
civil  society  is  to  advance  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church,  since  her  sound 
principles  and  wise  rule  always  make 
for  the  common  good.  When  the  saint- 
ly Pontiff,  Pius  IX,  was  dying,  he 
said:  "Guard  the  Church  I  loved  so 
well  and  so  sacredly."  This  should 
be  the  sentiment  of  every  Catholic  in 
life  and  death.  How  best  to  guard  the 
Church  is  for  Catholic  graduates  a 
matter  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
educated  layman  can  do  much  in  this 
respect,  but  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, as  he  is  hampered  by  family  ties 
and  by  social  and  business  cares.  Not 
so  the  priest,  who  is  rid  of  worldly 
affairs  and  bound  to  a  life  of  service 
in  the  sanctuary;  he  is  vested  with 
authority  and  dignity ;  in  his  sacrifices, 
prayers,  ministrations  he  impersonates 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

Many  in  these  times  cast  their  lot 
with  the  world,  few  with  the  Church, 
and  in  consequence  there  are  none  to 
gather  in  the  harvest  of  souls  now  wav- 
ing in  timely  ripeness.  Nor  is  the  need 
o^  priests  greater  than  that  of  nuns 
for  our  schools.  An  appalling  number 
of  Catholic  children  and  youths  fre- 
quent secular  halls  of  learning  that 
seriously  endanger  their  faith  and 
morals.  The  most  divine  of  all  divine 
things  is  to  save  souls  created  and  re- 
deemed for  eternal  beatitude.  For  the 
promotion  of  such  a  work  it  is  more 
noble  and  more  efficacious  to  give  one 's 
whole  life  and  labors  than  a  mere 
part,  as  a  tree  is  of  greater  worth 
than  a  portion  of  its  fruit.  At  the 
cross-roads  of  life  it  is  well  to  take 
serious  pause  and  learn  from  the 
Master  in  what  part  of  His  vineyard 
He  wishes  us  to  serve. 

When,  by  the  light  and  leading  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  young  men  and 
women  now  completing  their  education 
shall  have  chosen  a  life-work,  it  is 
fondly  hoped  that  their  aspirations 
will  ever  be  above  the  sordid  pleasures 
of  earth,  that  they  will   prove  them- 


selves worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
intellectuals  here,  and  of  companion- 
ship with  the  just  made  perfect  in  the 
fadeless  realms  beyond. 


Pius  XI  Against  State  Absolutism 

The  latest  papal  Encyclical  clearly 
outlines  the  real  issue  between  the  Holy 
See  and  Fascismo.  It  is  a  strong  and 
impassioned  statement  of  the  Catholic 
position  against  State  absolutism. 
AVhile  the  Encyclical  is,  of  course, 
primarily  intended  for  Italy,  the  ques- 
tion with  which  it  treats  interests  the 
whole  world,  inasmuch  as  State  absolu- 
tism has  taken  deep  root  in  many 
nations,  including  our  own.  In  the 
course  of  the  long  document,  Mussolini 
is  not  once  mentioned,  either  by  name 
or  office.  But  his  veracity  is  impugn- 
ed, his  duplicity  pointed  out,  and  his 
ignorance  exposed.  He  is  exhibited  as 
a  double-dealer  and  a  political  shuffler, 
too  jejune  for  a  place  among  real 
statesmen.  And  all  this  is  done  with 
suavity  and  without  so  much  as  a  sug- 
gestion of  malice,  or  a  desire  to  return 
blow  for  blow.  Throughout  Italy  the 
Encyclical  is  being  studied  with  avidi- 
ty. Outside  of  Italy  only  those  who 
follow  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  that  history  is  being  made 
from  day  to  day  and  throughout  the 
world,  w^ill  understand  fully  the  import 
of  this  strange  epistle.  Even  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  long  chain  of 
provocations  which  called  it  forth  can 
appreciate  the  feelings  and  the  earnest 
intrepidity  of  its  august  author. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  the  papacy 
once  more  stand  out  prominently,  as 
it  has  so  often  done  before,  for  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  against  State  absolutism, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous 
heresy  of  our  time. 


There  was  a  time  when  Protestant- 
ism stood  for  something — now  it  seems 
to  "fall  for"  everything,  divorce,  trial 
marriages,  and  "birth  control." — 
A.  F.  K. 
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Is  the  Papal  Condemnation  of  "Birth 
Control"  Infallible? 

We  have  (F.R.,  XXXVIII,  6,  p. 
124)  quoted  the  editorial  canonist  o£ 
the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  as  con- 
tending, with  plausible  arguments, 
that  the  Encyclical  "Casti  Connubii" 
is  not  infallible. 

A  somewhat  different  though  related 
question  is  raised  by  Fr.  Arthur 
Vermeersch,  S.J.,  in  the  Periodica  de 
Re  Morali,  Canonica,  Liturgica,  Vol. 
XX  (1931),  pp.  52  f.  Fr.  Vermeersch, 
who  is  professor  of  moral  theology  and 
Canon  Law  in  the  Gregorian  Univer- 
sity in  Rome,  and  distinguished  both 
as  a  moralist  and  a  canonist,  contends 
that  the  condemnation  of  "birth  con- 
trol" in  the  Encyclical  is  an  infallible 
ex-cathedra  pronouncement:  (1)  be- 
cause the  Encyclical  is  directed  to  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  (2)  because  it 
touches  on  a  question  of  morals,  and 
(3)  because  the  Pope  evidently  meant 
to  speak  ex  cathedra.  The  actual  words 
of  the  Pontiff  are:  "The  Catholic 
Church,  to  whom  God  has  entrusted 
the  defence  of  the  integrity  and  purity 
of  morals,  .  .  .  raises  her  voice  in 
token  of  her  divine  ambassadorship 
and  through  Our  mouth  proclaims 
anew :  any  use  whatsoever  of  matri- 
mony exercised  in  such  a  way  that  the 
act  is  deliberately  frustrated  in  its 
natural  power  to  generate  life  is  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  God  and  of 
nature  and  those  who  indulge  in  such 
are  branded  with  the  guilt  of  a  grave 
sin." 

The  Pope  here  solemnly  protests 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  speaking 
through  his  mouth ;  formally  calls 
it  the  duty  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
defend  the  integrity  and  purity  of 
morals;  and  says  the  Church  and  the 
Pope  are  doing  this  "in  token  of  her 
divine  ambassadorship"  and  the 
Church  "through  Our  mouth  raises  her 
voice  and  proclaims  anew"  (or  promul- 
gates— and  hence  "by  way  of  legisla- 
tion"). 

For  these  reasons  Fr.  Vermeersch 
concludes  that  it  is  clearly  manifest 
that  the  Hol}^  Father  intends  to  make 


an  infallible  pronouncement,  i.e.,  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  Encyclical  are 
left  in  the  same  medium  of  authority 
as  ordinary  papal  encyclicals,  there  is 
an  exception  for  the  passage  on  birth 
control.  In  other  words,  in  the  rest  of 
the  Encyclical  the  Pope  is  reproducing 
truths  already  defined  or  contained  in 
unvarying  tradition,  but  with  regard 
to  birth  control  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  make  this  truth  the  subject  of  a 
special  and  solemin  pronouncement. 
Hence  Fr.  Vermeersch  argues  that  the 
special  form  of  words  used  to  introduce 
the  condemnation  of  Birth  Control 
clearly  manifests  the  intention  of  the 
Holy  Father  to  issue  an  ex-cathedra 
definition. 

Fr.  Vermeersch 's  argument  is  set 
forth  with  some  detail  in  No.  2363  of 
the  London  Catholic  Herald  by  the 
Rev.  P.  J.  Flood,  D.D.,  who  hopes  the 
Jesuit's  contention  will  be  upheld,  so 
that  Catholics  may  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  their  opposition 
to  the  neo-pagan  practice  of  "birth 
control"  is  founded  on  the  solid  bed- 
rock of  defined  dogma. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
further  discussion  in  the  theological 
magazines. 


We  are  surprised  to  learn  from  an 
article  by  Dom  Oswald  Hunter  Blair. 
O.S.B.,  in  the  London  Catholic  Herald 
(No.  2363)  that  the  so-called  Antioch 
Chalice  (described  and  discussed  in  the 
F.R.  several  years  ago),  represented 
to  be  the  actual  cup  used  by  Our  Lord 
at  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  opinion  of 
such  eminent  archaeological  authori- 
ties as  Msgr.  Joseph  Wilpert,  so  far 
from  being  Apostolic  in  origin,  is 
"merely  a  modern  forgery  or  fake, 
artificially  oxydized  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  age."  The  chalice 
was  kept  in  a  safe  in  New  York  City 
for  several  years,  but  seems  lately  to 
have  been  transferred  to  Paris,  where 
it  is  shown  in  the  Exposition  of  Chris- 
tian Art  at  the  Louvre.  Dom  Oswald 
protests  against  this  exhibition. 
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St.  Antony  of  Padua 


Antony  of  Padua,  the  septenary  of 
whose  death  is  being  celebrated  this 
year  throughout  the  Catholic  world, 
is  .one  of  those  saints  whose  life,  as 
Msgr.  Hoi  week  says  in  his  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Saints  (St.  Louis, 
1924,  p.  90),  is  "obscured  by  unreliable 
legends."  He  is  usually  called  "The 
Miracle-worker,"  though  the  oldest 
accounts  of  his  life  do  not  mention  a 
single  miracle  wrought  by  him  during 
his  life-time.  After  his  death,  however, 
miracles  attributed  to  his  intercession 
began  to  be  reported  at  once,  and  they 
have  continued  in  great  number  to  the 
present  day. 

The  early  vitae  of  St.  Antony  have 
been  subjected  to  searching  scrutiny 
by  De  Kerval,  Wilk,  and  Gilliat-Smith. 
Ernest  Gilliat-Smith 's  St.  Antony  of 
Padua  according  to  his  Contemporaries 
(London:  Dent)  so  far  has  been  the 
only  critical  life  available  outside  of 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  Dr.  Karl  Wilk's 
Der  hi.  Antonius,  advertised  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Stimmen  der  Zeit, 
but  notice  that  it  is  being  highly 
praised  by  such  authorities  as  Fr. 
Michael  Bihl,  O.F.M.  We  shall  proba- 
bly have  occasion  to  review  it  in  the 
near  future. 

Very  little  is  authentically  known 
about  St.  Antony's  life  beyond  what 
we  read  in  the  "Primitive  Legend," 
which  was  completed  before  his 
canonization  (1232)  and  gives  only  the 
bare  facts.  Ferdinand  (such  was  his 
Christian  name)  was  born  at  Lisbon, 
probably  of  noble  parents.  When  he 
reached  adolescence,  he  renounced  the 
world  and  joined  the  Augustinian 
Canons  at  the  priory  of  St.  Vincent 
outside  the  city  walls.  At  the  royal 
priory  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Coimbra, 
to  which  he  moved  after  two  years  to 
escape  the  visits  of  "pleasant  friends," 
so  congenial  was  the  environment  to 
the  studious  novice  that  his  erudition 
in  sacred  things  soon  became  matter 
for  amazement.  A  desire  for  martyr- 
dom possessed  him:  sleeping  and  wak- 


ing he  "thirsted  for  the  chalice  of 
suffering."  It  was  this  craving  that 
drove  him  out  of  the  Augustinian  into 
the  Franciscan  Order,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Antony.  In  1220 
he  went  to  Morocco,  but  was  at  once 
laid  low  with  ague  and  re-embarked 
for  home.  Contrary  winds  drove  his 
ship  to  Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  with  a 
company  of  friars  who  were  going  to 
Assisi  to  attend  a  chapter  of  their 
Order.  Antony  went  with  them,  and 
never  returned  to  Portugal,  but  spent 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  short  life  in 
northern  Italy,  where  he  went  about 
preaching  against  the  heretics  who 
were  rampant  everywhere.  He  died  in 
1231,  at  the  house  of  the  Poor  Ladies 
of  Arcella  in  Padua,  and  so  great  was 
his  fame  for  sanctity  that  the  whole 
city — mayor,  bishop,  and  all  the  popu- 
lace— went  to  war  on  the  subject  of 
his  burial-place.  The  Poor  Ladies, 
with  feminine  logic,  claimed  that  since 
he  had  died  among  them,  they  were 
entitled  to  keep  his  remains.  The 
Franciscans  wanted  the  body  for  the 
Saint's  own  monastery  of  St.  Mary's, 
where,  after  a  fe^x  days  of  uproar  and 
riot,  it  was  finallj^  buried.  In  conse- 
quence of  Antony's  high  repute  for 
sanctity  and  the  numerous  miracles 
attributed  to  his  intercession,  his  name 
was  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints 
within  less  than  a  year  of  his  death, 
despite  the  opposition  of  "some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent  princes  of 
the  Church." 

The  Central  Bureau  of  the  Catholic 
Central  Society  in  a  press  bulletin 
issued  June  24th  indirectly'  protests 
against  the  way  in  which  legends  are 
exploited  at  the  expense  of  facts  in 
many  jubilee  articles  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  septenary  of  this  great 
Saint.  "It  would  be  well,"  says  the 
writer,  "if  St.  Antony's  life  and  char- 
acter were  presented  in  a  manner  ex- 
ercising a  spiritual  and  intellectual 
rather  than  a  sentimental  appeal.  'The 
Won  der- Worker  of  Padua'  is  a  well- 
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merited  title  of  honor  [because  of  the 
many  miracles  wrought  through  the 
intercession  of  St.  Antony  after  his 
death],  but  the  picturing  of  Antony 
merely  as  a  wonder-worker  and  ob- 
tainer  of  favors  has  a  tendency  to  elicit 
petition  rather  than  genuine  apprecia- 
tion. Without  detracting  one  whit 
from  the  high  esteem  in  which  St.  An- 
tony is  held,  it  is  possible  to  portray 
him  as  the  stockey,  fiery  preacher  he 
was,  the  sturdy  inveighor  against 
heresy  and  the  vices  of  pride,  love  of 
pleasure,  greed,  and  usury." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
there  are  numerous  references  in  the 
authentic  life  of  St.  Antony  to  his 
valiant  championing  of  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  at  least 
one  evidence  of  his  having  instigated 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  curtailing- 
some  of  the  worst  abuses  attaching  to 
the  practice  of  usury.  Regarding  An- 
tony's efforts  and  their  effect  the  Abbe 
Lepitre  writes  his  volume,  *S'^.  Antony 
of  Padua : 

"The  result  of  his  preaching  was 
excellent  everywhere.  His  words  re- 
stored peace  among  those  who  had  been 
at  enmity;  they  caused  the  captive  to 
be  set  free,  and  the  restitution  of  that 
which  had  been  seized  owing  to  violence 
or  usury.  People  even  went  so  far  as 
to  mortgage  their  houses  and  lands  to 
procure  money,  then  they  cast  it  at 
his  feet  in  order  to  make  the  restitution 
which  he  advised." 

Treating  specifically  of  Antony's 
labors  in  Padua,  Lepitre  records:  "At 
the  present  time  ...  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  havoc  wrought  bj'  this 
scourge  during  the  Middle  Ages.  This 
illicit  trade  was  not  only  carried  on  bj^ 
the  Jews ;  everywhere,  and  perhaps  in 
Italy  more  than  elsewhere.  Christians 
resorted  to  it  as  a  prompt  and  easy 
means  of  getting  rich.  So  far  as  Padua 
is  concerned,  we  learn  that  in  1228  in- 
terest on  money  varied  from  20%  to 
30  % .  The  town  wishing,  to  keep  its 
students,  and  prevent  its  university 
being  transferred  to  Vercelli,  establish- 
ed for  their  benefit  a  kind  of  bank, 
which  lent  out  money  at  a  more  moder- 


ate interest,  about  20  % .  It  appears 
that,  having  promised  to  lend  them 
money  at  5  %  to  the  extent  of  $500,000, 
it  could  not  fulfill  its  engagements. 
That  is  not  all.  Unfortunate  debtors 
who  were  once  insolvent  were  not  only 
stripped  of  their  property;  they  could 
also  be  condemned  to  banishment,  or 
kept  in  gaol  until  they  had  paid  the 
whole  of  their  debt. 

"We  do  not  know  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  St.  Antony  on  behalf  of  those 
unfortunate  creatures.  Bartholomew 
of  Trent,  his  contemporary,  tells  us 
that  he  caused  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Padua  to  make  rightful  restitution. 
But  we  still  possess  the  text  of  an  old 
statute  dra^^^l  up  March  15th,  1231, 
during  the  government  of  Stephano 
Badoer,  at  the  request  of  the  Saint. 
This  is  stated  with  absolute  clearness. 
In  future  no  one  could  be  kept  in 
prison,  for  any  debt  whatsoever,  after 
he  had  yielded  his  property  to  his 
creditors  or  guarantors.  This  was  one 
step  towards  the  more  merciful 
measures  which  were  introduced  later 
on." 

Thus  St.  Antony  anticipated  in 
Padua  the  reform  Charles  Dickens 
clamored  for  in  England  more  than 
six  centuries  later.  Moreover  the 
Franciscans,  who  two  centuries  after 
Antony's  death  introduced  the 
"Montes  Pietatis, "  or  poor  men's 
banks,  as  a  means  to  combat  usury, 
had  an  exemplar  in  his  sermons  and  his 
corrective  action  in  the  same  field. 
The  Saint  exhorted  usurers  to  discon- 
tinue their  evil  jDractices  and  to  make 
restitution,  and  at  the  same  time  strove 
to  protect  the  unfortunate  debtor 
against  further  impoverishment. 

St.  Antony,  the  foe  of  usury,  is  an 
appropriate  title  under  which  to  honor 
the  holy  Friar  of  Padua  especially  dur- 
ing this  year  of  the  septenary.  "Rapa- 
cious usury,"  to  employ  a  phrase  used 
by  Leo  XIII,  is  a  curse  afflicting  the 
world  today  more  generally,  and  cer- 
tainly under  a  greater  variety  of  guises, 
than  it  did  seven  centuries  ago.  Our 
age  needs  the  sermons  of  a  Saint  like 
Antony    to    uncover    and    correct    the 
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silfish  and  vicious  practices  which 
dominate  our  economic  life,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  principle  of  rendering  a 
just  return  for  labor  or  other  value  re- 
ceived, of  just  prices,  and  just  compen- 
sation. Such  a  saint  would,  like  An- 
tony, combine  an  appeal  to  the  consci- 
ence of  men  with  legal  procedure.  He 
would  be  the  cleanser  society  and  civil- 
ization need.  But  unlike  St.  Antony, 
who  was  disappointed  in  his  aspiration 
for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  he  would 
probably  die  a  martyr,  because  en- 
throned Usury  would  employ  every 
means,  fair  or  foul,  to  silence  him. 


Are  We  Too  Highly  Organized? 

To  the  Editor  : — 

The  curious  anomaly  in  American 
Catholic  life  to  which  Mr.  William 
Franklin  Sands  calls  attention  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  F.R.  is  worthy  of 
fuller  consideration. 

I,  too,  sometimes  think  that  we 
Catholics  are  over-organized  in  some 
directions.  Yet  what  are  we  to  do? 
Organization  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  seems  to  be  the  need  of  the  hour. 
How  are  we  to  have  Catholic  Action, 
which  is  at  present  so  much  pressed 
upon  us,  if  we  have  not  lay  organiza- 
tion in  the  doing  of  pious  works?  It 
ought  to  be  enough  for  a  Catholic  to 
belong  only  to  one  Catholic  organiza- 
tion— the  Catholic  Church.  But  does 
that  suffice  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  Catholic  thought  and  opinion 
to  bear  on  public  or  semi-public 
affairs?  It  seems  that  we  must  be 
"jiners"  to  some  extent,  else  the  Cath- 
olic viewpoint  will  not  be  made  clear 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  others. 

Time  was  when  only  the  men  of  the 
parish  were  expected  to  "belong,"  but 
now  there  are  women's  organizations 
of  all  kinds  (outside  the  purely  re- 
ligious sodalities),  and  they  are  even 
more  active  than  the  men's.  They  have 
their  initiations,  their  regular  meet- 
ings, their  parties  of  various  kinds, 
etc. 

No  doubt  the  home  suffers  from 
such   outside   activities.      It   is   indeed 


an  anomaly.    But  what  is  to  be  done? 

Is  not  specialization  somewhat  over- 
done amongst  us  also?  Having  a  "chil- 
dren's Mass'"  is,  I  suppose,  the  easiest 
way  to  handle  the  children  of  school  age 
in  Mass  attendance ;  yet  I  think  that  the 
child  who  never,  or  very  rarely,  goes  to 
Mass  with  his  father  and  mother,  and 
sits  with  them  in  the  same  pew  is  miss- 
ing something  sweet  out  of  his  life.  I 
think  the  parents  are  missing  some- 
thing worth  while  as  well.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  natural  way  of  having 
the  children  attend  the  Holy  Sacrifice ; 
and  when  I  hear  it  thundered  from 
the  altar  that  "the  children  must  at- 
tend the  children's  Mass  and  no 
other,"  I  feel  that  some  adjustment 
ought  to  l)e  possible  different  from 
such  a  severe  regimentation. 

I  say  that  I  feel  it  "ought  to  be  pos- 
sible," for  very  likely  it  is  not.  We 
have  here  a  question  of  space  and 
time ;  and  in  our  busy  parishes  there 
is  perhaps  no  other  way  out.  But  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  there  were. 

Denis  A.  McCarthy 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Edouard  Le  Roy  on  the  Index 

The  Holy  Office  has  put  upon  the 
Index  of  Forbidden  Books  the  follow- 
ing works  by  the  French  Modernist 
philosopher  Edouard  Le  Roy:  Le 
Prohleme  dc  Dieu,  La  Pensee  Intuitive, 
L' Existence  IcJealiste  et  le  Fait  de 
J 'Evolution,  Les  Origines  Humaines  et 
J 'Evolution  de  1 'Intelligence. 

Edouard  Le  Roy  is  a  pupil  of  Berg- 
son  and  a  defender  of  Ontologism, 
Avhieh  many  had  fondly  weened  was 
a  dead  heresy.  He  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  proving  the  existence  of 
God,  and  defends  Evolutionism  to  the 
extent  of  denying  the  creation  of  the 
human  soul  by  God.  His  writings 
have  been  widely  read  in  France  and 
elsewhere. 

Strangely'  enough,  Le  Roy,  in  spite 
of  his  unsound  philosophical  teac'h- 
ings,  is  a  practicing  Catholic,  nay,  a 
frequent  communicant.  This,  says  the 
Schweizerische    Kirchenzeitnng    (1931, 
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No.  27),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information,  "is  astonishing,  but 
truly  Modernistic.  .  .  .  For  to  the 
Modernist  Catholicism  is  merely  the 
highest  contemporary  manifestation  of 
religion." 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


The  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
Church  and  the  modern  world  is  not 
only  becoming  clearer,  but  the  cleavage 
itself  is  becoming  more  set  and  fixed. 
Sooner  or  later  the  tendencies  of  the 
times,  unless  cheeked,  were  bound  to 
bring  us  up  against  a  position  where 
compromise  would  be  no  longer  pos- 
sible, salva  fide;  but  no  one  expected  to 
see  the  situation  develop  with  such  as- 
tounding rapidity  as  it  has  done  within 
the  past  few  months.  AVe  are  definitely 
committed  to  "no  compromise"  on 
such  questions  as  marriage,  birth  con- 
trol, eugenics,  the  "sex"  problem  gen- 
erally. Socialism,  and  State  absolutism. 
For  years  we  have  cut  ourselves  off 
from  Modernism  in  the  sphere  of  dog- 
ma. Now  w^e  are  cut  off  from  Modern- 
istic morality  and  Modernism  in  the 
social  sphere.  The  hope  of  avoiding  an 
open  conflict  can  now  be  based  only 
on  the  surrender  of  the  moderns.  It 
can  no  longer  be  rooted  in  attempts  at 
accommodation  on  our  part. 


The  recent  fetes  in  honor  of  St.  Joan 
of  Arc  at  Rouen  emphasized  the  ex- 
traordinary fact — to  our  knowledge 
unparalleled  in  Christian  hagiologj^ — 
that  one  who  was  condemned  by  an 
ecclesiastical  court  as  a  sorcerer  and 
a  heretic,  was  eventually  raised  to  the 
honors  of  the  altar.  Two  important 
lessons  flowing  from  this  fact  are  terse- 
ly stated  by  the  Week  of  Bombay  thus : 
"One  is  that  high  ecclesiastics  are 
made  of  common  clay,  and  are  as  sub- 
ject to  human  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness as  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  should 
teach  us  all  a  lesson  in  humility.  The 
other  is  that  the  Church  is  not  bound 
by  the  errors  and  crimes  of  any  court 
or   dignitarv   of  hers.     The   execution 


of  Joan  was  a  judicial  murder.  A  great 
wrong  had  been  committed.  Justice 
demanded  rehabilitation.  The  Church, 
rising  above  ordinary  counsels  of  pru- 
dence has  redressed  that  wrong  in  a 
measure  full  and  brimming  over,  and 
by  so  doing,  has  not  only  justified  the 
Maid,  but  justified  herself  as  well." 


I  believe  that  those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  Catholic  j.ournalism,  be  they 
members  of  the  clergy  or  members  of 
the  laity,  should  have  a  great  amount  of 
freedom  in  the  doing  of  their  work.  If 
a  diocesan  paper  becomes  merely  the 
organ  of  any  one  man,  if  it  is  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  any  one 
man  or  a  small  coterie  of  men  before 
the  public  even  of  the  diocese,  it  would 
be  well  for  that  paper  to  go  out  of 
existence  and  soon. — Archbishop  Cur- 
ley  of  Baltimore  at  the  Catholic  Press 
Convention,  1931. 


The  London  Catholic  Herald  quotes 
Mr.  A.  Nicol  Bruce,  Royal  Italian  Con- 
sul in  Edinburgh,  as  writing  in  the 
Scotsman  for  May  23:  "Mussolini  is 
not  averse  from  Italian  subjects  resi- 
dent in  Britain  joining  lodges  in  this 
country,  as  the  objects  of  Freemasonry 
here  have  his  warm  personal  sympathy 
and  support."  This  confirms  the  sus- 
picion w^e  have  harbored  all  along,  and 
which  is  now  intimated  in  the  latest 
papal  encyclical,  that  the  Duce's 
measures  against  Freemasonry  in  Italy 
were  purely  political  and  that  he  is 
and  remains  a  Mason  at  heart.  As  the 
C.  H.  points  out,  Freemasonry  in 
Britian  is  essentially  identical  with 
Freemasonry  in  Italy;  it  is  a  condemn- 
ed sect  all  the  world  over,  as  there  is 
no  distinction  made  in  the  papal  bulls 
between  the  craft  as  it  exists  in  differ- 
ent countries.  As  Fr.  Coyle  says  in 
his  interesting  book.  Freemasonry  in 
Ireland :  ' '  All  sections  of  Masonry,  no 
matter  in  what  land  it  dwells,  whether 
it  be  Ireland,  France,  Mexico,  Italy, 
U.S.A.,  are  one  in  origin,  one  in  pur- 
pose, one  in  their  characteristics,  one 
in  secrecy,  one  in  general  liturgy,  one 
in   their   terrible    oaths   and   dreadful 
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penalties  for  breaking  them,  and  one 
in  their  cosmopolitanism  and  anti- 
nationalism." 


According  to  the  Masonic  Outlook 
the  following  are  the  1930  statistics 
for  the  "side  orders"  of  Masonry  in 
the  United  States  :  Shrine,  153  temples, 
555,608  members;  Grotto,  166  grottoes, 
132,590  members ;  Eastern  Star,  11,907 
chapters,  1,926,656  members;  De  Mo- 
lay,  1,284  chapters,  108,198  members. 
16.85  per  cent  of  all  Master  Masons  in 
the  United  States  belong  to  the  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  on  the  nature,  aims,  and  doings 
of  which  the  curious  reader  will  find 
some  interesting  information  in  our 
Dictionary  of  Secret  and  Other  So- 
cieties, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.,  1924,  pages  36  to  40. 


Catholic  artists  in  Germany  have 
banded  together  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  headquarters  of  the 
new  league  are  at  Beuron.  The  purpose 
is  to  preserve  the  artistic  traditions  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  cultivate  spirit- 
ual aspirations,  and  to  help  struggling 
artists  who  are  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
faith,  to  dispose  of  their  creations. 


The  late  Paul  Sabatier's  Vie  de  S. 
Frangois  d' Assist  has  just  been  issued 
in  an  "edition  definitive"  by  Fisch- 
bacher  of  Paris.  Comparing  the 
original  edition  of  1894  with  the  final 
version  now  given  to  the  world  after 
the  author's  death,  we  find  that, 
though  the  differences  between  the  two 
seem,  on  casual  perusal,  almost 
negligible  (a  chapter  or  so  rewritten 
or  added,  a  larger  appendix,  new 
notes,  some  of  which  refer  to  later 
biographies,  e.g.,  Fr.  Cuthbert's,  which 
is  quite  frequently  quoted),  a  wealth 
of  learning  has  been  modestly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  volume.  M.  Sabatier,  as 
is  well  known,  continued  his  Francis- 
can studies  to  the  end  of  his  life  and 
deposited  the  results  partly  in  the 
series  of  the  Histoire  Religieuse  et 
Litteraire  du  Moyen  Age,  and  partly 


in  the  Opuscules  de  Critique  Histori- 
que.  In  view  of  the  new  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  he  had  intended  to  re- 
write his  Life  of  St.  Francis;  but  that 
task  was  never  to  be  achieved.  It  is 
a  pity  that  this  "definitive  edition" 
still  contains  most  of  the  objectionable 
features  which  led  to  the  book  being 
put  on  the  Roman  Index  in  1894. 

The  latest  accession  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Peking,  that 
important  institution  so  dear  to  Pius 
XI  and  entrusted  by  him  to  the  Bene- 
dictines of  the  American  Cassinese 
Congregation,  is  Dom  Alois  M.  Maud- 
erer,  O.S.B.,  of  Eichstatt,  Bavaria,  a 
graduate  of  the  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Oriental  Studies  and  a  learned  special- 
ist in  Russian  philology  and  philoso- 
phy. Dr.  Mauderer  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Pontifical  Relief  Commission  for 
Russia  and  lately  has  been  devoting 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  development 
of  Catholic  Action  in  the  so-called 
Diaspora  or  non-Catholic  sections  of 
Germany.  The  Fu  Jen  News  Letter, 
published  by  the  Catholic  University 
of  Peking,  devotes  a  biographical 
sketch  to  the  new  professor  in  its  June 
issue.  This  monthly  publication,  by 
tlie  way,  issued  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Gorman,  as  a 
medium  of  contact  between  the  young 
University  and  its  friends  in  the  U.  S., 
is  full  of  interesting  matter  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  who  follow  the 
Catholic  intellectual  movement  in  the 
Far  East  with  the  sympathy  bespoken 
for  it  by  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope. 

Dr.  J.  Hessen,  of  the  University  of 
Cologne,  recently  published  a  book 
(Das  Kausalprinzip,  Augsburg,  1928), 
in  which  he  openly  attacked  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Xeoscholastics  on  the  doctrine  of  cause 
and  effect.  Taking  his  stand  on  the 
one-sided  historism  of  latterday  Prot- 
estant Avriters,  and  on  Ritschl's  theory 
of  values,  he  attempted  to  show  that 
the  existence  of  God  cannot  be  demon- 
strated from  the  principle  of  causality, 
and  to  substitute  for  the  traditional 
Scholastic    doctrine    the    new-fangled 
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theory  of  intuition.  The  challenge  has 
been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Stephen  Leo  von 
Skibniewski — like  Hessen  a  priest — 
who  in  a  volume  just  published  under 
the  title  Kausalitdt  (Paderborn: 
Ferd.  Schoningh)  shows  that  Hessen 
has  tackled  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
not  sufficiently  familiar,  and  that  he 
perverts  the  teaching  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor.  Dr.  von  Skibniewski 's  book 
comprises  only  120  pages,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  ever 
forged  against  intra-mural  Modernism, 
which  evidently  is  not  yet  extinct. 


The  critic  who  can  see  honestly,  and 
who  does  truthfully  express  his  views, 
is  a  real  benefactor.  The  Church  has 
never  lacked  such  men.  And  she  has 
canonized  not  a  few  of  them.  They 
have  not  always  succeeded  in  their 
self-appointed  and  unpopular  task. 
History  does  them  justice  for  their 
blunt  aggressiveness.  In  times  of  self- 
complacency  they  recall  ideals,  stir 
sluggish  minds  out  of  ruts,  are  har- 
bingers of  a  better  day.  Outside  the 
pale  they  are  ever  on  the  alert.  May 
we  have  them  inside  the  pale  as  well! 
Men  animated  with  the  zeal  of  re- 
formers, proud  of  their  faith  and 
staunch  withal.  We  need  them  in  the 
living  present,  more  than  we  need 
apologists  of  a  dead  past. — Eev.  J.  B. 
Culemans,  Ph.D.,  in  the  Catholic  Daily 
Tribune. 


The  teaching  of  religion  will  be 
sanctioned  officially  by  the  New  York 
City  public  school  system  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  academic  year  in 
September.  The  Board  of  Education 
will  permit  the  establishment  of  classes 
for  Bible  study  at  two  high  schools  and 
will  grant  scholastic  credit  to  pupils 
who  pass  the  religious  training  course. 
The  decision  to  recognize  religious  in- 
struction by  g-iving  academic  credit  to 
students  marks  the  success  of  a  cam- 
paign carried  on  by  the  Greater  New 
York  Interfaith  Committee,  a  body 
made  up  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews.  This  innovation  does  not  mean 
that  religious   teaching  will  hereafter 


be  sanctioned  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  metropolis.  It  merely  means  that 
religion  will  be  taught  as  an  academic 
study  in  a  few  high  schools,  and  as  the 
True  Voice  (Vol.  XXX,  No.  24)  points 
out,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and 
one  of  no  great  promise,  as  the  experi- 
ence at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
shows,  where  a  course  in  religion  was 
inaugurated  several  years  ago,  but  had 
to  be  given  up  again  because  the  stu- 
dents were  not  interested. 


The  investigations  conducted  by  a 
number  of  Greek  archaeologists  appear 
to  have  resulted  in  an  important  dis- 
covery. The  object  of  these  researches, 
which  have  been  carried  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Athens, 
is  the  excavation  of  the  site  of  the 
Platonic  Academy,  which  was  situated 
near  the  outer  Kerameikos,  some  six 
stades  from  the  Northwestern  gate  of 
the  city  known  to  antiquity  as  the 
Dipylon.  A  road  has  been  unearthed 
which  corresponds  closely  to  the 
description  of  the  "Academic  Way" 
given  by  Pausanias,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  the  site  of  a  large  building  has  been 
discovered.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
gymnasion  of  the  famous  School  of 
Plato,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
the  philosopher  himself  lies  buried. 
Already  several  interesting  objects 
have  been  unearthed  on  the  site,  and 
who  knows  whether  the  spade  of  the 
archaeologist  may  not  yet  reveal  the 
tomb  of  Plato  himself?  If  it  were  dis- 
covered, it  would  surely  be  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  human  monuments. 


An  important  letter  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times  from  the 
Anglican  bishop  who  has  charge  of 
English  missions  on  the  Continent.  He 
protests  against  the  phrase  "Con- 
tinental Sunday"  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach and  states  that  the  churches 
are  much  better  attended  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  England.  Much  the 
same  point  of  view  is  expressed  by  Dr. 
Mahoney  in  an  article  in  the  Clergy 
Review.  Dr.  Mahoney  discusses  the 
vexed  question  of  what  is  or  is  not  to 
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be  counted  as  "servile  work"  on  Sun- 
days, and  raises  many  points  which 
suggest  that  the  whole  problem  needs 
reconsideration  in  the  light  of  modern 
conditions.  His  general  conclusion  is 
that  whereas  a  generation  ago  the 
Puritanical  notion  of  Sabbath-keeping 
was  still  excessively  strict  in  England 
(and  the  same  is  true  of  the  U.  S.  A.), 
there  has  since  been  a  reaction  in  the 
opposite  direction.  "It  may  now  be 
our  duty,"  he  thinks,  "publicly  to 
condemn  the  widespread  profanation 
of  Sunday  through  an  excessive  indul- 
gence in  pleasure  and  amusement." 


The  San  Francisco  Monitor  (Vol. 
LXXI,  No.  35)  thinks  that  one  reason 
for  the  slow  growth  of  an  intelligent 
Catholic  press  in  this  country,  of  a 
spontaneous  cooperation  in  the  Catho- 
lic educational  system,  and  of  a  truly 
energetic  lay  apostolate,  has  been  the 
practice  of  avoiding  frank  discussion 
of  Catholic  problems.  "Our  papers  and 
our  orators  have  been  prone  to  praise 
what  they  could  of  Catholic  action,  to 
blame  what  they  could  of  anti-Catholic 
action,  and  absolutely  to  ignore  and 
cloak  over  the  weaknesses  of  Catholics. 
The  natural  effect  on  the  mind  from 
this  policy  was  that  a  great  many  real- 
istic-minded Catholics,  and,  of  course, 
the  majority  of  non-Catholics,  got  the 
notion  that  there  was  something  to 
hide  about  the  Church,  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  a  truth  that 
would  win." 


Reviewing  Dr.  Hereward  Carring- 
ton's  magnum  opus,  the  recently  pub- 
lished Story  of  Psychic  Science  (Lon- 
don: Rider  &  Co.)  in  the  London  Cath- 
olic Times  (No.  3282),  Fr.  Owen  F. 
Dudley  says  that  Dr.  Carrington  is 
manifestly  wrong  in  considering  the 
evidence  he  has  collected  as  a  proof  of 
the  survival  of  the  human  soul  after 
death  and  in  holding  that,  if  the  com- 
munications coming  through  Spiritistic 
mediums  are  genuine,  they  can  only  be 
from  the  dead,  because  there  are  no 
spirits  other  than  those  of  the  dead ; 
but  he  thinks  that  the   evidence  sup- 


plied by  Dr.  Carrington  amply  sup- 
ports the  opinion  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians that  "the  intelligent  beings  re- 
sponsible for  Spiritistic  phenomena 
are  none  other  than  evil  demons  mas- 
querading, with  extreme  genius,  as 
souls  of  the  dead. ' ' 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
ended  the  career  of  its  bi-monthly  the- 
ological magazine,  the  Methodist  Re- 
view, which  was  more  than  100  years 
old.  Circulation  had  fallen  away,  and 
so  the  discontinuation,  made  easier  by 
the  recent  death  of  the  editor,  Dr. 
George  Elliott,  had  become  almost  in- 
evitable. Coupled  with  the  ending  of 
the  Methodist  Review,  however,  there 
went  an  action  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance. The  same  body  that  was  not 
willing  to  continue  to  bear  the  costs  of 
a  denominational  magazine,  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  new  quarterly, 
to  be  known  as  Religion,  which  is  to 
seek  "an  undenominational  constitu- 
ency." Denominational  marks  are  to 
be  obliterated  from  it ;  it  is  to  be  edited 
in  behalf  of  "theological  advance 
throughout  the  churches."  That  two 
such  actions  should  have  been  taken  in 
a  body  as  denominationally  self-con- 
scious as  the  Methodist  Church  shows 
how  the  tides  are  running  in  American 
Protestantism  today. 


Englishmen,  it  is  indicated  by  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Milbank  Mem- 
orial Fund,  live  longer  than  Ameri- 
cans. The  American  death  rate  for 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64 
is  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  English, 
and  the  rate  for  men  15  per  cent 
higher.  Here,  surely,  is  food  for 
tliought.  We  glibly  claim  for  our- 
selves the  highest  living  standard  in 
the  modern  world ;  but  the  very  least 
that  can  be  asked  of  a  living  standard 
is  life,  and  if  ours  lets  us  die  faster 
than  the  men  and  women  of  another 
nation  of  the  same  general  advance- 
ment, there  would  seem  to  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  it.  Our  trouble 
])robably  is  that  when  we  appraise  liv- 
ing standards,  we  select  tlie  tilings  in 
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whicli  America  leads  the  world — radios, 
automobiles  and  telephones,  etc. — and 
then  we  say  that  these  are  the  real  in- 
dices of  how  people  live.  Ergo,  the 
American  people  live  better  than  any 
other.  But  the  truth  is  that  all  these 
devices,  ingenious  and  convenient  as 
they  are,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
standard  of  living.  It  is  possible  to 
have  a  car,  a  radio,  and  a  telephone 
and  still  to  live  badly,  to  eat  badly,  to 
sleep  badly,  and  to  be  generally  un- 
happy. 


It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
the  exact  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  know  how  well 
they  are  observing  the  natural  and 
divine  law  in  propagating  themselves; 
but  this  knowledge  would  be  procurable 
only  by  gathering  the  relig'ious  census 
from  the  people  directly  instead  of 
from  pastors.  It  is  likely  that  fiA^e 
million  people  would  call  themselves 
Catholics  if  they  were  asked  what  their 
religious  affiliation  is,  who  are  not  so 
recognized  by  the  clergy  within  whose 
parish  confines  they  have  their  homes. 
— Bishop  Noll  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  the 
Cotnmonweal. 


The  Southern  Cross  comments  on  the 
marked  difference  in  the  quality  of 
converts  and  those  who  abandon  the 
Catholic  Church  in  favor  of  the  sects. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man  who 
leaves  the  Catholic  Church,  says  our 
contemporary,  does  so  for  material 
reasons.  When  one  reads  the  "apolo- 
gia" of  the  convert  and  that  of  the 
apostate,  the  contrast  becomes  very 
marked.  The  convert  invariably  gives 
as  his  reason  for  the  step  he  has  taken 
the  doctrinal  confusion  of  the  sects 
compared  with  the  absolute  certainty 
of  the  Church,  w^hereas  the  apostate  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  does  not  attempt 
a  reasoned  thesis  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  the  Church's  doctrine,  but  falls  back 
on  stories  of  convent  scandals,  of  im- 
moral priests,  of  "imprisoned"  nuns, 
and  of  nameless  horrors  perpetrated  by 
servants  of  the  Church.  Men  whom  the 
Church     would     reject     unless     they 


mended  their  evil  ways  are  accepted 
joyfully  and  without  question  by  the 
sects  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
once  were  Catholics.  They  may  be 
notoriously  immoral  and  unprincipled, 
but  they  will  be  welcomed  with  open 
arms  if  only  they  can  supply  fresh  am- 
munition for  the  well-worn  batteries 
which  bombard  the  Church  with 
slander. 


We  have  hopes  that  something  worth 
while  may  yet  be  done  to  reach  the  mil- 
lions of  unchurched  people  in  this 
country  with  the  message  of  Catholic 
truth.  It  is  discouraging  to  reflect 
that  we  have  so  few  converts,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  Catholics  and  the 
number  of  our  priests.  35,000  to 
40,000  converts  a  year  represent  only 
about  one-tenth  of  what  the  number  of 
our  converts  should  be.  AVhy  have  we 
no  more?  Largely  because  we  are  more 
interested  in  the  material  progress  of 
the  Church  than  we  are  in  immortal 
souls.  While  this  condition  obtains  we 
may  expect  the  number  of  converts  to 
be  small,  and  this  number  will  decrease 
each  year,  instead  of  increasing.  We 
would  rather  read  that  200,000  converts 
a  year  are  being  made  in  the  U.S.  than 
to  chronicle  the  erection  of  splendid 
churches  in  every  diocese  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  paying  off  of  all  mortgage 
indebtedness.  Are  not  souls  worth  more 
than  bricks  and  mortar,  and  is  not  the 
acceptance  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion a  greater  thing  than  the  erection 
of  the  greatest  edifices  in  the  world? — 
Omaha  True  Voice,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  48. 


The  late  Pope  Leo  XIII  shocked  a 
great  many  Catholics  when  he  threw 
open  the  Vatican  library  to  all  the 
scholars  of  the  w^orld.  Catholics  said 
scholars  would  find  the  proof  of  scan- 
dals in  the  Catholic  Church  and  spread 
them  to  the  detriment  of  the  Church, 
but  the  wise  Pope  answered :  ' '  The 
Church  is  not  afraid  of  the  truth." 
And  the  Church  has  no  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  the  truth  now.  If  we  natural- 
ly, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  discuss  our 
problems  openly,  not  only  we  ourselves. 
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but  also  non-Catliolics,  will  begin 
to  look  at  the  Church  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way.  The  Church  will  appeal  to 
them  as  a  reality,  and  not  as  a  myth. — 
The  San  Francisco  Monitor,  Vol. 
LXXI,  No.  35. 


Keports  differ  about  the  extent  of 
the  Vatican  City.  The  Acta  Aposto- 
licae  Sedis,  XXI  (1929),  p.  210  (art.  3 
of  Treaty)  and  p.  225  (interesting 
official  map,  incorrect  in  details,  e.g., 
prolongation  of  the  Via  della  Sagrestia 
past  the  Vatican  gate  into  the  Piazza 
della  Sagrestia)  gives  no  information 
as  to  the  size  of  the  Pope's  territory. 
Leone  Gessi,  in  his  guide  book  (TJie 
Vatican  City,  translated  by  E.  B.  Wal- 
lace, 2nd  ed.),  has  an  up-to-date  map 
that  seems  to  include  all  the  changes 
since  1929,  except  a  corner  of  the 
Campo  Santo  building  that  is  soon  to 
be  demolished  to  allow  the  new  wall 
to  be  built  on  a  straiglit  line.  Gessi 
says,  p.  29:  ''The  surface  of  the  State 
of  the  Vatican  City  measures  44  hec- 
tars,  that  is  to  say,  440,000  sq.  m.,  of 
which  55,000  for  the  'Vatican  Palace' 
alone,  which  has  20  courtyards  (25,000 
sq.  m.),"  etc.  A  hectar  is  2.47  acres; 
hence  the  Vatican  City  comprises  ex- 
actly 108.68  acres. 


The  thorough-going  character  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  belief  in  the  value 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  will 
surprise  many  readers  of  Prof.  C.  F. 
Arrowood's  book,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Education  in  a  Republic  (McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.).  History  should,  he 
argued,  be  read  and  studied  only  in 
the  original  sources.  Physical  science 
could  best  be  dealt  with  in  Latin  text- 
books. In  a  word,  the  great  democrat's 
arguments  and  plans  for  classical 
studies  would  surprise  many  modern 
inventors  of  new  arguments  for  the 
defence  of  Greek  and  Latin.  For  he 
maintained  the  claims  of  all  the  liberal 
arts  to  an  important  place  in  a  sound 
general  education. 


tion  to  the  music  of  a  hundred  bands. 
It  is  gorgeous  to  see  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  the  Church  carried  out  in  the 
presence  of  a-  hundred  bishops ;  but  the 
rosary  of  success  will  not  be  gone  over 
Avith  these  as  beads.  There  are  other 
marchers  who  are  not  with  us,  and 
they  are  the  millions  that  perhaps  even 
our  sacrifice  for  magnificence  has 
caused  us  to  lose.  God  sees  them  and 
God  knows  that  the  lure  of  the  "big 
things"  has  cost  us  more  than  we  can 
afford  to  pay.— Bishop  F.  C.  Kelley. 


According  to  press  reports.  Father 
Gillis,  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  World, 
in  his  address  before  the  C.  P.  A.  con- 
vention came  out  for  a  fearless  dis- 
cussion by  Catholic  editors  of  all  things 
that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
The  daily  papers  thought  his  talk  was 
sensational  and  gave  considerable 
prominence  to  it.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  comments  Father  P.  C.  Gannon 
in  the  True  Voice,  "there  has  been  con- 
siderable timidity  on  the  part  of  Cath- 
olic editors  when  it  comes  to  discussion 
of  Catholic  events.  We  have  even  felt 
that  way  ourselves  sometimes,  though 
we  have  honestly  tried  to  overcome  the 
feeling.  A  little  open  discussion  and 
open  confession  of  our  faults  and 
shortcomings  can  do  no  harm.  It  may 
enlighten  and  hearten  our  people,  who 
need  encouragement  in  their  trials." 


It  is  a  grand  thing  to  see  thousands 
of  marching  men  join  in  the  celebra- 


Moulton  and  Milligan's  Vocabulary 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is  praised  by  the 
London  Catholic  Times,  which  says  ' '  in 
no  other  work  can  a  student  find  so  full 
and  thorough  a  digest  of  the  new  learn- 
ing of  the  papyri,  and  of  the  new  light 
that  has  been  cast  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment vocabulary  by  the  excavations  at 
Oxyrhynchus  and  elsewhere.  As  Pro- 
fessor Milligan  reminds  us,  one  of  the 
chief  results  of  the  discoveries  is  that, 
'So  far  from  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  being  a  language  by  itself 
.  .  .  its  main  feature  was  that  it  was 
the  ordinary  vernacular  Greek  of  the 
period'  (p.  xi).  The  book  is  a  welcome 
supplement    to   the   great   lexicons   of 
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New  Testament  Greek,  and  one  may 
hope  that  the  forthcoming  new  editign 
of  Fr.  Zorell's  Lexicon  will  be  fully 
revised  in  accordance  with  the  new 
material  given  in  this  Vocabulary. 


There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  a  critic  who  will  gulp  down  sew- 
age by  the  quart,  but  becomes  nauseat- 
ed by  a  teaspoonful  of  sermon.  Ser- 
mons are  out  of  place  upon  the  stage 
and  should  be  condemned.  But  why 
is  it  that  some  critics'  noses  are  so 
sensitive  to  sermons  and  so  insensitive 
to  garbage? — Christian  Century. 


According  to  the  Missionary,  the 
Protestant  American  scholar,  Henry 
Adams,  towards  the  close  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  search  for  truth,  pro- 
claimed his  conviction  that,  of  all  the 
philosophies  offered  to  mankind,  that 
of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  most 
satisfying. 

A  Yale  man  can  now  take  his  degree 
without  knowing  any  Latin.  He  will 
soon  be  able  to  take  his  degree  without 
knowing  anything.  A  football  or  base- 
ball ''letter,"  a  membership  in  a 
"frat, "  and  a  course  in  business  ad- 
ministration will  be  all  that  is  needed 
in  another  decade. — Unity. 


The  sceptic  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
topsy-turvy:  for  his  feet  are  dancing 
upwards  in  idle  ecstasies,  while  his 
brain  is  in  the  abyss. — G.  K.  Chester- 
ton. 

An  article  in  Popular  Science  esti- 
mates that  the  American  people  are 
paying  $125,000,000  a  year  to  an  army 
of  \00,000  fortune-tellers. 


Before  the  International  Congress  on 
Religious  Psychology  recently  held  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alois  Mager,  O.S.B.,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Salzburg, 
said  it  must  be  left  to  the  science  of 
theology  to  decide  where  and  under 
what  conditions  the  supernatural  is  at 
work  in  the  Konnersreuth  case.  To 
pass  judgment  in  the   case  of   Teresa 


Neumann  is  not  proper  at  the  present 
time,  since  important  elements  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  cleared  up. 
Dr.  Mager  is  a  specialist  in  religious 
psychology  and  has  devoted  much  time 
and  study  to  the  Bavarian  stigmatisee. 


There  should  be  some  way  of  break- 
ing the  will  of  a  man  who  leaves  his 
monej^  to  build  a  home  for  cats  while 
thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures  are 
starving. — The  Casket. 


Our  Maine  contemporary  the  Church 
World  quotes  ' '  a  famous  Jesuit  travel- 
ler ' '  as  describing  a  visit  made  by  him 
in  Sinjar,  Mesopotamia,  about  100  miles 
west  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Niniveh 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  religious  rites  of  the  Yezidi 
Kurds,  or  devil  worshippers.  "Under 
the  name  of  Melek  Taus  and  sym- 
bolized by  a  bronze  peacock,  the  evil 
spirit  receives  the  homage  of  the  tribe, 
as  they  sing,  dance  and  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  bronze  idol,  offering 
incense  in  his  honor.  Their  beliefs  are 
recorded  in  two  sacred  books,  the  Book 
of  Revelation  and  the  Black  Book, 
which  remain  hidden  in  fastness  of  the 
mountains.  No  foreigner  has  been 
permitted  to  see  or  to  read  the  Book  of 
Revelation  in  which  Satan  has  given 
personal  instructions  to  his  chosen 
people."  The  grewsome  character  of 
this  devil  worship  was  w^ell  described 
by  a  Manchester  Guardian  writer, 
whom  we  quoted  at  length  in  the  F.  R. 
of  Nov.  1,  1926  (Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  21, 
pp.  479  f.) 


Prof.  Caroline  Spurgeon  has  at  last 
finished  her  comparative  study  of  all 
the  figures  of  speech  used  by  Shake- 
speare. She  finds  that  more  of  them 
were  suggested  by  carpentry  than  by 
any  other  craft.  This  in  turn  suggests 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  bit  of  a  carpen- 
ter himself,  and  probably  a  neat  and 
handy  man  to  have  about  the  house. 
Perhaps  this  was  also  the  case  with 
Hamlet,  who  certainly  talked  like  a 
carpenter  when  he  told  the  player, 
"Do  not  saw  the  air  with  your  hand." 
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Current  Literature 

— The  Oblates'  Hundred  and  One 
Years,  by  Grace  H.  Sherwood,  is  the 
story  of  the  first  religions  community 
of  colored  women  in  the  world,  and 
of  a  first-class  boarding  school  for  girls, 
begun  in  Maryland  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  still  flourishing ;  a  school 
which,  after  the  Civil  War,  furnished 
the  capital  of  the  nation  with  many  of 
it  first  colored  public  school  teachers. 
So  well  known  was  this  school  that  girls 
\vere  sent  to  it  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  an  inspiring 
narrative  and  one  which  should  be  a 
source  of  laudable  pride  to  both  white 
and  Colored  Catholics.  Many  good 
photographs  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book.     (Macmillan). 

— A  book  which  should  make  in- 
teresting and  edifying  reading  for 
Catholics,  and  increase  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Mary  has  recently  been 
published,  under  the  title  of  Mary's 
Assumption,  by  Father  Raphael  V. 
0 'Council,  S.J.  It  is  packed  with  a 
wealth  of  historical  and  theological  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  a  clear,  popular  style,  thereby 
commending  itself  especially  to  the 
laity.      (The  America  Press.) — C.J.Q. 

— The  King's  Steward,  by  George  N. 
Lyons,  describes  the  life  of  a  Catholic 
business  man  who  was  a  dutiful  hus- 
band and  a  loving  father,  and  who 
sought  God  and  His  Kingdom  above 
all  things.  This  little  work  ought  to 
have  a  special  appeal  to  the  every-day 
Catholic  who  has  to  fight  for  a  liveli- 
hood and  for  his  faith  amongst  cowork- 
ers who  care  nothing  for  religion  or 
God.  (Dujarie  Institute,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.)— C.J.Q. 

— In  a  well-edited,  leather-bound 
book,  entitled.  Divine  Praises,  the  Rev. 
James  Walcher  has  gathered  together 
from  the  Bible  and  many  other  sources 
a  collection  of  pra.yers  which  one  may 
use  with  the  greatest  profit  and  de- 
votion, either  for  the  Holy  Hour  or  for 
private  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


A  praiseworthy  little  work  and  one  to 
be  heartily  commended.  (The  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

—The  first  Ordo  Divini  Officii  Re- 
citandi  for  1932  reached  us  early  in 
June  from  M.  d'Auria,  of  Naples.  It 
is  intended  for  the  Universal  Church 
and  has  some  helpful  notes  for  priests 
who  still  use  the  old  Breviary. 

— Malendes  Zeichnen  ini  Religions- 
unterricht  der  Grundschule,  by  Wil- 
helm  Straub  (Herder),  contains  help- 
ful designs  to  be  reproduced  by  chil- 
dren as  aids  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  religious  truths,  especially  those 
based  on  the  Bible.  The  booklet  is  an- 
other one  of  the  many  practical 
methods  with  which  German  Catholic 
pedagogues  have  of  late  years  enriched 
educational  literature,  and  may  be 
cordially  recommended  to  teachers. 

— A  Priests'  Retreat  is  a  series  of 
discourses  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
translated  from  the  German,  in  which 
language  it  was  entitled  Ecce  Panis 
Angel  orum,  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Hamerle,  C.SS.R.,  bv  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Haas,  C.SS.R.  To'make  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  the  basis  of  retreat  dis- 
courses for  the  clergy  is  a  happy 
thought,  for,  as  the  translator  rightly 
observes  in  his  preface,  the  Eucharist 
is  the  very  source  and  center  of  the 
priestly  life.  The  fourteen  discourses 
contained  in  this  volume  are  meaty 
and  well  worked  out.  They  may  be 
profitably  used  also  for  the  monthly 
recollection,  or  for  meditation  at  the 
Ploly  Hour,  or  as  sermon  material  for 
Corpus  Christi,  Forty  Hours',  and 
similar  occasions.  (Frederick  Pustet 
Co.,  Inc.) 

— We  are  indebted  to  the  Anthropos 
publication  concern  (Vienna,  Austria) 
for  a  copy  of  the  reprint  in  pamphlet 
form  of  three  articles  from  that  in- 
ternational review  of  ethnology  and 
linguistics  on  the  subject  of  J.  Win- 
thuis's  book  Das  Zweigeschlechter- 
wesen.  Our  readers  have  already  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  controversy 
at  issue.     The  Drei  kritische  Ahhand- 
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JUST     PUBLISHED 

Moral  Values  and  the  Moral  Life 

By 
ETIENNE   GILSON 


Translated  by 
LEO  RICHARD  WARD,  C.S.C. 


Cloth. 


Net    $2.50 


This  book  deals  entirely  with  Aquinas  as  our  modern  master  and  teacher  on 
Moral  Values  and  the  Moral  Life.  Students  may  hardly  neglect  the  present 
statement  of  the  ethics  of  Thomism,  which  aims  to  give,  and  does  give,  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  both  completeness  and  effectiveness  to  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual life.  It  is  a  clear  monograph  on  a  most  important  subject  that  will 
lead  many  to  an  integral  and  harmonious  way  of  human  life,  pointing  out  as 
it  does  a  natural  balance  between  human  acts  and  their  consequences  in  a  universe 
ruled  by  justice  and  reason. 


By  th 


e  same  au 


thoi 


The  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 


Net  $2.75 


B.  Herder  Book  Co., 


15  and  17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


lungen  zum  Zweig eschlecliterwesen  in 
this  tirage  a  part  are  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Peekel,  M.S.C.,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meier, 
M.S.C.,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Schmidt, 
S.V.D.  Together  they  completely  up- 
set Winthuis'  theory  that  the  life  of 
the  primitives  turns  mainly  about  sex, 
that  their  supreme  being  and  their 
totem  are  bi-sexual,  that  it  is  the  high- 
est ideal  of  the  primitives  to  become 
bi-sexual  themselves,  and  that  their 
religious  cult  and  initiations  have  this 
one  aim. 

— Moral  Values  and  the  Moral  Life 
by  Etienne  Gilson,  translated  by  Leo 
Richard  Ward,  C.S.C,  is  a  brief,  clear 
and  accurate  statement  of  the  ethical 
system  of  St.  Thomas.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  The  Thom- 
istic  Theory  of  Morals  and  (2)  The 
Moral  Life  in  Practice.  It  begins  with 
an  introduction  to  St.  Thomas  and  his 
teaching,  and  ends  with  some  helpful 
bibliographical    notes.      The   book    de- 


serves a  place  in  every  Catholic  library. 
(B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— English  translations  of  the  En- 
cyclical " Quadragesismo  Anno"  have 
been  published,  respectively,  by  the 
Catholic  Truth  Societ3%  of  London  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
and  the  Barry  Vail  Corporation,  19 
Union  Square  West,  New  York.  We 
have  collated  portions  of  these  pamph- 
lets and  found  that  they  present  sub- 
stantially the  same  text,  though  they 
deviate  in  minor  details.  .  The  Barry 
Vail  edition  is  the  most  handsomely 
printed,  but  not,  we  regret  to  say,  the 
most  accurate.  This  merit  belongs  to 
the  C.T.S.  edition,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  U.S.A.  through  the  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
N.C.W.C.  edition  is  defaced  by  two 
errors  on  the  first  nine  pages  (the  only 
ones  w^e  have  collated),  and  probably  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  remainder  would 
reveal  other  mistakes.  We  have  not 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  collating  the  so- 
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called  official  or  authorized  translation 
with  the  original  Latin  text  of  the  En- 
cyclical, though,  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  document  and  the 
errors  that  have  for  years  disfigured 
the  current  English  text  of  the 
■'Rerum  No  varum, "  this  would  be  a 
work  well  worth  doing. 

— The  Sixth  National  Eueharistic 
Congress,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Septem- 
ber 23-25,  1930  is  an  official  report 
published  bv  the  Sentinel  Press,  185 
E.  76th  Str.,  New  York.  The  well 
printed  and  illustrated  volume  is 
made  up  principally  of  the  sermons 
and  discourses  delivered  at  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  Congress  and  the 
papers  read  at  its  various  sectional 
meetings.  The  reader  has  thus  before 
him  the  full  development  of  the  theme, 
' '  The  Blessed  Eucharist,  by  Divine 
Institution  the  Source  and  Center  of 
Christian  Life,"  set  for  the  Congress 
by  Bishop  Sehrembs,  the  protector  of 
the  Priests'  Eueharistic  League.  We 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  touching- 
letter  from  the  "venerable  patriarch 
of  the  League  in  the  U.  S.",  Fr.  Bede 
Maler,  O.S.B.,  printed  on  pp.  47  f.  It 
must  gladden  the  heart  of  tliat  veteran 
promoter  of  the  "Regnum  Eueharis- 
ticum"  to  see  that,  after  a  long  period 
of  stagnation,  the  Priests'  Eueharistic 
League  has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of 
life. 

—Fascicle  XXVIII  of  the  ' '  Florile- 
gium  Patristicum"  edited  by  Dr.  B. 
Geyer  and  Dr.  J.  Zellinger,  contains 
the  critical  text  of  St.  Anselm's  Epis- 
tola  de  Incarnatione  Verbi,  formerly 
known  as  De  Fide  Trinitatis.  The  edi- 
tor, Dom  F.  S.  Schmitt,  O.S.B.,  has 
edited  the  text  witli  great  care  and 
added  thereto  a  prior  recension  found 
in  Cod.  Lambeth  224,  as  well  as  two 
letters  of  the  famous  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  namely,  the  Epistola  An- 
selmi  ad  Johannem  (Ep.  II,  35)  and 
the  Epistola  Anselmi  ad  Fulconem. 
episcopum  Belvacensem  (Ep.  II,  41). 
All  three  of  these  interesting  docu- 
ments deal  with  the  Nominalism  of 
Roscellin  of  Compiegne.      (Cfr.  Cath. 


EncycL,  XIII,  189  f.)  The  splendid 
series  of  texts  of  which  this  is  a  part, 
is  published  by  the  enterprising  firm 
of  Peter  Hanstein,  Bonn,  Germany. 

— No.  9  of  Franciscan  Studies 
(Joseph  F.  Wagner,  Inc.)  is  a  review 
of  the  life-work  of  Pere  Gregory  Girard 
(1765-1850),  a  great  Swiss  educator 
who  has  justly  been  called  "the  Cath- 
olic Pestalozzi"  {Pere  Girard,  Edu- 
cator, by  Andrew  Maas,  O.M.C. ;  ii  & 
59  pp.)  At  a  time  when  Rationalism 
was  rampant,  this  pious  and  learned 
priest,  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Cordeliers  (Franciscan  Minor  Conven- 
tuals), built  up,  on  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi,  a 
system  of  education  which  recognized 
that  righteous  living  can  be  effected 
only  by  training  a  child  to  form  habits 
of  persevering  effort.  "Harmonious 
development"  of  all  the  faculties  was 
the  proximate  formula.  Pere  Gregory's 
spirit  and  influence  still  live,  not  only 
in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  France  and 
Italy.  A  bronze  statue  perpetuates  his 
memory  in  his  native  Fribourg,  but, 
like  many  another  pioneer  in  this  field, 
his  achievements  as  a  Catholic  educator 
are  scarcely  known  to  the  members  of 
his  faith  today.  AVe  trust  this  essay  by 
Fr.  Maas  will  reawaken  interest  in 
Pere  Girard 's  life  and  work. 

—The  head  of  the  house  of  Herder  & 
Co.,  of  Freiburg  i.  B.,  Dr.  Herman 
Herder,  on  a  recent  visit  to  this  coun- 
try told  us  among  other  things  how, 
in  a  private  audience  he  had  with  Pius 
XI,  His  Holiness  had  expressed  his 
liigh  appreciation  of  the  Staatslexikon, 
the  fifth,  completely  rewritten  edition 
of  which  is  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion bv  that  firm  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  Sacher.  The  Holy 
Father  said  he  kept  this  splendid 
reference  work  constantly  at  hand  and 
consulted  its  scholarly  articles  on 
social,  political,  and  economic  ques- 
tions. Surely  no  Catholic  who  is  a 
leader  in  his  own  circle  can  do  without 
this  encyclopedia  of  Catholic  social 
science,  which  is  by  all  odds  the  best, 
the  most  complete,   and  the  most  up- 
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to-date  work  of  its  kind  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  fourth  volume  of  the 
Staatslexikon,  which  lately  reached  us, 
carries  the  alphabet  from  "Papier- 
geld"  to  "Staatsschulden"  and  em- 
braces such  timely  and  important 
topics  as :  Pope,  Parliament,  Patriot- 
ism, Pessimism,  Police,  Positivism, 
Pragmatism,  Press,  Proletariate, 
Prostitution,  Corporal  Punishment, 
Puritanism,  Rationalization  of  Indus- 
try, Reform  Catholicism,  Relativism, 
Rent,  Revolution,  Scholasticism, 
Schools  (in  their  various  social  as- 
pects). Suicide,  Sexual  Science, 
Slavery,  Solidarism,  Socialism,  and 
many  others.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
sa.v  that  these  and  the  other  articles 
that  make  up  each  succeeding  volume 
of  this  classical  Catholic  reference 
work  embody  the  best  Catholic  thought 
and  the  most  recent  research.  This 
volume,  like  its  three  predecessors,  is 
illustrated  by  many  instructive  tables, 
maps,  and  charts,  and  its  bibliogra- 
phies are  select  and  up  to  date.  A 
fifth  volume  will  complete  the  new 
Staatslexikon,  which  fully  merits  the 
praise  and  recommendation  given  to 
it  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
(Herder  &  Co.  of  Freiburg  and  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

— The  American  Catholic  Almanac 
and  Year  Book  is  a  new  venture,  edited 
by  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Hart,  James  A. 
Magner,  and  Theo.  A.  Thoma  of 
Cincinnati.  It  is  intended  as  a  hand,y 
reference  work  for  Catholics  as  well 
as  non-Catholics,  and,  if  continued 
from  year  to  year,  as  is  the  intention 
of  the  publishers,  will  no  doubt  grow 
into  a  sort  of  Catholic  World  Almanac, 
a  desideratum  long  felt  by  editors,  pub- 
licists, and  others.  To  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  variegated  contents  of 
this  first  volume,  we  will  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  topics  treated  in  its  ap- 
proximately 300  large  octavo  pages : 
the  usual  almanac  features ;  chronology 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs;  hierarchy  of 
the  Catholic  Church ;  a  brief  life  of 
Pius  XI ;  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  U.S. ;  a  succinct  state- 


A   Superior   Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

"The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall   be  glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


CATECHISM 

of 

GREGORIAN    CHANT 

BY  THE 
VERY  REV.  GREGORY  HOGLE.  O.S.B. 
Conception  Abbey,  Mo. 
This  Catechism  of  Gregorian  Chant 
owes  its  existence  to  the  ever-growing 
interest  in  ancient  plainsong  and  to 
the  world-wide  movement  of  liturgical 
revival.  Price  75c 

"Here  is  an  admirable  little  work, 
covering-  the  field  thoroughly,  and  treat- 
ing the  subject  with  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  style.  The  catechetical  form 
of  question  and  answer  has  been  followed 
throughout,  making  it  possible  for  the 
author  to  condense  his  material  into  a 
handy  pocket  size  volume  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  This  new 
work  should  prove  invaluable  for  schools 
and  seminaries  studying  the  Chant,  and 
since  the  different  points  are  carefully 
illustrated,  it  could  likewise  serve  as  an 
excellent  self-instruction  manual  in  the 
practice  and  principles  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant." 

The  Catholic  Press  Union,  Cleveland  O. 

Published  by 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 

119  West  40th  Street 
New  York 
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ment  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  a  list  of 
famous  shrines ;  Church  laws  on  mar- 
riage ;  religious  Orders ;  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  Protestant  Reformation ; 
Protestant  sects  and  schismatic 
churches  in  the  U.S. ;  the  laws  of  fast- 
ing and  abstinence ;  heresies  and 
heretics ;  schisms  and  schismatics ;  why 
parochial  schools;  Catholic  sisterhoods 
in  the  U.S. ;  a  concise  dictionary  of 
Catholic  terms ;  text  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  HoIa-  See  and  Italy;  en- 
cyclical letters  of  Pius  XI  on  Christian 
Marriage,  on  the  Promotion  of  Spirit- 
ual Exercises,  on  True  Religious  Piety, 
and  on  the  Christian  Education  of 
Youth  ;  biograi^hical  sketches  of  all  thp 
American  cardinals,  archbishops,  and 
bishops  now  living  (a  very  valuable 
feature)  ;  list  of  the  new  cardinals 
created  in  1930 ;  list  of  American 
bishons  who  died  in  1930;  information 
about  the  Catholic  Extension  Society, 
the  Priests'  Eucharistic  League,  the 
American  Board  of  Catholic  Missions, 
the  Sodality  of  our  Lady,  aud  many 
other  national  organizations;  Colored 
Catholics  in  the  U.S.:  the  laymen's  re- 
treat movement ;  Catholic  radio  stations 
and  programmes ;  list  of  major  and 
preparatory  seminaries  and  of  Catho- 
lic universities,  colleges,  and  academies 
in  the  U.S. ;  list  of  Catholic  periodicals 
published  in  the  U.S.,  and  much  other 
valuable  and  interesting  information. 
This  Catholic  Almanac  and  Year  Book 
has  been  prepared  with  care  and  com- 
petency, and  we  hail  it  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  periodical  jjress.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  States  Publishing  Co., 
Schmidt  Building,  Cincinnati,  0.  ; 
cloth  bound;  $1  postpaid.) 

— Confaho  Domino  is  "a  collection 
of  Latin  hymns  for  unison,  two,  three, 
and  four  part  women's  choirs  by  Ger- 
man and  Italian  composers,  selected  by 
Otto  Singenberger,"  and  published  by 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  Caecilia, 
the  McLaughlin  &  Reilly  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  There  are  twenty-five  pieces 
in  all,  taken  from  ancient  and  modern 
sources  and  offering  a  variety  of  styles, 
all  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.     One 


number  is  for  unison  chorus,  12  are 
for  two  part,  5  for  three  part,  and  5 
for  four  part  chorus.  Among  the  au- 
thors represented  the  one  most  fre- 
quently met  with  is  the  Rev.  H. 
Gruender,  S.J.,  of  St.  Louis  University, 
In  his  nine  contributions  he  applies 
his  well-known  fluent  and  skilled 
technique  to  arrangements  of  works  by 
other  composers.  Choirs  will  give 
special  welcome  to  two  melodious  and 
easy  settings  of  the  ''Jesu  dulcis"  by 
Kothe  and  Zeller,  as  well  as  to  the  two 
"Tantum  ergos"  adapted  from  com- 
positions by  Jaspers.  In  regard  to  the 
tive  three-part  choruses  contributed  by 
the  present  reviewer  a  verdict  is  here, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  it  gives  him 
pleasure  to  offer  to  women  choirs  an 
arrangement  of  Mozart's  "Ave  verum" 
for  three  voices.  This  celebrated  and 
impressive  composition  is  entirely 
churchly;  its  first  four  measures,  how- 
ever, should  be  sung  in  a  simple 
straight-forward  manner  and  without 
special  emotion,  so  that  this  lively 
passage  may  escape  the  danger  of 
sentimentality,  which  might  otherwise 
be  easily  incurred.  As  to  the  three 
more  ancient  compositions,  especially 
Pitoni's  "Laudate  Dominum, "  in  the 
style  of  recitation,  they  might  as  well 
liave  been  left  undisturbed  in  their  two 
or  three  hundred  years'  sleep. — Lud- 
wig  Bonvin,  S.J. 


The  last  word  in  architecture  can- 
not change  the  style  of  the  ])uilding. 
—A.  F.  K. 


They  enjoy  their  leisure  most  who  do 
not  have  too  much  of  it. — A.F.K. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


A  missionary  now  in  Shanghai  writes:  The 
common  language  here,  outside  of  Chinese,  is 
'  *  pidgin  English. ' '  Some  of  the  shop  signs 
are  very  amusing.  On  a  milliner's  shop  in 
Szeehwan  Eoad  is  a  sign,  "Orders  promptly 
excused,"  while  over  a  furrier's  is  the  sign, 
' '  Fur  coats  made  to  order,  your  skin  or 
ours. ' '  At  another  milliner 's  shop  is  the 
notice,  ' '  Ladies  can  have  fits  upstairs, ' '  and 
in  a  candy  shop  we  read,  "Try  our  candy, 
each  peace  made  with  tender  care. ' '  Over  a 
transportation  agency  office:  "Leave  your 
luggage  with  us;  we  will  send  it  in  every 
direction. ' '  Over  a  dressmaker 's  shop : 
"Clothing  of  woman  tailor;  ladies  furnished 
in  the  upper  storey. "  In  a  car  on  a  country 
line  near  Miyanoshita,  frequented  by  English- 
speaking  travellers :  ' '  All  parsons  who  are 
lunatics,  intoxicated,  or  infected  are  not  al- 
lowed in  here. ' ' 


On  the  notice-board  of  a  way-side  chapel 
it  was  announced:  "On  Saturday  at  8  p.m. 
the  annual  mince-pie  supper  Avill  be  held.  The 
subject  of  the  sermon  on  Sunday  morning 
will  be  '  A  night  of  horror. '  ' ' 


Mr.  Arthur  Ellis  is  superintendent  of  the 
famous  reading  room  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  contains  the  largest  collection  of  books 
in  the  world.  One  day  a  reader  asked  him  for 
a  book  containing  incantations  for  raising  the 
devil.  The  assistant  brought  him  an  old  Latin 
work  on  necromancy.  This  the  reader  took  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Naake,  the  assistant  superintendent, 
and  begged  him  to  repeat  the  formula,  and 
so  raise  the  devil  on  tlie  spot.  Mr.  Naake 
soberly  replied  that  he  would  be  delighted 
to  oblige,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  one  of  the  museum  trustees,  might 
object  to  the  introduction  of  Satan  to  the 
reading  room.  He  might  have  added  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  already  worried 
enough  by  the  frequent  attempts  of  Bishop 
Barnes  and  Dean  Inge  to  "raise  the  devil." 

Doctor:  "Did  your  husband  follow  my 
directions?  Did  he  take  the  medicine  I  left 
for  him  religiously  ? ' ' 

Wife:  "I'm  afraid  not,  doctor.  In  fact, 
he  swore  everv  time  I  gave  him  a  dose. ' ' 


Brother  Jones :  ' '  Say,  pahson,  if  de  gospel 
am  free,  den  how  come  yo '  is  alius  yellin '  f o ' 
money  ? ' ' 

Parson  Brown:  "De  gospel  am  free, 
Brothah  Jones,  an '  so  am  wattah ;  but  yo ' 
gotta  pay  f  o '  de  bucket  yo  '  totes  it  in. ' ' 


They  were  scarcely  seated  before  one  of 
them  nudged  his  shipmate  and  asked :  ' '  What 
does  that  word  'asbestos'  mean  across  the 
curtain  ? ' ' 

' '  Pipe  down, ' '  said  his  companion,  ' '  and 
don 't  show  your  ignorance.  That 's  Latin  for 
'  welcome '. ' ' 
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Instruction  in  Sex  Matters 

By  the   Rev.   Kilian  J.   Hennrich,    O.M.Cap.,   Author   of   "Watchful   Elders," 
"Boy  Guidance,"   "New  Life,"   etc. 


There  exists  a  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  among  educators  and  others 
who  have  undertaken  to  guide  youth, 
as  to  whether  instruction  in  sex  mat- 
ters should  be  given  to  children  or  not. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  of  great 
interest  to  parents  as  well  as  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  growing  genera- 
tion. The  prevailing  variety  in  moral 
conceptions  makes  an  elucidation  of 
the  controversy  timely. 

One  group  of  educators  holds  that 
immorality  is  often  due  to  ignorance 
and,  if  this  ignorance  would  be  remov- 
ed, or  wrong  ideas  rectified  by  instruc- 
tion much  of  the  immorality  of  to-day 
would  vanish.  Among  Catholics,  this 
opinion  is  no  longer  tenable.  Pope 
Pius  XI  expresses  himself  plainly  in 
his  Encyclical  on  Education:  "Very 
widespread  is  the  error  of  those  who, 
.  .  .  falsely  believing  they  can  fore- 
warn young  people  against  the  dangers 
of  the  senses  with  purely  natural 
means.  .  ." 

From  this  some  have  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  best  policy  to  say 
nothing  about  sex;  even,  that  informa- 
tion asked  should  be  denied  as  long  as 
possible.  These  same  educators  con- 
sider as  harmful  publications  such  as 
have  been  written  for  parents  and 
others  to  enable  them  to  give  a  cor- 
rect, modest,  and  fairly  complete  an- 
swer to  children  having  difficulties. 

Here  is  evidently  a  confusion  of 
ideas.  In  practice.  Catholics  are  much 
more  united  on  this  question  than  may 
appear  on  the  surface.    A  clear  exposi- 


tion of  the  question  under  considera- 
tion will  contribute  much  towards  its 
solution. 

Eventually  all  young  people  get 
sufficient  information  about  sex  in  one 
or  several  of  the  following  ways : 

First,  naturally,  by  conclusions 
drawn  from  one's  own  physical  de- 
velopment and  accidental  observations. 
This  is  the  way  God  provides  through 
nature.  All  Catholics  are  pretty  well 
united  in  the  belief  that  this  is  the 
best  way.  Hence,  the  majority  of 
elders  and  educators  hold  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  instruct  the  young  in 
sex  matters  unless  it  becomes  necessary 
on  account  of  special  circumstances. 
Hence,  children  living  in  religious 
families,  practically  segregated  from 
others  during  their  leisure  time  and  re- 
ceiving instructions  in  the  virtue  of 
purity,  may  well  be  left  alone.  With 
these,  ignorance  is  a  better  protection 
than  knowledge. 

The  second  way  of  imparting  sex 
knowledge  is  by  instruction.  It  needs 
no  proof  that  the  great  majority  of 
children  receive  sex  knowledge  from 
the  outside,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly. Some  children  receive  instruction 
based  on  religion  in  which  the  teacher, 
keeping  in  mind  the  weakness  of  fallen 
nature,  adapts  his  expressions  to  the 
tender  nature  of  the  child.  This  in- 
formation, usually  imparted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  explanation  of  the  Sixth 
Commandment,  sublimates  sex  and 
gives  the  virtue  of  chastity  an  heroic 
aspect.     It  not  only  shows  the  beauty 
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of  virtue  and  the  ugliness  of  vice,  but 
also  indicates  the  means  that  make  the 
practice  of  the  virtue  possible.  This 
information  safeguards  and  promotes 
virtue  and  calls  attention  to  the  efforts 
that  are  needed  to  maintain  it. 

Other  children  receive  sex  instruc- 
tion along  ethical  lines.  This  instruc- 
tion is  furnished  by  secular  schools, 
practically  all  magazines  dealing  with 
the  guidance  and  welfare  of  the  young, 
and  a  number  of  publications  issued 
by  physicians.  This  teaching  natur- 
alizes sex.  It  considers  the  body  with- 
out the  soul ;  human  nature  without 
temptations ;  the  vice  and  its  conse- 
quences without  calling  attention  to 
the  virtue  and  its  rewards.  It  confuses 
and  misleads  the  child  into  the  final 
thought  that  a  pure  life  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  healthy  and  socially 
inclined  human  being.  It  is  this  kind 
of  instruction  which  Pius  XI  condemns 
saying :  ' '  Extremely  dangerous  is  that 
type  of  naturalism  which  now  invades 
the  field  of  education  in  such  delicate 
subjects  as  the  rectitude  of  morals." 
This  naturalism  forms  the  basis  of  all 
secular  instruction  to-da}^  in  schools, 
scout  clubs,  parents'  associations,  and 
child  welfare  organizations.  Catholic 
principles  are  not  admitted  or  suffered 
to  be  learned.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
publishers  of  my  booklet  Watchful 
Elders  received  back  the  copy  for  an 
advertisement  in  a  prominent  ethical 
magazine  with  a  letter  from  the  editor 
saying :  ' '  AVe  think  that  this  booklet, 
Avhich  is  intended  for  Catholic  parents, 
cannot  be  appropriately  advertized  in 
our  magazine.  .  .  .  Our  magazine  does 
not  deal  with  any  sectarian  matters.  . ' ' 
The  latter  statement  is  true.  Nothing 
but  rank  paganism  is  submitted  to  the 
readers,  many  of  whom  are  Catholics. 
But  it  proves  conclusively  that  the 
books  recommended  in  its  pages,  and 
in  many  similar  magazines,  are  unfit 
guides  for  Catholic  parents  as  well  as 
children. 

The  last  way  by  which  children  ob- 
tain information  about  sex  is  by  scan- 
dal. This  way  is  most  frequently  met. 
Polluted  sources  like  bad  companions. 


so-called  professional  literature  giving 
physiological  information,  some  tabloid 
newspapers,  pictures  and  a  variety  of 
literar}^  productions,  not  excluding 
certain  text-books  abound.  This  in- 
formation does  not  know  virtue,  does 
not  believe  that  it  can  exist,  nay,  even 
ridicules  it.  It  is  obscene  ex  professo. 
It  is  truly  degrading,  since  it  reveals 
the  means  to  sexual  excesses  and 
creates  attitudes  toward  sex-life,  a 
good  created  by  God,  that  are  below  ■ 
the  level  of  intelligent  beings. 

The  last-mentioned  two  ways  of  ob- 
taining sex  information  are  the  most 
common,  and  the  majority  of  children 
are  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by 
them.  Hence,  the  whole  question  about 
the  advisability  of  imparting  sex  in- 
struction reduces  itself  to  the  follow- 
ing: Since  the  majority  of  children 
receive  sex  information  from  undesir- 
able and  positively  harmful  sources,  is 
it  prudent  to  impart,  within  the  scope 
of  Catholic  training  and  as  a  part 
thereof,  such  information  as  will  ele- 
vate sex,  strengthen  virtue  and  act  as 
a  prophylaxis  against  mal-information 
and  scandal?  The  foremost  educa- 
tional authorities,  clerical  and  lay,  say 
yes.  The  diff'erence  of  opinion  among 
them  lies  in  hoiu  much  and  when  this 
information  should  be  imparted,  al- 
though they  fairly  well  agree  that  it 
is  better  a  little  too  early  than  too 
late.  They  also  agree  with  Pope  Pius 
XI  who  writes :  "  In  this  delicate  sub- 
ject, if  all  things  be  considered,  some 
individual  instruction  becomes  neces- 
sary at  the  right  moment  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  the  educative  mis- 
sion." They  reject  indiscriminate 
public  instruction  in  sex  matters  al- 
though some  maintain  that  if  the  num- 
ber of  hearers  is  small,  and  of  the  same 
sex,  age,  and  physical  development, 
some  definite  instruction  may  be  given 
during  catechism  classes  or  retreats. 
Finally  the}^  agree  that  it  is  by  no 
means  everybody's  business,  duty  or 
right  to  instruct  in  this  matter,  but 
that  it  is  limited  to  parents,  confessors, 
and  educators  who  are  more  or  less 
intimately    in    touch    with    the    child. 
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This  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Encyclical  on  Christian  Marriage  stat- 
ing :  "It  is  certain  that  both  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  God  this  right 
and  duty  of  educating  their  offspring 
belongs  in  the  first  place  to  those  who 
began  the  work  of  nature  by  giving 
them  birth,  and  they  are  indeed  for- 
bidden to  leave  unfinished  this  work 
and  so  expose  it  to  certain  ruin." 

The  duty  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  counsel  the  doubtful  rests  heavily 
upon  parents,  especially  upon  those 
who  for  some  reasons  cannot  provide 
a  Catholic  school  education  for  their 
children.  Much  of  education  they  can 
delegate  to  others,  but  sex  education  is 
their  own  affair.  Consequently,  they 
must  educate  themselves  about  this 
matter  from  approved  sources  in  order 
to  be  able  to  give  an  answer  without 
showing  signs  of  embarrassment  when- 
ever the  occasion  arises. 


Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.J. 

Singenberger 's  Caecilia,  now.  pub- 
lished by  McLaughlin  &  Reilly  Co.,  100 
Boylston  Str.,  Boston,  Mass.,  devotes 
its  July-August  double  number  to 
Father  Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.J.,  "Priest — 
Scholar — Musician — Composer,  now  in 
his  82nd  year."  The  number  opens 
with  a  bio-bibliographical  sketch  of  Fr. 
Bonvin,  which,  as  he  has  long  been  a 
valued  contributor  to  the  F.  R.,  will  no 
doubt  interest  many  of  our  readers. 

Ludwig  Bonvin  is  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  who  first  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  then  law 
in  Sitten,  and  finally  found  his  true 
vocation  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which 
he  entered  at  Exaeten,  Holland.  He 
studied  philosophy  in  Holland  and 
theology  in  England,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1885.  Two  years 
later  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.,  and  his 
life  since  then  has  been  spent  at 
Canisius  College  and  High  School  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  taught  French  and 
other  branches,  presided  at  the  con- 
ferences of  his  fellow-Jesuits  on  cases 
of  moral  theology,  etc.,  but  music,  and 
especially   composition,   absorbed   most 


of  his  time  and  attention.  His  pub- 
lished works,  sacred  and  secular,  150 
in  number  cover  nearly  every  field  of 
music.  Critics  have  been  lavish  in  their 
praise  of  them.  Pope  Pius  X  com- 
mended and  encouraged  his  "efforts 
towards  the  cultivation  of  the  chants 
of  the  Church"  and  the  University  of 
Wiirzburg  gave  him  an  honorary  doc- 
torate in  1923. 

Besides  his  compositions,  Fr.  Bonvin 
has  contributed  extensively  to  the 
literature  of  music,  and  articles  and  es- 
says from  his  pen  have  been  published 
in  several  periodicals  in  Europe  and 
America.  Among  experts  he  is  known 
especially  for  his  efforts  to  restore  the 
Gregorian  Chant  to  its  original 
rhythm,  lost  in  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, and  his  attitude  on  the  question 
of  mixed  choirs,  well  known  to  our 
readers  from  his  contributions  to  this 
magazine. 

We  heartily  congratulate  our  vener- 
able friend  upon  his  vast  output,  as 
here  listed,  and  hope  not  only  that  he 
will  be  spared  for  many  years  to  come, 
but  also  that  the  review  of  his  life  and 
works  so  ably  presented  in  this  double 
number  of  the  Caecilia,  may  inspire 
others  to  strive  for  a  similar  record  of 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  music, 
especially  Church  music.  It  will  no 
doubt  encourage  many  to  see  that  we 
have  in  this  country  men  who  may 
justly  be  considered  as  leaders  in 
Church  music  and  are  capable  of 
writing  both  simple  hymns  and  elabor- 
ate symphonies,  men  well  rounded  in 
training  and  experience,  who  have  con- 
sistently and  successfully  interested 
themselves  in  Church  music  to  the 
l)enefit  of  their  generation. 


Some  writer  has  justly  remarked 
that  it  Avill  be  well  for  this  time-serv- 
ing and  money-loving  generation  when 
lialf  the  people  of  North  America  say, 
"God"  with  as  much  awe  and  respect 
as  they  say,  "A  million  dollars." 


The  reasons  advanced  for  birth  con- 
trol propaganda  are  the  best  arguments 
against  it.— A.F.K. 
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The  Fable  of  the  Woman  Pope 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  Mannhardt,  S.J.,  St.   Louis  University 

II   (Conclusion) 


During  the  centuries  which  inter- 
vened between  the  reign  of  the  fabled 
popess  and  the  appearance  of  her  myth 
in  the  chronicles,  nothing  is  heard 
about  the  woman  pope,  and  scholars 
have  always  considered  this  silence  as 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  whole  fable.  Mr,  Wood 
contends  that  this  silence  about  the 
popess  proves  her  existence  and  falsely 
charges  the  Catholic  Church  with  "a 
desire  to  kill"  the  story  in  the  past 
(p.  56)  and  with  "erudite  smother- 
ing" of  the  truth  in  recent  times  (p. 
27).  The  proof  from  silence  has  its 
historic  value  under  certain  conditions 
which  obtain  in  this  case.  The  silence 
which  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries  observe  about  the 
story,  and  its  appearance  in  the  late 
thirteenth  century  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  fact,  but  merely  the 
late  appearance  of  the  fiction.  More- 
over, this  silence  does  not  concern  the 
mere  existence  of  a  woman  pope,  but 
also  her  activities  and  their  conse- 
quences, theological,  ecclesiastical, 
canonical.  Questions  would  have  been 
asked  such  as  these :  Can  there  be  a 
woman  pope  at  all  by  divine  right  and 
Canon  Law,  and  if  a  woman  should 
have  "tricked  her  way  to  the  head  of 
Christendom"  (p.  62),  what  about  her 
invalid  Orders  and  her  exercise  of 
jurisdiction?  History  tells  us  of  anti- 
popes  whose  names  do  not  appear  in 
the  pontifical  lists  and  has  much  to  say 
about  the  Formosan  reordinations ; — 
would  not  the  existence  of  a  woman 
pope  have  stirred  up  a  veritable  swarm 
of  theological  controversies? 

It  is  admitted  that  the  story  of 
Popess  Joan  was  generally  accepted 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  this  fact  will  not  sur- 
prise a  well-informed  student  who 
knows  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine, 
the  False  Decretals,  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
and  a  few  other  similar  subjects;  but 


it  is  not  correct  to  maintain  that 
Platina  stood  alone  in  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  story  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  furthermore  incorrect  to  assert 
that  Leo  IV  reigned  only  until  853 
(p.  14),  since  he.  reigned  until  855; 
that  all  agreed  "that  she  [Joan]  was 
hailed  as  John  VIII  once  she  was 
pope"  (p.  17)  and  that  Neander  was 
a  Catholic  historian  (p.  38).  We  should 
also  like  to  see  a  proof  for  the  assertion 
that  the  use  of  the  pierced  chair  for 
ascertaining  the  sex  of  the  newly-elect- 
ed pope  was  a  custom  in  the  days  of 
Leo  X  (pp.  50,  51). 

Particularly  objectionable  is  the 
author's  coarseness  and  indelicacy  of 
treatment.  As  stated,  the  second  part 
of  his  work  is  a  pornographic  novel 
which  we  must  necessarily  disregard; 
we  refer,  therefore,  solely  to  his  first 
part, -entitled,  "Pope  Joan  in  History" 
(p.  11).  The  pierced  chair  is  discuss- 
ed at  considerable  length  (pp.  48-54), 
as  was  to  be  expected.  Its  purpose, 
according  to  Wood^  could  be  none 
other  than  to  test  the  sex  of  the  newly- 
elected  pope,  and  hence  the  existence 
of  the  pierced  chair  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  the  woman  pope !  The  whole 
disgusting  list  of  vices,  gathered  by 
the  muck-raking  Luitprand  and  the 
party-scribblers  of  a  coarse  and  brutal 
age,  is  given  as  unquestioned  history 
(pp.  37,  58).  Verily,  if  we  abstract 
for  a  moment  from  the  author's  sum- 
mary rejection  of  everything  which 
does  not  fit  into  his  scheme,  we  can  not 
but  marvel  at  his  naive  credulity  and 
his  stupid  and  uncritical  use  of  au- 
thorities. Or  must  we  conclude  that  we 
have  here  a  case  of  taking  what  you 
wish  and  rejecting  what  you  do  not 
like? 

The  above  examination  of  Mr. 
Wood's  competence,  veracity,  and 
tact,  will  explain  the  complete  failure 
of  his  product  as  a  contribution  to  real 
history.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  ut- 
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terly  undeserving  of  a  review  and 
should  be  handled  in  the  manner 
adopted  on  similar  occasions  by  R.  L. 
Stevenson  and  Hilaire  Belloc.  We  our- 
selves are  less  concerned  with  the  au- 
thor and  his  product  than  with  the 
possible  harm  he  may  do  to  ill-in- 
formed readers.  We  wonder  how  such 
a  book  could  have  been  published  and 
whether  it  does  not  run  foul  of  our 
mailing-laws.  The  author's  "inter- 
pretive biography"  (p.  69)  with  its 
historical  introduction  is  nothing  but  a 
veiled  attempt  to  attack  and  to  befoul 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  classed  as  history,  and  the 
choice  of  an  exploded  and  indelicate 
fable  as  subject  for  a  four-hundred 
page  work — a  fable  which  all  reputable 
historians  have  long  since  rejected, 
above  all  its  low,  coarse,  and  offensive 
treatment,  suggest  a  strange  mentality 
indeed.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  unsurpassable  effrontery  and 
impudence  of  the  writer,  who,  after 
portraying  his  heroine  as  an  immoral 
and  unchaste  woman  dares  to  suggest 
to  one  of  our  American  Cardinals  that 
he  should  "initiate  and  see  through 
....  a  movement  to  restore  Pope 
Joan  to  her  rightful  place  in  the 
pontifical  lists"  and  who  suggests  that 
he  ' '  see  through  to  success  a  movement 
to  canonize  this  wise  and  noble  woman 
prelate."  (From  a  press  "release" 
dated  May  25,  1931,  addressed  and 
signed  by  the  author). 

In  conclusion  we  will  briefly  sum- 
marise the  fable  of  popess  Joan  and 
mention  a  few  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed it. 

The  version  of  Martin  of  Troppau 
is  thus  given  by  Fr.  Thurston  {No 
Popery :  Chapters  on  Anti-Papal 
Prejudice,  London,  1930,  p.  98)  : 

"After  the  aforesaid  Leo,  John,  an 
Englishman  by  descent,  who  came 
from  Mainz,  held  the  see  two  years, 
five  months  and  four  days,  and  the 
pontificate  was  vacant  one  month.  He 
died  at  Rome.  He,  it  is  asserted,  was 
a  woman.  And  having  been  in  her 
youth  taken  by  her  lover  to  Athens  in 
man's  clothes,  she  made  such  progress 


in  various  sciences  that  there  was  no- 
body equal  to  her.  So  that  afterwards 
lecturing  on  the  Trivium  at  Rome  she 
had  great  ma'sters  for  her  disciples  and 
hearers.  And  forasmuch  as  she  was  in 
great  esteem  in  the  city,  both  for  her 
life  and  her  learning,  she  was  unani- 
mously elected  pope.  But  while  pope 
she  became  pregnant  by  the  person 
with  whom  she  w^as  intimate.  But  not 
knowing  the  time  of  her  delivery,  while 
going  from  St.  Peter's  to  the  Lateran, 
being  taken  in  labour,  she  brought 
forth  a  child  between  the  Coliseum  and 
St.  Clement's  church.  And  afterwards 
dying  she  was,  it  is  said,  buried  in  that 
place.  And  because  the  Lord  Pope  al- 
ways turns  aside  from  that  way,  there 
are  some  who  are  fully  persuaded  that 
it  is  done  in  detestation  of  the  fact. 
Nor  is  she  put  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Holy  Popes,  as  well  on  account  of  her 
female  sex  as  on  account  of  the  shame- 
ful nature  of  the  episode." 

Such  is  the  version  of  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  chronicle  of  Martin  of 
Troppau,  more  frequently  called 
Martinus  Polonus.  As  he  had  been 
papal  penitentiary  and  died  as  an 
archbishop,  his  chronicle  was  accepted 
as  authoritative  and  widely  read. 
Hergenrother  and  Bollinger  hold  that 
the  passage  on  Popess  Joan  in  Martin's 
chronicle  is  a  later  interpolation,  but 
this  question  is  of  minor  importance, 
since  it  is  certain  that  no  chronicle 
written  before  1250  mentions  the  al- 
leged popess. 

The  fable  appears  for  the  first  time 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  its  origins  are  unknown, 
though  a  tenth-century  rumor  about  a 
woman-patriarch  at  Constantinople 
may  have  served  as  a  model.  Various 
hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  myth  and  its  details,  none 
of  which,  however,  are  entirely  satis- 
factory. That  the  popess  really  exist- 
ed is  a  fable  pure  and  simple,  and 
convincingly  proved  to  all  who  are 
open  to  conviction.  ' '  To  argue  at 
length  the  question  whether  Pope  Joan 
existed  would  be  ridiculous  in  the 
present    state    of   knowledge."    (Thur- 
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ston,  lib.  cit.,  p.  93.)  There  is  no  room 
for  a  popess  either  in  1099  or  in  915, 
or,  in  particular,  between  Leo  IV,  847- 
855,  and  Benedict  III,  855-858,  as  the 
latter  succeeded  the  former  within  the 
space  of  one  or  two  months.  No  con- 
temporary historian,  nor  any  historian 
of  the  succeeding  four  centuries  (850 
to  about  1250),  knows  of  the  Popess 
Joan.  The  story,  if  found  in  manu- 
scripts written  before  1250,  has  been 
proved  to  be  an  interpolation.  Hence 
no  reputable  scholar,  be  he  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  any  longer  defends  the 
existence  of  the  popess,  nor  does  the 
late  medieval  belief  in  her  existence 
prove  the  fact,  just  as  little  as  the  be- 
lief in  the  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings 
proves  their  authenticity. 

A  few  references  on  this  matter  maj^ 
be  welcome  to  readers  who  wash  to 
pursue  the  subject  further :  Vernet,  in 
Diet.  Apol.,  II,  1253-1270 ;  Vacandard, 
in  Etudes  de  Critique,  IV,  Paris,  1923 ; 
Dollinger,  Papstfaheln,  1890;  Kirsch 
in  Cath.  Encycl.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  407- 
409;  Thurston  in  The  Month,  1914, 
Vol.  123,  pp.  450-463  and  1912,  Vol. 
119,  pp.  368-371 ;  Thurston,  No  Popery, 
pp.  91-99 ;  Funk-Bihlmeyer,  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  Zweiter  Teil,  Paderborn, 
1930,  p.  34;  C.  T.  S.  Pamphlet,  ''Poj^e 
Joan." 


Who  Was  the  Author  of  the 
'^Imitation  of  Christ"? 

The  question  who  was  the  author  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  which  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  Thomas  Hemerken 
a  Kempis,  w^as  recently  discussed  anew 
by  Dom  Monnoyeur,  O.S.B.,  in  the 
Revue  Mahillon  (Apr.  and  July,  1930). 
The  learned  writer  follows  Dom 
Mabillon  in  claiming  Jean  Charlier  de 
Gerson  (1363-1429),  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  as  the  real  author 
of  the  Imitation,  defends  Mabillon 's 
thesis  against  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  it,  and  adds  to  the 
older  writer's  arguments  in  favor  of 
it  a  new  one,  based  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Imitatio7i  concerning  the  mystical 
union  of  the  soul  wath  God.    The  teach- 


ing of  the  Imitation  on  this  head,  he 
says,  is  Gerson 's  and  differs  funda- 
mentally from  that  of  Hemerken, 
Schoonhoven,  and  in  fact  from  that  of 
"every  other  master  or  disciple  of  the 
German  school,  which  professed  the 
possibility  of  attaining  here  on  earth 
to  a  mystical  face-to-face  vision  of  God 
surpassing  faith." 

Dom  Monnoyeur 's  argument  was  at- 
tacked by  Dom  H.  Bascour,  who  denied 
the  alleged  opposition  between  the 
mystical  conceptions  of  Gerson  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis  on  the  other.  Dom  Monnoyeur 
defends  his  thesis  against  his  brother 
Benedictine  in  La  Grive  for  April, 
1931.  He  reasserts,  with  new  quota- 
tions, that  "Hemerken,  following 
Ruysbroeck,  places  the  height  of  mys- 
tical contemplation  in  the  intuitive 
vision  of  the  divine  essence,  whereas 
the  Imitation,  following  Gerson,  places 
it  in  an  experimental  union  of  love, 
and  not  in  vision,  which  it  declares  to 
be  impossible  to  man  in  the  wayfaring 
state." 

In  the  course  of  his  article  Dom 
Bascour  had  made  the  astonishing  as- 
sertion that  the  Imitation  was  the 
work,  not  of  Jean  Gerson,  but  of  his 
nephew,  Thomas,  quoting  the  testimony 
of  a  servant  of  the  latter  to  the  effect 
that  Canon  Thomas  Gerson  wrote  the 
famous  work,  but  out  of  humility 
ascribed  its  authorship  to  his  famous 
uncle.  To  which  Dom  Monnoyeur  re- 
plies that  the  servant  in  question 
furnished  no  proof  for  his  assertion, 
that  Thomas  Gerson  was  too  young  a 
man  to  have  composed  the  Imitation, 
and,  finally,  that  Thomas  himself,  in 
a  book  written  for  his  own  private  use, 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  Imita- 
tion to  his  uncle  and  that  his  testimony 
is  worthy  of  belief. 

Dom  Monnoyeur  is  expected  to  pub- 
lish a  monograph  in  which  he  will  un- 
dertake to  prove  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  Jean  Gerson  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Imitation  and  Thomas  a 
Kempis  was  merely  his  chief  scribe  or 
copyist    {le  copiste  principal). 
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The  Irish  in  America 

By  William  Franklin  Sands,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[A  month  or  so  ago,  in  the  "Callahan 
Correspondence,"  an  article  appeared 
from  The  Congregationalist,  written  in 
a  very  friendly  manner  by  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  on  "Why  Do  Cath- 
olics Stand  Aloof."  Dr.  Denis  A. 
McCarthy,  in  commenting  on  this 
article,  said  the  "nativist  arrogance" 
which  the  emigrants  confronted  might 
have  been  somewhat  responsible,  which 
resulted  in  the  following  contribution 
on  the  part  of  our  friend,  Wm. 
Franklin  Sands,  a  well-known  Cath- 
olic, which,  I  believe,  will  prove  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
F.  R.  No  doubt  Dr.  McCarthy  will 
have  something  more  to  say  on  the 
subject. — P.  H.   Callahan.] 

Some  time  ago  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents, in  discussing  the  Irish  in 
America,  referred  to  the  "nativist  ar- 
rogance" of  the  older  American  stock 
toward  them,  as  accounting  for  the 
tendency  of  newcomers  to  isolate  them- 
selves for  so  long  from  the  general  com- 
munity, which  tendency  has  helped  to 
give  rise  to  the  accusation  of  "foreign- 
ness"  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

Admitting  fully  the  existence  of 
"nativist  arrogance"  in  the  United 
States,  I  asked  in  turn  whether  ' '  nativ- 
ist arrogance"  had  never  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  how  long  it  has  been  visi- 
ble in  America  against  the  Irish,  since 
"nativist  arrogance"  is  a  phenomenon 
common  to  all  homogeneous  peoples  as 
against  newcomers.  Its  existence  in 
America  would  seem  to  be  evidence  of 
some  degree  of  homogeneity  here,  at 
some  time. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  however, 
your  correspondent  denies  its  existence 
in  Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  the 
"foreign  newcomers  in  Ireland  came 
as  conquerors." 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
historical  points  of  fact  there,  which 
ought  to  be  easy  to  clear  up,  and  which 
hang  together : 


1.  As  I  read  Irish  history,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
were  conquered  and  crushed,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  crushed,  for  centuries. 
The  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  however, 
seem  to  my  reading  of  history  never 
to  have  been  conquered,  never  crushed, 
no  matter  how  often  they  were  beaten 
in  battle,  no  matter  to  what  extremities 
of  poverty  they  were  reduced  by  con- 
fiscation of  property,  and  that  they 
were  always  superbly  "arrogant"  to- 
ward the  "newcomers,"  and  essential- 
ly free  men.  It  seems  to  my  reading 
that  they  reached  a  sublime  height  in 
the  Siege  of  Limerick,  when,  unbeaten 
and  unbreakable,  they  were  given  their 
choice  between  submission  and  exile, 
and  chose  the  "Wild  Goose"  flight  to 
all  the  Catholic  countries  of  continental 
Europe — and  to  America.  Am  I  right 
or  wrong  in  that  reading  of  Irish  his- 
tory, that  Ireland,  like  nearly  all  other 
European  countries,  had  both  free  and 
unfree  men? 

2.  The  second  point  that  ought  to 
be  easy  to  clarify  is,  that  these  free 
men  (famous  warriors,  of  ancient  no- 
bility, proven  and  accepted  under  the 
rigid  heraldic  code  of  continental 
Europe,  men  of  high  culture  and 
staunch  Catholics)  were  received 
everywhere  they  went  into  the  highest 
social  circles,  and  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  exodus  became  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  kings  w^ho  had 
received  them  at  court,  and  carried  the 
Faith  high,  like  the  great  gentlemen 
they  were.  I  claim  that  this  happened 
not  only  everywhere  in  Europe,  but  in 
America  also.  I  deny  any  "inferiority 
complex"  among  them. 

Your  correspondent  says:  "Look 
what  happens  when  an  Irishman  loses 
his  faith  and  merges  with  the  sur- 
rounding non-Catholic  group.  He  is 
accepted  at  once,  if  he  is  a  respectable 
fellow,  as  a  full-fledged  American. 
Whereas  if  he  remains  a  Catholic, 
limiting  his  activities  to  the  social  and 
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religious  welfare  of  his  fellow-Cath- 
olics, not  only  he,  but  also  his  children 
(if  they  keep  the  faith),  and  even  his 
children's  children,  are  called  'Irish.' 
This  shows  that  in  the  minds  of  Protes- 
tant Americans  the  nationality  and  the 
religion  are  synonymous." 

If,  in  discussing  America,  only  the 
past  seventy-five  or  hundred  years  are 
taken  as  constituting  the  whole  of 
American  history,  there  is  certainly 
some  evidence  supporting  that  conten- 
tion; but  the  two  first  formative  cen- 
turies out  of  our  total  of  three  hundred 
years  of  existence  simply  cannot  be 
waved  aside  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

If  it  be  true  that,  when  an  Irishman 
leaves  his  group  isolation  today  and 
merges  with  the  "non-Catholic"  com- 
munity, he  tends  to  lose  his  Catholic 
Faith,  I  shall  not  ask  who  educated 
him  in  his  faith  that  it  should  be  so 
shaky,  but  I  will  ask :  has  that  always 
been  true? 

I  will  ask  for  proof  that  Irishmen, 
as  Irishmen,  or  as  Catholics,  have  al- 
ways been  treated  "arrogantly"  or  as 
"foreigners"  in  America.  If  it  has 
not  always  been  so,  when  and  why  did 
it  begin  to  be  so? 

The  basic  fact  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  early  American  immigration 
came  from  two  classes  of  society — the 
free  and  the  unfree.  That  is  a  thing 
nobody  likes  to  admit  or  even  look  at 
today,  but  it  is  a  fact,  perfectly  well 
known  to  those  Americans  whose  an- 
cestors founded  America. 

In  the  founding  and  formative 
period  these  things  are  essential  for 
right  understanding : 

1.  The  English  colonies  in  America 
were  English,  no  matter  what  people 
of  other  racial  groups  were  present. 

2.  These  English  colonies  were  ex- 
traordinarily liberal  in  that  they  did 
admit  people  of  other  racial  groups 
and  other  religious  beliefs,  unlike  any 
other  colonial  system  of  the  period. 

3.  The  English  "colonies,"  almost 
without  clear-cut  exception,  were 
founded  by  men  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy, who  brought  out  "colonists"  to 
develop  their  grants. 


There  were,  therefore,  from  the  be- 
ginning, two  classes  of  people  in  the 
colonies  :  those  who  were  owners  or  full 
members,  and  those  who  were  brought ; 
those  who  were  free  men  and  those 
who  were  not.  These  latter  could  rise 
to  full  membership  under  various  con- 
ditions. That  generalization  holds 
g-ood  for  men  of  any  nationality  who 
came  into  the  colonies.  All  were  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  England;  all  who 
belonged  at  home  to  the  "free"  class 
merged  at  once  and  completely  into 
the  "free"  and  ruling  class  here,  or 
could  rise  into  it ;  men  who  were  not 
"free"  at  home,  could  become  free 
and  equal  here,  but  if  they  did  not 
choose  to,  or  could  not  meet  the  con- 
ditions, they  remained  "unfree."  That 
distinction  is  basic  also  in  the  earlier 
and  in  the  present  conception  of  Ameri- 
can  democracy. 

Now,  I  am  stating  positively  that 
Irishmen  of  the  free,  aristocratic  class 
merged  at  once  and  completely  with 
the  corresponding  class  in  America. 
Even  where  Catholic  exclusion  laws 
existed  in  the  English  colonies  in 
America,  Catholics  were  received, 
though  they  could  not  live  their  full 
Catholic  lives. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  at  least 
in  one  case  a  special  act  of  legislature 
was  passed  to  permit  an  Irish  Cath- 
olic gentleman  to  practice  the  Cathojic 
Faith,  in  spite  of  Catholic  disability 
acts  in  the  colony  he  entered.  In  spite 
of  his  public  abhorrence  of  "the 
Abomination  of  the  Mass,"  William 
Penn  founded  Catholic  colonies  in 
Pennsylvania. 

I  will  go  farther  and  state  that  in 
America,  "Irish  being  synonymous 
with  Catholic,"  an  educated  Irishman 
would  have  been  despised  by  Protes- 
tants if  he  gave  up  his  Faith  for 
political,  social  or  business  reasons,  or 
for  any  "reason"  whatever. 

I  will  state  that  the  belief  to  the 
contrary  is  part  of  a  very  different 
phenomenon,  namely,  the  dissolution 
of  the  European  social  class  system 
after  arrival  in  America,  coupled  with 
a    lasting   tradition    of    oppression    in 
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men  not  used  to  freedom  and  not  un- 
derstanding even  yet  the  basis  of  free- 
dom in  America. 

I  repeat  that  we  had  in  early  times 
two  classes  of  immigrants :  the  free 
men  from  the  "upper"  classes,  who 
merged  into  the  existing  community 
completely  with  no  other  reason  for 
losing  the  Faith  than  the  absence  of 
the  Sacraments  in  a  pioneer  country ; 
and  the  unfree  men  "who  were  sent  here 
by  force  or,  later,  came  as  contract 
laborers,  or  as  laborers  intentionally 
exploited.  The  latter  unfree  man  was 
unfree  at  home.  He  was  oppressed  and 
exploited.  He  has  had  a  bitter  strug- 
gle to  free  himself  from  exploitation  in 
America,  but  it  should  be  added  that 
exploitation  has  never  been  a  clear-cut 
oppression  of  the  "immigrant"  by  the 
"native  American."  One  has  only  to 
ask,  by  way  of  illustration,  w^ho  were 
the  labor  contractors,  the  "bosses,"  the 
"padrones"?  Who  owned  the  sweat- 
shops and  saloons? 

That  kind  of  Irishman  has  built  for 
himself  here  a  tradition,  not  only  of 
the  woes  rather  than  of  the  glories 
of  Ireland,  but  of  the  misery  of  ex- 
ploitation in  America,  rather  than  of 
the  true  basis  of  American  liberty.  He 
will  not  see,  not  even  now  when  his 
sons  are  at  college,  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  inherent  in  the  American  sys- 
tem.    He  brought  it  with  him. 

In  the  main,  this  unfree  man  was 
an  agricultural  laborer  at  home,  or  at 
best  a  dispossessed  small  farmer,  thrust 
into  an  unregulated  pioneer  industrial 
system  in  a  country  new  and  foreign 
to  him.  Today,  in  his  prosperity,  he 
leaves  completely  out  of  consideration 
the  experience  of  the  free  and  the 
educated  man  of  his  own  race,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  so  many  educated 
men  accept  that  personal  and  group 
tradition  without  analj^sis. 

The  Irish  clergy  in  America  have 
done  wonders  to  help  and  save  their 
people  in  transition  from  farm  labor  to 
industry,  but  the  clergy  today,  though 
American  born,  are  largely  recruited 
from  the  same  traditional  European 
class  of  unfree  men  and   in  America 


are  as  isolated  from  the  general  com- 
munity as  their  fathers  were  in  Ire- 
land; our  schools  are  in  their  hands, 
and  American  history  is  taught  from 
their  special  race-group  and  social- 
group  point  of  view.  I  will  again  state 
positively  that  American  history  is 
rarely  taught  understandingly  here  in 
Irish  Catholic  schools  for  that  reason, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  hear  the  great- 
est conceivable  nonsense  when  Ameri- 
can history  is  cited  in  the  pulpit. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  that  de- 
plorable thing  increases  instead  of 
diminishing  in  America,  is  just  because 
so  many  newcomers  are  bred  in  a  false 
history  of  America,  when  they  bother 
about  American  history  at  all.  It  is 
more  and  more  the  fashion  to  assert 
that  Americans  were  always,  from  the 
beginning,  a  population  of  mixed 
groups— which  is  false  history,  though 
if  it  were  true,  it  might  afford  justi- 
fication for  resentment  of  any  one 
group  trying  to  dominate  other  groups. 
_  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  to  trace 
disharmony  to  its  source  because  I  be- 
lieve our  present  racial-group  basis  of 
citizenship  to  be  a  greater  menace  than 
we  have  ever  had.  If  we  are  all  going 
to  be  American  citizens  together,  it  is 
extremely  unintelligent  and  positively 
dangerous  not  to  go  back  to  sources 
and  study  them ;  not  to  find  out  what 
Americanism  meant  to  the  men  who 
created  it.  Most  of  our  present  social 
and  political  problems  come  from  the 
refusal  of  so  many  people,  old  and 
new,  to  do  so.  There  is  a  perfectly 
dignified  and  acceptable  American 
tradition,  absolutely  consonant  with 
Catholic  tradition,  which  it  is  a  pity  to 
discard,  but  both  old  and  new  citizens 
are  very  busy  discarding  it  in  and  out 
of  our  schools. 

We  have  as  perfect  an  opportunity 
to  develop  the  Church  on  the  truly 
Catholic  basis  of  free,  intelligent 
citizenship  as  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  world,  but  instead  of  using  it,  we 
are  rapidly  losing  it,  and  hardening 
into  narrow,  bigoted,  uncatholic  and 
mutually  antagonistic  groups. 
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If  the  words  "Catholic"  and 
"Irish"  are  synonymous  (which  in 
one  sense,  to  Ireland's  eternal  glory, 
is  true)  let  the  Irish  in  America  look 
to  it  that  they  do  not  ruin  Catholicism 
in  America.  Let  them  think  which  of 
the  words  comes  first,  and  exactly  what 
"Catholic"  means,  and,  since  Ameri- 
canism has  redeemed  so  many  of  them 
from  oppression  and  an  unfree  condi- 
tion, let  them  at  least  study  American 
history  understandingiy  in  Catholic 
schools  and  seminaries,  and  find  out 
what  it  is  they  are  trying  to  change  or 
reject. 

I  still  insist  that  the  free  Irish  Cath- 
olic gentleman  is  as  high  a  type  of 
man  as  any  people  could  hope  to  pro- 
duce, and  that  he  has  now  and  has 
always  had  his  full  place  in  America. 
It  is  strange  that  one  should  have  to 
insist  on  that  fact,  and  very  significant. 


An  Archaeological  Canard 

AVe  see  from  the  Ahhey  Chronicle  of 
St.  Benedict,  La.,  (Vol.  V,  No.  7)  that 
no  less  an  authority  than  Father  Vin- 
cent, O.P.,  the  celebrated  Palestinian 
archaeologist,  has  expressed  himself 
on  the  controversy  lately  aroused  by 
the  discovery,  by  Professor  Sukenik  of 
Berlin,  of  an  "ossuary"  bearing  the 
inscription  "Jeshuah  Bar  Joseph" 
(Jesus  Son  of  Joseph.) 

As  our  readers  will  remember,  the 
find  was  widelj^  exploited  in  the  anti- 
religious  and  in  a  portion  of  the  sensa- 
tional daily  press,  as  if  it  created  a 
new  and  formidable  objection  to  the 
truth  of  the  Resurrection.  The  Jeshuah 
Bar  Joseph  of  the  inscription  was  de- 
clared to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  if 
his  bones  were  buried  in  a  tomb,  it  is 
evident  that  he  did  not  arise  from  the 
dead  and  ascend  into  Heaven. 

Dom  Ernest  Graf,  O.S.B.,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Seminaire 
Syrien  on  Mount  Olivet,  in  the  inter- 
esting little  magazine  named,  reports 
a  lecture  by  Pere  Vincent  of  which  our 
readers  will  probably  like  to  have  a 
brief  synopsis. 


Fr.  Vincent  first  explains  that  an 
"ossuary"  is  a  small  stone  box  con- 
taining the  bones  of  a  dead  person 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  tomb  in 
order  to  enable  the  latter  to  be  used 
over  again.  A  number  of  such  ossuaries 
were  found  several  years  before  the 
World  War  in  a  tomb  at  Siloe,  about 
which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mys- 
ter5^  The  Benedictine  Fathers  of  the 
"Dormitio"  on  Mount  Sion  bought 
several,  but  lost  interest  in  them  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  inscription 
on  one  of  them  had  been  recently 
altered. 

Jeshuah,  Dr.  Vincent  points  out,  was 
quite  a  common  name  among  the  Jews, 
and  so  was  Joseph.  Even  if  the  in- 
scription in  question  were  genuine,  it 
would  not  be  strange  to  find  both 
names  in  conjunction.  Nothing  com- 
pels us  to  translate  Jeshuah  Bar 
Joseph  by  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  Joseph 
the  carpenter.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
may  have  had  "a  son,  for  all  we  know, 
and  suppose  him  to  have  been  called 
Jeshuah,  the  inscription  on  his  ossuary 
would  have  run :  Jeshuah  Bar  Joseph. 

The  ossuary  "discovered"  by  Prof. 
Sukenik  long  stood  on  the  shelves  of 
the  municipal  museum  of  Jerusalem 
without  anyone  taking  any  special  in- 
terest in  it  or  being  able  to  say  from 
what  tomb  it  came.  That  the  inscrip- 
tions on  ossuaries  are  usually  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  person  whose  name 
occurs  in  them,  is,  according  to  Pr. 
Vincent,  a  purely  gratuitous  and 
ridiculous  assumption.  Furthermore, 
there  is  not  a  single  feature  about  the 
ossuary  in  question  which  would  en- 
able us  to  assign  it  to  any  given  period 
— it  may  be  contemporary  with  Christ 
and  it  may  be  two  centuries  younger. 
If  it  comes  from  the  tomb  of  Siloe,  as 
is  not  altogether  unlikely,  it  probably 
is  the  work  of  some  Arab  who  discover- 
ed the  tomb  and  was  shrewd  enough 
to  realize  that  an  inscription  suscepti- 
ble of  so  sensational  an  interpretation 
Avould  greatly  add  to  the  number  of 
piasters  he  could  extract  from  the 
pocket  of  some  enthusiastic  and  simple- 
hearted  archaeologist. 
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Lavoisier  and  the  Problem  of  the 
Divining  Rod 

Those  readers  of  the  F.  R.  who  are 
not  yet  surfeited  with  information  and 
opinions  regarding  the  divining  rod, 
may  welcome  the  knowledge  respecting 
this  much-discussed  problem  contained 
in  the  biography  of  Lavoisier,  the 
eminent  French  chemist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  just  from  an  Eng- 
lish press.  Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier 
(1743-1794)  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  modern  chemistry,  who  was  guillo- 
tined during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cochrane,  B.Sc,  the  au- 
thor of  this  biography,  relates  that,  in 
1772,  Lavoisier  was  privately  asked 
to  investigate  the  baffling  phenomenon 
of  the  divining  rod.  "It  had  often 
been  reported,"  he  writes,  "that  cer- 
tain men  had  the  facultj^  of  locating 
water,  metals,  and  even  dead  bodies  in 
the  earth  by  the  use  of  the  twig.  The 
Due  d'Ayen  having  come  across  such 
a  man,  asked  Macquer,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  chemists  of  the  day,  to  try  to 
extract  the  man's  secret  or  else  un- 
mask him.  Macquer  asked  Lavoisier  to 
cooperate  with  him,  and  together  they 
put  the  man  through  as  severe  a  test 
as  they  could  devise.  When  they  had 
satisfied  themselves,  they  reported  to 
the  Due :  'The  talent  of  locating  water 
is  not  nearly  so  wonderful  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  There  is  water  near- 
ly everywhere,  and  it  is  rare  that  a 
well  is  sunk  without  encountering  it.' 
And  again:  'As  the  rod  sometimes 
turns  by  movements  involuntary  on 
the  part  of  him  who  holds  it,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  honest  people  have  been 
mistaken  and  have  attributed  it  to  an 
external  cause  and  effect  which  de- 
pends only  on  themselves.'  " 

Mr.  Cochrane  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  this  opinion  of  the  two  scientists, 
whom  he  considers  "hopelessly  prej- 
udiced." He  declares  their  report 
really  amounted  to  a  confession  of 
ignorance.  "The  ignorance  is  under- 
standable," he  writes,  "when  we  con- 
sider that  even  yet  no  explanation  has 
been  arrived  at,  but  prejudice  is  in- 
excusable in  a  scientist  unless  the  fact 


that,  after  all,  he  is  human  will  serve 
as  an  excuse."  (J.  A.  Cochrane,  La- 
voisier, London,  1931,  pp.  37-38.) 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
Lavoisier  was  not  merely  human,  but 
imbued  and  swayed  by  the  rationalistic 
tendencies  v^'hich  had  such  a  firm  hold 
on  the  minds  of  men  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  from  which  we  are  only 
now  emancipating  ourselves.  Mr. 
Cochrane 's  remark,  that  the  opinion 
delivered  by  the  two  scientists  proved 
them  "hopelessly  prejudiced,"  points 
to  the  reaction  indicated. 

F.  P.  Kenkel 


A  Modern  Heresy 

A  thousand  writers  are  telling  the 
men  and  women  of  today  that  they  are 
absolutely  entitled  to  worldly  happi- 
ness, and  that  if  they  do  not  get  it, 
it  is  because  someone  has  cheated  them 
out  of  it,  or  because  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial system  is  wrong.  The  truth 
is,  as  the  Casket  points  out,  that  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  exact  social 
justice,  and  if  the  social  and  industrial 
system  were  as  perfect  as  human  hands 
could  make  it,  there  would  still  be 
much  unhappiness  in  the  world.  Who 
can  guarantee  us  against  those  events 
which  most  of  all  mean  unhappiness — 
the  death  or  disgrace  of  our  dear  ones 
— the  boy  gone  wrong — the  ungrateful 
child  despising  its  parents, — ^^and  so 
forth  f  What  social  system  can  protect 
men  against  the  direst  and  deepest  of 
human  distress?  It  is  false  that  God 
wills  absolutely  that  all  human  beings 
should  be  happy  in  this  life.  Catholics 
know  that  this  earth  is  a  "valley  of 
tears"  in  which  we  must  earn  eternal 
happiness  in  our  true  home  beyond  by 
mortification  and  patient  sufi^ering. 


The  Christian  Century  notes  that 
one  of  the  best  popular  books  recently 
published  on  astronomy,  Man  and  the 
Stars  by  Harlan  True  Stetson  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.),  in  its  final  chap- 
ter answers  with  a  ringing  negative 
the  question:  "Has  science  displaced 
religion?"  and  concludes,  in  substance, 
that  "the  infidel  astronomer  is  mad." 
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State  Absolutism  in  America 

While  it  is  not  contended  that  we  in 
America  have  retrograded  to  a  verita- 
ble pagan  worship  of  the  State,  such 
as    Fascism    nndoubtedl}^    constitutes, 
the    decision    of    the    United     States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  U.   S., 
petitioner,    vs.    Douglas    Clyde    Mac- 
intosh, with  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
dissenting,   as   handed   down   on   May 
25th  of  this  year,  should  be  cause  for 
thought.     The  Supreme  Court  on  the 
day     mentioned     held     ineligible     for 
citizenship    Dr.    Douglas    Clyde   Mac- 
intosh, former  Canadian  war  chaplain, 
now  Dwight  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Yale  Ministry  School,  and  likewise 
Miss  Marie  Averill  Bland,  who  served 
as  a  nurse  with  the  American  forces  in 
France,  because  the  applicants  would 
not  take  an  oath  to  bear  arms  in  de- 
fense  of  this   country   under    all    cir- 
cumstances.    Professor  Macintosh  de- 
sired  to   reserve   the    right    to    decide 
whether  or  not  a  future  war  was  moral- 
ly justified.     Catholic   philosophy  not 
merely  defends  this  attitude,  but  de- 
mands that  every  Catholic  should  take 
the    same   position.      A    Catholic   who 
would  take  up  arms  at  the  behest  of  his 
government,     although     morally     con- 
vinced that  the  cause  of  his  country 
was  unjust,  would  commit  a  breach  of 
the  moral   law,   and  his  actions   as   a 
soldier  would  be  sinful. 

It  is  true,  the  individual  will  rarely 
be  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  his 
country,  in  declaring  w^ar  on  another, 
is  in  the  right  or  wrong.  Almost  in- 
variably the  individual  will  be  justi- 
fied to  assume  that  those  responsible 
for  the  declaration  of  war  have  weigh- 
ed well  the  circumstances  and  made 
their  decision  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  justice.  However,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, citizens  may  possess  knowl- 
edge of  the  injustice  of,  let  us  say,  the 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  weaker 
nation,  dictated  by  the  greed  of  in- 
fluential groups  of  financiers  or  in- 
dustrialists. In  that  case  they  w^ould 
not  be   justified   to   take   up    arms    or 


otherwise  aid  actively  in  the  conduct 
of  war. 

The  position  assumed  by  Dr.  Mac- 
intosh is,  therefore,  beyond  reproach, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  an  unfortunate  expression  of  the 
modern  tendency  towards  State  ab- 
solutism and  the  deification  of  the 
State.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  minor- 
ity or  dissenting  opinion,  handed  down 
by  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  was  con- 
curred in  by  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  Federal  tribunal, 
Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis,  and  Stone! 

The  Catholics  of  America,  children 
of  a  Church  which  has  in  all  ages  suf- 
fered from,  and  found  her  spiritual 
labors  hampered  by,  State  absolutism 
of  one  kind  or  another,  have  every 
^  reason  to  observe  with  alarm  the  de- 
velopment towards  pagan  worship  of 
the  State,  so  evident  especially  in 
Russia,  and  in  all  countries  where 
nationalism  is  being  developed  into  a 
veritable  heresy.  They  should  not  per- 
mit false  patriotism  to  blind  them 
against  the  symptoms  of  this  evil  as 
they  appear  in  our  country  from  time 
to  time.  Q_  y_  g_ 


Professor  George  McCready  Price  is 
probably  the  only  living  geologist   of 
repute  who  not  only  rejects  the  idea 
of   organic   evolution  in  toto,  but  be- 
lieves that  the  geological  evidence  for 
evolution,  in  fossils  of  successive  ages, 
showing  the  successive   appearance   of 
more  complex  living  organisms,  is  all 
humbug.     His  latest  book,  The  Geolog- 
ical-Ages Hoax    (Revell),  is  "a  criti- 
cism of  the  claims  of  geologists  that 
they  are  able  to  differentiate  the  fossils 
into  groups  or  sets  which  have  definite 
time-values  of  world  significance. ' '  Dr. 
Price  holds  that  the  geological  strata 
in  which  the  fossils  are  found  are  so 
badly  scrambled  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  believe  that   all   these   animals   ap- 
peared   simultaneously,    as    that    the 
simpler  forms   of  life   came  first   and 
the  more  complex  ones  are  the  result  of 
a  long  development. 
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"Reckoning  With  the  Laity" 

To  the  Editor:— 

We  frequentl}^  hear  it  said  that 
this  is  the  age  of  the  Catholic  laity. 
It  is  evident  that  these  are  mere  words, 
a  phrase  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
without  the  slightest  relation  to  actu- 
alities. There  never  was  a  period  in 
which  the  American  Catholic  laity  was 
as  supine,  inactive,  astrophied,  and 
moribund  as  at  present.  Some  writers 
and  observers  declare  that  the  present 
period  is  characterized  by  "sacra- 
mentism"  among  the  laity,  meaning 
thereby  that  American  Catholics  go  to 
church  and  receive  the  Sacraments 
more  or  less  regularly  but  take  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  progress  of  their 
religion. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  fact  by  an 
article  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Cath- 
olic Charities  Review,  in  which  the 
editor  discusses  "Reckoning  With  the 
Laity."  He  refers  to  "this  new  at- 
titude towards  the  laity"  in  w^hich  it 
is  evident  that  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought.  We  need  a  "new^  attitude 
towards  the  laity,"  and  what  the  rev- 
erend editor  remarks  concerning  the 
clerical  characteristics  necessary  for 
success  in  this  undertaking  is  very 
much  to  the  point  if  he  means  that  the 
clergy  and  the  hierarchy  should  treat 
the  laity  as  an  intelligent  factor  in 
American  Catholic  life,  rather  than  as 
a  mere  cash  register  that  can  be 
punched  at  will.  Further,  if  the 
hierarchy  will  carefully  pick  its  way 
through  this  laity  much  excellent 
talent,  and  what  is  even  more  com- 
mendable, genuine  zeal  will  be  discover- 
ed, general  notions  'to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  We  need  a  sympa- 
thetic and  intelligent  leadership  to  ac- 
complish great  things  for  the  Church 
in  America.  To  be  sure  we  lack  down- 
right vigorous  intellectuality;  but 
there  is  sufficient  average  ability  and 
loyalty  and  common  sense  in  evidence 
among  Catholic  laymen  to  set  this 
world  of  Columbus  and  his  faithful 
missionaries  on  fire,  as  Christ  explicitly 
declared  He  desired  it  to  be  enkindled. 


Our  most  tragic  lack  is  leadership. 
Give  us  a  few  intelligent,  forceful  per- 
sonalities who  will  give  ear  to  the 
thoughts,  plans,  and  programmes  of 
which  there  are  plenty  in  our  midst — 
ideas  that  need  sifting,  shaping,  re- 
orientation, and  reorganization,  which 
we  lay  Catholics  will  in  no  wise  resent 
and  which  in  turn  will  keep  rightful 
direction  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy 
— give  us  this  and  we  will  shape 
America  for  Christ  and  give  meaning 
to  the,  for  the  moment,  senseless  words : 
"This  is  the  age  of  the  Catholic  lay- 
man." H.  A.  Frommelt 


A  Chinese  "Biblia  Pauperum" 

Peking,  a  new  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  published  by  the  Catholic 
University  of  that  city,  prints  in  its 
first  number  some  reproductions  of 
paintings  showing  the  inception  of  a 
new  artistic  movement  by  which  Bibli- 
cal scenes,  particularly  from  the  New 
Testament,  are  to  be  brought  within 
the  understanding  of  the  people  of 
China.  The  pictures  show  various 
episodes  (the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Last 
Supper,  etc.)  from  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  well-known  characters  of  sacred 
history  have  the  features  and  dress  of 
Chinese,  against  a  typical  Chinese 
background  of  scenery  and  structures. 
In  considering  these  pictures,  as  Dom 
Adelbert  Gresnigt,  O.S.B.,  reminds  us, 
the  Western  critic  should  "remember 
that  in  itself  Christianity  is  neither 
Occidental  nor  Oriental,  that  its  cradle, 
Palestine,  was  in  fact  unquestionably 
Oriental,  and  hence  the  Oriental  artist 
has  at  least  as  much  right  to  represent 
Christian  art  themes  with  Oriental 
connotations  as  the  Western  artists 
have  to  represent  them  with  European 
ones.  .  .  .  Since  his  scope  is  to  render 
his  themes  intelligible  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen, the  Chinese  artist  must  be  ac- 
corded considerable  latitude  in  the 
matter  of  localization." 

The  paintings  in  question  form  part 
of  a  cycle  depicting  the  life  of  Our 
Saviour  and  undertaken  by  a  group  of 
young   Chinese   artists   at  the   instiga- 
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tion  of  MsgT.  Celso  Costantini,  Dele- 
gate Apostolic  to  China,  who  seems  to 
have  planned  a  Chinese  Bihlia  Paupe- 
rum  as  a  powerful  means  of  conveying 
Christian  doctrine  to  the  Chinese  mind. 
Dom  Adelbert  Gresnig,  who  is  direct- 
ing the  work,  by  the  waj^  is  himself  an 
artist  of  the  Beuron  school.  He  says 
in  the  text  accompanying  the  pictures 
that  "these  tentative  studies  are 
fraught  with  promise.  They  show  that 
the  project  of  a  Chinese  Bihlia  Paupe- 
rum  is  a  feasible  one,"  and  that  if 
Chinese  artists  can  be  persuaded  to 
carry  it  out  in  the  right  way  and  with 
real  talent,  Christianity  will  reanimate 
China's  wonderful  crafts,  now  dying 
by  reason  of  spiritless  and  monotonous 
repetition  of  pagan  themes,  with  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  life-giving  in- 
spiration. 


Pius   XI   on  Social   Reconstruction 

Commenting  on  the  Encyclical 
' '  Quadragesimo  Anno ' '  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  points 
out  that  Pope  Pius  XI  in  this  letter 
repeatedly  employs  the  term  "social 
justice,"  and  that  it  is  the  first  papal 
pronouncement  in  which  that  phrase 
occurs. 

Dr.  R3"an's  estimate  of  the  Encycli- 
cal is  well  worth  quoting:  "AVhatever 
else  may  be  said  about  the  Enc^'clieal 
on  Reconstructing  the  Social  Order," 
he  says,  "it  cannot  be  fairly  criticized 
as  vague,  remote,  or  academic.  It 
combines  a  clear  statement  of  prin- 
ciples with  a  detailed  presentation  of 
practical  proposals.  It  gives  us  not 
only  the  principles,  but  also  their  con- 
crete application.  It  faces  all  the  facts 
and  deals  with  the  world  today  in 
language  which  the  world  understands. 
.  .  .  Probably  no  honest  man  will  have 
the  hardihood  to  say  that  Pope  Pius 
does  not  understand  existing  social  and 
economic  conditions  or  shrinks  from 
proposing  adequate  remedies.  The 
Holy  Father  has  given  the  world  the 
most  comprehensive,  specific,  and  ade- 


quate programme  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion that  we  possess.  Other  program- 
mes may  have  been  more  detailed,  but 
none  of  them  has  been  at  once  so  funda- 
mental, so  well  balanced,  and  so  com- 
prehensive. A  long  time  will  elapse 
before  another  Encyclical  will  be 
necessarj'-  to  supplement  'Reconstruct- 
ing the  Social  Order.'  " 

Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  near- 
ly as  long  before  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Encyclical  "Quadrage- 
simo Anno"  for  the  solution  of  the 
social  question  will  be  put  into  practice, 
not  only  here  and  there,  but  through- 
out the  world. 


President  Hoover's  proposals  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  London  Con- 
ference for  the  present  rescue  of  Ger- 
many from  financial  distress  represent 
to  a  large  extent  the  bankers'  plan  to 
save  the  millions  of  American  capital 
invested  in  Germany.  The  President 
proposed  maintenance  of  $1,200,000,000 
of  short  term  credits,  already  granted 
German  banks,  after  assurance  from 
at  least  twelve  of  the  biggest  banks  in 
New  York  that  their  $600,000,000  of 
credits  would  not  be  withdrawn  during 
the  six  or  eight  months  required  to  put 
the  German  financial  structure  on  a 
solid  basis.  These  assurances  enabled 
the  President  to  submit  his  suggestions 
to  the  London  conference.  New  pro- 
posals include  conversion  of  the  short 
term  credits  into  long  term  obligations, 
without  the  necessity  for  new  money. 
If  the  President  can  do  all  this  for 
Europe,"  queries  the  True  Voice, 
"why  can  he  not  do  as  much  for 
America?  Why  can  he  not,  for  in- 
stance, induce  the  federal  reserve  bank- 
ing sj'stem  to  front  reasonable  credits 
on  other  securities  than  stocks  and 
bonds?  That  would  go  far  toward  re- 
lieving the  present  economic  depres- 
sion in  this  countrv. ' ' 


It  is  much  easier  to  get  an  idea  how 
things  are  done  nowdays  than  to  find 
a  good  reason  for  doing  them. — A.F.K. 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


The  Tablet,  organ  of  conservative 
Catholic  opinion  in  England,  review- 
ing a  book  on  the  peace  movement,  re- 
calls fhe  efforts  of  Pope  Benedict  XV, 
in  1917,  to  eff'ect  a  negotiated  peace 
and  expresses  regret  that  it  did  not 
second  the  Pope's  proposal  more  vigor- 
ously. It  is  an  expression  of  regret 
Avhich,  as  the  Oregon  Catholic  Sentinel 
observes,  "might  well  be  echoed  by 
Catholics  in  every  country.  ...  In 
these  days  when  our  whole  civilization 
is  imperilled  by  dangers  arising  out  of 
world  conflict,  we  are  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Pope  Benedict 's 
efforts  than  we  were  at  the  time  they 
were  made."  Our  Oregon  confrere 
adds :  * '  Regrets  over  past  failures  may 
be  vain,  but  what  of  the  future?  Will 
Catholic  opinion  be  disorganized  then 
as  in  the  past  and  permit  other  wars 
to  go  on?  Catholics  above  all  others 
should  be  promoters  of  international 
peace  because  for  Catholics  every  war 
is  a  civil  war.  Ironically  enough,  says 
a  writer  quoted  by  the  Tablet,  the  only 
memorial  to  Benedict  XV  is  one  erect- 
ed bv  the  Turks  ! ' ' 


At  the  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Bible  Students  Association, 
joopularly  known  as  "Russellites,"  at 
Columbus,  0.,  July  27,  the  president 
of  the  association,  Judge  J.  F.  Ruther- 
ford, is  reported  to  have  said  that 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  have 
allied  themselves  Avitli  the  political, 
commercial,  and  military  leaders,  and 
"both  have  made  the  rich  oppressors 
of  the  people,  and  the  cruel  and  harsh 
political  rulers  the  chief  or  principal 
ones  of  their  flocks,  and  have  pushed 
aside  and  oppressed  the  poor  and  the 
needy."  From  which  the  Josephinuni 
Weekly  (Vol.  XVII,  No.  36)  infers 
that  "the  enemies  of  the  Church  will 
seek  to  direct  the  fury  of  a  possible 
revolt  of  the  oppressed  against  the 
Church,"  and  that  perhaps,  bodies  like 
the  "Russellites"  are  selected  to  carry 
out  such  a  scheme. 


The  Witness  (Vol.  XI,  No.  21)  calls 
attention  to  an  interesting  experiment 
that  is  presently  being  made  in  the 
form  of  the  publication  of  a  new  maga- 
zine called  Auxilium  Latinum,  which 
began  publication  June  1st.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Simplified  Press  at  666 
Hancock  Street,  Brooklj-n,  N.Y.,  and  is 
intended  as  an  "aid  for  the  furnishing 
of  interesting  material  for  Latin  sight 
reading;  as  a  medium  for  Latin  ex- 
pression among  its  readers,  as  an  en- 
deavor to  revive  the  declining  interest 
in  Latin  study,  and  as  an  humble  at- 
tempt to  place  Latin  once  again  on  that 
lofty  pedestal  that  it  has  occupied  in 
our  system  of  education  for  many  past 
ages."  The  October  issue  is  to  con- 
tain the  first  installment  of  a  nine-part 
serial.  While  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  attemjjt  will  do  for  the  glorious 
tongue  of  the  Caesars  what  the  spon- 
sors of  Auxilium  Latinum  hope  it  will, 
nevertheless,  it  is  an  interesting  ex- 
periment tliat  has  our  best  wishes  for 
success. 


Now  that  the  U.  S.  has  been  awaken- 
ed to  the  need  for  a  major  readjust- 
ment of  war  debts  and  reparations, 
the  Nation  (No.  3448)  suggests  that  we 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  war- 
guilt  question.  Germany  is  paying 
reparations  not  because  it  feels  guilty 
of  starting  the  war,  but  solely  because 
it  lost  the  war.  In  fairness  to  that 
country  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to 
remove  the  black  mark  that  has  stood 
against  its  name  these  last  twelve 
years.  Impartial  historians  have  shown 
that  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
World  War  was  not  Germany's.  Even 
Raymond  Poincare  has  indirectlj^  ad- 
mitted as  much.  To  help  restore  the 
self-confidence  of  the  German  people, 
which  they  so  sorely  need  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  the  Shipstead  resolution, 
now  before  the  Senate,  deserves  the 
support  of  all  fair-minded  Americans. 
It  calls  upon  our  government  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  "to  make  it  clear 
that  it  will  no  longer  permit  itself  to 
be  regarded,  even  by  implication,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  treatv  of  Berlin  of 
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June,  1921,  as  acquiescing  in  the  formal 
charge  made  in  Article  231  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  the  effect  that 
Germany  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
war  terminated  by  those  treaties. ' ' 


In  recording  the  recent  decree  of  the 
Holy  Office  forbidding  three  books  by 
Edouard  Le  Roy  (F.  R.,  XXXVIII,  8, 
179  f.)  we  should  have  mentioned  that 
another  volume  by  that  author,  Dogme 
et  Critique,  has  been  on  the  Index  since 
1907.  Le  Roy's  writings,  we  learn  by 
way  of  the  London  TaUet  (No.  4757), 
"have  been  widely  read  in  France  and 
the  writer  has  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  in  the  intellectual  world.  The 
condemned  books  have  been  considered 
by  many  as  being  exceedingly  danger- 
ous, as  they  appear  to  deny  the  ob- 
jective demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  confuse  together  Creator 
and  creation ;  on  many  points  they  are 
opposed  to  Catholic  dogma  and  phi- 
losophy. ' ' 


The  Victor  L.  Berger  Foundation, 
Inc.,  according  to  the  Nation,  is  well 
on  its  way  with  the  active  co-operation 
of  Clarence  Darrow,  Jane  Addams, 
John  Dewey,  Glenn  Frank,  James 
Maurer,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  other 
"Liberals"  and  Socialists.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  create  a  fund  of  at  least 
$100,000  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
the  Milwaukee  Leader,  which  the  late 
Mr.  Berger  founded  and  so  long  con- 
ducted, and  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  development  of  "Liberal"  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  We 
put  the  word  "Liberal"  in  quotation 
marks  because  its  meaning  in  this  con- 
nection is  rather  uncertain  and  several 
at  least  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
are  Socialists.  The  Milwaukee  Leader, 
a  milk-and-water  Socialist  newspaper, 
never  amounted  to  much,  even  under 
Berger 's  editorship,  and  will  probably 
not  survive  him  long  unless  the  Foun- 
dation is  willing  to  assume  consider- 
able annual  deficits.  The  idea  of  the 
Foundation  itself  is  a   good  one,  and 


we  refer  to  it  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  Catholics  to 
this  new  means  of  supporting  the  press. 
Why  can't  we  have,  for  example,  a 
James  A.  McMaster  Foundation,  for 
the  support  of  ably  conducted  in- 
dependent Catholic  journals,  which 
are  so  urgently  needed  at  present? 


Edward  Montier  contributes  to  the 
Stinimen  der  Zeit  a  few  appreciative 
remarks  in  commemoration  of  the  late 
Bishop  Julien  of  Arras.  The  writer 
refers  to  him  as  "a  French  Peace- 
Bishop,"  an  apostle  "too  little  known 
for  his  endeavors  in  behalf  of  concord 
and  amity,  particularly  between 
France  and  Germany."  Bishop  Julien 
exercised  his  influence  in  behalf  of  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples,  beginning  1922  in  embittered 
Belgium.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  praiseworthy  activities  of  the  de- 
parted ecclesiastic ;  our  sole  purpose 
is  to  make  known  to  our  readers,  and 
to  the  world  generally,  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  is  distinguished 
more  by  its  advocates  and  workers  for 
peace  than  by  those  who  make  them- 
selves heard  only  in  time  of  war. 
Cardinal  Mercier  achieved  fame  as  a 
war  prelate ;  Bishop  Julien,  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Benedict  XV, 
was  even  greater  as  a  peace  prelate. 


Dr.  Wilhelm  Wiihr  has  just  publish- 
ed a  book  of  Studien  zu  Gregors  VII. 
Kir chenre form  und  Weltpolitik,  which, 
according  to  a  reviewer  in  the  Stimmen 
der  Zeit,  crystallizes  the  results  of  the 
latest  researches  into  the  life  and  ac- 
tivities of  this  towering  personality, 
both  as  Hildebrand  and  as  incumbent 
of  the  papal  throne.  Dr.  Klemens 
Loffler  had  already  done  this,  but  in  an 
extremely  condensed  form  in  his  Papst- 
geschichte;  in  AViihr's  book,  Gregory 
VII  and  his  policies,  so  fraught  with 
consequences  for  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  dealt  with  fully  and, 
in  the  main,  justified.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Datterer  &  Cie.,  of  Miinchen- 
Freising. 
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The  August  choice  of  the  Book 
League  of  America  is  God  in  the  Straw 
Pen,  by  John  Fort  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)  The  ''straw  pen"  was  the  straw- 
strewn  enclosure  before  the  preaching 
stand  at  camp  meetings  where  those 
who  experienced  the  "power"  could 
roll  on  the  ground  and  have  their 
"jerks"  whilst  waiting  for  the  triumph 
of  redeeming  grace  over  the  devil.  Mr. 
Fort's  book  is  called  a  novel,  but  is  in 
reality  a  series  of  pictures  of  pioneer 
life  in  rural  Georgia  100  years  ago, 
culminating  in  the  description  of  a 
"camp  meeting."  Never  perhaps  has 
that  peculliar  product  of  modern 
Protestantism  been  described  with  such 
vividness  both  in  its  attractive  and  in 
its  repulsive  aspects. 


The  Pontifical  Higher  School  of 
Sacred  Music  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Pontifical  Institute  of  Sacred 
Music.  At  an  audience  granted  to  its 
officials  not  long  ago,  the  Holy  Father 
w^as  presented  with  the  first  volume 
Monumenta  Polyphoniae  Italicae, 
which  the  Institute  is  publishing.  This 
collection  is  to  gather  in  a  long  series 
of  volumes,  with  the  best  critical  ap- 
paratus, all  the  treasures  of  the  17th, 
18th,  and  the  following  centuries,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
churches  throughout  Italy.  The  volume 
presented  to  the  Holy  Father  con- 
tains, among  other  things,  an  unpub- 
lished Mass  for  twelve  voices  and  three 
choirs,  composed  by  Palestrina  in  col- 
laboration with  his  best  pupils,  who 
out  of  esteem  for  their  master  took  the 
idea  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Mass 
from  a  motet  composed  by  him. 


The  S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  has  declared  that  the  book  en- 
titled A  Padre  Pio  di  Pietralcina, 
I'Araldo  del  Signore,  by  Alberto  Del 
Fante  (published  by  Galleri,  Bologna, 
1931),  is  ipso  iure  prohibited  in  ac- 
cordance with  canon  1399,  n.  5  of  the 
Code,  and  furthermore  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  canon  1398,  §  1,  it  is  for- 
bidden to  print,  read,  retain,  sell  or 
translate  this  work.    At  the  same  time. 


the  S.  Congr.  reminds  all  Catjiolics  of 
the  former  prohibition  published  in  the 
Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis  (XV,  356,  and 
XVI,  368),' by  wdiich  all  communica- 
tion with  Father  Pius  of  Pietralcina, 
even  by  letter,  is  forbidden.  {Acta 
Apost.  Sedis,  XXIII,  233). 


When  we  consider  how  the  pro- 
nouncements of  eminent  men  of  science 
(and  many  less  eminent)  upon  the 
ultimate  problems  of  philosophy  and 
religion  are  received  not  only  with 
respect,  but  also  with  uncritical  sub- 
missiveness ;  when  w^e  note  the  gul- 
libility with  which  large  sections  of  the 
public  sw^allow  the  claims  of  "psy- 
chology" and  "psychoanalysis"  to  ex- 
plain (and  incidentally  to  explain 
away)  the  spiritual  faculties  of  man- 
kind, we  cannot  but  deplore  the  decay 
of  critical  intelligence  and  the  lack  of 
a  wider  background  against  which  to 
set  the  confident  deliveries  of  this  or 
that  specialist.  The  thorough  study  of 
philosophy — and  by  that  we  mean  the 
philosopJiia  perennis,  which  is  the 
philosophy  of  common  sense — is  the 
only  thing  that  can  correct  the  pro- 
vincialism of  a  merely  technical  edu- 
cation. Let  us  make  every  effort, 
therefore,  to  restore  philosophy  to  its 
rightful  place  in  higher  education. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  one  of 
our  leading  economists,  is  quoted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Monitor  (Vol.  73, 
No.  17)  substantially  as  follows:  Con- 
ditions are  much  worse  throughout  the 
country  now  than  they  were  five  months 
ago.  Congressmen  will  return  to 
Washington  soon,  determined  to  spend 
plenty  of  the  government's  credit  on 
public  Avorks.  Mr.  Hoover's  objection 
that  such  expenditures  would  retard 
private  business  does  not  ihold.  If 
private  business  knew  Avhat  to  do  with 
three  or  five  billions  of  credit,  there 
would  not  be  any  unemployment  in 
this  country.  Tliere  are  too  many 
machines  for  making  shoes,  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  What  is  needed  is  planned 
production.  Beard's  plan  as  outlined 
in    the    Forum    for    July    is    the    only 
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sensible  suggestion  on  the  market.  But 
how  get  such  a  plan  working  in  this 
country?  It  would  mean  a  dictator- 
ship by  the  government,  and  plenty  of 
cheating  on  the  production  budgets 
even  at  that.  Dr.  Ryan  says  nothing 
is  being  done,  and  nothing  fundamental 
is  likely  to  be  done,  until  conditions 
get  too  bad  for  anything  but  revolu- 
tion. 


On  the  first  of  July  a  new  penal  code 
and  a  new  code  of  penal  procedure 
came  into  force  in  Italy.  This  great 
work  of  reform  under  the  presidency 
of  Minister  Rocco  has  occupied  the 
Commission  engaged  upon  it  for  the 
past  six  years.  "It  does  honor  to  the 
Italian  school  of  jurisprudence,"  says 
the  Osservatore  Romano, ' '  and  to  Cath- 
olics likewise,  who,  notwithstanding 
certain  reserves,  can  be  happy  in  the 
assurance  that  the  new  Code  has  been 
constructed  with  criteria  of  morality 
and  respect  for  the  Christian  senti- 
ment of  the  Italian  people,  and  is  a 
great  advance  upon  the  code  of 
Zanarelli." 


We  were  too  late  with  our  sug-ges- 
tion  (F.  R.,  XXXVIII,  8,  p.  186)  to 
the  editors  of  the  new  edition  of  Fr. 
Francis  Zorell's  Lexicon  Graecum 
Novi  Testamenfi  to  utilize  the  new 
learning  of  the  papyri  and  the  Oxy- 
rhynchus  finds  as  digested  in  Moulton 
and  Milligan's  Yocabulary  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  The  Tlieo- 
logische  Revue  (1931,  No.  6)  announces 
that  the  new  edition  of  Zorell's  diction- 
ary has  already  appeared  (Paris:  P. 
Lethielleux).  Dr.  H.  Vogels,  than 
whom  there  is  no  more  competent 
critic,  in  a  review  of  it  says  that  the 
work  has  grown  in  bulk,  but  mainly 
in  consequence  of  being  set  up  in  larger 
type,  that  some  of  the  entries  have 
been  in  part  rewritten,  and  that  the 
references  to  the  papyri  (a  point  we 
had  mainly  in  mind  in  speaking  of 
Zorell's  dictionary  in  connection  with 
Moulton  and  Milligan's  Voca,htilary) 
are  somewhat  more  numerous,  but  on 
the   whole   the   editors  have   not   done 


their  work  as  thoroughly  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Not  everything  they 
have  added  is  worth  while,  some  of  the 
explanations  they  give  of  Scripture 
passages  are  wrong,  and  (the  chief 
defect  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Vogels) 
the  bibliographical  data  are  ' '  irregular 
and  insufficient. ' '  The  book  retains  its 
usefulness  for  beginners,  but  for  the 
advanced  student  Bauer  is  still  indis- 
pensable. 


In  the  Stimmen  der  Zeit  Father 
Joseph  Grisar,  S.J.,  has  a  paper,  "Um 
Luther's  Seele, "  in  which  he  reviews 
a  book  by  Hermann  Wendorf,  entitled 
Martin  Luther,  der  Aufhau  seiner  Per- 
sonlichkeit.  Father  Grisar  bemoans 
the  fact  that  Wendorf 's  volume  ap- 
peared too  soon.  And  why  too  soon? 
The  learned  Jesuit  answers  quaintly  by 
remarking  that  three  things  are  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  appraisement  of 
Luther  :  "  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  him  and  his  time,  calm  objectivi- 
ty, and  long  examination  and  observa- 
tion of  one's  own  and  others'  soul- 
life."  In  the  critic's  opinion  (Father 
Joseph  Grisar,  by  the  way,  is  a  nephew 
of  that  great  "Lutherkenner,"  Father 
Hartmann  Grisar,  whose  Life  of 
Luther  lately  appeared  in  English) 
present-day  Protestants  still  lack  all 
three  of  these  requisites,  and  as  a  re- 
sult AVendorf 's  book  will  not  appeal  to 
them,  even  though  the  author  is  one  of 
their  own. 


.  The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Lon- 
don does  not  only  publish  in  English. 
Many  years  ago  it  brought  out  a 
French  prayer  book,  which  during  the 
World  War,  was  followed  by  a  similar 
one  in  Flemish.  The  latest  French 
pamphlet  of  the  Society  is  Comment 
Reconnoitre  une  Eglise  Catholique,  by 
the  Abbe  J.  Couturier,  professor  at  the 
Institut  Catholique  de  Paris.  It  is 
written  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic 
Frenchmen  visiting  England,  who  find 
it  difficult  to  tell  the  difference  between 
a  Catholic  and  an  Anglo-Roman 
(Protestant)  church.  The  C.  T.  S.  oc- 
casionally    also    publishes    pamphlets 
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and  books  in  Danish,  Dutch,  German, 
and  Italian.  It  has  even  edited  a  few 
translations  into  Bengali,  Tamil,  and 
Japanese.  Fr.  Herbert  Thurston's 
brochure  on  Freemasonry,  we  learn,  is 
being  rendered  into  Arabic,  and  several 
pamphlets  are  to  appear  in  Sesoth  and 
Malayalam. 


Some  of  the  social  reform  ideas  con- 
ceived by  non-Catholics  are  quite  in 
conformity  with  the  Christian  Soli- 
darism  advocated  by  our  best  Catholic 
economists.  Thus  a  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Century  (Vol.  XL VIII, 
No.  30)  proposes  the  following  three 
remedies  for  certain  outstanding  evils : 
(1)  Do  away  with  stock  gambling. 
Why  close  up  petty  faro  rooms  and 
forbid  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  while 
the  biggest  gambling  of  all  goes  on  un- 
checked? (2)  Limit  the  percentage  of 
dividends  to  be  paid  stockholders — 
say  to  10  or  15  per  cent — and  when  the 
amount  of  dividends  to  be  paid  any 
one  person  reaches  a  certain  limit,  cut 
it  off  and  put  the  money  back  into 
wages,  improvements,  lower  prices,  etc. 
A  million  dollars  per  annum  is  certain- 
ly excessive  for  anyone  while  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  are  living  from  hand 
to  mouth.  (3)  Amend  the  law^s  govern- 
ing hereditary  wealth.  The  hands  of 
dead  men  reaching  out  over  genera- 
tions to  come  are  the  cause  of  much  in- 
justice to  the  workers. 

A  handbook  setting  forth  the  best 
programs,  policies  and  practices  fol- 
lowed in  about  100  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Catholic  child-caring  institutions 
in  America  has  become  available  with 
the  publication  of  Children's  Institu- 
tions, by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Cooper, 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
This  volume,  said  to  be  the  first  work 
of  its  kind  ever  produced,  represents 
a  sequel  to  the  one  on  which  a  special 
committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities  based  its  pro- 
gramme of  workable  standards  for 
Catholic  child-caring  institutions  in 
1923.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 


has  received  repeated  requests  from 
religious  in  charge  of  child-caring  in- 
stitutions for  assistance  in  planning 
building  programmes  and  standards  of 
adequate  child-care.  The  work  just 
published  undertakes  to  meet  these 
needs  by  giving  an  analysis  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted standards  and  policies  are  put 
into  effect,  and  by  suggesting  goals 
that  can  be  reached  by  the  average 
institution  within  the  next  ten  years. 


As  long  as  Evolution  remains  an  un- 
proved hypothesis,  as  it  is  at  present. 
Catholics  have  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry 
to  drop  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  origin  of  man's  body  by  direct 
creation.  More  light  is  needed  on  the 
point  and  more  discussion.  That  is  a 
policy  of  prudence,  and  must  commend 
itself  as  highly  reasonable.  And  it  is 
the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Biblical 
Commission.  "But,"  says  Dr.  Sheehan, 
the  Coadjutor-Archbishop  of  Sydney, 
in  his  excellent  manual  of  Apologetics, 
"if  the  proof  were  forthcoming  to- 
morrow that  the  body  of  the  first  man 
was  evolved  from  the  lower  animals,  it 
would  not  be  found  to  contradict  any 
solemn,  ordinary  or  official  teaching  of 
the  Church.  In  the  eyes  of  men  of 
science,  the  chief  value  of  the  theory  of 
Evolution  is  that  it  serves  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis.  To  this  use  of  the 
theory  no  Catholic  can  have  the 
slightest  objection." — E.  Boylan,  S.J. 
in  Truth. 


I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  one  of  the  fruits  of  frequent  Com- 
munion should  be  an  elevation  of  the 
tone  of  society.  The  cities  with  a  large 
proportion  of  Catholics,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  daily  commulii- 
cants,  ought  to  be  among  the  best 
governed,  the  cleanest  sexually,  the 
most  peaceful,  law-abiding,  with  the 
fewest  crimes  of  violence.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  say  this  is  ac- 
tually the  case.  ...  Of  course,  what  I 
have  said  is  not  an  argument  against 
encouraging  frequent  Communion.  I 
believe  that  frequent  Communion  has 
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brought  great  benefits.  It  has 
strengthened  faith  and  improved  liv- 
ing. Even  though  we  cannot  measure 
the  results  statistically,  yet  I  believe 
that  we  have  had  them.  The  question 
in  my  mind  is  whether  we  have  had 
proportionate  results,  or  whether  we 
have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  what 
Monsignor  D'Hulst  called  "Sacra- 
mentism.".  .  .  Sometimes  I  think  we 
have  preached  frequent  Communion  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  an  end  in 
itself,  and  have  not  sufficiently  stressed 
the  point  that  the  Sacraments  are  a 
means  towards  more  perfect  living. — 
Rev.  J.  Elliot  Ross,  C.S.P.,  in  the 
Acolyte,  Vol.  VII,  No.  16. 


The  Illinois  Council  of  Religious 
Education  at  a  recent  meeting  adopted 
a  plan  that  brings  all  of  the  denomi- 
national representatives  together  in  a 
cooperative  staff  with  headquarters  in 
Springfield.  Five  field  executives  will 
continue  to   look   after   their   own   de- 


nominational task,  but  in  addition  will 
assume  the  responsibility  for  super- 
vision and  promotion  of  religious  edu- 
cation in  a  number  of  counties  with- 
out regard  to  denominational  affilia- 
tions. 


The  University  of  Gottingen  has  just 
published  the  first  installment  of  the 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Septuagint 
upon  which  Dr.  Alfred  Rahlfs  and 
other  learned  scholars,  working  under 
its  auspices,  have  been  engaged  since 
1908.  It  is  entitled  Septuginta  Socie- 
tatis  Scientiaruni  Gottingensis  auctori- 
tate  edidit  A.  Rahlfs.  Vol.  X :  Psalmi 
cum  Odis.  I,  and  contains  the  first  58 
Psalms.  The  work,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  sixteen  large  8vo.  volumes 
within  the  next  twenty  years,  was  un- 
dertaken to  provide  what  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  of  Biblical  scholars — a 
critical  text  of  the  Septuagint  on  the 
basis  of  all  existing  MSS.  and  versions. 
Unfortunately,  as  Dr.  Arthur  Allgeier 
points  out  in  a  notice  of  the  first  vol- 
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ume  {Tlieologisclie  Revue,  1931,  No.  6), 
the  editor  fails  to  follow  his  own  pro- 
gramme, but  says  on  page  71 :  "I  have 
in  every  case  adopted  the  reading 
which,  in  view  of  the  status  of  tradi- 
tion as  a  whole,  seemed  to  me  the  most 
primitive,"  thereby  explicitly  sacri- 
ficing his  own  original  aim  to  establish 
the  original  text  and  rendering  his 
works  subject  to  the  risk  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  it  may  and  probably  Avill  re- 
ceive a  text  which  has  never  existed. 
Dr.  Allgeier  willingly  admits,  however, 
that  Rahlf's  prolegomena  and  critical 
notes  contain  much  valuable  material. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  admission 
of  this  Protestant  scholar  that  St. 
Jerome's  Latin  translation  of  the 
Psalter  on  the  whole  faithfully  cor- 
responds to  the  Septuagint  version. 


In  other  countries  besides  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France  will  the  war  have 
to  be  waged  against  what  His  Holiness 
calls  "the  pagan  exaltation  of  the 
State."  The  Pope  is  fighting  what 
many  Catholics  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  feel  will  soon  be  their  own 
fight,  and  the  surest  augury  of  victory 
for  God  and  His  Church  will  be  the 
resurrection  of  older  and  saner  ideals 
in  Fascist  Italy. — -Catholic  Gazette. 


Experience  shows  that  control  of 
thoug'ht  is  attained  most  effectually 
when  the  mind  passes  beyond  abstract 
ideas  and  allies  them  Avith  devotion  to 
some  person  who  gives  them  living  em- 
bodiment and  exhibits  them  in  the 
terms  of  common  life.  This  is  the  high 
ministry  of  the  saints,  and  among 
them,  so  the  history  of  Christendom, 
proves,  is  the  Blessed  Mother  of  the 
Lord,  who  has  so  held  men's  thoughts 
that  her  purity  and  patience  have  help- 
ed millions  to  share  something  of  her 
grace.— London  Times,  June  20,  1931, 
p.  15. 


Some  one  has  said :  ' '  There  is  noth- 
ing in  religion."  No,  there  is  nothing 
in  religion  if  you  do  not  put  your  heart 
into  it.  It  is  empty  if  you  get  nothing 
out  of  it.— A.F.K.' 


Current  Literature 

— We  are  indebted  to  the  V.  Rev. 
Gerard  Heinz,  O.S.B.,  Prior  of  St. 
Benedict's  Abbey,  Atchison,  Kansas, 
for  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 
well-known  Directory  of  the  entire 
Benedictine  Order  which  appears 
every  five  years  at  Subiaco,  Italy,  un- 
der the  title  SS.  Patriarchae  Benedicti 
Familiae  Confoederatae.  It  bears  the 
date  1930  and  contains  the  names  of 
all  the  prelates,  priests,  clerics,  and  lay 
brothers  of  every  Benedictine  com- 
munity in  the  world.  Appendices 
furnish  statistics  of  the  parishes  and 
missions  attended  by  the  priests  of  the 
Order,  as  well  as  lists  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  conducted  by  the 
various  monasteries.  Appendix  V  lists 
all  convents  of  Benedictine  nuns.  The 
"non-confederated"  congregations  of 
the  Benedictine  family  (Camaldolese, 
Silvestrines,  Olivetans,  Cistercians, 
Trappists,  etc.)  are  not  included  in  this 
volume.  A  table  on  page  836  gives 
the  Status  totius  Ordinis  for  1930  as 
follows:  187  monasteries,  4588  priests, 
1086  clerics,  902  novices,  2491  lay 
brothers — altogether  9070,  an  increase 
of  900  since  1925.  The  obituary  entries 
contain  the  name  of  many  good  friends 
of  the  F.  R.  May  they  rest  in  peace, 
and  may  the  ancient  Order  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper.  Copies  of  this 
Directory  which  is  printed  in  the  Latin 
language,  may  be  ordered  from  St. 
Benedict's  Abbey,  Atchison,  Kansas, 
at  $2.50,  postpaid. 

— Those  of  the  clergy  who  have  en- 
joyed Father  Michael  A.  Chapman's 
Peregrinus  GasoUnus  in  the  pages  of 
The  Acolyte,  will  welcome  the  addi- 
tional liturgical  sketches  by  the  same 
author  presented  in  Peregrinus  Goes 
Abroad.  LTnder  a  whimsical  exterior 
lurk  many  practical  hints  for  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  sacred  cere- 
monies of  the  Church.  And  because 
the  volume  is  both  entertaining  and  in- 
structive, it  should  find  a  place  upon 
the  shelves  of  every  priest's  library. 
(Fr.  Pustet   Co.)— C.J.Q. 
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— To  replace  the  obsolete  or  at  least 
obsolescent  Weltgeschichten  of  Anne- 
garn,  Weiss,  etc.,  Herder  &  Co.  of 
Freiburg  have  undertaken  to  publish 
a  universal  history  for  Catholic  stu- 
dents in  thirty  volumes  under  the  title, 
Geschichte  der  filhrenden  Volker.  The 
work  is  being  issued  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Professors  Heinrich 
Finke,  Hermann  Junker,  and  Gustav 
Schniirer — names  to  conjure  with  in 
Catholic  German  historical  scholarship. 
Each  volume  or  section  will  be  con- 
tributed by  a  specialist.  Thus,  Vol.  II, 
already  published,  dealing  with  the 
geographical  basis  of  history  {Geo- 
graphische  Grundlagen  der  Ge- 
schichte), is  by  Prof.  Hugo  Hassinger 
of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  Vol. 
IV,  issued  simultaneously  with  Vol.  II, 
and  dealing  with  the  early  history  of 
Greece  (Griechische  Geschichte),  by 
Helmut  Berve,  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic.  Dr.  Hassinger  breaks  virgin 
soil  in  a  masterly  manner,  while  Dr. 
Berve  adds  to  the  existing  manuals  of 
Grecian  history  one  that,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  first  volume  (the 
second  has  not  yet  appeared),  takes 
its  place  with  the  best  and  has  several 
superior  features,  even  though  the 
scope  of  the  Geschichte  der  filhrenden 
Volker  makes  it  impossible  for  the  au- 
thor to  demonstrate  from  the  sources 
certain  statements  and  theories  of  his 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  general- 
ly accepted.  The  new  manual  of  uni- 
versal history  has  made  an  excellent 
start,  and  we  wish,  not  only  that  it 
may  be  a  great  success,  but  also  that 
it  may  prove  an  incentive  for  a  group 
of  American  Catholic  historians  to  give 
us  what  has  so  long  been  a  desideratum 
and  is  now  an  urgent  necessity,  name- 
ly, a  universal  history  in  English, 
edited  by  Catholic  scholars  for  the  use 
of  Catholic  students. 

— Pr.  L.  Bonvin,  S.J.,  requests  us  to 
correct  a  typographical  error  in  his 
notice  of  "Cantabo  Domino"  in  the 
August  number  of  the  F.  R.,  page  191, 
In  the  tenth  line  from  the  end  ' '  lively ' ' 
should  read  "lovely." 


A  Superior   Catholic  Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

"The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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owes  its  existence  to  the  ever-growing 
interest  in  ancient  plainsong  and  to 
the  world-wide  movement  of  liturgical 
revival.  Price  75c 

"Here  is  an  admirable  little  work, 
covering-  the  field  thoroughly,  and  treat- 
ing the  subject  with  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  style.  The  catechetical  form 
of  question  and  answer  has  been  followed 
throughout,  making  it  possible  for  the 
author  to  condense  his  material  into  a 
handy  pocket  size  volume  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  This  new 
work  should  prove  invaluable  for  schools 
and  seminaries  studying  the  Chant,  and 
since  the  different  points  are  carefully 
illustrated,  it  could  likewise  serve  as  an 
excellent  self-instruction  manual  in  the 
practice  and  principles  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant." 

The  Catholic  Press  Union,  Cleveland  O. 

Published  by 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 

119  West  40th  Street 
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— The  Catholic  CMirch  in  Wales  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire  by  T.  P.  Ellis, 
M.A.,  is  a  32-page  C.T.S.  pamphlet  in 
which  the  author,  who  was  himself 
brought  into  the  Church  by  a  critical 
study  of  the  subject,  narrates  the  be- 
ginnings of  Catholicity  in  Wales.  It 
is  intended  primarily  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  critical  history,  which  we 
trust  Mr.  Ellis  will  find  it  possible  to 
complete,  for  the  theme  is  an  inter- 
esting one  and  has  never  been  ade- 
quately treated.  AVales  may  be  said  to 
owe  her  existence  as  a  nation  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  its  people  were 
staunchly  Catholic  until  they  were 
literally  robbed  of  their  faith  in  the 
XVIth  century.  This  fact  gives  reason 
to  hope  that  once  they  learn  the  truth 
about  the  Mother  Church,  they  will 
return  to  her  pale.  (Catholic  Truth 
Society,  London.) 

— The  Martyrs  of  Uganda,  Beatified 
on  June  6th,  1920,  by  Bishop  Henry 
Streicher,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Uganda, 
has  been  published  in  a  new  revised 
edition  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
of  London  among  its  two-penny  pam- 
phlets. It  is  a  very  edifying  brochure 
and  one  cannot  help  hoping,  with  the 
author,  that  the  example  of  these 
twenty-two  noble  martyrs  will  draw 
many  missionaries  to  Africa  and  even- 
tually lead  to  the  conversion  not  only 
of  the  2,000,000  pagans  still  living  in 
Uganda,  but  also  of  the  90,000,000  in 
the  whole  of  Africa.  (Catholic  Truth 
Society,  London ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.) 

— A  good  clean  story  of  adventure, 
mystery,  and  romance,  in  the  great 
Southwest,  is  Rivals  on  the  Ridge  by 
Ferdinand  Hoorman.  There  are  an 
honest-to-goodness  hero  and  heroine 
and  a  mysterious  character  called 
"The  Little  Old  Man  of  the  Ridge."  If 
you  care  for  thrills  this  is  the  book 
for  you.  (Frederick  Pustet  Co.) — C. 
J.Q. 

— Jacques  Maritain  has  made  a 
noteworthy  addition  to  Aquiniana  in 
his  new  biography  and  appraisal  of  the 


great  St.  Thomas.  He  takes  the  Saint 
first  as  a  man,  and  then  proceeds  to 
treat  of  his  teaching,  stressing  especial- 
ly the  significance  of  his  work  for  our 
times.  It  is  a  book  by  a  scholar  for 
scholars;  but  it  can  be  read  with  the 
greatest  profit  by  all  those  interested  in 
Scholasticism,  and  in  that  magnificent 
monument  left  to  the  world  by  the 
profoundest  of  all  mediaeval  thinkers, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  {The  Angelic 
Doctor ;  Lincoln  MacVeagh :  The  Dial 
Press.)— C.  J.Q.      . 

— A  book  that  will  foster  greater 
love  and  devotion  to  Our  Lord  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  has  recently  been 
published,  under  the  title  of  A  Friend 
of  Mine,  by  the  Rev.  David  P.  Mc- 
Astocker,  S.J.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  Our  Lord's  Eucharistic 
Presence,  and  endeavors  to  show  Cath- 
olics that  their  greatest  friend  in  joy 
or  sorrow  is  the  Divine  Prisoner  on 
our  altars.  It  is  a  book  to  buy  and  to 
keep.  (The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.)  — 
C.J.Q. 

— The  Golden  Treasury  of  Medieval 
Literature,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D., 
is  a  valuable  Avork  in  more  senses  than 
one;  for  the  author  has  not  only  chosen 
a  number  of  the  best  selections  which 
are  representative  of  this  great  period, 
but  he  has  also  demonstrated,  with  re- 
markable clarity  and  ability,  the  true 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  has  left  to  the  world  some  of  the 
best  achievements  of  the  human  mind. 
A  handy  book  for  Catholics  of  every 
degree  and  condition,  and  one  with 
which  all  should  become  thoroughly 
conversant.  (The  Stratford  Co.)— C. 
J.Q. 


ORGANIST 
AND  CHOIRMASTER 

Open  for  engagement.  Have 
studied  under  acknowledged  mas- 
ters. My  references  attest  to  suc- 
cessful accomplishments. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


The   average   school  girl's   diary   is   a   Mm 
book. 


Experience    in    managing    men    apparently 
means  little  in  the  art  of  managing  women. 


A  little  girl,  reading  the  Bible,  came  to 
the  Book  of  Amos.  ' '  Daddy, ' '  she  asked, 
"where  is  the  book  of  Andy?" 

' '  There  isn  't  any  book  of  Andy,  dear. ' ' 
"Well,"   she  said,   "I   don't   think  that's 
fair  at  all!  " 


Two  Irish  sailors  Avere  wrecked  on  the 
Canadian  coast  and  started  to  tramp  inland, 
with  their  few  belongings  in  a  bundle.  On 
a  Sunday  morning  they  came  to  a  village 
and  saw  a  Catholic  churcli,  and  decided  to 
go  to  Mass.  Their  cash  in  hand  was  a 
quarter  and  a  nickel,  and  one  of  them  was 
treasurer.  When  the  collection  box  came 
round,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
laid  a  coin  on  the  plate.  After  Mass,  they 
called  at  a  tavern  to  have  a  glass  of  beer, 
but  when  the  treasurer  went  to  pay  for  the 
two  drinks,  he  found  he  had  only  the  nickel — 
the  quarter  was  gone.  A  suspicious  bar- 
keeper demanded  payment  in  advance.  The 
treasurer  was  sad  and  apologetic;  but  his 
companion  in  misfortune  was  a  philosopher. 
' '  Never  mind, ' '  he  said ;  '  *  since  we  gave 
it  to  the  Lord,  let  it  go  to  the  divil. ' ' 


Back  in  the  '80s  of  the  last  century,  a 
barnstorming  theatrical  company  arrived  in 
a  small  Kansas  town  and  gave  an  alleged 
performance  of  ' '  Uncle  Tom 's  Cabin. ' '  The 
manager  of  the  company  insisted,  in  return 
for  a  number  of  passes,  that  the  editor  of 
the  local  paper  should  give  unstinted  praise 
to  the  performance.  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  the  following  brief  mention  appeared  in 
the   "dramatic   column": 

"Last  night  at  the  Opera  House,  the  

Company  played  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  The 
dogs  did  well,  but  they  had  poor  support. ' ' 


A  Negro  woman  walked  into  an  insurance 
office  and  asked  whether  they  dealt  in  fire 
insurance. 

"We  do,"  replied  the  clerk.  "What  do 
you   want   insured  ?  ' ' 

"Mah   husband." 

' '  Then  you  don 't  want  fire  insurance, ' ' 
smiled  the  clerk  as  he  reached  for  another 
form,     ' '  What  you  want  is  life  insurance. ' ' 

"No,  Ah  don't,"  exclaimed  the  woman. 
' '  Ah  wants  fire  insurance.  Mah  husband 
been  fired  f  o '  times  in  de  last  two  weeks." 
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The  Council  of  Ephesus 


One  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  celebration  of  the  14th 
centenary  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
this  year  is  a  monograph  by  that 
eminent  theologian  and  historian  of 
dogmas,  the  Rev.  Adhemar  d'Ales,  S. 
J.,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in 
the  Catholic  University  of  Paris.  {Le 
Dogme  d'Ephese;  Paris:  G.  Beau- 
chesne). 

Six  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
15th  centenary  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
Fr.  d'Ales  published  a  scholarly  vol- 
ume on  Le  Dogme  de  Nice,  of  which 
this  one  is  the  complement.  Five  years 
hence  he  hopes  to  publish  a  third  on 
Le  Dogme  de  Chalcedoine,  which  will 
complete  a  most  valuable  series. 

The  task  which  he  tackled  in  his 
study  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  Avas 
a  difficult  one.  It  has  latelj^  been  as- 
serted that  Nestorius,  whose  error  was 
condemned  at  Ephesus,  was  really  not 
a  heretic  at  all,  but  that  his  opponent, 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  was  an  Apol- 
linarist,  if  not  an  outright  Monophy- 
site.  Fr.  d'Ales  adverts  to  these  theo- 
ries towards  the  end  of  his  book.  No 
detailed  refutation  was  needed,  for  the 
account  he  gives  in  the  main  part  of  his 
book,  and  which  is  thoroughly  docu- 
mented throughout,  amply  covers  the 
ground.  After  reading  that  account 
no  unprejudiced  reader  can  doubt  the 
orthodoxy  of  St.  Cyril  or  the  correct- 
ness of  his  stand.  The  author  makes 
no  effort  to  minimize  the  faults  and 
foibles  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, who  "was  a  man  as  well  as  a 
saint,"  and  did  not  hesitate  to  employ 
human — sometimes    all    too    human — 


means  in  order  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
the  imperial  court.  The  list  of  the 
costly  tapestries,  furniture,  ostriches, 
and  gold  coins  distributed  by  his  or- 
ders at  Constantinople  throw^s  a  curi- 
ous light  on  the  customs  of  the  time. 
But  these  are  merelj^  minor  details  ;  the 
essential  thing  is  that  St.  Cyril  faith- 
fully performed  the  mission  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  in- 
ducing the  Council  of  Ephesus  to  con- 
demn Nestorius  and  his  false  doctrine. 

The  author  justly  emphasizes  the 
part  played  by  Pope  St.  Celestine  in 
the  Nestorian  controversy.  It  was  the 
Pope  who  judged  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  deposition  against  him.  The 
legates  whom  he  sent  to  Ephesus  had 
no  other  mission  than  to  get  the  papal 
judgment  ratified  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Council.  They  were  not  to  engage 
in  debates  on  questions  of  faith,  nor 
Avere  they  to  reopen  the  case  of  the 
heresiarch :  they  were  merely  to  pro- 
claim his  deposition,  if  Nestorius,  as 
was  to  be  feared,  would  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  legates  acted  in  strict  conformity 
with  their  instructions. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Council 
St.  Cyril  spared  no  effort  to  reestablish 
peace  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
formula  Avhich  he  accepted  in  recon- 
ciling John  of  Antioch  and  the  bishops 
of  his  district  Avas  identical  Avith  the 
one  that  was  recentl}-  proposed  by  the 
schismatic  Orientals  themselA'es  as  the 
expression  of  their  faith. 

The  chief  impression  one  gains  from 
Fr.  d'Ales'  book  is  that  Divine  Provid- 
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ence  constantly  guides  the  Church. 
"In  the  difficult  circumstances  which 
attended  the  Nestorian  controversy," 
says  a  reviewer  in  La  Vie  Catholique, 
' '  it  seems  manifest  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
Himself  directed  events  as  well  as  men, 
not  perhaps  without  hurt  at  times,  but 
always  with  great  assurance."  In 
reading  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
Geschichte  des  Papsttums  von  den  An- 
fdngen  his  zur  Hohe  der  Weltherr- 
schaft  by  the  Protestant  historian 
Erich  Caspar  (Tiibingen,  1930),  a 
work  written  with  truly  remarkable 
objectivity,  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing why  it  is  that  this  conviction  of  the 
divine  guidance  of  the  papacy  and  the 
Catholic  Church  does  not  force  itself 
on  such  an  honest  and  well-meaning 
writer.  It  would  be  inexplicable,  did 
we  not  know  that  faith  is  a  gratia 
gratis  data. 


Catholic  Action  in  Italy 

The  actual  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Vatican  and  Quirinal, 
concluded  Sept.  2,  show  that  the  out- 
come of  the  dispute  between  Premier 
Mussolini  and  His  Holiness  Pius  XI  is 
an  almost  unconditional  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  What  the  "sup- 
plemental verbal  understandings" 
mentioned  in  the  newspaper  reports 
may  be,  we  do  not  know.  The  news- 
paper reports  say  that  they  "provide 
for  some  sort  of  religious  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  acting  as  chap- 
lains within  Fascist  organizations." 
"Mussolini,"  as  one  American  com- 
mentator says,  "is  undoubtedly  ready 
to  let  the  priests  pray  over  all  the 
organizations  in  Italy,  provided  that 
he  retains  control  of  all  other  activi- 
ties." 

This  control,  it  seems,  is  now  fully 
established.  Catholic  Action  in  Italy 
is  to  be  a  purely  religious  affair,  pay- 
ing no  attention  whatever  to  politics, 
athletics,  or  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. It  is  to  be  as  rigidly  confined 
to  religious  exercises  as  are  the  church- 
es in  Russia  under  the  Soviets.  It  is 
to  be  split  up  as  a  national  organiza- 


tion, retaining  diocesan  forms  only, 
and  its  directors  are  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  pro-Fascists.  And,  as  the  final 
symbolic  touch,  it  is  to  display  the 
Italian  national  flag,  and  that  flag 
only. 

When  the  original  charges  that  led 
to  the  controversy  are  recalled,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  these  formal  agree- 
ments Mussolini  has  gained  every  im- 
portant issue  raised. 

The  newspaper  Lavora  Fascista, 
which  was  used  by  Mussolini  to  assail 
the  Holj'  See,  does  not  conceal  its  joy 
at  w^hat  it  calls  the  complete  triumph 
of  Fascist  policy.  This  paper  is  direct- 
ly under  Mussolini's  control. 

"Italy,"  as  the  Rome  correspondent 
of  the  London  Catholic  Herald  writes 
(No.  2376),  "is  still  a  land  of  slaves 
and  tyrants,  of  the  spy  and  the  agent 
jyrovocateur.  The  Fascist  regime  has 
not  been  altered,  indeed  its  evils  are 
now  increased.  The  Church  is  not 
driven  to  the  catacombs,  but  her  proper 
liberty,  and  that  of  all  citizens,  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  tightening  of  the 
Fascist  screw  upon  Italy  is  proof  both 
if  its  vicious  character  and  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  regime  for  its  future 
safety  and  permanence.  The  terror- 
ism by  which  it  began  and  continues  is 
just  a  reign  of  brute  force.  It  cannot 
last,  but,  like  the  Soviet  infamy  in 
Russia,  it  can  and  will  do  terrible 
mischief  before  it  breaks  up." 

In  view  of  these  facts  one  can  readily 
understand  why  the  leading  Protestant 
paper  of  this  country  (Christian  Cen- 
tury, Vol.  XL VIII,"  No.  37)  should 
say :  ' '  Year  by  year  it  becomes  clearer 
that  the  alleged  gain  of  freedom  for 
the  papacy  has  in  reality  placed  it 
more  than  ever  under  the  thumb  of 
Fascist  dictatorship." 

Our  only  consolation  is  that  Mus- 
solini and  Fascismo  are  transitory 
phases,  whereas  Christ's  Church  has 
the  divine  promise  that  it  Avill  last  to 
the  end  of  time. 


Some  men  do  not  throw  mud — they 
wait  until  the  mud  is  baked,  and  then 
they  throw  a  brick. — A.F.K. 
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The  Irish  in  America 

By   P.    H.    Callahan,    Louisville,    K^. 


The  article  "The  Irish  in  America," 
by  AVilliam  Franklin  Sands,  Avhich  ap- 
peared in  the  September  issue  of  the 
F.  R.,  (Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  9),  car- 
ried a  foreword  from  me  to  the  effect 
that  Dr.  Denis  A.  McCarthy  would 
have  something"  to  say  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Sands,  in  an  early  issue. 

However,  as  your  readers  may  know, 
Dr.  McCarthy  died  rather  suddenly  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  which  is  most  un- 
fortunate, for,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  one  left  who  could  continue  and 
develop  this  discussion  with  such  en- 
lightening and  satisfactory  results. 

As  mentioned  in  my  foreword  last 
month,  this  correspondence  originated 
from  an  excellent  article,  "Why  Do 
Catholics  Stand  Aloof?"  that  appear- 
ed in  the  Congregationalist  and  was 
written  by  a  Congregational  minister. 
Fortunately  I  have  in  my  possession 
some  of  the  data  and  posthumous 
papers  containing  thoughts  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy intended  to  use  in  his  reply. 
First,  there  is  the  letter  from  him  com- 
menting in  a  friendly  way  on  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Congre- 
gationalist, viz. : 

Dear  Colonel : 

In  connection  with  your  recent  Cor- 
respondence anent  an  article  "AVhy  Do 
Catholics  Stand  Aloof?"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congregationalist. 

1  have  just  received  a  letter  from  an 
old  friend  Avho  is  a  Protestant  scholar, 
which  reads  as  follows : 
"Dear  Dr.  McCarthy: 

Thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Mr. 
Callahan's  letter.  It  is  very  true  that 
religious  (etc.)  exclusiveness  has  a 
reciprocally  self-propagating  quality 
like  a  Corsican  or  Kentuckian  vendet- 
ta. The  A's  snub  the  B's,  which  pro- 
vokes the  B's  so  that  they  pluck  up 
courage  to  snub  the  A's,  which  offends 
the  A's  so  that  they  stiffen  their  snub- 
bing of  the  B's  still  more,  and  so  on 
until,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  out 
which  side  began  it,  this  would  be  ir- 


revelant  to  the  question :  which  side  is 
now^  most  to  blame?  The  safest  advice 
is  that  neither  side  should  plead  not 
guilty,  and  that  each  side  should  re- 
solve to  reform  and  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  its  reforming  by  new 
provocations. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(S)   " 

I  showed  my  friend  your  letter  be- 
cause it  was  he  who  called  ni}^  attention 
to  the  article  a  few  months  ago  when  it 
first  appeared. 

However,  there  will  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  is  responsible  for 
the  aloofness  of  Catholics.  Here  in 
New  England  no  small  part  of  the 
separatist  idea  developed  in  antagon- 
ism to  the  nativist  arrogance  with 
which  the  newcomers  were  confronted. 

The  old  Protestant  scholar  quoted 
above  is  right,  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
forgotten,  and  all  this  should  be  swept 
away  so  that  we  may  have  a  coopera- 
tive citizenship. 

We  are  really  indebted  to  Dr.  Low 
for   bringing   up   this   subject,   and  in 
this    friendly    Avay,    as    its    discussion 
should  be  hel]iful  all  around. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Denis 

The  above  letter  which  was  circu- 
lated in  my  "Correspondence"  to 
friends  who  knew  McCarthy,  Sands, 
and  myself,  brought  the  following 
from  Mr.  Sands : 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Colonel : 

Thanks  for  the  enclosure.  Ask 
Brother  "Denis"  some  time  if  there 
never  was  any  "nativist  arrogance" 
in  Ireland,  toward  the  various 
"plantations"  of  new  people — Nor- 
mans, Scotch  Presbyterians,  Crom- 
Avellians  or  English  landlords?  There 
always  has  been,  in  all  history,  hostility 
to  newcomers  of  other  races,  increased 
by  the  perfectly  natural  reaction  of  the 
newcomers  toAvard  it. 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  that  deplor- 
able thing  increases  in  America  instead 
of  diminishing  is  that  so  many  new- 
comers are  bred  in  a  false  history  of 
America,  when  they  bother  about 
American  history  at  all.  It  is  more 
and  more  the  fashion  to  assert  that 
Americans  were  always,  from  the  be- 
ginning, a  population  of  mixed  racial 
groups — which  is  false  history.  If  it 
were  true  there  would  be  full 
justification  for  resenting  any  one 
group  trying  to  proclaim  itself  the  only 
one.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  to  trace 
disharmony  to  its  source  because  I  be- 
lieve our  present  racial  group 
basis  of  citizenship  to  be  a  greater 
menace  than  we  have  ever  had.  If  we 
are  all  going  to  be  American  citizens 
together,  it  is  extremely  unintelligent 
and  positively  dangerous  not  to  go 
back  to  sources  and  study  them. 

Most  of  our  present  social  and 
political  problems  come  from  the  re- 
fusal of  so  many  people,  old  and  new, 
to  do  so.  There  is  a  perfectly  digni- 
fied and  acceptable  American  tradi- 
tion which  it  is  a  pity  to  discard,  but, 
both  old  and  new  citizens  are  very  busy 
discarding  it,  in  and  out  of  our  schools. 

If  you  ever  taught  American  his- 
tory in  a  Catholic  college  you  would 
probably  agree  with  me  that  very 
many  are  "determined"  not  to  be 
absorbed ! 

Sincerely, 

William  F.  Sands 

This  brought  the  following  from  Mc- 
Carthy     regarding      "nativist      arro- 
gance ' ' : 
Dear  Colonel : 

I  don't  remember  denying  its  ex- 
istence save  that  the  condition  in  Ire- 
land with  respect  to  foreigners  was 
different  from  that  which  obtained  in 
America.  The  "arrogance"  was  there 
very  largely  on  the  side  of  the  foreign- 
ers who  looked  down  upon  and  de- 
spised the  natives  as  inferior  or  bar- 
barous, just  as  the  native  Anglo-Saxon 
here  in  America  looked  down  upon  the 
Irish  and  other  immigrants.  It  seems 
inherent  in  those  who  think  they  are 
Anglo-Saxon  to  despise  other  people. 


I  believe  that  Catholic  immigrants  in 
sticking  to  their  religion  do  set  them- 
selves apart  from  the  Protestant  com- 
munity in  the  midst  of  which  they  live. 
If  they  are  Irish  or  Germans  or  Cath- 
olics of  any  nationality  other  than 
American,  they  give  a  non-American, 
if  not  an  un-American  aspect  to  the 
Church,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity is  concerned.  Sands  is  right 
in  this;  but  what  is  to  be  done?  These 
people  see  around  them  a  Protestant 
population  whose  ways  morally  and 
religiously  are  not  their  ways.  To 
protect  their  faith  and  morals  they  be- 
lieve it  necessary  to  insist  upon  their 
nationalism  as  well  as  their  Cathol- 
icism. They  establish  here  organiza- 
tions such  as  they  had  at  home ;  and 
they  tend  to  look  at  all  American 
questions  through  Irish  or  German  or 
Italian  or  Polish,  or  what  not,  glasses. 
So  their  religion,  or  at  least  their  in- 
terpretation of  it,  does  keep  them 
apart.     There  is  no  use  denying  it. 

See  what  happens  when  an  Irishman 
loses  his  faith  and  merges  with  the  sur- 
rounding non-Catholic  group.  He  is 
accepted  at  once,  if  he  is  fairly  respect- 
able, for  a  f ullfledged  American ;  he  is 
no  longer  referred  to  as  "  Irish ' ' ; 
whereas  if  he  remains  a  Catholic, 
limiting  his  activities  to  the  social  and 
religious  welfare  of  his  fellow-Cath- 
olics, not  only  he,  but  his  children  (if 
they  keep  the  faith),  and  even  his  chil- 
dren's children,  are  all  called  "Irish." 
This  shows  that  in  the  minds  of  Protes- 
tant Americans  the  nationality  and  the 
religion  are  synonymous.  (The  same 
it  true,  also,  of  course,  of  Germans  and 
other  immigrant  groups.)  I  don't 
know  how  we  can  get  over  this.  It 
will  take  manj^  years  and  perhaps  some 
adjustment  on  our  side.  The  faith  is 
essential.  The  nationalism  need  not  be 
retained. 

Sands  is  always  good,  and  I  am 
willing  to  let  him  have  his  say,  but  I 
will  write  an  article  in  answer  if  he 
will  consent  to  having  his  views  put  in 
print  and  also  if  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view  will  publish   it,   in  which   event 
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both  should  be  complimented  for  their 
courage. 

Best  wishes, 

Denis 

It  is  too  bad  for  us  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy was  taken  to  his  reward  so 
soon,  for,  while  I  have  been  watching 
closely  for  a  number  of  years  what  our 
religious  and  lay  leaders  write  and 
say,  there  has  been  no  one  of  late  who, 
to  my  wsij  of  thinking,  reflected  such 
Catholic  culture  and  at  the  same  time 
so  well  represented  the  American 
citizen. 

This  conclusion  of  mine,  however, 
should  not  deter  well-informed  readers 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  from 
making  contributions  on  this  interest- 
ing subject. 


Cataloguing  the  MS.  Treasures  of  the 
Vatican  Library 

In  1907,  the  Rev.  August  Pelzer,  a 
priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Liege  and 
a  former  collaborator  of  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier  at  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Phi- 
losophic of  Louvain,  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  Vatican  Library  to 
compile  and  edit  a  catalogue  of  Latin 
manuscripts  (679  to  1134)  pertaining 
to  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Dr.  Pelzer  went  to 
work  at  once,  and  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War  had  issued  216  pages 
of  his  catalogue.  In  February  1929  he 
had  completed  775  pages,  and  in  this 
current  year  he  added  pages  I  to 
XXXIV,  comprising  a  short  preface, 
the  rules  observed  in  compiling  the 
catalogue,  and  a  list  of  addenda  and 
emendanda. 

The  first  bound  volume  of  the 
monumental  work  has  just  issued  from 
the  Vatican  Press.  It  is  a  splendid 
quarto,  entitled :  Bihliothecae  Aposto- 
licae  Vaticanae  Codices  manu  scripti 
recensiti.  Codices  Vaticani  Latini. 
Tomus  II,  pars  prior.  Codices  679 — 
1134  recensuif  Augustus  Pelzer,  Bihlio- 
thecae Vaticanae  Scriptor.  The  au- 
thor a  few  weeks   ago  had  the  honor 


of  presenting  the  volume  personally  to 
the  Holy  Father,  who  was  delighted  at 
receiving  it,  for  Dr.  Pelzer  had  work- 
ed under  his  direction  for  several 
years  when  Dr.  Ratti  was  prefect  of 
the  Vatican  Library. 

The  first  volume  of  this  catalogue  of 
the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Vati- 
can Library  is  briefly  described  in  Vol. 
VIII,  No.  555  of  La  Vie  Catholique 
(Paris)  by  the  Abbe  Edouard  De- 
voghel,  under  the  title,  "Un  repertoire 
pour  I'etude  de  la  philosophie  et  de  la 
theologie  au  Moyen  Age."  The  cata- 
logue opens  with  Peter  Lombard  (d. 
1164),  author  of  the  famous  Book  of 
Sentences,  which  served  as  the  founda- 
tion for  the  theological  course  up  to  the 
16tli  centurj^  and  was  commentated  by 
nearly  all  important  professors  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy  of  the  time,  in- 
cluding St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Peter 
Lombard  is  folloAved  by  Pope  Innocent 
III,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus 
Magnus,  St.  Thomas  (who  is  here  rep- 
resented by  no  less  than  90  MSS.), 
and  many  others.  Nearly  all  the  manu- 
scripts listed  bv  Dr.  Pelzer  are  of  the 
12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 
Each  one  is  described,  if  possible 
identified,  and  all  printed  editions  of 
it  not  only  noted,  but  their  agreement 
with  the  manuscript  itself  established, 
so  that  the  user  of  this  catalogue  can 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  actual  contents  of 
the  manuscript.  When  the  author  of 
a  work  cannot  be  identified,  the  cata- 
logue furnishes  information  concerning 
the  writers  mentioned  therein,  either 
favorably  or  adversely.  For  quite  a 
number  of  medieval  manuscripts  the 
catalogue  indicates  other  copies  extant 
either  in  the  Vaticana  or  in  other 
libraries ;  it  furnishes  information 
concerning  other  writings  of  the  same 
author,  so  that,  as  Dr.  Devoghel  truly 
says,  the  handsome  quarto  volume  is 
a  veritable  repertory  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  jihilos- 
ophy  and  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dr.  Pelzer  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  scholars  for  his  self-sacrificing  work 
in  the  compilation  of  this  valuable  cata- 
logue. 
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Church  History 

Instead  of  preparing  a  new  (sixth) 
edition  of  the  late  Cardinal  Hergen- 
rother's  Handbiich  der  allgemeinen 
Kirchengeschichte,  Msgr.  J.  P.  Kirsch, 
who  edited  the  fourth  edition,  has  de- 
cided to  set  aside  Hergenrother 's  text 
and  to  rewrite  the  entire  work  on  the 
basis  of  present-day  research.  He  has 
done  the  first  volume  (Die  Kirche  in 
der  antiken  griechisch-romischen  Kul- 
turwelt;  875  pp.  large  8vo.)  himself, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  great  pro- 
totype, and  has  divided  the  remainder 
of  the  work  into  three  sections,  namely, 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and 
modern  times.  The  three  remaining 
volumes  have  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Dr.  A.  Bigelmair,  Dr.  Joseph  Greven, 
and  Dr.  L.  A.  Veit. 

Dr.  Veit,  who  has  undertaken  to 
contribute  the  final  volume,  presents 
the  first  half  of  Die  Kirche  im  Zeitalter 
des  Individualismus  1648  Ms  zur  Ge- 
genwart  separately  under  the  title,  Im 
Zeichen  des  vordringenden  Individua- 
lismus 1648-1800  (xxiii  &  528  pp.)  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  equally  well  done,  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  beginnings  of  the  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  (in  which  the  name  of 
Archbishop  Carroll  is  consistently  mis- 
spelled) is  extremely  sketchy. 

Among  the  improvements  in  this 
new  Church  History  over  the  older  one 
of  Cardinal  Hergenrother,  on  which  it 
is  based,  we  note :  a  handier  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject-matter,  placing 
the  principal  bibliographies  in  an  ap- 
pendix, dealing  with  special  topics  and 
investigations  in  the  footnotes,  and  the 
use  of  Roman  instead  of  Gothic  type 
throughout. 

We  hope  tha.t  this  admirable  work 
will  be  completed  soon  and  that  an 
English  translation  will  make  it  easily 
available  to  American  students. 

Meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Dr.  Veit  (p.  490)  refers  to 
Fernand  Mourret's  Histoire  Generate 
de  I'Eglise  as  "an  excellent  work," 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mind   our    readers    that    an    English 


translation  of  this  nine-volume  French 
Church  History,  by  the  Rev.  Newton 
Thompson,  S.T.D.,  is  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. Vol.  V,  comprising  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  is 
already  available,  and  Vol.  I  will  be 
published  very  soon.  The  remaining 
seven  volumes  are  to  appear  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  per  annum. 

Mourret-Thompson 's  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  published  by  the  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  while 
Kirsch 's  Kirchengeschichte  bears  the 
imprint  of  Herder  &  Co.  of  Freiburg 
i.  B.,  Germany. 


The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  Sun 
(Vol.  XL,  No.  10)  criticizes  the  at- 
tempts of  the  N.  C.  W.  C.'s  Madrid 
correspondent  to  make  conditions  in 
Spain  appear  better  than  they  actual- 
ly are.  "Some  time  ago,"  says  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  "we  suggest- 
ed that  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  News  Service 
.  .  .  would  increase  its  usefulness  a 
thousandfold  if  it  could  secure  the 
services  of  wide-awake  correspondents 
in  the  principal  European  countries ; 
correspondents  who  would  give  us  the 
news  first  and  edify  us  afterwards.  We 
repeat  the  suggestion  again,  but  with 
little  hope  that  it  will  have  any  effect. 
As  for  our  own  paper,  we  have  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  might 
as  well  run  a  serial  story  by  Father 
Will  Whalen — -and  date  it  from  Spain 
— as  run  a  Spanish  news  letter  of  the 
N.  C.  AV.  C."  Those  who  read  all  or 
most  of  the  Catholic  weeklies  published 
in  this  country  will  have  noted  that  the 
best  of  them  print  but  little  N.  C.  W. 
C.  matter,  while  the  weakest  fill  their 
pages  with  the  stuff,  probably  because 
they  do  not  know  where  to  get  any- 
thing better.  Let  us  hope  that  by  and 
bye  the  N.  C.  AV.  C.  News  Service  will 
find  a  really  capable  manager  to  take 
the  place  of  the  late  Justin  McGrath — 
one  who  knows  the  needs  of  the  Cath- 
olic press  and  the  value  of  genuine 
Catholic  news,  news  that  is  news  and 
not  fiction  concocted  for  purposes  of 
edification. 
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St.  Augustine's  Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Rhythm  of  Ancient  Hymns 

By  the  Rev.  Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.J.,  Canisius  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


To  the  musical  scholar,  especially  to 
one  interested  in  the  more  theoretical 
aspects  of  his  art  and  eager  to  deter- 
mine what  was  the  original  rhythm  of 
Gregorian  Chant,  St.  Augustine  has 
long  been  no  unknown  quantity.  One 
of  his  statements  that  is  often  quoted, 
though  mostly  without  indication  of  its 
source,  refers  to  the  very  nature  of 
music  and,  therefore,  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  discussion  concern- 
ing Gregorian  rhythm. 

In  the  treatise  Be  Musica  (II,  1; 
Migne,  P.  L.,  XXXII,  col.  1099-1100), 
after  having  remarked  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  syllables  in  Latin  rests  merely  up- 
on established  usage,  St.  Augustine 
says:  '^At  vero  musicae  ratio,  ad  quam 
dimensio  ipsa  vocum  rationahilis  et  nu- 
merositas  pertinet,  non  curat  nisi,  ut 
corripiatur  vel  producatur  syllaha, 
quae  illo  vel  illo  loco  est,  secundum  ra- 
tionem  mensurarum  suarum."  ("But 
to  music,  according  to  its  very  nature, 
pertains  the  proportional  measuring  as 
well  as  the  rhythmical  movement  of 
tones ;  it  shortens  or  prolongs  syllables, 
wherever  they  may  be,  only  according 
to  its  own  standards  of  measure- 
ment.") 

In  the  further  course  of  this  passage, 
St.  Augustine  adds  that  music  in  it- 
self does  not  mind  it,  if  a  long  tone 
falls  on  a  short  syllable,  because  even 
in  that  case  the  ear  perceives  the  time- 
value  which  the  musical  rhythm  de- 
mands. 

St.  Augustine  here  declares  in  un- 
mistakable terms  that  strictly  meas- 
ured long  and  short  tones  belong  to  the 
very  nature  of  music.  And  music  has 
not  changed  its  nature  since  the  fourth 
century.  Therefore,  to  deprive  it 
systematically  of  the  variety  produced 
by  proportionally  long  and  short  tones 
is  to  act  against  the  very  nature  of 
music. 

While  the  above-quoted  passage  was 
known  and  often  quoted,  another  text 


of  St.  Augustine,  and  that  decisive  in 
the  question  of  the  rhythmical  char- 
acter of  the  liturgical  hymns,  remain- 
ed unnoticed  until,  not  long  ago,  Dom 
Jeannin,  O.S.B.,  drew  attention  to  it; 
and  a  third  one,  even  clearer  if  pos- 
sible, has  lately  been  discovered  by  M. 
H.  Cuypers,  the  director  of  the  Schola 
Cantorum  of  Amsterdam. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  passage  of- 
fered by  Dom  Jeannin.  I  have  already 
referred  to  it  in  the  Caecilia  (1931, 
No.  4).  In  the  treatise  De  Musica  (I, 
vi,  e.  2)  St.  Augustine  declares  that 
the  Ambrosian  verse  " Deus  Creator 
omnium"  contains  four  iambics  with 
twelve  beats.  From  this  we  must  con- 
clude that  this  hymn  is  of  an  ancient 
metrical  nature,  that  is  to  say,  it  con- 
sists of  quantitatively  measured  long 
and  short  syllables ;  because  if  it  were 
not  metrical,  but  merely  accentual, 
each  syllable  of  the  text  would  have 
the  value  of  only  one  beat,  and  each 
verse  would,  in  consequence,  have  onlj^ 
eight  beats,  as  there  are  eight  syllables. 
St.  Augustine,  however,  ascribes  to  it 
twelve  beats ;  therefore,  this  verse  is 
not  accentuated.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assume  that  it  contains 
metrical  iambics  and,  in  consequence, 
that  each  second  syllable  has  two  beats, 
then  we  get  exactly  the  twelve  beats 
Avhich  St.  Augustine  assigns  to  it ;  and 
these  twelve  beats,  this  metrical  order, 
according  to  St.  Augustine,  exists  not 
only  in  the  text,  when  recited,  but,  as 
he  explicitly  remarks,  also  in  the 
musical  rendition.  To  St.  Augustine, 
then,  the  hymn  of  his  great  con- 
temporary and  fatherly  friend,  St. 
Ambrose,  was  metrical  and  has  notes  of 
two  proportionally  different  time- 
values. 

And  now  as  to  the  discovery  of  M. 
H.  Cuypers.  In  his  Confessions,  St. 
Augustine  writes:  "Dens  Creator  om- 
nium: versus  iste  octo  syllabarum, 
brevihus    et    longis    alternat    syUahis. 
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Quatuor  itaque  hreves :  prima,  iertia, 
quinta,  septima,  simplae  sunt  ad  qua- 
tuor longas :  secundam,  quartam,  sex- 
tain, octavam.    Hae  singulae  ad  illas 

SINGULAS    DITPLUM    HABENT    TEMPORIS." 

{"Dens  Creator  omnium:  a  verse  of 
eight  syllables,  has  alternately  short 
and  long  sjdlables.  Four  syllables, 
namely,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh,  are  short.  The  second,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  eighth  are  long.  The  single 
long  sjdlables  have  a  double  time- 
value  in  relation  to  the  single  short 
ones.") 

"What  could  be  clearer  in  regard  to 
the  mensuration  of  the  Ambrosian 
hymns?"  asks  Dom  Jeannin.  Com- 
ment is  superfluous. 


Who  is  the  Patron  Saint  of 
? 


A  letter  in  the  London  Tablet  in- 
quires who  is  the  patron  saint  of 
architects.  The  Ave  Maria  says  it  is 
St.  Pusicius,  who  was  superintendent 
of  buildings  for  King  Sapor  of  Persia 
and  was  martyred  with  several  other 
confessors  of  the  faith  in  the  fourth 
century.  There  is  no  saint  by  this 
name  in  Msgr.  F.  G.  Hoi  week's  very 
complete  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Saints  (Herder,  1924),  but  there 
is  a  St.  Pusai,  martyr  in  Persia,  who 
was  a  native  of  Antioch  and  lived  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  Bet-Shapur,  where 
he  served  as  chief  of  the  royal  em- 
broidery works.  He  assisted  at  the 
martyrdom  of  SS.  Simeon  and  com- 
panions at  Bet-Huzaje,  near  Seleucia 
Ctesiphon,  encouraged  the  martyrs, 
was  arrested,  and,  after  an  excellent 
defense  before  the  king,  sentenced  to 
death.  His  tongue  was  cut  out  by  the 
roots  on  Holy  Saturday,  344.  His 
feast  is  variously  observed  on  April  17, 
April  21,  and  Fridaj^  after  Easter. 
Why  he  should  be  designated  as  patron 
of  architects  is  not  clear  from  Msgr. 
Holweck's  brief  account. 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  patron  of  architects 
because  of  a  curious  legend  that  runs 
back  at  least  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 


tury, and  which  states  that  he  entered 
India  as  an  architect.  There  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  build  a 
palace,  and  received  the  money  for  the 
work,  which,  however,  he  gave  to  the 
poor.  The  king  cast  the  Apostle  into 
prison. 

"Stare  super  Antiquas  Vias"! 

The  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Fox,  S.J.,  dean 
of  John  Carroll  University  of  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  predicted  at  Chicago,  August 
20,  that  at  least  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  independent  colleges  of  this 
country  will  close  within  a  generation. 
He  told  his  fellow  Jesuit  educators  that 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the  small 
institution  to  remain  open  and  face  the 
competition  of  publicly-supported  uni- 
versities and  junior  colleges. 

The  Denver  Register  (Vol.  VII,  No. 
36)  agrees  with  Fr.  Fox  if  the  present 
heavy  expenditures  for  public  educa- 
tion continue,  but  thinks  that  ' '  there  is 
going  to  be  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the 
public  against  constantly  increasing- 
taxation,  which  has  become  particular- 
ly oppressive  in  the  face  of  the  present 
economic  depression.  .  .  AVhile  a  great 
part  of  the  taxes  paid  for  education 
has  been  well  used,  the  size  of  the  sums 
wasted  in  pure  extravagance  is  stagger- 
ing. The  public  is  going  to  revolt 
against  the  condition  sooner  or  later, 
and  if  the  present  depression  continues, 
we  may  see  the  revolt  coming  a  great 
deal  sooner  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Public  educators  who  really  care  about 
the  future  of  the  education  of  this  na- 
tion would  do  well  to  clean  their  oavu 
house." 

Yes,  and  Catholic  educators  would 
do  well  to  get  away  from  the  false 
notions  they  have  imbibed  concerning 
the  importance  of  sports,  etc.,  and  re- 
turn to  the  essentials  of  education  as 
upheld  and  practiced  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  We  are  on  the  wrong  track, 
and  the  sooner  we  return  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  wiser  and  soberer  age,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  Church  and  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  us  that  our  religious 
Orders  might  fittingly  take  the  lead  in 
such  a  movement. 
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Parish  Visitors  as  Missionaries 


A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Robert  R.  Hull, 
who  is  a  former  Protestant  minister, 
made  the  following  suggestion  in  this 
Review  : 

"What  a  change  in  the  home  mis- 
sionary situation  would  soon  be 
brought  about  if  every  priest  in  every 
diocese  were  required  to  devote  two 
weeks  out  of  each  year  to  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  towns  where  there  is  no  Cath- 
olic church!  If  it  were  found  impos- 
sible to  have  meetings,  the  priest  could 
profitably  spend  the  time  in  distribut- 
ing good  Catholic  literature  and  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  people. 
AVould  it  not  be  possible  also  to  employ 
well-informed  and  zealous  laymen  in 
work  of  tliis  kind  ? ' ' 

Father  Matthew  Smith,  who  has  an 
open  mind  for  all  suggestions  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  cause,  dis- 
cussed this  idea  of  Mr.  Hull's  in  the 
columns  of  the  Denver  Register,  of 
which  he  is  the  able  editor.     He  said : 

"The  suggestion  is  something  new 
under  the  sun.  Many  arguments  can 
be  advanced  against  it ;  but  many 
others  can  be  put  forward  in  favor  of 
it.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  getting 
very  far  with  our  present  methods. 
The  Church  has  grown  so  far  in 
America  by  means  of  births  and  im- 
migration. We  need  a  better  system 
of  propaganda  in  order  to  reach  the 
outsider.  AA^e  know  of  one  parish  of 
450  families — good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent— where  the  most  thorough  house- 
to-house  canvass  in  its  history  has  been 
under  way.  This  parish  has  always 
had  splendid  pastoration.  There  is  no 
local  reason  for  the  appalling  condi- 
tion uncovered.  But  so  far  seventy 
families  have  been  found  in  the  terri- 
tory, utterly  lost  to  the  Church. 

"The  priests  have  been  endeavoring 
to  find  the  reason  for  this  leakage.  In 
a  number  of  cases,  it  was  divorce  and 
remarriage ;  in  others,  birth  control ;  in 
others,  mere  indifference,  resulting 
most  probably  from  ignorance  of  Cath- 
olic principles.  After  being  away  from 
the  Sacraments  a  long  time,  the  people 


find  it  extremely-  difficult  to  return. 
Here  it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  lack  of 
grace. 

' '  The  house-to-house  census  method, 
with  the  priests  personally  in  charge, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  wa3^s  of 
winning  back  the  fallen.  We  have 
been  told  by  priests  experienced  in  this 
work  that  the  joy  with  which  the 
clergyman  is  received  even  into  homes 
where  the  people  have  been  indifferent 
to  the  Sacraments  for  years  is  touch- 
ing. But  priests  find  it  difficult  to  do 
this  work  when  they  are  tied  up  all 
day  teaching  parish  high  schools  and 
doing  the  other  routine  Avork  of  the 
parish.  One  of  our  chief  difficulties  in 
American  parochial  life  is  that  the 
Church  is  undermanned.  Even  our 
own  people  have  no  idea  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  routine  work  that  falls 
to  the  lot  of  a  priest  in  a  large  parish." 

One  or  two  other  Catholic  papers 
suggested  that,  if  priests  cannot  do  this 
work,  laymen  and  women  might  and 
should  be  trained  to  do  it.  An  effort 
in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the 
Parish  Visitors  of  Mary  Immaculate,  a 
religious  institute  founded  in  New 
York  by  Mary  Teresa  Tallon,  in  1920, 
v.'hich  has  rapidly  extended  its  mem- 
bership and  work  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, as  may  be  seen  from  The  Parish 
Visitors  of  Mary  Initnaculate :  A 
Sketch  of  the  Institute,  Vol.  I,  recent- 
ly published  This  new  institute  has 
a  wider  aim  than  that  indicated  by  Mr. 
Hull ;  but  it  also  does,  and  can  be  made 
to  do,  the  particular  work  he  has  in 
mind,  as  may  be  seen  from  two  other 
volumes,  entitled,  respectively,  The 
Parish  Visitor  Missionary  and  The 
Parish  Visitor  Catechist.  Next  to  the 
priest,  the  religious  missionary  is  un- 
doubtedly tlie  most  effective  means  of 
carrying  the  faith  to  those  who  live 
beyond  the  ordinary  circle  of  church 
influence.  Mother  Tallon 's  Parish 
Visitors  visit  such  families  and  es- 
tablish close  relations  Avitli  them,  so 
that  they  acquire  a  certain  good  will 
towards  the  Church  and  graduallv  im- 
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bibe  the  full  truth  and  come  into  the 
pale. 

We  do  not  know  what  means  it  will 
please  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
employ  in  order  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
non-Catholics,  especially  those  residing 
in  districts  where  there  is  no  Catholic 
church;  but  it  does  appear,  after  read- 
ing the  literature  put  out  by  Mother 
Tallon  and  her  spiritual  daughters,  and 
hearing  of  their  successful  activities  in 
the  East,  that. this  new  institute  might 
be  extended  and  developed  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated.  We  shall  hardly  suc- 
ceed in  our  mission  to  "make  America 
Catholic"  unless  we  adopt  some  such 
means. 


A  History  of  the  Franciscan  Missions 
in  Texas 

Last  May,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Dallas,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  His- 
torical Commission  of  Texas  selected 
the  Rev.  Francis  Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M., 
Ph.D.,  to  write  the  history  of  the 
missions  in  that  State.  To  quote  from 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting :  ' '  His  work 
is  to  include  the  exploration,  settlement 
and  expansion  of  the  Spanish  Era,  the 
missions,  their  development  and  their 
decline,  the  secularization  of  the  mis- 
sions, the  Mexican  regime,  the  Texas 
Revolution,  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence." The  plan  was  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Provincial  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Province  (Chicago)  and 
at  the  July  meeting  of  the  provincial 
chapter  Father  Steck  was  relieved  of 
college  work  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  task  for  w^hich 
he  had  been  selected. 

In  writing  the  history  Dr.  Steck  will 
be  assisted'  by  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Tons, 
T.  0.  R.,  a  Spanish  friar  who  resides 
in  Waco,  Texas,  and  who  has  already 
done  considerable  research  work  in  the 
archives  of  his  native  land. 

The  scholar  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  of  Fathers  Steck 
and  Tons  is  the  Rev.  Paul  J.  Foik, 
C.S.C,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  at 
St.  Edward's  University,  Austin, 
Texas,    and    Chairman    of   the    Texas 


Knights  of  Columbus  Historical  Com- 
mission. 

The  work  is  to  be  finished  by  1936, 
the  centenary  year  of  Texas  Independ- 
ence. As  now  conceived,  the  history 
covering  the  Spanish  era  will  comprise 
four  volumes  and  will  be  companion 
volumes  to  the  four  which  Father 
Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  O.F.M.,  has 
written  and  published  on  the  Cali- 
fornia missions. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Texas, 
who  are  sponsoring  this  enterprise, 
deserve  a  word  of  recognition  and  en- 
couragement. This  the  Fortnightly 
Review  cordially  extends  to  them, 
hoping  that  their  endeavor  will  be 
crowaied  with  success.  The  history  of 
the  Spanish  missions  of  Texas  is  a 
record  of  achievements  that  is  not 
sufficiently  known  and  appreciated 
even  in  Catholic  circles.  By  support- 
ing their  Historical  Commission  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  are  rendering  a 
real  service  to  Catholic  scholarship  and 
are  setting  an  example  that  their  fellow 
Knights  elsewhere  would  do  well  to 
imitate. 


Adoption  of  a  new  policy  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  system,  by 
which  free  time  is  given  to  representa- 
tives of  all  religion,  puts  an  end  to  the 
lectures  of  Father  Coughlin  over  the 
Columbia  chain.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  this  is 
so.  If  we  may  believe  stories  publish- 
ed in  Catholic  papers,  on  the  authority 
of  Father  Coughlin  himself,  the 
Detroit  priest  rolled  up  a  debt  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  by  his  broadcast- 
ing last  year.  He  had  hoped  to  re- 
coup his  losses  by  a  wider  "hook-up" 
this  j^ear.  More  likely  he  would  have 
run  deeper  into  debt.  He  wall  have  a 
small  chain  open  to  him  if  present  ar- 
rangements are  completed.  We  sus- 
pect that  his  sensational  methods  had 
much  to  do  with  inaugurating  the  new 
policy  of  the  Columbia  system. — True 
Voice,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  33. 


Who  borrows  trouble  is  always  try- 
ing to  return  it. — A.F.K. 
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Catholic  Authors,   PubHshers,   and   Books 

By  Mrs.   Mary  Brabson  Littleton,   Chattanooga,   Tenn. 


Under  this  title  the  Fortnightly 
Review  some  time  ago  republished  an 
article  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  C.  Kelley, 
Bishop  of  Oklahoma,  which,  like  a 
powerful  searchlight,  illumined  a  waste 
and  desolate  land.  He  revealed  a  con- 
dition, in  his  own  diocese,  of  Catholic 
indifference  toward  Catholic  "Au- 
thors, Publishers  and  Books"  so  ap- 
palling as  to  justify  the  prophecy  that, 
without  a  change,  there  will  soon  be  an 
end  to  Catholic  literature.     To  quote : 

"There  are  literally  millions  of 
Catholic  homes  in  the  United  States 
where  the  only  Catholic  books  are  a 
Bible  and  a  manual  of  prayers.  The 
Bible  is  an  heirloom  too  large  to  be 
read  with  comfort,  and  the  prayer  book 
too  small  to  be  of  much  more  service 
than  following  the  Mass  on  Sunday. 
There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  thousands 
of  Catholic  homes  where  even  these  two 
books  are  not  to  be  found.  I  come  to 
this  last  judgment  through  seeing  so 
many  people  who  use  a  rosary  instead 
of  a  prayer  book  at  Mass  on  Sunday 
or  who  trust  to  their  silent  eloquence 
for  prayers  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
In  most  of  these  homes,  however,  there 
are  other  books ;  some  not  as  carefully 
selected  as  they  might  be,  especially 
for  the  children." 

When  I  learned  that  it  was  Bishop 
Kelley  who  had  inspired  the  movemeni 
to  aid  struggling  parish  priests  by 
means  of  the  Catholic  Extension  So- 
ciety, there  came  to  me  a  hope,  faint 
indeed  like  the  prophecy  of  day  in  the 
darkest  hour  before  dawn,  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  avert  the  dis- 
aster of  a  wholesale  abandonment  of 
the  field  of  Catholic  literature  by  men 
and  women  of  talent  and  genius. 

The  condition  visualized  by  Bishop 
Kelley  may  or  may  not  have  been  sym- 
pathetically observed  by  others  of  the 
hierarchy ;  but  the  indifference  of 
Catholics  towards  the  splendid  books 
written  bv  their  own  co-religionists  is 


an  evil  to  be  diagnosed  and  grappled 
with  as  such. 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  litera- 
ture, great  or  otherwise,  depends  no 
more  on  its  writers  than  on  its  readers. 
The  survival  of  even  masterpieces  has 
been  due  to  contemporary  appreciation 
and  often  to  local  equality  of  intel- 
ligence between  the  writers  and  their 
readers. 

We  claim,  I  think,  twenty-two  mil- 
lion Catholics  in  the  United  States.  A 
Catholic  writer  who  has  done  his  best 
and  produced  a  worth-while  work 
might  naturally  expect  a  response  from 
so  large  a  number.  But  experience  is 
disappointing.  Many  a  work  of  genius 
has  realized  financial  defeat  and  a  real 
martyrdom  of  noble  generosity  and 
high  enthusiasm.  Mr.  George  N. 
Shuster  in  his  fascinating  little  vol- 
ume, The  Catholic  Church  and  Current 
Literature,  estimates  that  not  more 
than  thirty  thousand  Catholics  read 
Catholic  books.  He  is  persuaded  that 
the  majority  is  convinced  that  Cath- 
ollic  publications  are  one  and  all  of  the 
same  character :  that  all  advocate  holi- 
ness, expound  doctrine,  and  that  their 
principal  intention  is  to  edify.  And 
the  simple  fact  is  that,  while  mankind 
needs  such  volumes  and  reads  them 
with  remarkable  fidelity,  it  commonly 
turns  to  literature  for  something  en- 
tirely different.  It  seeks  the  image  of 
life  for  the  sake  of  esthetic  satisfaction, 
for  entertainment,  for  the  purgation 
of  its  soul ;  and,  unless  the  demand  is 
met,  the  prospective  customer  turns 
elsewhere  and  is  guided  in  his  choice 
of  reading  matter  by  attractive  ad- 
vertisements. 

Mr.  Shuster  thinks  that  American 
Catholic  literature  has  not  yet  come 
into  visible  existence. 

The  majority  of  American  Catholics 
are  of  immigrant  stock  and  their  in- 
clinations are  not  for  the  "consola- 
tions of  religion,"  but  for  the  new,  the 
unexpected,  the  desirable  in  high  heels 
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and  silk  stockings  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  miracle  of  a  Ford  car.  If  asked  to 
choose  between  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia and  a  velvet  rug  for  the  living 
room  as  foundation  stones  for  their 
home,  the  rug  would  win  over  the  En- 
cyclopedia.  The  parochial  schools  have 
taught  a  transplanted  peasantry  to 
read  and  trained  them  to  voracious 
reading,  but  they  have  not  told  them 
what  to  read.  Like  caterpillars,  the 
pupils  issue  from  the  school-rooms  to 
feed  on  whatever  is  near  at  hand;  and 
an  impressive  advertisement  points  out 
to  them  the  mulberry  leaves  from  trees 
owned  by  secular  publishing  houses 
eager  for  quick  financial  returns. 

The  Catholic  pulpit  often  warns 
against  the  deadly  poison  in  "sex"  and 
crime  literature,  but  rarely  refers  to 
good  books  and  magazines  that  might 
supply  the  demand  for  recreation  and 
mental  food.  The  Catholic  hierarchy 
has  not  so  far  developed  the  patronage 
of  literature  and  art  that  characterized 
the  medieval  aristocracies,  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  made  possible 
the  survival  of  the  immortal  works  we 
admire. 

Catholics  in  this  field  have  looked  to 
the  clergy  for  leadership,  and  when 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year  there 
is  no  reference  from  the  pulpit  to  new 
and  splendid  Catholic  books  and  the 
cultural  value  of  reading  them,  the 
congregations  sleep,  unawakened  to 
any  need  there  may  be  for  Catholic 
self-defence  against  the  invasion  of 
diabolism  in  literature. 

Professional  Catholic  writers  must 
necessarily  be  laj'men  and  laywomen, 
because  priests  and  nuns  devote  their 
time  and  best  energies  to  other,  and 
perhaps  more  necessary,  vocations :  to 
the  exacting  duties  of  the  parish,  to 
splendid  works  of  charity,  and  to  the 
absorbing  tasks  of  teaching. 

The  lay  writer  has  no  other  occupa- 
tion. Writing  has  become  a  profession, 
a  means  of  living ;  and  woe  to  that 
man,  and  his  dependent  family,  who 
fails  to  make  his  pen  pay  for  the  cost 
of  existence  in  an  age  and  place  where 
no  drink  of  water  is  free  of  charge,  no 


food  possible  without  cash  or  an 
equivalent  security!  Either  he  must 
"make  good"  or  give  up  his  noble  in- 
tention of  "doing  his  bit"  on  the  side 
of  Christianity  against  chaos.  Many 
Catholic  winters  are  converts  who,  like 
Newman,  feel  they  have  a  divine  call ; 
and  yet  they  are  the  sole  support  of 
wives  and  little  children  who  look  to 
them  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  religious  magazines  have  the 
Catholic  field  at  present.  They  have 
come  up  through  great  tribulations. 
The3'  have  survived,  not  from  any 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  but 
because,  being  celibates,  their  editors 
have  no  families  to  support.  And,  be- 
longing to  organizations  that  supply 
their  actual  necessities,  they  have  been 
able  to  give  their  work  to  these  maga- 
zines Avithout  charge.  The  lay  writer 
seeking  recognition  from  Catholic 
magazines  is  in  competition  with  un- 
paid laborers  as  well  as  specialists  in 
theology  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
religion.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  of  the  Catholic  lay 
writer.  Yet  if  lay  writers  are  needed, 
not  to  expound  doctrine,  but  to  combat 
every  evil  under  the  sun,  then  why  is 
it  not  a  good  work  to  go  to  their  rescue 
in  some  such  way  as  Extension  Mag\a- 
zine  has  gone  to  the  aid  of  infant 
parishes  and  starving  priests? 

The  suggestion  I  make  is  so  much  a 
logical  extension  of  Bishop  Kelley's  in- 
spired idea  that  it  looks  easy,  although 
to  bring  about  such  a  consummation 
would  require  heroic  lay  and  clerical 
cooperation. 

Permit  a  diversion  for  a  moment. 
Our  priests  and  bishops  are  fifty  years 
ahead  of  the  average  layman  in 
literary  culture.  They  are  great  read- 
ers, they  like  to  give  away  good  books, 
and  they  do  so  as  far  as  their  limited 
means  will  permit.  Why  not  make  it 
easy  and  pleasant  for  them  by  means 
of  an  organized,  book-giving  literary 
fund?  With  such  a  fund  they  could 
buy  books  and  give  them  away,  thus 
educating  their  congregations  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  Catholic  literature  and 
encouraging  authors  and  publishers  by 
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a  liberal  patronage.  The  trouble  with 
Catholics  who  do  not  read  Catholic 
books  is  that  most  of  them  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such 
books,  no  teaching  from  the  pulpit  that 
Catholic  literature  is  worth  while. 

The  taste  for  spiritualized  literature 
is  a  taste  that  must  be  cultivated,  as  is 
the  taste  for  classical  music  and  art. 
Indeed,  the  book  clubs  have  done  much 
to  develop  a  taste  for  reading. 

If  some  magazine  would  engage  to 
raise  this  literar}^  fund,  in  similar  man- 
ner as  Extension  Society  has  pursued 
its  great  work,  and  make  it  available 
to  priests  for  buying  Catholic  books 
and  magazines  to  give  away,  when  and 
where  they  pleased,  the  interest  in  such 
literature  would  be  increased  a  thou- 
sandfold, the  magazine  would  enor- 
mously increase  its  subscription  list 
and  consequently  its  advertising  value  : 
that  is,  if  the  Mshops  would  co-operate 
in  and  Mess  the  tvork,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Extension  So- 
ciety. The  marked  success  that  society 
has  enjoyed  ought  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  patrons  of  Catholic  literature. 

Having  plagiarized  the  inspired  idea 
of  Bishop  Kelley,  I  am  aware  of  the 
weaknesses  lurking  in  any  plan  of  a 
"practical"  nature  which  I  might 
urge.  Yet  others,  after  reading  this 
paper,  might  contribute  amendments 
to  make  it  practical  and  popular.  I 
invite  comment  from  Catholic  authors 
and  would-be  authors  and  especially 
from  Bishop  Kelley,  himself  a  gifted 
writer,  whose  short  story.  The  Ressur- 
rection  of  Alto,  touched  my  heart  and 
will  always  remain  in  my  conscious- 
ness. 


As  one  gets  older,  the  zest  for  con- 
troversy vanishes.  It  so  often  happens 
that  disputation  produces  heat  without 
light.  There  are  many  things  about 
which  one  can  usefully  write  without 
arousing  the  disapproval  of  fellow- 
Catholics  and  therefore  one  feels  re- 
luctant to  stir  up  contentious  topics. — 
Henry  Somerville. 


The  True  Philosophy  of  Education 

In  Bulletin  No.  4  (Vol.  XXVII)  of 
the  National  Catholic  Educational  As- 
sociation, the'  Rev.  Edward  B.  Jordan, 
D.D.,  deals  appreciativeh'  with  "The 
Philosophy  of  Catholic  Education." 
That  philosophy  rests  on  the  fact  that 
God  is  the  basis  of  all  education,  and 
the  superiority  of  Catholic  education 
consists  essentially  in  this  that  the  phi- 
losophy on  which  it  is  founded  is  true. 
It  studies  human  life  in  all  its  aspects, 
physical,  psychological,  social,  civic, 
vocational,  cultural,  moral  and  re- 
ligious. It  sees  man  as  a  Avliole,  and 
seeing  him  thus,  finds  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  hierarchy  of  values  in 
the  things  that  are  of  concern  to  man. 
Education  from  the  Catholic  viewpoint 
is  the  formation  of  the  whole  man  for 
his  ultimate  destiny,  after  the  advice 
and  example  of  Christ. 

The  author  relates  an  incident  that 
deserves  the  widest  publicity.  AVhen 
Dr.  Schroteler,  a  Catholic  priest,  went 
to  Berlin  to  study  pedagogy,  the 
famous  Professor  Eduard  Spranger 
said  to  him :  ' '  Father,  what  are  you 
doing  here?  We  have  nothing  to  give 
you.  You  Catholics  make  God  the 
basis  of  all  education.  AVe,  on  the 
contrary,  are  still  looking  for  a  suit- 
able basis,  and  each  one  of  us  begins 
where  the  other  left  off." 

We  have  the  true  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, but,  as  Dr.  Jordan  points  out, 
"it  will  profit  us  little  to  extol  the 
idealism  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  to 
sing  the  praises  of  our  glorious  past, 
if  we  are  not  able  to  convince  those  out- 
side that  Catholicism  offers  a  practical 
solution  of  the  problems  of  present-dav 
life." 


The  importance  of  Bolshevism  and 
Fascism  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  two  great  modern  alternatives  to 
democrac}'.  The  defects  of  democracy 
are  obvious  enough.  The  fact  that  it 
has  such  odious  and  dangerous  rivals 
furnishes  one  strong  reason  why  all 
lovers  of  democracy  should  be  more 
solicitous  to  remedy  democracy's  short- 
comings than  to  denv  them. 
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Deserting  the  Poor? 


The  London  Catholic  Herald  quotes 
a  Spanish  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  as  saying,  in  explanation  of  the 
recent  upheaval  in  that  countrj^ :  ' '  We 
[the  clergy]  as  a  body  deserted  the 
poor,  and  now  the  poor  have  deserted 
us." 

As  the  view  of  one  who  is  on  the  spot 
this  utterance  deserves  consideration. 
Even  if  it  were  only  half  true,  it  would 
account  for  much,  and  in  any  case,  as 
the  Catholic  Herald  observes  editorial- 
ly, it  is  an  admonition  and  a  warning. 
It  will  surprise  not  a  few  to  be  told 
(by  the  London  paper  quoted,  which 
is  edited  hy  and  mainly  supported  by 
Irish  Catholics  in  England  and  Ire- 
land) that  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  have  brought  about  the  recent 
catastrophe  in  Spain  also  exist  in  Cath- 
olic Ireland. 

"Apart  from  the  loyal  Catholic  body 
that  is  seen  in  our  churches,  and  at 
Catholic  demonstrations,"  says  the 
Herald,  "there  are  in  our  midst  peo- 
ple, once  Catholics,  whose  attitude  to- 
w^ards  Church  and  clergy  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Whence  come  they?  How 
come  they  to  be?  Who  or  what  is  to 
blame?  Have  the  words  of  the  Span- 
ish Jesuit  which  we  have  quoted  any 
bearing  on  the  matter?  There  are 
parishes  everywhere  .  .  .  where  love 
and  affection  between  priests  and  peo- 
ple are  marvellous.  There  are  others 
where  coldness,  indifference,  and  even 
ill-feeling  prevail.  These  latter  are  the 
forcing  houses  whence  emerge,  to  the 
surprise  and  horror  of  right-minded 
people,  elements  once  Catholic  to  per- 
petrate such  outrages  as  have  marked 
the  Spanish  upheaval." 

The  key  to  the  mystery  is  that  "to 
most  people  the  clergy  are  the  Church. 
...  As  is  the  priest,  so  will  his  flock 
be."  The  evidence  of  history  fully 
confirms  this  statement,  and  if  in  any 
country  the  clergy  begins  to  "desert 
the  poor,"  it  is  time  for  those  in  au- 
thority to  inaugurate  reforms  lest  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  the  salvation 
of  souls  suffer  grievous  harm. 


That  there  is  danger  of  this  in  our 
own  country  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  reached  us  not  long 
ago  from  a  zealous  and  scholarly  Cath- 
olic layman : 

To  the  Editor  :— 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  observ- 
ing Catholic  that  the  materialism  of 
our  age  has  left  its  mark  upon  the 
clergy.  The  human  manifestation  of 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  neces- 
sarily influenced  in  any  age  by  the  en- 
vironment :  thus,  it  is  no  doubt  difficult 
to  discover  M^ays  and  means  of  main- 
taining some  parishes  in  the  center  of 
our  large  cities  without  resorting  to 
the  regrettable  practice  of  collecting  a 
seat-fee  at  the  door.  And  who  will 
question  that  there  are  other  equally 
regrettable  practices  that  seem  liter- 
ally forced  upon  us  ?  But  what  of  cer- 
tain reprehensible  activities  that  are 
in  no  wise  influenced  or  affected, 
directly  at  least,  by  our  materialistic 
and  money-mad  environment? 

Fortunately,  these  activities  are  not 
passing  unnoticed.  The  Acolyte,  a 
magazine  intended  primarily  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  Jesuit  America,  have 
recently  printed  pointed  articles  re- 
garding the  abuses  that  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  shrines  and  religious 
devotions  in  churches  served  by  reg- 
ulars as  well  as  seculars.  Who  can 
sincerely  doubt,  first,  that  such  prac- 
tices are  money-making  schemes  in- 
stituted for  a  very  specific  purpose ; 
secondly,  that  such  practices  not  only 
do  not  promote  true  piety  and  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  faithful,  but 
actually  foster  superstition?  At  best 
they  serve  as  hooks  on  which  the  faith- 
ful hope  to  hang  some  trouble  or  other, 
instead  of  fashioning  that  pain  or  sor- 
row into  the  cross  so  necessary  for 
salvation. 

Father  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.,  the 
prolific  English  Jesuit,  has  been  calling 
attention  to  other  reprehensible  effects 
of  the  milieu  on  our  religious  activities. 
He  has  been  directing  his  words  in  the 
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Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review  (Vol. 
XXXI,  Nos.  8  and  9)  to  "  money -mind- 
ed pastors,"  that  is,  pastors  of  souls 
who  are  unduly  concerned  about 
money  either  for  their  own  personal 
advantage  or  for  the  building  of  un- 
necessary and  disedifying  monuments 
to  their  egotistical  selves,  in  the  shape 
of  over-decorated  churches  or  super- 
fluous shrines.  Who,  with  Father 
Martindale,  cannot  "remember  on  oc- 
casion when  an  entire  pilgrimage  was 
shocked  to  the  marrow  by  a  prelate, 
who  in  a  very  sacred  place,  nudged  a 
pilgrim  and  said  (all  but  with  a  wink)  : 
'We  like  stipends,'  "  or  some  similar 
incident?  The  English  Jesuit  person- 
ally recalls  two  pilgrimages  "where  the 
faithful  have  been  definitely  scandal- 
ized by  the  obvious  profiteering  in  the 
shrine. ' ' 

It  is  disedifying  to  hear  so  many 
priests  talk  and  act  as  if  there  were 
no  depression  and  as  if  multitudes  of 
their  people  were  not  in  dire  need  and 
want.  How  can  we  hope  to  lead  the 
Catholic  laity  to  a  reasonable  and 
Christian  viewpoint  in  this  important 
matter  if  on  all  sides  they  observe 
clergymen  given  over  to  luxury  and 
comfort  in  an  age  that  has  made 
luxuriating  a  religion? 

But  enough.  Let  me  conclude  "by 
repeating  (with  Faither  Martindale) 
that  money  is  not  bad  in  itself,  but  is 
always  dangerous,  usually  corruptive, 
and  never  a  cause  for  judging  anyone 
the  better  for  its  possession." 

Laicus 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


As  a  people  we  are  in  too  big  a  hurry 
to  ever  "get  anywhere." — A.F.K. 


From  the  amount  of  religion  broad- 
cast in  proportion  to  jazz  programmes, 
one  must  conclude  that  a  very  little 
religion  goes  a  long  ways. — A.F.K. 


We  are  not  afraid  that  God  will  ever 
abdicate  the  sovereign  rulership  of  the 
world,  although  some  of  His  critics 
imagine  they  could  give  Him  pointers 
on  how  it  should  be  run. — A.F.K. 


The  September  edition  of  the  F.  R. 
(Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  9)  is  completely 
exhausted,  and  as  orders  for  it  con- 
tinue, we  should  be  thankful  to  those  of 
our  subscribers  who  do  not  save  their 
Reviews  for  binding,  if  they  would 
send  us  their  copy  of  that  issue. 


Denis  A.  McCarthy  died  before  he 
could  keep  his  promise  to  reply  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Sands'  paper  on  "The  Irish  in 
America"  in  the  September  F.  R.  His 
death  is  a  real  loss  to  Catholic  litera- 
ture and  journalism,  and  we  are  sure 
many  of  our  subscribers  will  miss  his 
occasional  trenchant  letters  to  this 
journal.  Denis  was  a  brilliant  and 
a  truth-loving  writer,  with  whom  we 
became  acquainted  when  he  was  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Re- 
vieiv  in  the  middle  nineties  of  the  last 
century,  and  who  showed  his  sym- 
pathy for  our  humble  efforts  whenever 
he  could  by  contributing  to  the  F.  R. 
and  speaking  a  kind  word  for  it  to  his 
friends.  Like  so  many  other  brilliant 
editors  whom  we  have  known  in  our 
long  career,  he  left  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  press  because  it  did  not  afford 
him  a  decent  livelihood  and  devoted 
his  talents  to  the  lecture  platform  and 
the  publishing  business.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  associate  literary 
editor  for  Ginn  &  Co.  His  poems,  in 
which,  though  a  born  Irishman,  he  so 
truly  reflected  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Americanism,  will  long  survive  him. 
R.  i.  p. 


President  Green  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress said :  ' '  Can  the  wealthy  feel 
secure  in  their  homes  when  millions  are 
hungry?  Are  we  going  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  unemployed  to  raid 
stores  to  get  food  for  their  hungry 
wives  and  children?"  In  A'iew  of 
economic  conditions,  America  does  not 
think  that  Mr.  Green  has  overestimated 
the  possibility  of  rioting  among  the 
unemployed.  "The  worker  on  part- 
time  wages  has  about  reached  the  end 
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of  his  resources,"  says  our  Jesuit  con- 
temporary. "The  unemployed  are 
simply  managing  to  keep  their  families 
and  themselves  alive  on  the  casual 
bread  of  public  charity.  This  condi- 
tion cannot  go  on  much  longer.  Prob- 
ably six  million  men  and  women,  whol- 
ly dependent  upon  wages,  are  now  un- 
employed. At  least  as  many  more  are 
on  enforced  vacations,  or  have  been 
compelled  to  work  for  a  slashed  wage. 
Add  to  this,  the  unrest  caused  by  mil- 
lions who  go  on  from  week  to  week  al- 
ways fearing,  and  with  reason,  that 
this  wage  envelope  will  be  the  last,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  mine  is  laid  for 
the  explosion." 


The  last  of  the  founders  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Cornelius  P. 
Driscoll,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  died 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  already  the 
once  great  and  powerful  "Order"  is 
fast  declining.  The  Supreme  Secre- 
tary's report  shows  a  decrease  in  com- 
bined membership  of  228,000  members 
in  the  last  eight  years.  The  Knights  of 
Columbus  reached  its  peak  in  1923, 
when  the  total  number  of  members  was 
779,074.  It  has  fallen  to  591,424  in 
1931.  In  twenty-three  States  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec  there  has  been  but 
one  increase  in  membership — Cali- 
fornia— and  twenty-two  serious  de- 
clines in  a  period  of  nine  years.  New 
York  State,  for  instance,  has  lost 
28,000  members.  The  end  is  easy  to 
foresee.  The  F.  R.  predicted  it  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  before  the 
Order  bee'an  to  decline. 


We  were  all  shocked  beyond  ex- 
pression at  the  cruelty  of  the  New 
York  gangsters  who  fired  their  slugs 
into  a  crowd  of  little  children,  in  an 
attempt  to  kill  an  enemy.  It  was  re- 
volting indeed !  But  is  it  so  different 
from  the  industrial  conflict  and  the 
international  conflict?  If  children  are 
in  the  way  of  our  profits,  do  we  have 
any  mercy?  The  victory  over  strikers 
in  industry  nowadays  turns  largely  on 
the  ability  of  the  employers  to  starve 
out  the  women  and  children.    They  are 


thrown  out  of  ■  their  homes  into  the 
streets  or  roads  and  even  the  Red  Cross 
refuses  to  feed  them,  saying  it  was 
founded  to  help  sufferers  from  acts  of 
God,  but  not  those  in  misery  from  acts 
of  men.  Misery  for  the  helpless  is  an 
accepted  weapon  in  the  industrial  con- 
flict. And  women  and  children  are  the 
front  line  of  attack  in  the  next  war, 
which  we  have  covenanted  never  to 
take  part  in,  yet  are  actively  preparing 
for.  A  recent  address  by  a  command- 
ing officer  of  the  U.  S.  army  says  in 
effect,  "In  the  next  war  it  wall  be  im- 
possible to  delay  until  armies  meet.  We 
must  attack  centers  of  population  from 
the  air."  Of  course,  our  gallant  air- 
men do  not  want  to  kill  babies ;  but  if 
the  babies  are  in  the  way,  they  must 
take  the  consequences.  And  that  is 
just  the  attitude  of  the  New  York 
gangsters. 


A  paper  by  J.  M.  Manly  in  No.  3 
of  the  current  (Vlth)  volume  of  the 
Speculum  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  The 
Medieval  Academy  of  America)  deals 
with  the  "Voynich  Manuscript"  and 
its  mysterious  cipher,  which  the  late 
Professor  Newbold  claimed  to  be  able 
to  read.  Dr.  Newbold  held  that  the 
manuscript  contained  a  treatise  by 
Roger  Bacon  and  spent  incredible 
pains  in  building  up  a  system  for  its 
decipherment.  Dr.  Manty  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  that,  in  spite  of  the 
eminent  men  wdio  accepted  Newbold 's 
results,  his  system  had  no  objective 
basis,  but  was  merely  the  product  of 
the  author's  "learned  and  ingenious 
subconsciousness. ' ' 


The  Catholic  Dramatic  Movement  so 
ably  sponsored  by  the  Rev.  M.  Helfen, 
of  Briggsville,  AVis.,  has  just  published 
a  "Year  Book  for  the  Plav  Season 
1931-1932,"  which  contains  a  "White 
List"  of  modern  plays  for  the  Cath- 
olic amateur  stage — comedy-drama, 
comedies,  pageants,  graduation  plays, 
plays  for  children  in  the  "grades," 
cantatas  and  operettas,  religio-historic- 
al  plays,  and  Christmas  plays.  Some 
of  the  plays  are  by  Fr.  Helfen  himself ; 
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others  by  Will  W.  Whalen,  Wm.  M. 
Lammers,  Martin  J.  Heymans,  Michael 
J.  Flood,  Mabel  Crouch,  and  a  num- 
ber of  school  Sisters.  "Tarcisius" 
(Tarsicius?)  is  an  adaptation  from 
Cardinal  "Wiseman's  "Fabiola."  Mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Dramatic  Guild 
are  entitled  to  special  privileges  and 
rates,  which  make  it  worth  while  for 
every  school  and  society  that  produces 
plays,  even  if  but  occasionally,  to  join 
that  organization.  Copies  of  the 
"White  List"  can  be  had  gratis  upon 
application  to  the  Rev.  M.  Helfen, 
Briggsville,  Wis. 


Mr.  Dudley  P.  Gilbert,  who  says  he 
has  been  studying  this  problem  for 
some  ten  years,  writes  to  the  Common- 
weal (Vol.  XIV,  No.  15):  "I  have 
found  that  the  average  American-born 
Catholic  family  nowadays,  in  all  class- 
es, averages  two  or  three  children.  This 
is  just  as  true  of  those  of  Italian  or 
Polish  descent  as  of  those  of  Irish  or 
German  extraction.  The  Mexican  and 
French-Canadian  groups  seem  to  be 
the  only  ones  having  large  families 
after  the  first  generation.  .  .  .  Seven- 
teen Catholic  families  in  a  certain  New 
England  city  had  twenty  children. 
Nineteen  in  another  city  had  thirty 
children.  Fifteen  married  men  in  an 
organization  of  Catholics  to  which  I  be- 
long have  twenty-two  children.  When 
you  add  to  these  the  large  number  of 
our  people  who  do  not  marry  at  all,  it 
is  time  we  got  busy  on  our  own  house- 
hold, instead  of  feeling  sorrow  for  the 
vanishing  Yankee  ! ' ' 


One  idea  pervades  the  latest  collec- 
tion of  Hilaire  Belloc's  Essays  (Sheed 
&  Ward),  namely,  that  modern  civil- 
ization is  fast  riding  to  destruction  and 
that  the  Catholic  Church  alone  can 
save  it.  Of  the  outcome,  Mr.  Belloe,  by 
no  means  a  pessimist,  is  doubtful.  He 
shows  that  the  New  Paganism  that  is 
engulfing  us  is  considerably  Avorse  than 
its  ancient  counterpart,  that  it  is  a 
congeries  of  the  greatest  conceivable 
evils.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  the  point 
that   parliaments    and   legislatures   no 


longer  exercise  any  real  authority — 
being  but  a  mask  for  a  few  rich  men  to 
control  a  corrupt  machine.  He  says : 
' '  There  never  was  a  time  since  Chris- 
tendom began  when  the  mass  of  men 
had  less  to  do  with  the  way  in  which 
they  are  governed. ' '  The  world,  he  tells 
us,  is  slowly  returning  to  slavery. 

Count  your  assets.  If  you  have  a 
clear  conscience  and  a  good  liver,  if 
you  have  three  good  friends  and  a 
happ3^  home,  if  your  heart  has  kept 
its  youth  and  your  soul  its  honesty — 
then  you  are  one  of  life's  millionaires. 
— London  Daily  Express. 


The  so-called  Five  Year  Plan  is  es- 
sentially the  first  step  in  a  programme 
to  change  Russia  from  an  agricultural, 
low-standard-of-living  country,  to  a 
technological,  high-standard-of -living 
country.  Japan  made  such  a  change 
some  years  ago.  At  least  Japan  de- 
veloped the  technologies.  There  is  no 
harm  in  improving  the  mechanical 
equipment  of  a  nation  and  giving  the 
people  more  of  this  world's  goods, 
which  the  Soviets  intend  to  do.  The 
trouble  with  Communism  is  its  denial 
of  the  spiritual  and  supernatural,  its 
denial  of  the  rights  of  private  proper- 
ty. Private  property  has  been  abused 
in  England,  Germany,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States.  The  abuse  is  evident. 
It  is  not  evident  that  the  principle  of 
private  property  is  wrong  nor  that 
State  monopoly  is  right.  Catholics 
must  be  educated  to  make  the  correct 
distinctions,  else  too  many  Catholics 
will  drift  into  the  Communist  fold. — 
San  Francisco  Monitor,  Vol.  LXXIII, 
No.  19. 


Philip  Ainsworth  Means,  in  a  stately 
volume  on  the  Ancient  Civilization  of 
the  Andes  (Scribner's),  which  is  on 
the  whole  a  reliable  and  impartial 
study,  refers  to  Bishop  Vicente  Val- 
verde  as  ' '  the  ecclesiastical  ruffian  who 
was  so  largely  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Atahualpa,  and  who,  in  1541,  was 
so  condignly  punished,  Avhile  journey- 
ing towards  Spain,  by  being  murdered 
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by  the  Indians  near  the  Island  of 
Puna."  Tlie  London  Saturday  Review, 
a  non-Catholic  journal,  points  out  that 
"this  old  and  discredited  version  of 
what  was  entirely  an  act  of  necessary 
self-defense  by  Pizarro  and  his  small 
party  of  followers"  should  disappear 
from  literature.  "Poor  Fray  Vicente 
was  in  no  way  instrumental  in  bringing 
about,  and  far  less  responsible  for,  the 
execution  of  Atahualpa.  All  he  did 
was  naturally,  and  as  a  duty,  to  warn 
Pizarro  concerning  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  murderous  conspiracy  engineered 
and  headed  by  a  man  who  had  already 
murdered  his  own  brother  and  indulg- 
ed in  an  orgy  of  treacherous  assassina- 
tion of  highly  placed  Inca  personages 
and  many  other  people  in  his  attempts 
wrongfull}'  to  seize  the  sovereignty  at 
Cuzco."  It  is  useful  to  recall  from 
time  to  time  the  statement  of  Charles 
F.  Lummis  in  his  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  that  M'hile  the  Spanish  con- 
querors and  colonists  were  quite 
human,  and  therefore  inclined  to  op- 
press the  natives,  the  restraining  hand 
of  the  Church  always  exerted  itself  in 
favor  of  the  Indians. 


We  cannot  but  admire  the  courage 
of  men  like  Joseph  Matt  and  AVilfrid 
Beaulieu,  who  establish  new  Catholic 
journals  in  this  period  of  industrial  de- 
pression, when  so  many  of  the  existing 
papers  are  suffering  acute  distress.  The 
Wanderer,  of  St.  Paul,  a  twin  sister  to 
the  long-established  and  excellent  Ger- 
man Catholic  weekly  of  the  same  name, 
began  last  January  and  already  has 
won  a  place  for  itself  among  the  lead- 
ing organs  of  Catholic  public  opinion. 
It  is  different  from  all  the  other  Cath- 
olic weeklies  in  make-up  and  manner, 
and  recommends  itself  strongly  to 
those  who  like  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing, but  look  to  a  Catholic  paper  for 
the  necessary  facts  and  premises.  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  who  was  editor  of  the  daily 
Opinion  Piiblique,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
until  its  demise  a  few  months  ago,  has 
reappeared  on  the  scene  as  editor  of 
Le  Travailleur,  a  new  Catholic  weekly 
which   promises  to   be   a  worthy  suc- 


cessor to  Ferdinand  Gagnon's  weekly 
paper  of  the  same  name  published  in 
the  eighteen  seventies.  Gagnon  may 
be  called  the  pioneer  French  Catholic 
editor  of  the  U.  S.,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  and  an 
estimate  of  his  work  in  the  initial  num- 
ber of  Beaulieu 's  new  Travailleur  and 
to  note  that  the  latter 's  programme  is 
identical  with  that  of  its  predecessor, 
namely,  "to  preserve  the  religious  and 
ethnic  patrimony-  of  the  French- 
Canadians  in  this  country."  Catholic 
papers  with  a  definite  programme  and 
real  talent  behind  them  are  all  too  rare 
among  us,  and  we  trust  that  both  The 
Wanderer  and  Le  Travailleur  will  live 
long  and  prosper. 


One  of  the  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tiibingen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B. 
Stolz,  in  a  notice  of  Friedrich  von 
Lama's  Konnersreuther  Jahrhuch  1929 
und  1930,  in  the  current  (double) 
number  (Vol.  CXII,  1-2,  p.  279)  of  the 
Theologiische  Quart alschrift,  says  that 
the  author  deserves  credit  for  collect- 
ing much  valuable  material,  but  makes 
a  mistake  in  siding  too  enthusiastically 
with  those  who  believe  that  Teresa 
Neumann  is  a  great  saint  and  that  her 
stigmata,  ecstasies,  and  visions  are  un- 
doubtedly supernatural.  "The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  an  unreserved 
supernatural  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  of  Konnersreuth, ' '  he  says, 
"are  not  all  removed.  Thus  it  is  re- 
markable that  at  times  Teresa  is  able 
to  make  only  a  limited  use  of  her  in- 
tellectual faculties  in  her  ecstasies. 
Then,  too,  some  of  her  utterances  do 
not  agree  with  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
established  conclusions  of  theological 
science.  It  is  probably  for  these 
reasons  that  the  episcopal  curia  of 
Ratisbon,  headed  by  its  learned  bishop. 
Dr.  M.  Buchberger,  exercises  a  prudent 
reserve  in  the  whole  matter  (see  Jahr- 
huch 1929,  p.  267)." 


From  being  man's  superior,  woman 
would  be  his  equal — and  a  man  never 
worships  his  equal. — A.F.K. 
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The  paradox  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  midst  of  plenty  being  in 
want  would  be  a  comedy  if  it  were  not 
a  tragedy. — Catholic  Messenger. 


Referring  to  jubilant  anti-evolu- 
tionist cries  that  arise  from  time  to 
time  in  certain  quarters,  the  late  Sir 
Bertram  Windle  issued  a  warning 
which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated : 
Such  anti-evolutionary  cries  should 
never,  under  any  circumstances  come 
from  the  Catholic  ranks.  Of  all  peo- 
ple we  can  afford  to  survey  this  scene 
of  conflict  with  complete  calm,  for  we 
know  that  God's  two  books  of  revela- 
tion and  nature  cannot  possibly  con- 
tradict each  other.  Hence,  as  Leo  XIII 
told  us,  and  as  common  sense  dictates, 
we  should  rejoice  in  any  new  discovery, 
whether  it  tells  for  or  against  evolu- 
tion ;  for  the  truth  is  what  we  are  look- 
ing for,  and  not  victory  over  our  sup- 
posed antagonists.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  exultation  on  the  part  of  anti- 
evolutionists  leads  their  opponents 
very  naturally  and  logically  to  con- 
clude that  these  would-be  defenders  of 
religion  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  evolution  as  a  fact  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  the  Christian  faith, 
whereas  nothing  could  be  more  untrue 
or  more  ridiculous. 


The  need  of  social  justice  is  more 
apparent  in  times  of  stress  than  in 
times  of  prosperity.  In  such  economic 
crises  wealthy  people  have  an  op- 
portunity to  practice  real  religion. 
What  would  become  of  the  virtue  of 
charity  if  the  poor  were  not  with  us  ? — 
A.F.K. 


Few  men  ever  find  a  better  way  of 
doing  things  until  they  have  a  better 
way  of  looking  at  them  and  under- 
standing them.  A  beehive  must  be  ap- 
proached from  the  proper  angle. — A. 
F.K. 


It  ought  to  be  axiomatic  that  a 
patriot  or  a  priest  who  grows  rich  at 
his  job  is  a  humbug. — Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Catholic  Sun,  Vol.  XL,"  No.  11. 


Current  Literature 

— Der  Grosse  Herder,  of  which  Vol- 
ume I  has  lately  reached  us,  is  a  gener- 
al reference  work  of  universal  range, 
edited  from  the  Catholic  view-point 
for  the  use  of  Catholics,  and  saturated 
with  the  Catholic  philosophy  of  life. 
It  is  what  the  Germans  have  hitherto 
called  a  "Konversationslexikon, "  in- 
deed it  is  nominally  the  fourth  edition 
of  Herder's  Konversationslexikon,  but 
entirely  rewritten  after  a  new  plan  and 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  "What  the 
editors  call  "the  new  scheme  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the 
articles"  consists  mainly  in  the  fol- 
lowing features:  Every  article  of  suffi- 
cient importance  is  divided  into  three 
clearly  delimited  sections,  of  which  the 
first  contains  what  every  reader  should 
know  on  the  subject  concerned,  the 
second  embodies  a  short  and  definite 
statement  of  the  data  usually  sought 
for  only  by  experts;  and  the  third 
offers  expert  advice  for  every  question 
that  is  apt  to  arise  in  private  and 
public  life,  for  instance,  what  to  do 
before  the  doctor  arrives  in  the  case  of 
illness  and  accident,  how  to  treat  pot- 
plants,  how  to  compose  documents, 
what  is  the  nutritional  value  of  certain 
foods,  and  so  forth.  Careful  editing  on 
this  plan  has  resulted  in  clear,  concise, 
and  easily  understandable  articles 
which  are  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
scientific  and  accurate  in  every  detail, 
and  furnish  reliable  information  for  all 
the  problems  of  everyday  life.  The  first 
volume  (A  to  Battenberg)  contains 
featured  articles  on  Evolution,  Advent 
and  Advent  Customs,  Stocks  and 
Stock  Companies,  Alcoholism,  All 
Souls  and  Customs  pertaining  to  this 
Feast,  Old  Age,  Americanism,  Con- 
tagion, Classical  Antiquity,  Anti- 
Semitism,  Labor,  Arteriosclerosis,  As- 
ceticism, Breathing  and  Breathing 
Exercises,  and  others.  Most  of  these 
and  many  other  articles  are  illustrated 
with  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  portraits, 
and  other  explanatory  figures  which 
are  not  only  clear  and  beautifully 
printed,  but  strictly  up-to-date,  as  may 
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be  seen,  for  instance,  from  the  ma- 
chinery illustrated  in  the  article 
"Bakery"  (Bllckerei).  The  entire 
work  is  to  consist  of  12  volumes  and 
an  atlas  of  modern  maps.  The  format 
chosen  is  large  octavo,  about  an  inch 
less  in  height  and  width  than  the  Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia,  thus  insuring  easy 
handling  and  allowing  the  volumes  to 
be  placed  in  an  ordinary  book-case. 
Only  the  atlas  will  be  somewhat  larger, 
on  account  of  the  full-page  maps.  Der 
Grosse  Herder  will  contain  about 
180,000  distinct  entries,  with  thou- 
sands of  portraits,  maps,  charts,  and 
other  illustrations  which  really  illus- 
trate. The  atlas  will  have  up-to-date 
maps  of  all  countries,  Avith  the  latest 
statistical  information  concerning  the 
geography,  climate,  mountains,  rivers, 
population,  etc.,  of  each.  To  judge 
from  the  first  volume,  Der  Grosse  Her- 
der will  surpass  its  non-Catholic  com- 
petitors from  several  points  of  view, 
even  aside  from  the  fact  that,  unlike 
the  others,  it  is  a  work  in  which  Cath- 
olics can  place  implicit  trust  because  it 
is  inspired  throughout  by  the  Cath- 
olic philosophy  of  life  and  is  composed 
with  special  reference  to  the  daily 
needs  of  Catholic  readers.  American 
subscribers  will  not  only  obtain  a 
splendid  Catholic  encyclopedia,  but  in- 
directly aid  in  supplying  Catholic 
Germany,  so  hard  pressed  and  in  such 
financial  straits,  with  a  work  which  it 
absolutely  needs  if  Catholic  scholar- 
ship is  to  retain  its  fair  repute.  The 
remaining  volumes  will  appear  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  a  year,  until  the 
work  is  complete.  (Herder  &  Co.  and 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— The  biography  of  Bishop  Armand 
Francis  Marie  de  Charbonnel  (Vie  de 
Monseigneur  de  Cliarljonnel  par  Can- 
dide  Causse,  O.M.Cap.;  Paris  1931,  pp. 
viii-j-309)  brings  out  the  striking 
figure  of  the  second  bishop  of  Toronto. 
Born  of  rich  and  noble  parents  in 
France,  in  1802,  he  joined  the  Sul- 
picians  in  1825,  went  to  Montreal  in 
1840  to  escape  the  mitre,  but  in  1850 
was  forced  to  accept  the  bishopric  of 
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Toronto,  then  the  poorest  in  Christen- 
dom. He  cleared  the  cathedral  of  a 
heavy  debt,  was  the  leader  in  the  fight 
for  separate  {i.e.,  parochial)  schools 
recognized  by  the  government,  and  ob- 
tained an  annual  subsidy  for  the 
bishops  of  Ontario  from  the  Clergy 
Reserves.  Despite  his  successes,  he 
considered  himself  incapable  for  his 
post  and  resigned  in  1860  to  enter  the 
Capuchin  Order,  in  which  he  lived  for 
thirty-one  years.  He  died  March  29, 
1891,  at  the  Friary  of  Crest,  France. 
He  was  very  outspoken  in  his  views 
and  democratic  in  his  ways  despite  his 
noble  descent,  traits  which  finally  in- 
duced him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
poor  Capuchins. — J.M.L. 

— Fountains  of  Joy,  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  A.  Houck  has  not  been 
written  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  all- 
good  God,  but  to  prompt  the  reader  to 
give  thanks  for  the  divine  favors  there- 
in described.  The  purpose  of  the  book, 
therefore,  is  to  help  one  to  acquire  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  Precious 
Blood  by  contemplating  the  God  of 
Nature,  the  God  of  Grace,  and  the  God 
of  the  Sacraments.  These  truths,  the 
author  informs  us,  are  "an  exuberant 
and  perennial  fountain  of  joy  spring- 
ing up  into  life  everlasting."  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
part  first  treats  of  Water ;  part  second, 
of  Sacramental  Water;  and  part  third, 
of  the  Precious  Blood.  The  novel  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  renders  the  book 
both  interesting  and  edifying.  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

—The  Mass,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Czerniejewski,  is,  as  the  subtitle  ex- 
plains, "a  text-book  for  the  higher 
classes  of  grade  schools  and  the  lower 
classes  of  high  schools,"  and  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  into  the  Belle- 
ville Diocese.  The  author  attempts  to 
meet  the  need  of  a  text-book  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  children  in  the 
grammar  grades  and  junior  high 
schools.  Experience  alone  can  show 
whether  he  has  succeeded.  We  share 
the  hope  of  Fr.  John  Fallon,  Superin- 
tendent   of    Catholic    Schools    of    the 


Diocese  mentioned,  who  has  written 
the  Foreword,  that  the  use  of  this 
booklet  will  "give  the  children  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  central 
act  of  Catholic  worship,  create  a  firmer 
conviction  of  their  need  of  it,  and  es- 
tablish in  their  souls  an  abiding  ap- 
preciation of  it  that  will  manifest  itself 
in  more  frequent  and  more  devout  at- 
tendance at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass."  Perhaps  the  booklet  would 
serve  its  purpose  even  more  effectively 
if  it  were  more  liberally  illustrated. 
Other  dioceses  in  need  of  such  a  text- 
book are  requested  to  write  to  the  pub- 
lishers, B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  17  S. 
Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

— Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Hu- 
man Conduct  and  Character,  by  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Wolfe,  Ph.D.,  attempts, 
through  the  medium  of  an  informal 
group  conversation,  to  present  the  au- 
thor 's  conception  of  how  a  child  should 
be  trained.  Dr.  Wolfe  criticizes  the 
various  systems  of  ethics  in  vogue  and 
considers  the  different  relations  of  con- 
duct, its  sanctions,  the  forces  and 
agencies  that  have  a  bearing  on  it,  etc. 
The  book  is  especially  designed  for  use 
by  the  following :  diocesan  normal 
schools  as  a  text-book ;  teacher  training 
schools  of  religious  orders ;  superin- 
tendents or  supervisor  of  schools ;  prin- 
cipals of  and  teachers  in  parochial 
schools,  and  especially  for  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  course 
in  this  subject  during  their  period  of 
training.  Dr.  Wolfe,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Du- 
buque, is  eminently  qualified  by  both 
experience  and  training  for  the  task 
of  writing  a  book  that  will  be  of  great 
value  to  every  teacher  and  superior  of 
teachers.   (Benziger  Bros.) — C.J.Q. 

— Prayer,  by  Dom  Thomas  Verner 
Moore,  O.S.B.,  is  a  series  of  lectures 
originally  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  Benedictine  Oblates  of  St. 
Anselm's  Priory,  Washington,  D.  C, 
an  appreciation  of  the  life  of  prayer. 
These  papers  are  now  printed  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  helpful  to  other 
readers.     All  aspects  of  prayer,  vocal 
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as  well  as  mental,  find  a  place  in  these 
pages.  It  is  a  book  that  should  have  a 
wide  and  varied  appeal.  We  commend 
it  warmly.  (B.  Herder  Book  Co.)- — 
C.J.Q. 

— The  so-called  "Bonner  Bibel- 
werk"  (F.  R.,  XXXVIII,  6,  p.  158) 
is  making  satisfactory  progress  also  in 
its  Old  Testament  portion.  The  last 
installment  to  reach  us  is  Die  deiden 
Makkahderhilcher  ubersetzt  unci  er- 
kl'drt,  a  new  translation  with  a  com- 
mentary on  the  two  books  of  the 
Machabees,  by  Dom  Hugo  Bevenot,  0. 
S.B.,  a  large  octavo  volume  of  xii  & 
260  pp.  with  two  maps.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  this  exhaustive  modern 
commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
edited  by  Dr.  F.  Feldmann  and  Dr. 
H.  Herkenne,  of  Bonn  University,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
exegetical  work  of  Dom  Bevenot  is  a 
worthy  pendant  of  Heinisch's  Genesis, 
Goettsberger's  Daniel,  Allgeier's 
Koheleth,  and  other  volumes  of  the 
series  which  have  previously  appeared. 
The  author  was  able  to  utilize  the  re- 
searches of  W.  Kolbe,  F.  X.  Kugler, 
S.J.,  and  P.  Abel,  O.P.,  Dom  de 
Bruyne's  investigation  of  the  ancient 
Latin  text  of  the  two  books  of  the 
Machabees,  and  W.  Kappler's  studies 
in  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  second  book ; 
also  Dom  de  Bruyne's  as  yet  inedited 
recension  of  the  numerous  ancient 
Latin  versions.  Dom  Bevenot 's  Ger- 
man translation  is  in  many  respects  an 
improvement  upon  a  difficult  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  which  no 
critical  text  is  as  yet  available.  His 
suggested  emendations  show  consider- 
able acumen.  In  the  introduction  he 
calls  attention  to  a  point  that  is  often 
overlooked,  namely,  the  importance  of 
the  second  book  of  Machabees  for  the 
history  of  comparative  religion,  be- 
cause of  the  reports  in  Chapt.  VI  f., 
which  represent  the  very  first  acta  mar- 
tyrum.  Not  only  has  the  Church  in 
her  liturgy  placed  the  seven  brothers 
and  their  mother  on  the  same  level  with 
the  Christian  martyrs,  but  the  form  of 
these  Machabean  reports  proved  funda- 
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mental  for  the  Passiones  of  primitive 
Christianity.  True,  there  were  some 
pa^an  acta  martyrum  in  the  Alex- 
andrinian  literature  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian century,  but  the  acts  of  the 
Machabees  are  most  probably  older. 
Theologically,  the  books  of  the  Macha- 
bees derive  importance  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  indispensable  for  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  essential  portions 
of  Daniel.  (Bonn  :  Peter  Hanstein  ; 
this  book  can  be  purchased  from  the  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  for 
$3.50  net). 

—The  Rev.  Albert  Kaiser,  C.PP.S., 
endeavors  in  his  book,  which  he  calls 
God  With  Us  or  At  Home  With  Jesus, 
to  give  his  reader  a  deep  sense  of  the 
reality  and  nearness  of  God  with  a 
consciousness  of  familiarity  with  his 
Heavenly  Father,  which  will  make  him 
realize  his  sonship  more  fully  and 
make  him  desire  a  closer  union  with 
Him.  The  book  is  written  with  great 
reverence  and  devotion  and  his  a 
preface  by  Bishop  Schrembs.  (Fred- 
erick Pustet  Co.,  Inc.)— C.J.Q. 

—Sister  Mary  Loretto  Costello,  M.A., 
of  Mount  Saint  Agnes,  Maryland,  has 
written  (The  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Mary- 
land 1855-1930)  a  detailed  account  of 
the  religious,  social,  and  educational 
activities  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
that  State.  It  is  a  glowing  study  of 
devotion  and  self-effacement  for  the 
glory  of  God  through  a  Christlike  serv- 
ice for  humanity.  The  preface  is  by 
Bishop  Shahan.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions are  scattered  throughout  the  vol- 
ume and  add  to  its  interest.  (B.  Her- 
der Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— The  Eucharistic  Life,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Curran,  is  a  successful  en- 
deavor to  make  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
the  center  of  all  activities.  For  the 
modern  Catholic  such  a  treatise  should 
be  a  source  of  real  comfort  and  in- 
spiration :  for  f requentl.y,  in  our  trials 
and  worries  we  forget  that  there  is  One 
to    whom    we    can    go    as    a    Friend, 


Brother,  and  loving  Parent,  Jesus  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  AVe  trust  this 
practical  book  will  have  a  Avide  cir- 
culation among  our  people.  (The  Bruce 
Publishing  Co^— C.J.Q. 

— The  Catholic  Church  and  Bol- 
shevism, by  the  Rev.  John  A.  McClorey, 
S.J.,  is  a  series  of  seven  lectures  in 
which  the  author  gives  a  vigorous  ex- 
position of  the  dangers  of  this  great 
menace  to  religion  and  civilization. 
The  slender  volume  can  be  read  Avith 
profit  both  bv  clergy  and  people.  (B. 
Herder  Book' Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— Jesus  and  Mary,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Skelly,  O.P.,  is  a  series  of  sermons 
preached  upon  various  occasions.  The 
book  (292  pages)  contains  a  wealth  of 
material  on  nearly  every  phase  of  the 
life  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed 
Mother.  There  are  sermons  on  the 
Passion,  on  Easter,  on  the  Rosary,  on 
the  Assumption,  etc.  Just  the  book  for 
the  busy  pastor  or  assistant  to  have 
readv  at  hand.  (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 
—C.J.Q. 

— Sermon  Notes  on  the  Sunday 
Propers,  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Drinkwater, 
has,  as  its  title  indicates,  outlines  for 
sermons  during  the  year  for  the 
various  Sundays  taken  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Proper  of  the  Mass. 
There  is  much  food  for  thought  in 
these  pages,  and  the  collection  will  be 
of  great  use  to  all  pastors  of  souls, 
especiall}^  those  who  are  eager  to 
present  old  truths  in  a  new  dress.  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— A  book  that  will  prove  a  valuable 
asset  to  any  Catholic  library,  is  An 
Index  of  Catholic  Biographies,  com- 
piled by  Father  Stephen  J.  Brown,  S.J. 
It  contains  a  list  of  almost  ten  thou- 
sand lives  of  Catholics  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Such  a  book  is  invaluable  for 
the  Catholic  student  engaged  in  re- 
search work  embracing  matters  in 
which  members  of  the  Church  appear. 
(Central  Catholic  Library  Association: 
Dublin.)— C.J.Q. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


The  late  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  had 
a  very  prominent  nose  and,  as  he  was  an 
astute  and  clever  diplomat,  the  cartoonists 
loved  to  picture  him  as  a  fox  with  a  big 
snoot.  The  King's  latest  biographer,  Hans 
Eoger  Madol  {Ferdinand  von  Bulgarien:  Der 
Traum  von  Bysanz;  Berlin:  Universitats- 
Deutsche  Verlags  A.  G.),  relates  that 
Ferdinand,  stung  by  these  caricatures,  one 
day  went  to  a  famous  Viennese  specialist  to 
consult  him  about  his  nose.  On  returning 
from  the  surgeon's  house,  he  met  the  cele- 
brated Princess  Pauline  von  Metternich, 
whose  advice  he  promptly  sought  on  the  deli- 
cate subject.  " Ach,  der  Mann  ist  ja  ein 
Bieh,"  cried  that  lively  lady.  " Er  hat 
Ihnen  das  Geld  aus  der  Tasclie  gestohlen; 
eine  Nase  ivie  die  Hire  hleibt  immer  eine 
KathedraJe!"  (That  man  is  a  thief;  he  is 
stealing  your  money ;  a  nose  like  yours  will 
always   remain  a   cathedral.) 


Here  is  a  modern  poet 's  description  of  a 
Jazz  dance  and  its  ' '  music ' ' : 

Bang.      Clash.      Twang-tiddle-iddle   and 
Clang.     Bash.     Eead  me  my  riddle  for 
The  hollow  of  the  night  hums  round  in  reek  of 
Lavender   soap   and  the   little-bats   squeak   to 

the 
Swivel-eyed  hipshot  coon  ting-ting 
And  the   donah 's   slip-shod   sway-ay 
And  the   Cynical  trombone 's  bray-ay 
That  snorts  Da  Capo  to  the  tune  to-Ea 
Ea.     Clang.     Smash.     Wliang-tiddle-iddle 
And   Dang.     Dash.     The   cat   and   the   fiddle 
And  the  mooly  cow   gores   the   moon   honk — 
Honk    and    a    rubbernecked    dicky-bird    with 

tinplate   beak. 
And  a  bellows  in  his  belly 
That  shakes  like  jelly. 

Perched  on  a  cotton-wool  spray  tiddle-i-do 
Warbles  to  a  tinfoil  moon. 

That  is  not  beautiful  poetry,  but,  being  a 
description  of  an  ugly  thing,  it  could  not 
be  pretty.  It  does,  however,  forcibly  rep- 
resent the  jungle  mind  and  the  monkey- 
posturing  and  apish  wriggling  that  inane 
young  people  think  is  a  phase  of  modern 
Progress.  

Bishop  Sheehan  tells  an  amusing  story 
about  the  Chinese  confusing  words.  Some 
soldiers  had  taken  over  a  part  of  his  residence 
and  guards  were  stationed  at  the  gate.  He 
had  to  pass  through  this  gate  whenever  he 
came  in  or  out.  The  soldiers  always  greeted 
him  with:  "Here's  the  foreign  devil."  One 
day  he  replied:  "  So 's  your  old  man."  The 
guards  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  ' '  Did 
you  hear  what  the  foreign  devil  said  ? ' '  they 
asked  each  other.  They  thought  he  had  spoken 
in  Chinese  and  in  that  language  this  phrase 
sounded  like  a  very  thorough-going  ' '  cuss ' ' 
word.  After  that  the  soldiers  were  most 
respectful  and  even  saluted  Bishop  Sheehan 
when  he  passed. — The  Vincentian. 


A  Superior   Catholic  Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

"The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall  be   glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.         Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


CATECHISM 

of 

GREGORIAN    CHANT 

BY  THE 
VERY  REV.  GREGORY  HOGLE,  O.S.B. 

Conception  Abbey,  Mo. 
This  Catechism  of  Gregorian  Chant 
owes  its  existence  to  the  ever-growing 
interest  in  ancient  plainsong  and  to 
the  world-wide  movement  of  liturgical 
revival.  Price  75c 

"Here  is  an  admirable  little  work, 
covering  the  field  thoroughly,  and  treat- 
ing the  subject  with  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  style.  The  catechetical  form 
of  question  and  answer  has  been  followed 
throughout,  making  it  possible  for  the 
author  to  condense  his  material  into  a 
handy  pocket  size  volume  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  This  new 
work  should  prove  invaluable  for  schools 
and  seminaries  studying  the  Chant,  and 
since  the  different  points  are  carefully 
illustrated,  it  could  likew^ise  serve  as  an 
excellent  self-instruction  manual  in  the 
practice  and  principles  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant." 

The  Catholic  Press  Union,  Cleveland  O. 

Published  by 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 

119  West  40th  Street 

New  York 
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Protestant  Tributes  to  the  Mother  of  God 


Professor  Frederick  Heiler,  whose 
defection  from  the  Catholic  Church 
caused  so  much  commeiit  in  Germany, 
is  now  prominently  identified  with  the 
Protestant  High  Church  movement 
{Hochkirche),  and  hence  we  are  not 
surprised  to  see  the  June-July  (1931) 
double  number  of  his  monthly  review 
Die  Hochkirche,  subtitled  "Die  Gottes- 
mutter"  (The  Mother  of  God)  and 
entirely  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  connection 
with,  and  apropos  of,  the  centenary  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  which  her 
divine  motherhood  was  for  the  first 
time  expressly  defined.  This  double 
number  is  remarkable  in  more  than 
one  point  of  view,  especially  for  the 
many  and  splendid  Protestant  tributes 
it  quotes  to  our  Blessed  Mother. 

Among  these  that  of  Martin  Luther, 
the  founder  of  Protestantism,  is  par- 
ticularly notable.  As  the  passage  is 
not  generally  known,  we  will  quote  it 
here:  ^'Wohlan  dieses  ConciJium 
[Ephesus]  hat  anch  niclits  neues  im 
Glauben  gestellet  .  .  .  ,  sonclern  den 
alien  Glauhen  verteidiget  ivider  den 
neuen  Dilnkel  Nestorii.  Denn  dieser 
Artikel  [dass  Maria  Gottes  Mutter  sei] 
ist  zuvor  in  der  Kir  die  von  Anfang  ge- 
ivest  unci  nicht  durchs  Concilium  aufs 
neue  gemacht,  sonclern  durch  das 
Evangelion  oder  Heiligc  Schrift  er- 
halten." 

In  English:  "This  Council  [of 
Ephesus]  did  not  formulate  a  new  doc- 
trine of  faith,  .  .  .  but  defended  the 
ancient  faith  against  the  new  folly  of 
Nestorius.  For  this  article  [that  Mar}' 
is    the    Mother    of    God]    was    in   the 


Church  before  that  time,  in  fact,  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  was  not  made 
anew  by  the  Council,  but  received  from 
the  Gospel  or  Sacred  Scripture." 

Dr.  Heiler  himself,  in  the  leading 
paper  of  this  number  of  the  Hoch- 
kirche, entitled,  "The  Mother  of  God 
in  the  Belief  and  Prayer  of  the  Cen- 
turies," sa^'s  (p.  173)  :  "Devotion  to 
Mary,  which  has  found  its  most  sum- 
mary dogmatic  expression  in  the  term 
theotokos  (Mother  of  God),  has  grown 
with  organic  naturalness  out  of  the 
New^  Testament  belief  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  .... 
The  evening  hour  of  June  22,  431, 
when  this  name  was  proclaimed  as  the 
decisive  answer  of  the  Church  to  the 
waiting  multitude  at  Ephesus,  is  one 
of  the  notable  moments  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  Here  the  Church 
spoke  both  in  her  capacity  as  inter- 
preter of  the  primitive  Christian  Gos- 
pel of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  and 
in  her  no  less  divinely  ordained  role 
of  haeres  gentium,  'heiress  of  the 
heathen  world.'  " 

Dr.  Eberhard  Hempel  says  in  an 
article  on  "The  Mother  of  God  in  the 
Plastic  Arts"  (p.  213)  :  "  [Later  Prot- 
estantism] frequently  attached  great- 
er importance  to  what  separated  it 
from  the  ancient  Church  than  to  what 
should  unite  both.  With  the  cult  of 
Mary,  the  Mary  of  the  'Magnificat' 
disappeared  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  Whether  to 
its  advantage,  will  appear  doubtful  to 
him  who  has  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  Catholic  countries  how  the  figure  of 
Mary   in   her   pure    motherhood    often 
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forms  the  last  link  which  still  con- 
nects modern  man  with  religion. ' ' 

Serge  Bulgakoff  says  in  a  paper  en- 
titled, "The  Mother  of  God  and  the 
Ecumenical  Movement"  (p.  246)  : 
"She  [the  Mother  of  God]  is  the  heart 
of  the  Church.  Therefore  there  is 
nothing  in  the  life  of  the  whole  Church 
which  could  be  done  without  her  co- 
operation, without  her  prayer,  and 
without  her  blessing." 

Another  Protestant  writer  says  un- 
der the  caption,  "Masculine  Devotion 
to  the  Mother  of  God"  (p.  249)  :  "I 
fear  we  shall  not  overcome  the  preju- 
dices existing  against  devotion  to  Mary 
in  the  Protestant  Church ;  but  we  are 
resolved  to  combat  the  accursed  pride 
of  those  who  always  think  that  they 
are  far  above  all  pagan  idolatry,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  not  a  single 
person  left  to  pray  in  their  churches. 
We  will  fight  against  the  conceit  of 
those  who  have  made  of  the  Queen  an 
ordinary  woman,  a  helpmeet  of  the 
'lord  of  creation,'  and  imagine  they 
had  Biblical  warrant  for  doing  so ;  who 
invent  sentimental  mother's  da^^s  and 
at  the  same  time  speak  contemptuously 
of  the  Mother  of  their  eternal  Lord, 
just  as  they  are  wont  to  speak  of  any 
Catholic  {ivie  man  eh  en  von  einem 
KatJioliken  redet) . ' ' 

Many  other  equally  impressive  testi- 
monies to  our  Blessed  Mother  are  con- 
tained in  this  double  Heft  of  Die  Hoch- 
hirclie,  which,  be  it  noted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  to  read  the  whole 
collection,  is  published  by  the  Verlag 
Ernst  Reinhardt,  Schellingstrasse  41, 
Miinchen  13,  Germany.  The  above- 
quoted  citations  we  have  translated 
from  No.  33  of  the  Katholische 
Kirchenzeitung,  of  Salzburg,  Austria. 


CARITAS 

By  Rudolf  BlocMnger,   O.M.Cap., 
Hweihsien,    Kansu,    China 


There  are  no  canonized  editors  yet, 
the  process  being  rendered  unneces- 
sary owing  to  the  fact  that  all  Cath- 
olic editors  are  martyrs. — New  Zea- 
land TaUet,  Vol.  LVIII,  No.  37. 


As  Zacheus  of  old,  I  climbed  into  a  tree. 
Trusting,  like  him,  to  catch  the  Master's  eye, 
With  bated  breath  I  hoped  that  I  might  see ; 
But  when  He  came.  He  calmly,  passed  me  by. 
Quick  to  the  roadside,  with  the  blind  I  cried, 
Trusting  to  feel  His  touch  upon  my  eye; 
Great    was   my    faith,    but    humbled   was    my 

pride. 
When  silently  the  Master  passed  me  by. 
Oh,  that  I  had  been  a  shepherd  boy, 
To  hold  him  on  the  day  that  He  was  born! 
A  fisherman,  I  might  have  had  the  joy 
To  lean  against  His  breast  that  night  forlorn. 

I    turned    from    dreams,    to    give    the    hungry 

bread. 
To  wipe  away  the  tear  from  Sorrow 's  eye ; 
I  gave  the  poor  a  table  and  a  bed, 
And  heard  the  Master's  voice  as  He  passed 

by. 
The  little  ones  I  clad  in  garments  warm, 
And  saw  the  joy  that  filled  their  gentle  eye: 
I  raised  their  angel  form  upon  my  arm. 
And   felt   the   Master's   touch   as  He   passed 

by. 
A  leper  called  for  me  at  close  of  day; 
So,  hastening  to  the  much-detested  place, 
I  stooped  to  him  in  pity  where  he  lay, 
And  felt  the  Master 's  kiss  upon  my  face. 


Some  of  the  rotten  fruit  clings  to  the 
tree,  but  most  of  it  falls  off. — A.P.K. 


Writing  in  the  Nation  on  .Edwin 
Lawrence  Godkin,  his  predecessor  in 
the  editorial  chair  of  that  powerful 
magazine,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard 
says:  "The  Nation  lives  to  celebrate 
his  centenary  in  all  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, in  new  and  parlous  and  des- 
perately dangerous  times — far  more 
difficult  than  the  days  in  which  he 
wrote  so  justly,  so  vigorously,  so  brave- 
ly. ..  .  He  was  a  crusader.  His  soul 
was  his  own,  his  pen  untrammeled. 
All  his  life  having  ideas  and  faiths,  he 
could  say  what  he  wished  when  he 
wished,  fearing  no  man,  yielding  only 
to  truth.  What  richer,  or  happier,  or 
more  useful  life  could  anyone  desire  ? ' ' 
Godkin  was  not  always  satisfactory 
to  Catholics;  but  his  ability,  honesty, 
and  courage  have  never  been  question- 
ed, and  we  only  wish  we  had  more 
editors  of  his  type  and  character  in 
these  days  of  journalistic  ignorance, 
servility,  and  cowardice. 
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The  Poetry  of  Charles  J.  Quirk 

By  Edward  Day   Stewart,   Mobile,   ^la. 


Among  the  poetic  forms  there  is 
none  so  deceptively  easy  and  so  ap- 
parently unimportant  as  the  quatrain. 
No  form  has  been  as  much  neglected 
and  its  true  value  for  poetic  compres- 
sion so  little  understood.  Its  brevity 
and  fluency  have  falsely  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  can  dash  off  quatrains 
as  a  sort  of  poetic  appetizer :  rather 
like  a  cocktail  before  dinner — good,  but 
easily  dispensed  with.  This  is  most 
unjust. 

The  saying  that  nothing  is  so  great 
as  a  great  sonnet  and  nothing  is  so 
bad  as  a  mediocre  one,  likewise  applies 
to  the  quatrain.  We  have  sonnets  by 
the  thousands.  Wordsworth  is  said  to 
have  written  five  every  time  someone 
else  published  one,  simply  to  prove  his 
superiority.  Yet  how  few  are  the  great 
sonnets :  on\j  a  few  hundred  in  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
Surrey  introduced  that  form  into  Eng- 
lish literature.  There,  too,  for  a  long 
period,  shortness  obscured  inherent 
difficulty  and  beauty,  "almost  too 
dazzling  for  mortal  eye."  Length  be- 
came a  fetish.  Milton  is  still  wor- 
shipped by  some — who  fail  to  realize 
that  his  true  poetry  lies  in  brief  mag- 
nificent passages  from  his  epics — as  the 
poet  of  poets,  solely  because  he  has  the 
most  yardage  to  his  credit.  Modern 
criticism  is  beginning  to  judge  more 
discriminatingly ;  to  realize  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  really  long  poem. 
The  sonnet  has  been  given  its  right- 
ful place  and  the  quatrain  is  no  longer 
scorned. 

This  is  due  mainly  to  two  poet's : 
Fitzgerald  and  Tabb'.  The  quatrain, 
in  contrast  to  the  sonnet,  had  for  its 
sponsor  into  English  its  greatest  mas- 
ter. Fitzgerald  translated,  and  most 
perfectly,  one  of  the  finest  writers  of 
quatrains,  Omar  Khayyam.  His 
Rubaij^at  is  fully  as  great  as  the  origin- 
al. How  a  poet  must  rejoice  to  be 
translated  by  one  who  is  also  among 
the  immortals !     Despite  this  felicitous 


opening,  up  to  the  twentieth  century, 
John  Bannister  Tabb  is  the  only  poet 
to  have  given  it  additional  renown. 
Those  two  have  stood  undisputably  as 
the  masters  of  the  quatrain.  To  them 
has  come  a  third  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tion in  this  century,  Charles  J.  Quirk. 

Charles  J.  Quirk  has  become  more 
and  more  widely  known  of  late  in 
American  poetry,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  publication  of  his  two 
books,  Sails  on  the  Horizon  (1926)  and 
Interlude  (1929)  have  given  him  a 
secure  position.  His  poetry  has  been 
widely  praised;  but  few  seem  to  have 
realized  that,  despite  the  ease  with 
which  he  handles  the  sonnet,  the  Ijanc, 
and  the  modern  vers  lihre,  his  peculiar 
gift  is  in  the  quatrain. 

Charles  J.  Quirk  is  a  priest  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  has  studied  at 
Loyola,  Louvain,  and  Columbia,  and  in 
addition  had  four  years  of  travel 
abroad.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Poetry 
Societies  of  America  and  Alabama,  the 
Catholic  Writers'  Guild,  the  founder 
of  the  Poetry  Society  of  Spring  Hill 
College  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  (which  num- 
bers some  of  the  leading  modern  poets 
among  its  honorary  members)  and  the 
Short  Storj^  and  Dramatic  Clubs  of 
that  same  institution. 

Though  chiefly  concerned  with  him 
as  a  composer  of  quatrains,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  versatility  is  one  of 
Father  Quirk's  chief  characteristics. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  the  quatrain,  j'et 
some  of  his  lyrics  and  sonnets  are  of 
unusual  beauty  and  power.  They  have 
a  distinct  freshness  and  simplicity  in 
this  age  of  abstruse  sophistication.  "In 
Matris  Meae  Memoriam"  (which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Duhlin  Review) 
is  one  of  Father  Quirk's  finest  son- 
nets : 

"Each  year  recurring  brings  to  me  again 
The  vastness  of  mj  loss.     I  almost  cower 
Beneath  those  blows  full-wielded  by  the  power 
Of  Time,  dread  executioner  of  pain ; 
And  know,  alas,  too  well,  how  futile,  vain, 
Are  thoughts'  fruition  that  can  never  dower, 
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Nor  bring  to  me  one  quiet,  lovely  hour 
Of  thee,  whom  death  so  ruthlessly  hath  slain. 
Each  step  I  take  draws  me  afar  from  thee. 
Only  thy  memory  lights  me  on  my  way, 
E  'en  this  enhancing  thy  swift  tragedy ; 
Still,  wondrous  strange,  I  hasten,  day  by  day, 
To  that  fair  Castle,  where  God  holdeth  sway. 
And  win  thy  love   (ah,  yes!)   eternally." 

"Fountains  in  Moonlight"  is  an- 
other sonnet  of  equal  value.  "Winds 
in  the  Grasses"  is  a  lovely  lyric  that 
brings  a  whimsical  beauty  to  vers  libre 
almost  unknown  to  that  of  Amy  Lowell 
and  Carl  Sandburg: 

''Soft 

lush  grasses 

bow  silently 

as  the  wind 

passes 

its  unseen  finger-tips 

over  them 

like  the  caressing  touch 

of  one  who 

awakens    the    hushed    surge 

of  sleeping  music 

in  a  violin. 

So  the  wind 

passes 

over  the  cool 

upturned  lips 

of  the  tall  mellow 

grasses. ' ' 

"Queen  Guinevere's  Song"  (too 
long  for  quotation  here)  from  Father 
Quirk's  second  book,  "Interlude,"  ap- 
proaches Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the 
King,"  according  to  Father  Darling- 
ton, prominent  critic  and  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Irish  Monthly. 

Oriental  magnificence  and  volup- 
tuousness of  imagery  are  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  Fitzgerald's  quatrains; 
Tabb  in  carefully  chiselled  lines 
achieved  stupendous  compression  of 
thought,  a  polished  marble  basrelief 
devoid  of  color.  Father  Quirk  has  com- 
bined these  to  create  a  verse  with  all 
the  solidity  of  marble  and  the  richness 
of  warm  moonlight  added  to  it.  His 
imager}^  is  often  fanciful,  but  never 
strained.  It  is  always  sincere.  One 
does  not  find  the  gorgeousness  of 
Khayyam,  but  there  is,  instead,  a 
nobility  which  that  pleasant  Epicurean 
never  attained.  Back  of  this  display 
of  beautifully  carved  words  is  a  unique 
strength    and   depth   of  thought :    few 


poets  have  said  so  much  in  so  few 
words.  "Sundown,"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
seems  to  the  present  writer  a  little 
masterpiece : 

"There  was  a  gash  across  the  sky, 

A  cruel  gash  of  red. 
I  thought  of  God  on  Calvary, 

Wounded  from  foot  to  head. ' ' 

"I  have  read,"  some  one  said  of  it, 
"many  poems  and. descriptions  on  sun- 
sets and  sundowns,  but  none  has  so 
appealed  to  me;  those  four  little  lines 
carry  a  titanic  tone  of  color,  rhythm, 
and  expression." 

"Mystery,"  in  its  brilliant,  concise 
antithesis  has  the  stark  simplicity  of 
the  Grecians : 

' ' The  Day 

Holds  in  its  heart  decay; 

The  Night 

Conceals  its   offspring.  Light. ' ' 

"The  Worm,"  on  an  unusual  and 
apparently  unpoetic  subject,  though  to 
the  eyes  of  the  true  poet  everj^thing 
has  a  poetic  signification,  is  another 
from  ' '  Interlude  : ' ' 

"No  longer  need  to  hide  your  head. 
Proud  may  you   say,  'Ah,  once  was  He, 
God,  not  compared  to  beast  or  man. 
But  me.'    " 

Though  as  a  whole,  Interlude  sur- 
passes Father  Quirk's  earlier  volume. 
Sails  on  the  Horizon,  still,  some  of  his 
best  work  in  the  quatrain  is  found 
in  the  latter. 

"The  Lovers"  and  "The  Counter- 
sign" are  two  of  his  most  notable 
quatrain-efforts.  They  are  character- 
istic :  the  usual  pietism  that  makes 
most  religious  poetry  distasteful  and 
simply  verse,  is  absent.  Strangely,  the 
Spiritual,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  poetic  subject  in  sheer  heights  of 
nobility  and  beauty,  never  reaches  even 
the  skirts  of  poetry  save  in  the  hands 
of  a  Thompson,  a  Crashaw,  a  Meynell 
or  one  of  like  power.  Here,  again,  as 
in  the  quatrain,  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  field  lends  itself  to  poetry 
has  brought  on  a  flock  of  poetasters, 
who,  were  it  not  for  Thompsons  and 
Hopkinses,  would  have  made  the  Spir- 
itual in  poetry  a  thing  to  fly  from. 
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' '  The  Lovers  ' ' 
"    'I   love   the   earth,   the   sky,   the   flowers, ' 

cried    one. 
'And  thou?'  'My  love  is  with  my  dead.' 
'And  thou?'  (they  turned  to  me)  'What  lovest 

thou?' 
'  Him  Who  created  love  and  died  for  it, '     I 

said. ' ' 

And  the  second, 

' '  The    Countersign  ' ' 
"An    erstwhile    sinner   knocked    at    Heaven's 
gate, 

Without   the  password   dread. 
'I  know  no   countersign,   save   sorrow,  Lord.' 
'  Pass  in, '  our  Saviour  said. ' ' 

"The  Lovers"  is  a  perfect  summing: 
up  of  the  contemplative  in  poetry  and 
life.  No  epitaph  could  be  more  fitting 
for  those  whose  life  is  spent,  "breath- 
less with  adoration,"  in  meditative 
prayer  upon  the  Infinite. 

"Paatel, "  a  lovely  drawing  of  even- 
ing in  quiet,  cool  colors,  is  in  contrast 
to  the  striking  unusualness  of  most  of 
Father  Quirk's  quatrains:  a  simply 
adorned  poem  on  a  much  treated  event, 
it  summons  up  a  magnificent  panto- 
mime in  a  magnificent  setting : 

' '  Pale  rose  and  gold, 

One  taper  star  between; 
Day's    story   thus   is   told, — 
The  burial  of  a  queen." 

It,  with  Sara  Teasdale's  famous  qua- 
train, "Twilight,"  makes  an  inimit- 
able picture  of  evening. 

"On  the  Parapet  of  Notre  Dame" 
is  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Packed 
with  thought,  vivid  contrasts  and 
imagery,  it  takes  rank  with  the  best 
of  Father  Quirk's  achievements.  Each 
word  is  most  carefully  chosen,  placed 
so  as  to  obtain  its  full,  rich  value,  and 
to  form  a  whole,  speechless  yet  pulsat- 
ing wath  sound,  brief  yet  with  illimit- 
able horizons  of  suggestion. 

' '  Paris  lay  hushed  beneath  the  midday  sun, 

Her  evil  hid  in  smile's   oblivion. 

Then,  suddenly  I  heard  the  gargoyles '  jeering 

cry, 
Answered   beneath  by   carven  angels '   sigh. ' ' 

With  the  critic,  selection  of  poems 
among  many  of  almost  equal  merit  is 
solely  a  matter  of  taste.  If  one  were 
to  request  the  favorite  poem  of  a  par- 
ticular   poet    from    twelve    people    of 


equally  discriminating  judgment,  one 
would  probably  get  twelve  different 
poems.  The  limitation  one  has  in 
choosing  is  the  critic's  most  difficult 
task.  To  gain  a  proper  conception  of 
Father  Quirk's  poetry,  and  of  any 
poet,  his  whole  work  must  be  read.  As 
to  what  is  the  more  appealing,  that 
must  be  left  to  the  individual.  But 
judging  from  the  critic's  viewpoint  of 
technique,  thought,  and  beauty,  one 
must  conclude  that  Father  Quirk's 
chief  distinction  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  handles  the  quatrain ;  not 
that  individually  there  are  no  other  of 
the  poems  as  fine  as  his  quatrains,  but 
that  to  this  field  he  has  brought  a  fresh 
development  and  a  new  beauty.  Many 
of  the  poets  to-day  write  quatrains. 
FcAV,  if  any,  have  devoted  themselves 
so  assiduously  to  this  form  as  Father 
Quirk.  Perhaps  it  is  with  him  simply 
a  matter  of  preference,  or,  as  with 
Father  Tabb,  a  particular  genius. 
Either  being  true,  he  has  chosen  a  most 
difficult  form,  and  has  certainly 
achieved  distinction  in  its  composition. 
The  quatrain,  as  the  sonnet,  is  the 
poet's  poem:  its  finesse  of  workman- 
ship, its  compression  and  depth  of 
thought  require  a  developed  and  an 
exquisite  poetic  cultivation  for  appre- 
ciation. With  the  many  (who  can  as- 
similate the  narrative  and  not  the  lyric 
in  poetry)  it  is  often  a  cry  of:  "Too 
short."  What  the  judgment  of  time 
may  be,  one  cannot  indicate,  one  can 
only  predict.  Acting  so,  one  feels  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  it  will  be  in  his 
finer  sonnets  and  lyrics,  but  chiefly  in 
his  quatrains,  that  Father  Quirk  will 
live  and  find  a  permanent  abiding- 
place  among  the  Catholic  poets  of 
America  and  England,  side  by  side 
with  his  precursor  and  master,  John 
Bannister  Tabb. 


Not  many  of  us  are  as  good  as  we 
might  be,  but  most  of  us  should  be 
better  than  we  really  are. — A.F.K. 


The  reason  why  there  is  always  room 
at  the  top  is  because  some  one  is  always 
on  his  way  down. — -A.F.K. 
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Wage  Cutting  in  the  Light  of  the 
Encyclical  "Quadragesimo  Anno" 

The  recent  wholesale  wage  cuts  in 
nearly  all  industries  seem  unjustified 
when  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  En- 
cyclical of  Pius  XI  on  the  Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Social  Order. 

To  satisfy  the  Encyclical,  as  the 
Department  of  Social  Action  of  the 
N.C.W.C.  points  out  in  No.  XVII  of 
its  series  on  Pope  Pius'  Encyclical 
■"Forty  Years  After,"  the  concerns 
which  have  made  the  wage  cuts  will 
have  to  show"  that  they  could  not  avoid 
this  measure  by  better  management, 
or  greater  enterprise,  or  improved 
methods.  They  will  have  to  prove  that 
they  took  organized  labor  into  their 
counsels  to  overcome  presumed  ob- 
stacles to  a  just  wage.  If  they  can 
prove  that  the  price  of  their  product 
is  unjustly  low  or  if  their  concerns  are 
ridden  by  unjust  burdens,  they  will 
have  to  prove  that  they  and  organized 
labor  jointly  have  used  every  method 
of  overcoming  the  difficulties  and 
failed.  They  will  have  to  prove  that 
they  have  asked  the  government  to 
help  them  and  their  organized  employ- 
ees to  overcome  the  presumed  reasons 
for  wage  cuts.  They  will  have  to  prove 
that  the  income  of  their  concerns 
would  be  unjustly  distributed  and  that 
labor  would  get  too  much  if  wages 
were  not  cut. 

The  pertinent  passages  of  the  Pope's 
Encyclical  are   as  follows : 

"The  condition  of  any  particular 
business  and  of  its  owner  must  also 
come  into  question  in  settling  the  scale 
of  wages;  for  it  is  unjust  to  demand 
wages  so  high  that  an  employer  can- 
not pay  them  wdthout  ruin,  and  with- 
out consequent  distress  amongst  the 
working  people  themselves.  If  the 
business  makes  smaller  profit  on  ac- 
count of  bad  management,  want  of 
enterprise  or  out-of-date  methods,  this 
is  not  a  just  reason  for  reducing  the 
workingmen's  wages.  If,  however,  the 
business  does  not  make  enough  money 
to  pay  the  workman  a  just  wage,  either 
because  it  is  overwhelmed  with  unjust 


burdens,  or  because  it  is  compelled  to 
sell  its  products  at  an  unjustly  low 
price,  those  who  thus  injure  it  are 
guilty  of  grievous  wrong;  for  it  is 
they  who  deprive  the  workingmen  of 
the  just  wage,  and  force  them  to  ac- 
cept lower  terms. 

"Let  emploj^ers  and  employed, 
therefore,  join  in  their  plans  and 
efforts  to  overcome  all  difficulties  and 
obstacles,  and  let  them  be  aided  in  this 
wholesome  endeavor  by  the  wise 
measures  of  public  authority." 

The  great  wage-cutting  concerns 
have  not  acted  democratically,  but  like 
dictators  in  deciding  upon  and  order- 
ing the  reductions.  If  their  move  was 
the  right  one,  they  have  no  means  of 
knowing  it,  for  they  have  not  taken 
their  employees  into  counsel  and  they 
have  not  asked  the  cooperation  of 
government  in  such  union-manage- 
ment bargaining  and  cooperation. 
They  have  consistently  opposed  inter- 
vention to  solve  the  labor  problem. 
They  have  long  fought  the  free  organi- 
zation of  labor.  They  are  of  the  type 
that  the  Encyclical  describes  when  it 
says:  "with  criminal  injustice  they 
denied  the  innate  right  of  forming  as- 
sociations to  those  w^ho  needed  them 
most  for  self-protection  against  op- 
pression. ' ' 


A  new  and  very  thorough  revision 
of  both  Missal  and  Breviary  is  prom- 
ised against  the  time  when  the  revised 
Vulgate  is  published  in  its  entirety,  for 
then  not  only  all  the  Biblical  texts  will 
be  revised  in  conformity  with  the  new 
Vulgate,  but  the  calendar  will  be  re- 
cast (probably  a  new  systematization 
of  the  rank  of  feasts  will  be  intro- 
duced), some  feasts  will  be  abolished, 
others  reduced  in  rank,  or  kindred 
feasts  combined,  besides  other  oppor- 
tune alterations.  At  the  rate  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Vulgate  is  proceeding, 
however,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  major- 
ity of  our  clerical  readers  will  ever 
have  a  chance  to  use  the  promised  new 
Breviary  or  Missal. 
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Nativist  Arrogance 


[Apropos  of  the  correspondence  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  from  the  late 
Denis  McCarthy,  I  feel  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  me  from  Mr.  William 
Franklin  Sands,  of  Washington,  DC, 
will  help  to  clarify  the  discussion  and 
make  the  position  of  both  of  these  men 
better  understood. — P.  H.  Callahan.] 

I  want  you  to  read  "My  United 
States"  b}'-  Frederic  Stimson  and  par- 
ticularly the  charming  tribute  he  pays 
to  his  friend  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  It 
fits  very  well  with  Denis  McCarthy's 
position  and  influence  in  Boston  and 
with  this  correspondence  that  we  had 
begun  with  him.  I  think  that  it  might 
have  led  somewhere,  because  Denis  Mc- 
Carthy, like  Boyle  O'Reilly,  typified 
that  kind  of  Irishman  who  was  truly 
an  American  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 
They  sympathized  with,  understood 
and  clung  to  the  underlying  American 
ideals,  no  matter  what  disturbing  sur- 
face manifestations  they  saw  and  were 
made  to  feel.  Not  that  I  think  that 
either  O'Reilly  or  McCarthy  was  ever 
made  to  feel  any  aloofness  or  personal 
unpleasantness  on  the  part  of  the 
Bostonians  with  whom  they  lived.  At 
least,  I  should  guess  that  if  they  were, 
it  was  never  intentional.  Take  O'- 
Reilly, for  instance :  a  Fenian,  an  es- 
caped "convict,"  condemned  to  death 
by  an  English  court.  Did  he  in  any 
way  transfer  any  quite  legitimate  dis- 
like of  Englishmen  he  may  have  had, 
to  the  great-grandsons  of  Englishmen 
who,  in  his  time,  constituted  Boston 
society?  I  knew  O'Reilly,  and  cer- 
tainly never  saw  the  slightest  trace  of 
such  a  feeling  in  him.  He  was,  in  the 
highest  sense,  a  gentleman,  and  wholly 
a  vigorous,  broadly  developed  man.  He 
was  a  thinking  liberal  and  at  home  in 
the  atmosphere  of  English  liberal 
thought  which  produced  American 
democracy.  That  liberal  English  dem- 
ocratic thought  found  its  home  in  the 
group  of  men  who  later  formed  the 
Northern    Democratic    Part  v.      It    has 


been  lost  in  great  measure  in  the 
Northern  cities  and  it  has  at  least  been 
greatly  beclouded  in  the  South. 

That  is  by  the  way ;  the  important 
thing  in  this  discussion  is  that  many 
an  Irishman  coming  here  found  his 
true  place  in  that  atmosphere  and  be- 
came completely  part  of  it,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  brought  here  and 
developed  by  Englishmen  and  their 
descendants,  who  graduall}^  grew  away 
from  England  until  we  had  something 
new  and  definitely  "American."  That 
set  of  characteristics  we  call  American 
underwent  great  changes  because  of 
mass  immigration  coming  at  just  the 
time  when  our  whole  system  collapsed 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  strain  to  our 
institutions  and  to  our  ways  of  think- 
ing combined  with  the  coming  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  had  not  taken  part 
in  forming  them,  was  too  great  a  bur- 
den. That  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
"immigrant"  nor  is  it  "snobbery"  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  points  out 
that  historical  fact.  There  is  a  reason 
for  discussing  the  Irish  in  that  situa- 
tion :  it  is  simply  that  they  have  a  very 
important — and  perhaps  vital  position 
in  it.  To  leave  them  out  of  discussion 
would  be  absurd. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  the  only 
ones  coming  to  the  United  States  in  the 
mass  immigration  period  who  spoke 
the  same  language  as  the  natives.  That 
is  certainly  important,  if  anybody  will 
study  that  point,  for  it  made  them 
appem-  to  be  fully  part  of  the  native 
population  even  when  they  were  as 
foreign  to  it  as  any  other  newcomer. 
It  put  them  in  advance  for  elective 
political  office  before  many  of  them 
had  absorbed  the  customs  and  ways  of 
thought  which  had  grown  up  in  two 
hundred  years  before  their  arrival.  It 
would  not  have  made  much  difiference, 
perhaps,  if  their  coming  in  great  num- 
bers had  not  been  coincident  with  the 
period  of  disintegration  and  corrup- 
tion that  followed  (and  for  some  ten 
years  preceded)  the  Civil  War.  That 
corruption   on   every   hand   is   all    the 
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average  Irishman  saw;  it  is  small  won- 
der that  he  fell  into  it  as  typically 
"American."  It  took  men  like  O'- 
Reilly, Denis  McCarthy,  etc.  (true  suc- 
cessors to  the  Carrolls,  O'Donnells, 
Noylans,  SuUivans,  Fitzgeralds  of 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times)  to 
see  beneath  and  behind  those  condi- 
tions. 

That  situation  of  the  new  coming 
Irish  would  still  not  have  been  very 
important  and  would  have  worked  out 
all  right  in  time,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
vitally  important  fact  that  the  Irish 
are  the  backbone  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America.  They  control  the 
Church  and  they  control  Catholic  edu- 
cation. They  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy  and  clergy.  Nobody  in  his 
senses  begrudges  them  that  triumph 
after  the  centuries  of  oppression  they 
have  gone  through,  and  their  steadfast 
loyalty  to  the  faith.  They  have  found 
in  America  their  great  renaissance,  in 
liberties,  in  racial  aspirations,  in  reli- 
gion— Ijut,  coming  into  a  disintegrated 
America,  and  for  the  most  part,  com- 
ing from  the  oppressed  and  uneducat- 
ed portion  of  the  Irish  people,  many 
of  them  have  simply  discarded  or  not 
troubled  about  learning  American  tra- 
dition. If  it  meant  anything  to  them, 
it  was  a  survival  (and  a  degenerate  one 
at  that)  of  an  English  tradition  they 
hated,  a  tradition  of  a  Protestant, 
"foreign"  ruling  class.  I  think  if 
Denis  McCarthy  had  lived,  I  could 
have  shown  him  the  origins,  in  part  at 
least,  of  "nativist  arrogance"  right 
there.  I  do  not  deny  "nativist  ar- 
rogance" in  the  least.  I  consider  it  to 
be  normal  in  all  homogeneous  popula- 
tions, very  pronounced  in  Englishmen 
and  in  people  of  English  extraction, 
even  if  undesirable.  I  know  all  that  it 
implies,  for  I  have  myself  lived  in 
many  foreign  countries  and  have  been 
a  victim  of  it.  I  know  perfectly  well 
how  it  feels. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  in  all  this 
discussion  is:  (1)  that  we  are  in  a 
perilous  position  because  of  present 
citizenship  based  on  "racial  solidari- 
ty" of  widely  divergent  groups;    (2) 


because  so  many  of  these  groups  re- 
flect two  centuries  and  a  half  of  a  form- 
ed American  tradition,  and  (3)  that 
the  Irish  are  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  that  situation;  partly  be- 
cause of  common  language,  restored 
vigor,  intensified  and  aggressive  desire 
for  liberty;  and  partly  because  they 
control  the  administration  of  the 
Church  and  monopolize  Catholic  edu- 
cation. I  insist  that  it  is  important  to 
discuss  any  compact  group  of  men  who 
occupy  such  a  position  in  Church  and 
State,  and  that  it  is  legitimate  to  do 
so;  for  if  they  are  tending  to  reflect 
and  to  supersede  American  tradition 
already  formed  before  they  came  (as 
Protestants  say  they  are,  and  as  a 
great  many  leading  Catholic  church- 
men say  they  are),  then  there  is  no 
question  but  that  we  have  a  big  fight 
before  us,  and  we  might  as  well  get 
our  minds  clear  as  to  what  it  is  all 
about.  If  it  is  a  cut-and-dried  fight 
on  the  Catholic  religion,  that  is  one 
thing;  if  it  is  to  be  a  fight  between 
"natives"  and  "renaissance,"  that  is 
another  thing. 

To  anybody  who  understands  the 
course  of  American  history  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  have  had  a  colossal  break- 
down and  disintegration;  that  an  en- 
tirely new  population  poured  in  at 
the  lowest  tide  in  our  fortunes,  and, 
to  continue  the  "tidal"  analogy,  has 
formed  whirlpools  everywhere,  as  con- 
trary tides  do. 

Politicallj^,  what  remains  of  earlier 
aspirations  is  still  traceable  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  Republican 
Party  has  nothing  of  the  American 
tradition  in  it.  It  is  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  purely  materialistic  forces 
of  Europe  and  a  pioneer  country,  in 
combination.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  no  force  because  it  is  made  up  of 
all  the  dissatisfied  groups,  each  with  its 
own  particular  grievance ;  because  the 
materialistic  concept  does  appeal  to 
everybody  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, unless  there  is  an  overpowering, 
clearly  defined  ideal  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  does  not  possess  as  yet; 
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because  so  many  new  men  have  joined 
the  Democratic  Party  that  its  old 
American  idealism  has  been  almost  lost 
to  sight. 

If  you  look  at  things  on  that  line, 
and  if  anything  I  have  said  is  a  fact, 
do  the  Irish  belong  in  the  picture  or 


don 't  they  ?  Is  it  insulting  to  the  Irish 
to  assert  that  they  are  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  American 
situation — to  ask  publicly  if  they  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  posi- 
tion and  what  they  are  doing  with  it? 
"WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  SANDS 


How  President  Taft  Became  a  Freemason 


A  Masonic  contributor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  not  long  ago 
(Apr.  17,  1930)  brought  out  the  facts 
concerning  the  unusual  manner  in 
which  the  late  William  Howard  Taft 
w^as  made  a  Master  Mason  "at  sight" 
shortly  after  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency.    They  are  briefly  as  follows : 

Nearly  a  year  before  his  election 
Mr.  Taft  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, but  he  was  "prevented  from 
making  formal  application  through  a 
feeling  of  delicacy  in  view  of  his  can- 
didacy."  It  was  his  desire  to  be  affili- 
ated with  Kilwinning  Lodge  No.  356, 
F.  &  A.  M.,  for  the  reason  that  his 
father.  Judge  Alphonso  Taft,  had 
long  been  a  member  of  that  lodge. 

His  time  immediately  after  the 
presidential  election  had  been  occupied 
with  public  business  matters,  w^hich 
kept  him  away  from  the  city,  so  it  was 
"actually  impossible  to  confer  the  de- 
grees in  the  usual  manner,  which  would 
have  required  at  least  two  weeks  be- 
tween degrees." 

When  Mr.  Taft  was  returning  home 
from  a  trip  to  Panama,  it  was  learned 
he  would  be  in  Cincinnati  for  a  day 
or  two.  Accordingly  a  petition  w'as 
signed  by  William  B.  Melish  and  Levi 
C.  Goodale,  past  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  Jacob  H.  Bromwell, 
Grand  Secretary,  and  presented  to  the 
Grand  Master,  requesting  him  to  exer- 
cise the  extraordinary  prerogative 
vested  in  him  by  making  Mr.  Taft  a 
Master  Mason  "at  sight,"  during  the 
time  of  his  brief  visit  to  the  aiiy. 

The  Grand  Master  granted  the  peti- 
tion, and  named  a  committee  to  make 
arrangements    and    issue    invitations. 


placing  the  three  petitioners  on  that 
committee. 

The  invitations  were  eagerly  accept- 
ed. Grand  Masters  from  nineteen 
other  jurisdictions  were  present,  as 
well  as  numerous  past  Grand  Masters 
from  over  the  United  States. 

The  actual  ceremonies,  which  open- 
ed at  5  p.  m.  on  Feb.  18,  1909,  in  the 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  at  Cincinnati, 
lasted  but  half  an  hour,  and  the  entire 
meeting  concluded  wdthin  forty-five 
minutes. 

The  Grand  Master  of  Ohio  had  an- 
nounced that,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  he  declared  that 
convocation  of  Masons  to  be  an  "Oc- 
casional Lodge, ' '  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  upon  Mr.  Taft  the 
degrees  of  Entered  Apprentice,  Fellow 
Craft,  and  Master  Mason.  The  can- 
didate was  then  duly  initiated  and  in- 
structed in  the  Masonic  ritual,  and 
formal  proclamation  was  made  that 
Mr.  Taft  was  a  Master  Mason  in  good 
and  regular  standing. 

When  the  degrees  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  he  had  received 
a  Masonic  pin,  Mr.  Taft  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress declared : 

"I  am  glad  to  be  here,  and  to  be  a 
Mason.  It  does  me  good  to  feel  the 
thrill  that  comes  from  recognizing  on 
all  hands  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man." 

Before  the  ceremonies  concluded, 
and  after  several  other  speakers  had 
been  heard,  William  Homan,  Deputy 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  Scottish  Rite 
Masons,  for  New  York  State,  said : 

"Representing  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted   Scottish    Rite    of    Masonry,    I 
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might  say  that  the  unusual  manner  of 
making  President-elect  Taft  a  Mason 
is  but  another  unusual  link  in  the  un- 
usual chain  of  his  unusual  life.  For 
thirty  years  Brother  Taft  has  acted  in 
this  great  world 's  theater  in  star  parts, 
with  the  spotlight  on  his  every  action. 
God  and  nature  have  combined  in  his 
composition  all  the  qualities  that  blend 
in  the  perfect  man.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  reins  of 
government  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  whose  past  performances  are  a 
guarantee  of  the  future,  for  we  enter- 
tain that  feeling  of  restfulness  which 
is  born  of  a  sense  of  security  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  conclusions.  .  .  During 
the  forty-seven  years  which  followed 
the  making  of  George  Washing*ton  a 
Mason,  he  took  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  extol  the  Masonic  teach- 
ings, and  the  history  of  his  life  is  full 
of  incidents  proving  the  impress  of  the 
Fraternity  on  his  actions  [?!?].  Every 
good  man  who  is  not  yet  a  member  of 
our  Fraternity  is  an  uninitiated 
Mason,  be  his  race  or  his  creed  what  it 
may.  The  reallj^  good  man  regards 
every  man  as  his  brother,  whether  he 
be  a  Freemason  or  not.  He  is  prompt- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, who  will  do  his  brother  a  good 
turn,  though  he  may  never  have  met 
him  before  and  may  never  hope  to 
meet  him  again.  In  Brother  Taft  we 
find  the  qualities  that  make  good  Ma- 
sonic material,  and  he  will  no  doubt 
avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportun- 
ity to  witness  the  work  in  other  lodges, 
and  there  learn  the  instruction  which 
can  be  imparted  in  that  great  school 
which  aims  to  teach  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  self- 
government  by  the  Golden  Rule." 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  use  "Brother"  Taft 
made  of  the  opportunity  to  inform 
himself  of  the  true  nature  of  Masonry. 
Though  a  copy  of  Preuss'  book,  A 
Study  in  American  Freemasonry,  first 
published  in  1908  (5th  ed.,  1924,  Her- 
der) was  sent  to  him  when  the  daily 
press  printed  the  news  of  his  initiation, 
it   is  not  likely  that   he   ever  gave   it 


any  careful  study.  So  far  as  the 
general  public  is  aware,  however,  he 
was  not  at  any  time  an  active  Mason. 


Are  Our  Catholic  Hospitals 
Charitable  Institutions  ? 

The  people  of  California,  in  a  recent 
election,  voted  not  to  exempt  private, 
so-called  "non-profit"  hospitals  from 
taxation.  The  Tidings,  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Diocese  of  Los 
Angeles,  expressed  the  opinion  (Vol. 
XXXVI,  No.  46)  that  not  bigotry,  but 
well-founded  dissatisfaction  inspired 
this  decision.  It  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  any  or  all  of  the  hos- 
pitals seeking  exemption  were  really 
"non-profit."  Translated  into  the 
language  of  the  common  people,  this 
objection  was :  Are  modern  private 
hospitals  really  charitable  institutions? 
Do  they  render  enough  free  service  to 
the  deserving  poor  to  merit  the  privi- 
lege of  tax  exemption?  The  voters  of 
California  answered  this  question  in 
the  negative. 

A  vote  on  the  same  question  would 
probably  result  in  a  similar  decision 
elsewhere.  For  hospitals,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  have  lost  their  former  good 
reputation  as  charitable  institutions. 
"One  has  but  to  hear  the  comments  of 
ordinary  people,"  says  the  Tidings, 
"to  know  that  the  charge  is  made  on 
all  sides  that  the  needy  poor  are  not 
relieved  even  in  our  Catholic  hospitals, 
that  the  only  place  they  can  hope  to 
find  a  welcome  is  in  a  public  institu- 
tion." There  may  be  ample  exten- 
uating circumstances — thus  our  hos- 
pitals are  carrying  exceedingly  heavy 
financial  burdens — but  it  is  just  as  well 
for  the  hospital  Sisters  to  face  the  fact 
that  an  ever  increasing  number  of  even 
our  best  Catholic  people,  particularly 
of  the  poor  and  middle  class,  have  be- 
come sceptical  on  the  subject  of  the 
charity  they  do.  In  other  words,  the 
impression  is  fairly  general  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  our  Catholic  hospitals 
are  no  longer,  as  they  ought  to  be  and 
once  were,  charitable  institutions,  en- 
titled to  due  consideration  as  such. 
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The  subject  ought  to  be  seriously 
discussed  with  a  view  to  changing  a 
condition    of    affairs    which    is    very 


deplorable  and  certain,  if  it  continues, 
to  result  in  great  injury  to  the  Cath- 
olic cause.     .  C.D.U. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Apostle  of  Wisconsin 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  Borgia  Steck,   O.F.M.,  Ph.D. 


The  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  Hisfonj 
(Vol.  XV,  No.  1,  September,  1931,  p. 
108)  notes  the  dedication,  on  June  10 
at  Green  Bay,  of  a  statue  entitled  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Northwest."  The  statue 
comprises  three  figures;  viz.,  an  In- 
dian, standing  for  the  aborigines  of 
the  Northwest,  Claude  Allouez,  repre- 
senting its  pioneer  missionaries,  and 
Nicolas  Perrot,  symbolizing  its  earliest 
industrial  pursuits. 

What  mainly  interests  the  present 
writer  is  the  fact  that  the  designers  of 
the  statue  chose  Claude  Allouez  to  rep- 
resent the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Northwest.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
how  this  heroic  and  indefatigable  labor- 
er in  God's  vineyard  is  at  last  getting 
the  recognition  he  so  justly  deserves. 
If  in  the  case  of  a  missionary  the  al- 
lotment of  a  place  in  Catholic  Ameri- 
can history  ought  to  'be  determined  by 
length  of  service  and  by  actual  achieve- 
ment and  influence,  then  posterity  in 
general  certainly  overlooked  Claude 
Allouez,  and  Wisconsin  in  particular 
evidently  disregarded  history  when  se- 
lecting its  representative  for  Statuary 
Hall  at  Washington. 

Claude  Allouez  came  to  Canada  in 
1658,  set  out  for  the  Northwest  in  1665, 
and  died  in  1689  at  the  Miami  mission 
in  southern  Michigan.  For  a  quarter- 
century  he  evangelized  and  explored 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  western  and 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
During  these  years  he  came  in  contact 
with  practically  all  the  Indian  tribes 
that  inhabited  or  visited  these  regions. 
All  told,  his  term  of  service  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  was  longer 
than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries 
in  New  France  and  nearly  five  times 
as  long  as  that  of  his  fellow  Jesuit, 
Jacques  Marquette.  While  active  in 
the  Northwest,  his  influence  among  the 


Indians  was  exceptional — a  fact  we 
may  regard  as  evidence,  since  the  rec- 
ords do  not  tell  us,  that  he  must  have 
known  many  of  the  native  languages. 
Especially  in  those  pioneer  days,  a 
missionary 's  influence  over  the  Indians 
was  conditioned  by  his  knowledge  of 
their  language. 

Certain  it  is  that  Allouez  was  the 
first  Jesuit  who  met  and  treated  with 
the  Illinois  Indians;  the  first  who 
studied  and  mastered  their  language ; 
the  first  who  learned  from  them  the 
existence  of  the  Mississippi  River,  its 
direction,  and  its  approximate  name; 
the  first  who  conceived  a  theory  as  to 
where  it  emptied ;  the  first  who  found 
out  that  it  could  be  reached  by  sailing 
down  the  Wisconsin.  Eagerlj-  he  wait- 
ed for  an  opportunity  to  reach  and 
explore  this  river  and,  as  Kellogg 
states  (The  French  Regime  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Northwest,  p.  192),  "de- 
sired to  be  the  apostle  to  the  Illinois" 
who  lived  on  its  banks  and  invited 
him  to  their  country.  In  fact,  as  the 
same  writer  notes  (iMdem,  p.  166,  note 
62)  on  the  authority  of  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lations, Allouez  actually  visited  the  Il- 
linois Indians  in  their  village  of  Kas- 
kaskia  on  the  Illinois  River.  This  was 
in  the  summer  of  1673,  during  the  time 
that  the  Jolliet  expedition  was  ex- 
ploring the  Mississippi  River,  /.  e.,  be- 
tween May  and  September.  Usually 
left  unnoticed  and  therefore  not  gen- 
erally known  is  the  further  fact  that 
Allouez  composed  for  Marquette,  prob- 
ably after  the  latter 's  appointment  for 
the  Illinois  mission,  a  booklet  of  pray- 
ers and  instructions  in  the  Illinois 
language.  This  booklet,  in  manuscript, 
still  exists.  Its  OAvner  got  out  a  facsi- 
mile edition  of  it  some  years  ago,  and 
of  this  edition  the  i)resent  writer  ex- 
amined a  copy  which  tlie  owner  of  the ' 
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precious  manuscript  loaned  him  for 
this  purpose.  On  the  last  page  facing 
the  cover  is  written:  ''Fait  par  le  P. 
CI.  Allouez  pour  le  P.  Marquette." 
Like  the  body  of  the  text,  this  note  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Allouez. 

In  connection  with  Allouez 's  visit 
and  sojourn  in  Kaskaskia,  it  would 
be  interesting  and  gratifying  to  know 
how  long  he  remained  there  among  the 
Illinois  and  whether  he  was  still  there 
when  JoUiet  and  his  companions,  ap- 
proximately in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, 1673,  passed  and  presumably 
stopped  at  this  village.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Jesuit  Relations  were  suppress- 
ed in  1672,  in  which  year  the  last  one 
was  published.  Indeed,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  Jolliet  expedition.  But 
it  fails  to  throw  light  on  the  above- 
mentioned  problems.  Otherwise  so 
prolix  concerning  the  Illinois  Indians 
and  their  country,  the  account  is  just 
at  this  stage  of  the  expedition  striking- 
ly meager  and  disappointing. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  for  what 
Marquette  knew  of  the  Illinois  Indians 
and  the  Mississippi  River  he  was  in 
large  measure  indebted  to  Allouez.  The 
fame  for  missionary  achievements  and 
exploring  enterprises  that  is  tradition- 
ally given  to  Marquette  belongs  on 
more  than  one  score  historically  to 
Allouez.  For  this  reason  every  truth- 
loving  student  of  early  Catholic  Ameri- 
can history  heartily  welcomes  and  en- 
dorses such  public  recognition  and 
homage  as  was  accorded  at  Green  Bay 
to  the  Apostle  of  Wisconsin. 


Collections  of  Letters 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Frederick  P. 
Kenkel,  K.S.G-.,  says  in  his  annual  re- 
port as  Director  of  the  Central  Bureau 
of  the  Catholic  Central  Society  of 
America    (p.  9)  : 

"A  small  but  important  feature  of 
our  historical  collections  is  the  cor- 
respondence between  men  of  promi- 
nence in  the  Catholic  movement.  One 
highly  appreciated  assortment  of  such 


letters  now  in  our  hands  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Preuss,  editor  The  Fort- 
nightly Review  and  author  of  such 
works  as  Pohle-Preuss  Dogmatic  Theol- 
ogy and  Koch-Preuss  Moral  Theology, 
etc.  It  comprises  the  correspondence 
carried  on  during  many  years  between 
Mr.  Preuss  and  numerous  important 
personages,  and  that  conducted  be- 
tween his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
Preuss,  distinguished  convert,  and 
editor  of  Amerika,  of  St.  Louis,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  men  of  his 
day.  These  voluminous  collections 
have  been  alphabetically  arranged  and 
placed  in  fourteen  steel  letter  files 
during  the  past  business  year.  Al- 
though their  use  is  subject  to  restric- 
tions at  present,  these  letters  are  in 
themselves  a  source  of  valuable  in- 
formation and  a  type  of  collections 
that  in  the  course  of  time  should  find 
their  way  into  our  files. 

"Another  collection,  previously  as- 
signed to  us,  is  that  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  late  Msgr.  Borne- 
mann,  one-time  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  which  deals  with  the  C. 
Y.  and  the  once  famous  Katholikentage 
held  in  our  country.  Msgr.  Borne- 
mann  was  closely  connected  with  these 
'  Catholic  Days ',  and  these  letters  offer 
much  source  material  on  the  period 
and  the  movement  in  question.  Other 
letters  contained  in  the  same  assign- 
ment are  likewise  of  value.  All  of  them 
have  been  filed  as  was  the  Preuss  con- 
tribution. 

"Similar  collections  should  be  de- 
posited with  us  for  safekeeping  and 
reference,  or  contributed  outright,  for 
their  value  as  documents." 

We  reprint  this  passage  from  Mr. 
Kenkel's  report,  not  because  we  feel  we 
deserve  any  praise  for  what  we  have 
done  in  turning  over  the  "archives" 
of  the  F.  R.  with  other  valuable  docu- 
ments to  the  Central  Bureau — it  was 
a  great  relief  to  us  to  put  them  where 
we  knew  they  would  be  properly  taken 
care  of  and  put  to  good  use  after  we 
are  dead  and  gone — but,  pour  en- 
courager  les  autres,  to  encourage  others 
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who  are  in  possession  of  papers  of  his- 
torical interest  to  entrust  them  to  the 
Bureau,   which   now   has   a   fire-proof 


library  building  with  locked  vaults  at 
its  headquarters,  3835  Westminster 
Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Hearst  Press — a  Dangerous  Enemy  of  the  Church 


The  Tidings,  official  organ  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, accurately  characterizes  the 
Hearst  press  as  follows  (Vol.  XXXVI, 
No.  41)  : 

"The  Hearst  papers  are  the  queerest 
mixture  of  the  admirable  and  blame- 
worthy imaginable.  It  is  no  trick  to 
find  the  praise  of  noble  aspirations  and 
the  flaunting  of  rank  indecencies  on 
the  same  page  of  almost  any  edition 
of  a  Hearst  sheet.  Mr.  Hearst  does  not 
through  his  papers  attack  religion  and 
morality  directly.  But  it  is  the  merest 
cant  to  say,  as  did  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  that 
'this  paper  is  a  reverent  paper.'  Any 
newspaper  that  propagandizes  phoney 
philosophies  and  barnyard  indecencies 
to  the  extent  that  Hearst's  papers  do 
is  not  a  'reverent  paper,'  no  matter 
how  much  it  professes  to  'believe  in 
religion'  or  'supports  the  efforts  and 
activities  of  the  churches,  and  realizes 
the  good  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
do  in  the  world.' 

"Mr.  Hearst's  irreverence  is  not 
direct.  He  is,  perhaps,  freer  than  any 
other  publisher  with  his  space  wliere 
religious  activities  are  concerned.  He 
covers  great  Catholic  events,  as  a  rule, 
rather  thoroughly.  No,  it  is  not  what 
the  Hearst  papers  refuse  to  publish 
that  gives  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  the 
stuff  they  print  day  in  and  day  out 
that  reflects  a  basic  pagan  outlook  on 
life. 

"The  attack  on  religion  in  the 
Hearst  papers  is  indirect,  but  none 
the  less  vicious  and  undermining  for 
that  reason.  They  do  not  destroy  faith 
so  much  through  the  head  as  through 
the  heart.  Anyone  with  an  ounce  of 
brains  can  see  clear  through  the  Hearst 
papers.  Men  are  weakest  in  the  heart ; 
most  sensitive  to  the  lure  of  the  flesh 
and   the   world.      The    Hearst   papers 


glorify  these  elements,  so  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  religion.  That  is  why 
thej^  are  dangerous.  In  the  most  im- 
portant things  of  all,  true  values  and 
right  standards  of  living,  they  are 
viciously  wrong. 

"In  spite  of  Mr.  Hearst's  willing- 
ness to  publicize  the  Catholic  Church, 
both  locallj^  and  internationally,  his 
papers  constitute  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  freedom  of  Catholic  education  in 
the  coujitry.  They  do  not  attack 
parish  schools  directly,  as  do  certain 
bigots.  They  ignore  them,  glorifying 
the  public  schools,  with  their  neglect 
of  religion,  striving  more  and  more  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  only 
school  fit  for  an  American  child  is  the 
one  that  dares  not  mention  the  name 
of  God.  The  Hearst  papers  are  for 
godless  education.  They  are  for  the 
federalization  of  education.  Tliey  do 
not  believe  in  educational  justice.  The 
Catholic  people  have  no  greater  ene- 
mies than  those  who  oppose  their 
school  sj^stem,  either  directly  or  by  im- 
plication. Mr.  Hearst's  educational 
position  classifies  him  at  once  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States." 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
papers  thus  characterized  should  be 
widely  read  by  Catholics  wherever 
they  are  published,  in  a  number  of 
large  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Yet  this  is  an  undeniable  fact,  so  much 
so  that  the  opinion  has  repeatedly  been 
expressed  by  close  observers  that  in 
certain  cities  the  Hearst  papers  could 
hardly  flourish  as  they  do  were  it  not 
for  the  support  they  receive  from  the 
Catholic  section  of  the  population.  In 
Chicago,  some  years  ago,  to  the  horror 
of  many  visiting  prelates,  priests,  and 
laymen,  a  local  Hearst  paper  was  made 
the  official  organ  of  the  International 
Eucharistic  Congress.    Facts  like  these 
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must  be  taken  into  due  consideration 
when  we  discuss  the  probable  causes  of 
the  enormous  "leakage"  of  the  Church 
in  America.  No  Catholic  can  read  a 
Hearst  paper  regularly  without  suffer- 
ing damage  to  his  faith  and  morals. 
Yet,  though  this  fact  is  widely  recog- 
nized, one  rarely  finds  it  properly  dealt 
with,  chiefly  because  the  Hearst  press 
caters  to  the  weaknesses  of  Catholics 
and  by  the  large  and  seemingly  sym- 
pathetic publicity  it  gives  to  Catholic 
events,  fools  many  of  them  into  the 
belief  that  it  favors  the  progress  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  whereas  in  reality  it 
is  day  by  day  insidiously  undermining 
both  faith  and  morals. 

If  that  much-discussed  Fourth  Plen- 
ary Council  of  the  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
meets  while  conditions  are  as  they  are 
now,  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  im- 
portant subject  for  its  debates  and 
decrees  than  the  duty  of  Catholics  as  a 
body  towards  the  press  and  the  necess- 
ity of  creating  a  string  of  Catholic 
dailies  to  oppose  and  nullify  the  in- 
fluence of  the  newspapers  that  are  do- 
ing the  devil's  work  among  us. 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


A  peace  banner  has  beeu  designed 
by  Nicholas  Roerich  of  the  Roerich 
Museum,  New  York,  as  a  means  of 
protecting,  by  international  agree- 
ment, cathedrals,  universities,  libraries, 
museums,  and  other  cultural  centers. 
The  Roerich  "Peace  Pact,"  which  in- 
cludes the  use  of  the  "Banner  of 
Peace,"  provides  that  this  banner  be 
universally  recognized  as  proclaiming 
the  inviolability,  in  peace  as  in  war,  of 
all  monuments  of  culture  and  religion. 
At  the  recent  International  Peace  Con- 
ference held  in  Bruges  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  Russia,  where 
churches  are  being  systematically 
destroyed  even  in  peace  time.  Pope 
Pius  XI  sent  his  blessing  and  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference. 


Disgust  with  both  the  old  political 
parties  in  these  dour  times  again  leads 
to  loud  demands  for  a  new  political 
party  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of 
the  common  people.  But  there  is  not 
much  hope  in  this  direction.  Within 
the  life-time  of  present-day  observers 
the  task  of  establishing  a  new  political 
party  has  been  attempted  twice  under 
promising  conditions.  The  People's 
Party,  which  was  organized  in  a  time 
of  serious  commercial  and  financial 
depression  (1892),  carried  several 
States,  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  enforced  a  large  part  of  its 
doctrine  on  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  in  the  end  swallowed  it  up.  The 
Progressive  Party,  org^anized  in  1912 
by  the  late  R.  M.  LaFollette  and  an- 
nexed by  Theodore  Roosevelt  by 
methods  not  unlike  those  by  which  he 
"took"  Panama,  practically  disap- 
peared when  its  two  great  champions 
vanished.  Since  the  days  of  the 
"Pops"  and  the  Progressives  the  reg- 
ulars in  both  of  the  old  parties  have 
buttressed  their  position  by  means  of 
laws,  passed  ostensibly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ballot  and  the  purification 
of  elections,  but  in  effect  calculated  to 
make  independence  in  politics  increas- 
ingly difficult  and  to  render  the  con- 
trol of  the  political  bosses  more  se- 
cure. 


The  model  American  citizen  doesn't 
amount  to  much  if  he  isn  't  a  "  working 
model."— A.F.K. 


A  two-reel  motion  picture,  called 
' '  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, ' '  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
in  that  city,  is  the  first  complete  motion 
picture  ever  made  of  the  Mass  in  this 
country.  Orate  Fratres  (Vol.  V,  No. 
11)  says  of  it:  "One  of  the  features 
of  this  film  is  that  'close-ups'  have 
been  made  of  each  act  of  the  celebrant. 
....  The  first  scene  opens  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  where  the 
priest  is  shown  vesting  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Mass.  As  the  priest  vests, 
screen  titles  designate  each  vestment, 
from  the  amice  to  the  biretta.  Label 
titles  are  also  given  to  the  altar  scenes 
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marking  the  tabernacle,  candlesticks, 
crucifix,  vessel,  veil,  missal,  Secret 
cards,  credence  table  with  cruets, 
basin,  towel,  and  bell.  In  the  scenes 
taken  in  the  sanctuary  every  action  of 
the  celebrant  is  brought  into  full  view. 
From  the  Offertory  to  the  Communion, 
'close-ups'  show  every  act  of  the  cele- 
brant in  full  view  from  the  time  he 
uncovers  the  chalice  until  it  is  covered 
again  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. ' ' 


A  writer  in  the  Southwest  Courier 
notes  the  effect  of  the  depression  on 
religious  activities  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. He  says  that  attendance  at 
Mass  on  weekdays  has  fallen  off 
notably,  and  the  practice  of  devotions 
which  were  popular  a  few  years  ago, 
has  decreased  everywhere.  Parishes 
have  suffered  because  their  people  no 
longer  feel  the  obligation  of  attending 
Mass  in  their  own,  but  drift  aimlessly 
to  other  parish  churches.  The  Omaha 
True  Voice  (Vol.  XXX,  No.  39)  sus- 
pects that  this  condition  is  rather  wide- 
spread throughout  the  country.  "It 
would  be  interesting  to  know,"  re- 
marks this  paper,  "what  effect  the  un- 
employment situation  is  having  on 
parishes  in  some  of  the  large  industrial 
centers  of  the  East.  If  depression  of 
farm  prices  and  the  break  of  oil  pros- 
perity in  Oklahoma  can  produce  such 
religious  restlessness  in  that  section, 
we  would  expect  that  unemployment 
in  the  larger  centers  would  have  even 
worse  effects.  AVe  are  now  beginning 
to  realize  the  folly  of  money  chasing." 


We  read  in  the  Centrai-Blatt  and 
Social  Justice  (Vol.  XXIV,  No.  7)  : 
"Among  the  theological  works  written 
by  the  distinguished  German-American 
convert,  Dr.  Eduard  Preuss,  before  his 
conversion  there  was  one  opposing  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
This  volume,  which  reveals  the  learned 
author  to  have  devoted  much  time 
searching  all  available  sources,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  arguments 
to  sustain  his  thesis,  was  even  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  at 
Edinburgh    in    1867.      The    translator 


was  George  Gladstone,  with  whom  Dr. 
Preuss  may  have  established  contact 
during  a  sojoiirn  in  Scotland.  For  this 
country  he  had  a  predilection,  which 
he  admitted  in  some  of  his  articles, 
published  in  the  daily  Amerika,  whose 
editor  he  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. ' ' 


The  cuneiform  tablets  discovered 
last  winter  at  Ras-Shamra  in  Syria 
show — if  we  can  accept  the  view  of  the 
French  scholars  engaged  on  their  de- 
cipherment— that  the  use  of  the  al- 
phabet can  be  carried  four  centuries 
past  its  earliest  proven  date,  and  it 
may  yet  develop  that  our  own  Western 
lettering  has  a  direct  connection  with 
this  stylized  wedge-script  of  3,300 
years  ago.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  recent  excavations  at  Ras- 
Shamra  is  the  discovery  that  a  purely 
alphabetical  script  was  being  applied 
to  a  Semitic  language  in  about  the  13th 
century  B.  C.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  thought  that  the  Phoenician  al- 
phabet was  not  much  older  than  the 
ninth-century  Moabite  Stone.  Recent- 
ly, however,  a  Phoenician  inscription 
was  found  at  Byblos  and  this  was 
dated  by  certain  accompanying  objects 
to  the  Ramesside  period,  about  the  13th 
century.  The  new  inscriptions  of  Ras- 
Shamra  are  not  written  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet,  but  in  a  much  simpli- 
fied form  of  the  cuneiform  script, 
which  reduces  its  hundreds  of  syllabic 
signs  to  28  alphabetical  letters.  This 
new  discovery  does  not,  therefore,  in 
itself  prove  that  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet (from  which  the  Greek,  and  hence 
our  own,  were  directly  formed)  was  in 
use  in  the  13th  centur}^  but  it  does 
show  that  the  alphabetic  idea  had  then 
been  discovered,  and  renders  it  by  so 
much  the  more  likely  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  itself  may  have  been 
already  invented,  as  the  finders  of  the 
Ahiram  sarcophagus  supposed. 


The  committee  that  is  preparing 
matter  for  debate  at  the  coming  ecu- 
menical synod  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches  of  the  East,  publishes  a  re- 
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port  from  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  in  which  Freemason- 
ry is  denounced  as  an  even  greater 
danger  to  the  Church  than  Bolshevism. 
The  reason  given  is  that  Freemasonry 
is  ''new  Arianism, "  i.  e.,  a  modern 
form  of  the  heresy  of  Arius,  who 
denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
"We  say  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  the  only  true  religion,  but  they  deny 
the  Gospel  and  the  Christ,  putting 
Him  on  the  same  level  with  Moses, 
Buddha,  and  Mohammed."  The  Or- 
thodox Eastern  Church  in  this  matter 
is  more  clear-sighted  than  American 
Protestantism,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  sects  like  the  Missouri 
Lutheran  Synod. 


In  recent  years,  schools  of  journal- 
ism have  become  the  fashion,  and  every 
college,  no  matter  how  poor  or  how 
small,  feels  it  must  have  one.  The  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors recently  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  these  schools.  The  committee 
reached  the  conclusion  that  schools  of 
journalism  should  limit  their  work  to 
two-year  courses,  because  "there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  profession"  to 
justify  a  young  man  spending  four 
years  in  preparation  for  it.  The  com- 
mittee further  recommended  that  the 
first  year  of  the  course  be  devoted  to 
the  liberal  arts  and  the  second  to  tech- 
nical instruction.  It  also  found  that 
there  is  an  overproduction  in  gradu- 
ates and  a  need  of  more  competent  in- 
structors. These  schools  of  journal- 
ism, in  our  opinion,  wall  never  amount 
to  much,  unless  they  are  made  strictly 
post-graduate,  i.  e.,  limited  to  college 
graduates,  and  conducted  by  practical 
journalists  who  know  their  profession 
thoroughly. 


We  have  occasionally  called  atten- 
tion to  the  manifold  and  wide-spread 
exaggerations  in  the  matter  of  devo- 
tions among  present-day  Catholics. 
They  lead  to  many  evils,  one  of  which 
Father  F.  M.  De  Zulueta,  S.J.,  points 
out  in  an  article  on  "The  Leakage 
Problem"    written    for    Stella    Maris 


magazine.  The  Jesuit  writer  deplores 
"unsubstantial  training"  as  a  source 
of  leakage  in  the  Church.  He  believes 
that  ' '  laying  too  much  stress  on  multi- 
plied special  devotions,  pious  external 
observances,  hymn-singing,  processions, 
badges,  the  cult  of  particular  saints  ac- 
cording to  the  devout  vogue  of  the 
day  —  even  —  much  as  one  regrets 
having  to  say  it— even  devotion  to  the 
'Little  Flower,'  will  do  little  towards 
steadying  and  solidifying  a  practical, 
self-denying  Catholic  faith  in  pupils." 
Father  Zulueta  does  not  deny  the 
spiritual  value  of  these  accessories  of 
religion,  but  insists  that  "they  are  ac- 
cessories only."  "Be  it  remarked," 
he  continues,  "the  aforesaid  accesso- 
ries will  infallibly  be  dropped — in 
part,  if  not  wholly — by  the  young  upon 
entering  the  big  world,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances for  which  they  will  be 
guiltless.  If,  then,  they  have  never  ac- 
quired at  school  a  firm  habit  of  self- 
control,  applicable  to  all  circum- 
stances, there  will  be  little  left  of  their 
early  training  wherewith  to  battle  with 
the  world." 


I  asked  Mr.  Chesterton  how  G.  K.'s 
Weekly  was  getting  along.  He  said 
it  was  not  a  money-making  venture,  be- 
cause no  capitalist  was  backing  it,  but 
that  he  kept  it  alive  in  the  hope  that 
the  idea  it  keeps  repeating  would  some 
day  make  an  impression  in  the  mud 
that  is  known  as  the  British  mind. — 
Gordon  O'Neill  in  the  San  Francisco 
Monitor. 


In  preparation  for  the  dedication  of 
the  George  Washington  Masonic  Na- 
tional Memorial  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
next  May,  "Bro."  J.  Hugo  Tatsch,  in 
a  volume  just  from  the  press  of  the 
Macoy  Company,  New  York  City, 
gives  alleged  "Facts  About  George 
Washington  as  a  Freemason. ' '  Details 
of  Washington's  age  at  initiation,  ab- 
sence of  proof  that  he  ever  received 
other  (higher)  degrees,  and  excerpts 
from  his  Masonic  correspondence  are 
presented  and  discussed  by  the  author, 
who  is  a  well-known  Masonic  historian 
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and  publicist.  He  brings  out  several 
new  facts,  for  instance,  that  Washing- 
ton's first  biographer,  the  Rev.  Mason 
Locke  ("Parson")  Weems,  promulga- 
tor of  the  much  derided  cherry-tree 
story,  was  a  member  of  Dumfries 
(Va.)  Lodge  No.  50,  which  surrender- 
ed its  charter  in. 1846.  Those  who  are 
tempted  to  repeat  the  story  that  Wash- 
ington was  made  ' '  General  Grand 
Master"  of  Masons  in  the  U.  S.,  will 
find  in  this  book  ample  refutation  of 
this  assertion. 


An  observant  reader,  noting  a  good 
many  resemblances  between  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  now  be- 
ing re-edited  by  Fr.  Herbert  Thurston, 
S.J.,  and  the  late  Baring  Gould's  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  might  suspect  that  some- 
thing like  plagiarism  had  taken  place. 
In  the  third  volume  of  the  revised  edi- 
tion, recently  published,  Fr.  Thurston 
admits  that  this  is  true,  but  adds  that 
"the  fault  lies  rather  with  Mr.  Baring 
Gould  than  with  the  present  editors  of 
Butler,  "because  the  former  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  took  whole  passages,  some- 
times whole  pages,  Avithout  any 
acknowledgment  from  Butler. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Spain,  the  home  of 
Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  has  turned 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which 
Ignatius  founded.  Suffering,  however, 
is  the  badge  of  the  Jesuits.  Their 
persecution  was  prayed  for  and  fore- 
told by  their  founder.  Many  have 
been  the  trials  which  the  Society  of 
Jesus  has  endured,  but  it  still  carries 
on  for  Jesus  Christ.  Spain  will  be  the 
loser  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.- — 
Baltimore  Catholic  Review. 


The  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  explain  away  the  hold  she  has  over 
her  children  and  the  numerous  con- 
verts she  makes  each  year,  often  say 
that  her  appeal  is  not  to  reason,  but 
to  the  senses,  by  such  means  as  in- 
cense, flowers,  candles,  bright  lights, 
beautiful  vestments,  and  the  general 
picturesqueness  of  her  ritual.     Mr.  G. 


K.  Chesterton,  who  for  years  has  been 
appealing  to  reason  and  doing  his  best 
to  make  people  think  for  themselves,  is 
one  notable  convert  who  was  not  in- 
fluenced in  any  such  manner,  as  he 
himself  tells  in  his  book.  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Rome.  He  saj's :  "I  was  myself 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church  in 
a  small  tin  shed,  painted  brick-red, 
which  stood  among  the  sculleries  and 
out-houses  of  a  railway  hotel.  That 
represents,  with  great  exactitude,  the 
precise  extent  to  which  I  was  or  am 
influenced  by  exquisite  architecture,  or 
alluring  music,  or  storied  windows 
casting  a  dim  religious  light." 


Every  now  and  again,  voices  are 
raised  in  debate  over  our  Catholic 
press.  On  such  occasions  the  remark  is 
usually  heard  that  the  American  Cath- 
olic press  is,  in  the  main,  intellectual- 
ly bankrupt.  Whatever  the  final  ver- 
dict may  be,  it  is  only  fair  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  not  all  our 
periodicals  deserve  this  reproach.  The 
Catholic  World,  for  example,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Father  Gillis,  is 
represe'ntative  of  the  best  in  American 
Catholic  life.  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  Mr.  J.  F.  Moore  declares  in  his 
book,  Will  America  Become  Catholic?, 
that  Catholicism  is  not  at  present  con- 
tributing notably  to  American  society, 
such  periodicals  as  the  Catholic  World 
give  us  some  reason  to  hope  that  per- 
haps a  better  day  lies  ahead. 


The  Albertus  Magnus  Institute,  re- 
cently installed  in  the  former  premises 
of  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Cologne, 
Germany,  is  the  development  of  the 
Academy  of  Blessed  Albertus  Magnus, 
founded  ten  years  ago  on  the  initiative 
of  Cardinal  Schulte.  For  a  decade 
this  institution  has  received  students  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  published  sev- 
eral monographs,  and  organized  cours- 
es of  lectures  and  debates  on  philosoph- 
ical subjects.  Following  on  a  resolu- 
tion, passed  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Goerres  Society  in  Cologne,  in 
1930,  that  a  new  complete  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  works   of  Blessed  Albert 
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should  be  published,  Cardinal  Schulte 
declared  that  the  Academy  would  un- 
dertake this  task,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently moved  to  its  new  quarters  and 
assumed  a  new  name.  The  Institute 
is  now  housed  near  the  famous  con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  lodged 
Blessed  Albert,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  other  great  medieval  theologians. 
It  is  directed  by  Father  Bernhard 
Geyer,  who  is  assisted  by  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Ostler.  Their  immediate  task  is  the 
compilation  of  an  inventory  of  all  the 
manuscripts  of  Blessed  Albertus  Mag- 
nus and  the  printing  of  his  unpublish- 
ed works. 


It  is  amazing  that,  in  spite  of  the 
economic  difficulties  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  as  a  whole  find  themselves 
at  present,  the  Catholic  element  among 
them  apparently  supports  such  ex- 
cellent magazines  as  Stella  Maris.  It  is 
a  sodality  magazine,  and  as  we  read  it 
from  month  to  month,  we  wonder 
whether  the  sodality  movement  in 
England  is  in  the  same  shaky  posi- 
tion as  among  us.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  excellence  of  its  liter- 
ary organ  is  an  index  of  greater  vital- 
ity. 


To  take  up  the  position  that  the 
sensus  fideliurn  is  justified  not  only  in 
dogmatic  matters,  but  also  in  their  de- 
votions and  historical  beliefs,  would 
enormousl.y  simplify  the  problem  of 
Catholic  apologetics,  if  only  such  a 
line  of  defence  were  possible.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  not  possible,  and 
the  action  of  the  Holy  See  itself  has 
proved  the  impossibility  to  demonstra- 
tion. To  take  a  single  example,  the 
baptism  of  Constantine  by  Pope  Syl- 
vester and  the  subsequent  donation  to 
the  papacy  by  the  Emperor  of  a  vast 
temporal  jurisdiction,  were  beliefs  ac- 
cepted throughout  Christendom  for 
centuries,  without  a  single  voice  being 
raised  in  protest.  The  story  of  the 
Emperor's  leprosy  with  its  fa*ntastic 
details  was  recounted  in  the  lessons 
of  the  Roman  Breviary,  and  the  Dona- 
tion   of    Constantine,    though    by    no 


means  so  much  use  was  made  of  it  as 
the  assailants  of  papal  authority  have 
pretended,  was  nevertheless  appealed 
to  in  official  documents  by  more  than 
one  of  St.  Peter's  successors.  It  was 
only  in  the  fifteenth  century  that 
doubts  began  to  be  expressed,  and  it 
was  not  until  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  that  the  more  extravagant 
features  regarding  the  alleged  baptism 
were  removed  from  the  Breviary. — Fr. 
Herbert  Thurston",  S.J.,  in  The  Month. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Wolfson,  in  an  article  in 
the  Speculum  (Vol.  VI,  No.  3)  gives 
the  outline  of  an  important  scheme  for 
the  publication  of  a  "Corpus  Commen- 
tariorum  Averrois  in  Aristotelem," 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Medi- 
eval Academy  of  America.  If  this 
project,  which  is  planned  on  a  grand 
scale,  is  carried  out,  as  we  hope  it  wall 
be,  it  will  provide  a  splendid  instru- 
ment of  research  for  students  of  medi- 
eval philosophy  and  throw  light  on  the 
relations  of  such  masters  of  Scholasti- 
cism as  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Averroes 
and,  through  him,  to  Aristotle  himself, 
"il  maestro  di  color  che  sanno,"  as 
Dante  calls  him. 


Being  tourists  here  on  earth,  we 
must  pay  close  attention  to  the  detour 
and  warning  signs  on  the  road  to 
Heaven. — A.F.K. 


Capitalism  has  to  its  credit  a  record 
of  marvelous  progress  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  a  record  of  oppression,  of 
wide-spread,  despairing  poverty.  No 
economic  formula  can  insure  an  ab- 
solutely impartial  distribution  of 
wealth.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
Capitalism  that  cannot  feed  its  work- 
ers has  failed.  It  is  going  the  way  of 
Feudalism.  Another  economic  evolu- 
tion is  in  progress.  We  are  too  close 
to  evdnts  to  see  clearly  whither  it  is 
leading.  Russia  represents  one  clear- 
cut  direction.  Popes  Leo  XIII  and 
Pius  XI  have  sketched  the  outlines  of 
a  peaceful  new  order.  Thus  far  their 
principles  have  found  no  general  ac- 
ceptance.   Anyone  who  is  history-wise, 
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must  realize  that  the  end  of  Capital- 
ism, as  we  knew  it,  is  impending. — 
Msgr.  J.  B.  Culemans,  Ph.D.,  in  the 
Catholic  Daily  Tribune. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  Fr.  Herbert 
Thurston,  S.J.,  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  revision  of  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  puts  English  Catholics  on  their 
guard  against  the  Gladstonbury  myth 
about  the  supposed  coming  to  England 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  with  the  Holy 
Grail,  which  certain  Anglican  w^'iters 
— and  Spiritists,  curiously  enough — 
have  been  trying  to  revive  of  late.  Like 
so  many  of  these  legends  of  the  sup- 
posed travels  of  New  Testament  per- 
sonages, the  story  about  Joseph  of 
Arimathea 's  coming  to  England  is  ul- 
timately based  on  nothing  but  national 
vanitv. 


A  curious  confession  has  been  made 
through  the  columns  of  the  London 
and  Liverpool  Catholic  Times,  by  a 
Catholic  who  fell  away  from  the 
Church  and  became  a  professional 
Spiritist  medium.  He  has  now  return- 
ed to  his  religious  duties  and  admits 
that  he  used  a  great  deal  of  trickery, 
but  believes  that  a  slight  percentage  of 
Spiritist  phenomena  must  be  traced  to 
some  subconscious  force  as  yet  un- 
known to  science.  The  article  is  not 
signed  by  the  former  medium,  but  he 
gives  as  reference  the  file  of  a  Spiritist 
publication  through  which,  he  says,  his 
identity  could  be  readily  established. 

We  never  could  figure  out  why 
Diogenes  waited  until  after  supper  to 
look  for  an  honest  man.  What  was  he 
doing  all  day  long? — A.F.K. 


Gang  killing  proves  that  when  the 
fear  of  God  is  driven  from  the  hearts 
of  men,  the  fear  of  their  fellowmen 
takes  its  place. — A.F.K. 


Naturally  Mr.  Gandhi  is  apt  to  leave 
a  "dark  brown  taste"  in  Dame 
Britain's  mouth. — A.F.K. 


Current  Literature 

— Fr.  Charles  Augustine,  O.S.B., 
has  crowned  Jiis  labors  on  Canon  Law 
with  a  stately  volume  entitled  Litur- 
gical Law :  A  Llandhook  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy,  in  which  he  treats  the  sub- 
ject under  five  heads:  (I)  Sacred 
Things  and  Seasons,  (II)  The  Divine 
Office,  (III)  The  Holy  Eucharist,  (IV) 
Religious  Worship,  and  (V)  Ritual 
AVorship.  The  ceremonies  of  the  pon- 
tifical Mass  are  omitted,  as  their  ade- 
quate treatment  would  require  another 
volume,  and  books  on  this  subject  are 
not  wanting.  The  author  endeavors  to 
give  the  rationale  of  the  liturgy  and 
his  many  historical  excursus  make  in- 
teresting reading.  He  purposely  ab- 
stains from  mystical  and  allegorical 
interpretations,  which,  he  says,  though 
they  are  useful  for  pious  meditation, 
do  not  belong  to  the  liturgical  law  of 
the  Church,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  book.  Liturgical  Law  is  gotten 
out  in  Herder's  best  style  and  will  no 
doubt  take  its  place  among  the  most 
authoritative  English  books  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  incidentall.y  it  will  help  to  pro- 
mote the  growing  "liturgical  move- 
ment."    (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— ' '  Painstaking  thoroughness ' '  is 
the  signature  of  A  Study  of  the  Late 
Latin  Vocabulary  and  the  Prepositions 
and  Demonstrative  Pronouns  in  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  a  doc- 
toral dissertation  by  the  Rev.  Clement 
L.  Hrdlicka,  O.S.B.,  of  St.  Procopius 
Abbey,  Lisle,  111.  The  author  pre- 
pared an  index  verhorum.  of  the  Con- 
fessions comprising  more  than  78,000 
cards,  and  his  bibliography  shows  that 
no  important  published  contribution  to 
the  subject  has  escaped  him.  Quite 
naturally,  the  former  part  of  the  trea- 
tise, dealing  with  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Confessions  as  a  whole,  will  be  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  average  reader. 
With  the  exception  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, the  writings  that  seem  to  have 
most  strongly  influenced  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Confessions  are  those  of 
Cicero,  Vergil,  and  Apuleius.  Tlie 
Saint  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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all  the  most  recent  developments  in 
the  Latin  language  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  draw  therefrom  whatever  was 
suitable  for  conveying  his  message. 
"To  him  the  Latin  language  was  a 
living  thing  that  was  constantly  being 
called  upon  to  furnish  terms  for  the 
designation  of  new  ideas  brought  into 
being  by  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Hence  he  not  only  avails  himself  free- 
ly of  recent  words  and  significations, 
but  also  coins  terms  of  his  own  and 
invests  old  words  with  new  shades  of 
meaning  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
clearly  and  forcefully  the  ideas  he 
desired  to  impart  to  his  readers.  By 
a  skillful  blending  of  classical,  collo- 
quial, rhetorical,  and  Scriptural  ele- 
ments, and  by  adding  contributions  of 
his  own,  he  formed  a  style  admirably 
suited  for  setting  forth  in  all  their  sub- 
tle distinctions  the  profound  truths  of 
Christianity  and  the  varied  phases  of 
the  spiritual  life  ..."  In  this  St. 
Augustine  is  a  splendid  model  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  Latin  the  uni- 
versal language  of  the  human  race. 
(The  Catholic  University  of  America.) 

— Volume  VIII  of  the  new  edition  of 
Die  HI.  Schrift  des  Neuen  Test  anient  es, 
edited  by  Dr.  F.  Tillmann,  is  a  transla- 
tion of,  with  a  commentary  on,  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  {Die  Pas- 
toralht'iefe  des  hi.  Paulus  iWersetzt 
und  erkldrt  von  Dr.  Max  Meinertz; 
viii  &  128  pp.  large  8vo ;  Bonn :  Peter 
Hanstein.)  The    Pauline     Epistles 

known  as  ''Pastoral"  are  the  two  to 
Timothy  and  the  one  to  Titus.  Like 
the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,!  they 
form  a  distinct  group,  unlike  all  others 
by  the  same  author;  their  purpose  is 
pastoral  instruction.  Dr.  Meinertz 
presents  an  accurate  and  elegant  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  text  together 
with  a  commentary  that  is  scholarly, 
up-to-date,  and  conservative.  There 
are  interesting  excursus  on  such  sub- 
jects as  conscience,  women  in  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  Church,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  primitive  Christian  congre- 
gations, the  imposition  of  hands  at  or- 
dination,  widows   and   deaconesses   in 
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the  ancient  Church,  etc.  Altogether 
this  volume  takes  its  place  worthily  be- 
side the  others  of  the  same  excellent 
series  ("Bonner  Bibelwerk"). 

— Like  the  Denver  Register  (Vol. 
VII,  No.  37),  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  recommend  Catholic  Journalism:  A 
Study  of  its  Development  in  the  United 
States,  1789-1930,  by  Apollinaris  W. 
Baumgartner,  O.M.Cap.,  written  as  a 
thesis  for  an  academic  degree  at 
Columbia  University.  The  author's 
treatment  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
Catholic  press  is  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory. As  the  Register  says, 
"he  seems  to  be  entirely  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  pace-setting  develop- 
ment in  Catholic  journalism  in  the  last 
few  years  has  all  been  in  the  AVest." 
Fr.  Baumgartner  has  gathered  some 
interesting  data,  but  they  are  incom- 
plete, and  his  treatment  of  them  shows 
that  he  is  an  "outsider,"  unfamiliar 
with  his  subject.  His  professor,  Allen 
Sinclair  Will,  who  has  contributed  a 
Foreword,  evidently  knows  even  less 
about  Catholic  journalism  than  the  au- 
thor, for  some  of  the  assertions  he 
makes  are  not  only  incorrect,  but  ri- 
diculous. The  author's  complete  neg- 
lect of  Catholic  daily  journalism  in  the 
Middle  West  from  1851  to  date  has 
been  deservedly  castigated  by  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Nennig  in  the  Dubuque 
Catholic  Daily  Tribune  of  Oct.  2nd 
(Vol.  XVI,  No.  3972.)  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press.) 

— Those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
use  the  first  volume  of  The  Epistles  of 
St.  Paid,  with  Introduction  and  Com- 
mentary for  Priests  and  Students,  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Callan,  O.P.,  will 
be  giad  to  learn  that,  after  an  interval 
of  several  years,  l^he  second  and  final 
volume  of  this  excellent  work  is  now 
available.  It  contains  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  Philemon, 
Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Hebrews.  The  method  followed  by  the 
author  in  this  volume  is  the  same  as 
that  adopted  in  the  first,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  he  has  here  made  use  of 
a  valuable  suggestion  offered  by  one  of 


his  critics  and  revised  the  Douay- 
Challoner  text  of  the  Epistles  wherever 
it  was  notably  obscure  or  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  Greek.  His  emenda- 
tions on  the  whole  are  happy  and  help 
to  save  space  in  the  comments.  The 
latter  are  always  carefully  weighed 
and  helpful,  especially  for  parish 
priests  and  students,  for  whom  this 
work  is  primarily  intended.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul,  which,  as  Fr.  Callan  rightly  says 
in  his  preface,  is  both  practical  and 
useful  for  every  phase  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  an  inexhaustible  source 
for  preachers.  (Joseph  F.  Wagner, 
Inc.) 

— The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke : 
A  Study  of  the  Third  Gospel  with  a 
Translation  and  a  Commentary,  by  the 
Rev.  Raymond  Stoll,  S.T.D.,  of  Mt. 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  0., 
is  "intended  as  an  aid  to  the  student 
and  the  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  understanding  and  in  making  prac- 
tical use  of  the  content  of  the  Gospel" 
(Preface).  The  translation  offered  by 
the  author  is  based  on  the  original 
Greek  text  and  is  so  accurate  and  at 
the  same  time  so  readable  that  it  might 
have  been  adopted  bodilj^  into  the  new 
Westminster  Version.  The  commen- 
tary is  divided  into  topics,  each  divi- 
sion having  its  proper  heading,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Gospel  itself.  Lengthy 
discussions,  curious  questions,  and  ir- 
revelant  digressions  are  avoided.  For 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 
no  better  handbook  could  be  imagined. 
We  cordially  recommend  it  to  teachers 
and  students.      (Fr.  Pustet  Co.,  Inc.) 

— Will  America  Become  Catholic f 
by  John  F.  Moore  (Harper  &  Broth- 
ers) is  a  very  interesting  book.  The 
author,  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  offers  a 
thorough  and  impartial  study,  seeking 
by  an  elaborate  array  of  statistics  and 
quotations  to  determine  what  position 
the  Catholic  Church  holds  in  the 
United  States  to-day  and  what  influ- 
ence she  exerts  on  American  society 
and  politics — whether,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  "the  United  States  is  in  process 
of  a  gradual  but  certain  conversion  to 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church."  How- 
ever humiliating  it  will  sound  to  Cath- 
olics in  this  country  and  hoAvever  dis- 
concerting it  may  be  to  alarmists  of 
the  K.K.K.  stripe,  the  conclusion  which 
the  author  reaches  must  be  set  down 
as  fair  and  correct;  viz.,  "The  issue 
to-day  is  not  whether  America  is  to  be 
made  Catholic,  but  whether  America, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  to  be  made 
Christian,"  because,  as  a  .matter  of 
fact,  America  to-day  is  neither  Protes- 
tant nor  Catholic.  Consequently, 
while  recommending  this  study  by  Mr. 
Moore  to  all  who  have  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  material  welfare  of  our 
country  at  heart,  we  suggest  that  the 
author's  next  study  be  an  answer  to 
the  question :  Will  America  Become 
Christialn?— F.B.S. 

— The  Rev.  S.  A.  Raemers  presents 
the  first  volume  of  an  authorized  trans- 
lation, based  upon  the  fifth  editioii  of 
the  French  original,  of  the  well-known 
Compendium  of  Theology  of  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  Berthier,  founder  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Holy  Family.  The 
English  edition  will  comprise  four 
volumes.  The  scope  of  the  work  is 
succinctly  stated  in  the  subtitle : 
' '  Comprising  the  essential  doctrinal 
points  of  both  dogmatic  and  moral 
theology,  together  with  the  more  im- 
portant notions  of  Canon  Law,  liturgy, 
pastoral  and  mystical  theology,  and 
Christian  philosophy."  The  first 
volume  contains  a  short  philosophical 
introduction,  a  general  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy, and  the  treatises  De  Deo  JJno,  De 
Deo  Trino,  De  Deo  Creatore,  De  Deo 
Redemptore,  and  De  Deo  Sanctifica- 
tore.  The  translation  is  competently 
done  and  the  work,  when  completed, 
will  no  doubt  serve  its  purpose  as  well 
in  English  as  it  has  done  in  the  origi- 
nal French.  That  purpose  is  stated  in 
the  translator's  preface  to  be  to  fur- 
nish seminary  students  with  a  quick 
and  adequate  means  of  recapitulating 
their  theological  studies  and  to  supply 
busy  priests,  who  are  engrossed  in  the 
ever  more  exacting  duties  of  the  min- 


A  PRIESTS'  RETREAT 

By     REV.     ANDREW     HAMERLE,    C.SS.R. 
Translated     and     Edited     by 
Rev.    John     B.     Haas,    C.SS.R. 

This  book  is  a  Translation  from  the 
German  of  tlie  "Ecce  Panis  Angelorum" 
or  "The  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  and  tlie  Priest",  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  renowned  Redemptorist  Mission- 
ary and  Retreat-Master  in  Austria, 
Reverend  Andrew  Hamerle.  It  consists 
of  fourteen  Discourses,  in  which,  with  the 
Most  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  as  a 
center,  the  Eternal  Truths,  the  Priest's 
Dignity,  Life  and  Labors  are  presented  in 
a   masterly   manner.- 

The  universal  approval  and  favor  with 
which  the  work  met  among  the  clergy 
in  Europe,  the  solidity  of  the  matter,  and 
the  excellence  with  which  it  is  treated, 
have  prompted  the  Translator  to  offer  this 
work  to  the  English-speaking  clergy,  both 
Secular   and  Regular. 

Not  only  for  the  Exercises  of  a  Retreat 
may  these  Discourses  serve.  They  may  be 
employed  also  on  the  day  of  the  Monthly 
Recollection,  or  during  the  Holy  Hour  in 
our  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Or  again,  they  may  furnish  matter  for 
Sermons  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  now  generally 
introduced,  or  for  Triduos,  Forty  Hours' 
Devotion   and  similar  occasions. 

12mo.  Cloth  Binding  Net  $2.00 

Frederick  Pustet  Co.,  Inc. 

Publishers 

52  Barclay  St.  436  Main  St. 

New  York  Cincinnati 


"First  sortie  against  the  Accuser,  who  is 
god  of  this  world." 

THE  PERFECT  LOVE,  AND  OTHER 

POEMS 

By  Robert  R.  Hull 

A  volume  of  verse  in  the  Eomantic  tradi- 
tion of  Blake,  Poe,  and  Baudelaire.  Here 
is  expressed  that  longing  for  the  infinite 
which   is   the   aspiration   as  well   as   the 
sickness  of  all  the  romantic  poets. 
Themes:      Divine      Love;      "Profane" 
Love ;      ' '  Nature ' '     poems ;      Invectives 
against  social  injustices ;   Poems  of  mel- 
ancholy a  la  Poe;  Poems  on  the  hope  of 
the  faithful  in  the  life  beyond,  etc. 
PRICE,   $1.00,  postpaid. 
Address: 
THE  THREE  WORLDS  PRESS 
41  East  Park  Drive,        Huntington,  Ind. 


Notwithstanding  the  low  down  pay- 
ments, the  installment  plan  is  respect- 
able.—A.F.K. 


There  isn't  much  to  speak  of  when 
the  bottom  drops  out  of  an  "open 
mind.  "—A.F.K. 
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istry,  with  a  ready  manual  fitted  to 
help  them  renew  the  studies  of  their 
youth.  It  will  also  prove  an  excellent 
means  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Catholic  theology  among  the  laity.  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.) 

— The  Power  and  Secret  of  the 
Jes\iitsi,  by  Rene  Fiilop-Miller,  much 
advertised  and  highly  praised  even  by 
Catholic  periodicals,  is  indeed  a  unique 
work.  The  author,  having  straddled 
both  sides  of  the  fence  and  wobbled 
along  the  middle  way  between  truth 
and  error,  finallj^  "enlightens"  the 
reader  with  the  stupendous  discover}^ 
that  three  of  the  so-called  fundamen- 
tals of  Christian  thought  are  after  all 
quite  doubtful.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  how  an  author  who  is  agnostic, 
or  shall  we  say  positivistic,  on  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  (in 
relation  to  the  subconscious  mind  and 
the  psycho-analytical  emotions,  what- 
ever they  may  be),  could  have  spent 
so  much  energy  and  love  on  estimating 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  spiritual  organ- 
ization. It  is  natural  to  expect  from 
him  a  preponderant  consideration  of 
the  political  and  educational  phases  of 
Jesuit  history.  No  one  Avill  doubt  his 
learning,  his  diligent  research  (per- 
haps not  all  at  first  hand),  or  his  sin- 
cere effort  to  arrive  at  an  objective  ap- 
praisal; but  the  critical  reader  finds 
the  book  difficult  and  puzzling.  He 
cannot  admire  the  author's  method  of 
arriving  at  conclusions  principally  by 
rhetorical  contrasts  and  historical  ex- 
aggerations. This  defect  is  glaring 
and  deplorable.  Moreover,  if  man  can- 
not arrive  at  the  certainty  of  God's 
existence,  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
and  the  will's  undoubted  freedom,  the 
study  of  history,  philosophy,  and  reli- 
gion are  so  much  labor  lost.  Only  a 
professional  doul)ter  or  skeptic  can 
criticize  the  Jesuits  for  considering  all 
things  in  relation  to  God.  The  theo- 
centric  system  of  the  universe  is  far 
more  certain  than  the  geocentric  or 
heliocentric  system,  nor  does  it  conflict 
with  either  theory.  Again,  only  if  there 


be  reason  to  doubt  free  will,  can  the 
expedience  of  Jesuit  theology  be 
questioned.  But  how  can  any  rational 
and  critical  niind  imagine  that  psycho- 
analysis is  a  science  whose  findings 
cast  doubt  upon  the  conscious  delibera- 
tion of  the  will?  We  know  that  the 
will  is  influenced  by  the  subconscious 
as  well  as  by  the  conscious  mind;  in- 
fluenced by  feeling  and  emotion,  no 
matter  whether  or  not  the  sources 
thereof  lie  hidden ;  influenced  still 
more  by  inherited  dispositions  and  .ac- 
quired habits ;  but  there  is  not  the  least 
scientific  proof  that  all  these  factors 
combined  actually  compel  the  will  or 
destroy  its  freedom.  Why  the  author 
should  lug  into  the  book  his  own 
doubts  about  immortalitv  is  a  riddle. — 
Albert  F.  Kaiser,  C.PP.S. 

— Volume  IV  of  Conferences  on  the 
Interior  Life,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Skelly, 
O.P.,  completes  that  useful  and  valu- 
able work,  designed  primarily  for  reli- 
gious and  secondarily  for  all  who  wish 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  interior  life.  This  volume 
deals  with  infused  contemplation  in 
its  various  degrees,  and  in  an  appendix 
lays  down  some  rules  for  the  discern- 
ment of  spirits.  It  was  a  happy  in- 
spiration of  the  publishers  to  add  the 
portrait  of  the  genial  author,  who  has 
written  so  much  on  this  and  related 
topics  of  recent  years.  (B.  Herder 
Book  Co.) 

— Vocation  Letters,  by  the  Rev. 
AVinfrid  Herbst,  S  D.S.,  are  addressed 
to  boys  and  girls  Avith  a  view  to  aid 
them  in  deciding  the  question  whether 
they  have  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood 
or  the  religious  life.  The  author 
properly  distinguishes  between  the  or- 
dinary and  the  special  vocation  and 
makes  the  matter  so  plain  that  even  a 
yoiuig  child  can  understand  it.  The 
cheap  little  pamjihlet  is  comprehensive 
in  that  it  tells  of  the  priesthood,  the 
brotherhood,  and  the  sisterhood,  and 
will  prove  useful  to  teachers  and  others 
who  are  in  frequent  contact  with  chil- 
dren. (St.  Nazianz,  Wis.:  The  So- 
ciety of  the  Divine  Savior.) 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


A  seminarist  was  asked  to  name  the  major 
and  minor  prophets.  Politely  he  declined, 
saying  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  set  up 
' '  invidious  distincti  ons ' '  between  ' '  these 
holy  men."  Another,  asked  about  "works 
of  supererogation, ' '  wrote  on  his  paper  that 
opinions  differed,  but  that  "a  few  of  them 
wouldn  't  do  any  harm. ' '  Still  another,  lost 
in  a  mist  between  physics  and  divinity, 
testified  that  "a  vacuum  is  a  large,  empty 
place  where  the  pope  lives. ' ' 


A  little  lad  asked  his  mother  if  she  had 
got  him  in  the  bargain  basement,  "  'cause 
my  fingers  are  all  different  sizes. ' ' 


The  embarrassments  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
in  Britain  are  endless,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  with  the  rural  dean  who 
complains  that  he  is  plagued  with  ' '  share 
pushers,"  who  use  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
in  their  assaults  upon  his  pocket,  and  so  lay 
him  open  to  local  imputations  as  a  "gambler 
on  the  stock  exchange. ' '  One  of  the  most 
revered  of  Anglican  bishops,  sitting  down 
to  rest  in  a  public  place  and  finding  some 
difficulty  in  resuming  his  walk  owing  to 
rheumatism,  was  assisted  by  a  small  girl, 
to  whom  he  rendered  appropriate  thanks 
and  compliments  on  her  strength  of  arm. 
"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  she  replied.  "I 
often  has  to  help  my  father  when  he's  much 
drunker  than  you !  ' '  Bishop  Stubbs,  the 
famous  historian,  took  time  by  the  forelock 
in  anticipating  suspicion  when  a  friend 
meeting  him  on  the  morning  after  a  banquet, 
asked  him  whether  he  got  home  safely. 
"Thank  you,  yes,"  said  the  Bishop.  "It 
was  only  my  boots  that  Avere  tight. ' ' 


A  famous  English  punster  was  approached 
by  an  admiring  young  woman  Avho  asked 
him  to  fashion  a  pun  for  her.  He  said: 
i  i  Very  well,  but  I  should  like  for  you  to 
suggest  a  subject."  "Make  a  pun  a.bout 
the  King, ' '  she  replied.  ' '  But, ' '  he  retorted, 
"the  King  is  not  a  subject.'' 
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A   Superior   Catholic  Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

"The  Echo  ...  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall   be  glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.         BufFalo,  N.  Y. 


CATECHISM 
of 

GREGORIAN    CHANT 

BY  THE 
VERY  REV.  GREGORY  HOGLE,  O.S.B. 

Conception  Abbey,  Mo. 
This  Catechism  of  Gregorian  Chant 
owes  its  existence  to  the  ever-growing 
interest  in  ancient  plainsong  and  to 
the  world-wide  movement  of  liturgical 
revival.  PrIce   75c 

"Here  is  an  admirable  little  work, 
covering-  the  field  thoroughly,  and  treat- 
ing the  subject  Avith  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  style.  The  catechetical  form 
of  question  and  answer  has  been  followed 
throughout,  making  it  possible  for  the 
author  to  condense  his  material  into  a 
handy  pocket  size  volume  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  This  new 
work  should  prove  invaluable  for  schools 
and  seminaries  studying  the  Chant,  and 
since  the  different  points  are  carefully 
illustrated,  it  could  likewise  serve  as  an 
excellent  self-instruction  manual  in  the 
practice  and  principles  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant." 

The  Catholic  Press  Union,  Cleveland  O. 

Published  by 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 

119  West  40th  Street 

New  York 
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ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 


December  1931 


By  Charles  J.   Quirk,   S.J. 

THE  INCARNATION 

"Oh  stay  Thy  wrath,  My  Father,  I  will  o'o" 

(So  spoke  the  Son)  "and  save  man  from  Hell's  woe. 

The  Father  heni  His  head;  He  vvdersfood : 
Saiv  even  then  our  haseness  and  the  Rood! 


LOVE'S  GOLDEN  PLAN 

Since  man  would  not  love  God  as  God, 
God  forged  for  earth  Love 's  g-olden  plan ; 

And  thus  He  brought  God  to  our  sod, 
To  win  man's  love  as  man. 


PROOF 

I  know  that  God  must  love  all  men 

With  love  unendingly : 
I  see  the  Cave  at  Bethlehem, 

The  Cross  on  Calvary. 

"IRON  REIGN  OF  ICE  AND  SNOW" 

Iron  reign  of  ice  and  snow ; 
Winds  like  hounds  rush  to  and  fro ; 
But  a  little  Child  is  born, 
To  bring  to  earth  a  Christmas  Morn. 


BEFORE  THE  CRIB  OF  THE  CHRIST-CHILD 

The  great  in  small,  the  small  in  great. 
Here,  earth  should  contemplate : 
Not  human  eyes  see  God  above. 
But  Faith's  enduring  love! 
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''Our  Business  Civilization" 

Mr.  James  Truslow  Adams,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  historian,  in  his 
latest  work.  Our  Business  Civilization 
(reprinted  in  England  under  the  title, 
A  Searchliglit  on  America),  exposes 
the  flimsiness  of  the  conventional  ex- 
cuse that  America  is  too  young  a  na- 
tion to  cultivate  the  spiritual  life,  and 
protests  against  the  tendency  to  make 
the  younger  generation  the  scapegoat 
for  an  ethical  confusion  for  which  the 
materialism  of  their  elders  is  largely 
responsible.  He  shows  up  the  aimless- 
ness  of  public-school  education  and 
boldly  registers  his  dissent  from  the 
educational  ideals  which  such  influen- 
tial leaders  of  opinion  as  the  late 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  and  Presi- 
dent Angell  of  Yale  have  stamped  with 
their  approval. 

One  of  the  most  effective  sections  of 
the  book  is  that  in  which  the  author 
deals  plainly  with  the  lawless  attitude 
of  his  compatriots.  The  chapter  head- 
ed "Our  Lawless  Heritage"  adduces 
abundant  evidence  from  historj"  to 
prove  that,  long  before  "the  unen- 
forced and  unenforceable  Eighteenth 
Amendment"  was  ratified,  the  popula- 
tion of  America  was  "the  most  lawless 
in  spirit  of  any  in  the  great  modern 
civilized  countries."  The  following 
chapter  arraigns  the  heads  of  the  State 
for  their  indifference  to  this  sinister 
trait.  President  Coolidge,  ".intent  on 
balancing  budgets,  never  troubled  him- 
self over  the  rising  tide  of  crime  and 
lawlessness,  beyond  seeing  to  it  that 
Mrs.  Coolidge  was  accompanied  on  her 
shopping  by  an  armed  protector."  Mr. 
Hoover  does  nothing  but  recommend 
citizens  to  discourage  the  violation  of 
law — a  perfectly  hopeless  task  when, 
for  example,  municipal  regulations  are 
habitually  violated  by  the  municipali- 
ties themselves,  and  Avhen  lawbreakers 
can  so  easily  secure  immunity  by  brib- 
ing the  police.  Mr.  Adams  himself  goes 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  most 
serious  problem  confronting  the  United 
States  to-day  is  whether  we  are  to  re- 
main a  civilized  nation  or  come  to  be 


ranked  with  Kipling's  "lesser  breeds 
without  the  law," 

In  no  respect  does  Mr.  Adams  more 
fully  reveal  the  gulf  that  separates  him 
from  the  "100  per  cent"  American 
than  in  his  deliberate  challenge  to  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  "a  business 
man's  civilization."  His  scathing  in- 
dictment of  them  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  the  pedantic  and  ill-informed  jere- 
miad of  a  "highbrow,"  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  so  he  tells  us, 
have  been  divided  almost  equally  be- 
tween business  and  professional  work 

One  of  the  most  ominous  effects  of 
the  dominance  of  business  ideals,  in 
Mr.  Adams'  opinion,  is  their  corrup- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, such  as  medicine  and  the  law\ 

Closely  akin  to  this  question  is  that 
of  the  belief  in  the  so-called  "high 
standard  of  living"  as  the  supreme  test 
and  evidence  of  national  prosperity 
and  welfare.  This  "high  standard," 
he  points  out,  has  placed  additional 
burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  whole 
classes  of  the  country's  spiritual  and 
intellectual  leadership,  and  has  gone 
far  to  increase  the  nerve  strain  of 
everyday  life  by  destroying  oppor- 
tunities of  rest  and  leisure. 

Mr.  Adams'  penetrating  analysis  of 
American  economic  conditions  carries 
with  it  a  timely  warning  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Old  World.  America,  he 
reminds  them,  is  sucking  Europe  into 
the  maelstrom  of  its  whirling  indus- 
trial life,  and  he  wonders  what  will  be- 
come of  the  ideas  and  ideals  and  all  the 
possible  varied  interest  and  charm  of 
human  life,  if,  from  poverty  and  the 
pressure  of  American  gold,  other 
countries  fall  "to  the  low  level  of 
American  efficiency,  mass  production, 
and  controlled  and  standardized 
lives. ' ' 


How  imperfect  we  are,  even  when  we 
do  our  best !  What  would  be  the  result 
if  we  gave  up  trying  to  improve? — A. 
F.K. 


Many  people  are  moved  to  charity 
sooner  than  to  justice. — A.F.K. 
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"In  Terra  Pax  Hominibus" 

By  the  Rev.  John  McGuire,  S.J.,  Rockhurst  College,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 


God  is  infinite  peace  and  tranquillity. 
He  is  without  change,  the  same 
throughout  time  and  eternity.  Crea- 
tures seem  to  share  these  divine  qual- 
ities by  constantly  tending  to  rest  and 
composure ;  the  magnetic  needle  seeks 
the  pole,  the  stone  the  center  of  gravi- 
ty, the  brook  the  ocean.  Man  is  ever  in 
quest  of  peace,  for  without  this  great 
boon  the  millionaire  is  miserable, 
whereas  with  it  the  pauper  is  happy. 

God  is  man's  pole-star,  his  center 
of  gravitj^,  his  ocean  of  rest.  Man 
is  the  Creator's  living  image.  His  son 
and  heir,  destined  for  supreme  happi- 
ness in  realms  beyond  the  grave ;  he  is 
too  great  a  being  to  be  satisfied  with 
earthly  things,  and  small  wonder  that 
he  "sighs  on  for  something  more  when 
most  enjoyed."  AVisdom,  learning, 
and  experience  convince  us  that  we  are 
not  made  for  this  earth,  and  that  we 
liave  not  here  a  lasting  abode.  Only 
when  we  shall  have  cast  off  our  shrine 
of  claj'  shall  we  find  true  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  God.  Our  real  happiness 
or  misery  at  present  spells  fidelity  or 
recreancy  to  the  main  purpose  of  our 
existence. 

Fancy  a  man  of  high  culture,  of  vast 
wealth,  and  held  in  honor  by  his  fel- 
lows, but  one  who,  amid  all  these 
blessings,  fails  to  observe  an  important 
law  of  God :  he  rises  and  retires,  he 
goes  through  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year  with  a  soul  befouled  with  mortal 
sin.  His  hollow  smile,  his  rounds  of 
amusements  and  refined  debauchery 
cannot  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  nor 
drown  the  pitying  cries  of  a  heart 
yearning  for  the  high  things  for  which 
it  was  created  and  redeemed.  Is  such 
a  one,  think  you,  at  peace  with  God, 
liis  neighbor,  and  himself!  Is  he  really 
happy?  No;  he  is  a  stranger  to  this 
triple  peace,  and  miserable  beyond 
words  to  describe. 

Another  example  is  one  on  whom 
fortune  has  frowned  from  childhood ; 
privation,  misfortunes,  wrongs  are  his 


dail.y  portion ;  his  heart  is  ploughed 
with  grief,  he  weeps  at  the  iron  frown 
that  meets  his  suppliant  appeals,  and' 
mental  darkness  covers  him  like  a 
shroud.  Yet,  this  afflicted  member  of 
Clirist,  amid  the  tribulations  pressing 
thick  and  hard  upon  him,  says  with 
lioly  David :  "  I  love  Thy  law,  "o  Lord, 
and  it  is  the  subject  of  my  thoughts 
all  the  day  long.  How  can  I  offend 
the  Lord  my  God?"  Who  shall  de- 
scribe the  deep  tranquillity,  the  sweet 
abiding  peace  of  that  faithful  soul, 
even  while  the  storms  of  adversity  are 
hishing  in  fury  around  it? 

A  foretaste  of  eternal  peace  is  en- 
joyed by  those  who  keep  in  view  their 
last  end,  and  strive  to  lay  hold  on  it 
by  virtuous  lives,  for  peace  of  soul 
supposes  a  good  conscience,  and  this  in 
turn  postulates  leashed  passions,  since 
Heaven  declares  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  in  the  heart  of  a  carnal  man. 
A  lake  swept  by  storms,  or  stirred  to 
its  depths,  cannot  reflect  the  surround- 
ings, nor  is  man's  soul  a  mirror  of 
God's  claims  or  the  creature's  duty 
while  agitated  by  base  passions.  The 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  is  a 
shield  and  a  buckler  against  the  ills 
of  life;  it  spells  its  possessor's  observ- 
ance of  his  essential  relations  to  God, 
society,  and  himself.  Storms  may 
demolish  the  mountain's  peaks,  may 
rend  its  sides,  wreck  its  foliage,  but 
the  base  stands  proof  against  such 
elemental  rage.  The  sensitive  part  of 
an  innocent  soul  may  be  a  very  storm- 
center,  but  deep  down  there  is  an 
abiding  peace,  resting  on  Him  who 
poises  the  universe  on  His  fingers. 

A  guilty  person  may  evade  detec- 
tion; he  may  by  some  logical  jugglery 
succeed  in  disproving  charges  In-ought 
against  him;  he  may  go  unwhipped  of 
justice  and  pose  as  an  injured  in- 
nocent. The  while  he  is  boiling  a 
stone,  his  gain  is  loss,  for  the  worm  of 
conscience  is  gnawing  at  his  vitals.  This 
self-accusation    he    cannot    escape    or 
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deny,  it  haunts  him  in  rounds  of 
pleasure,  in  hours  of  labor,  and  takes 
its  heaviest .  toll  while  nature 's  soft 
nurse  is  knitting  up  for  good  men  the 
raveled  sleeve  of  care.  The  judgment 
of  this  inexorable  witness  condemns 
the  sinner  out  of  his  own  mouth  and 
inflicts  a  punishment  that  tortures  him 
incessantly. 

Peace  requires  liberty  of  soul  from 
the  bonds  of  concupiscence.  Now,  the 
yoke  of  sin  is :  first,  a  disgraceful 
slavery,  depriving  the  soul  of  its  robe 
of  grace  and  comeliness;  secondly,  an 
oppressive  slavery,  for  its  bondage  is 
heavy  and  hard  to  shake  off;  and 
third,  a  fatal  slavery  leading  to  eternal 
perdition.  Further,  peace  requires 
security  of  tenure,  which  for  the  good 
rests  on  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God. 
Sinners  subject  themselves  to  the  ele- 
ment of  severity  in  God's  justice,  and 
they  abuse  and  neutralize  His  mercy 
by  their  presumption  and  obstinacy. 

Man's  status  in  the  Master's  service 
scales  doAvn  from  great  fervor  to  ex- 
treme coldness,  and  his  peace  of  soul 
may  be  rated  accordinglj^  Though  all 
desire  peace,  many  shun  the  means 
necessary  to  attain  it.  A  truceless  war 
with  the  triple  enemy  of  our  salvation 
is  the  price  required  for  peace  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  saints  were  deeply 
founded  in  Christ,  the  King  of  peace ; 
they  were  His  close  imitators  in  prayer, 
in  labor,  in  suffering ;  hence  their  great 
tranquillity  amid  tribulations.  A  few 
moments  of  prayer  or  recollection,  and 
they  were  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
loss  of  things  nearest  and  dearest  to 
them. 

Some  make  bootless  quest  for  peace 
bej^ond  the  seas,  thus  pointing  the 
poet 's  lines : 

' '  However  far  o  'er  ocean  we  may  range, 
'tis    but    the    climate,    not    our    mind    Ave 
change ; ' ' 

while  others  find  this  pearl  at  their 
door.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
us,  and  there  needs  but  a  change  of 
mind  to  make  its  treasures  our  own. 
Not  until  Gloucester  went  down  on 
Bosworth  field  did  the  long  war  of 
England  cease,  an  event  which  brought 


rich  blessings  to  a  nation  then  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  from  internal  strife. 
Fidelity  to  our  moral  religious  duties 
will  give  us  the  final  victory  over  the 
Gloucester  of  our  rebellious  passions, 
and  usher  in  a  peace  that  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 

The  natural  law,  binding  on  all  man- 
kind, is  crystalized  in  the  maxim : 
Serva  ordinem — Keep  the  order  estab- 
lished by  the  Creator.  St.  Augustine 
calls  peace  the  tranquillity  of  order— 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  broken 
laws  make  for  the  very  opposite  of 
peace.  The  conditions  necessary  to  ac- 
quire and  preserve  individual  peace 
hold  also  for  the  nation  and  the  world 
at  large.  The  qualities  inherent  in  the 
several  members  of  society  determine 
the  moral  status  of  the  aggregate,  just 
as  a  stream  shares  the  nature  of  its 
source,  and  an  effect,  its  cause. 

For  nearl}^  a  century  the  training 
of  American  youth  has  been  godless, 
and  the  baneful  results  are  now  caus- 
ing alarm.  So  far  from  being  a  Chris- 
tian people,  we  can  hardly  claim  even 
the  virtues  of  ancient  paganism.  The 
ancients  believed  in  free  will,  man's 
responsibility  to  the  Creator,  an  eternal 
life  of  reward  and  punishment  beyond 
the  grave.  Our  present  trend  is  to 
deny  or  ignore  all  this,  and  put  in  its 
stead  a  brood  of  unleashed  passions 
that  is  filling  the  land  with  moral  and 
civic  plagues.  Nor  are  we  alone  in  this 
respect;  similar  causes  are  producing 
like  effects  in  other  countries ;  the  black 
shirt,  the  red  flag,  the  rapid  advance  of 
militant  atheism  are  making  another 
world  war  probable,  if  not  certain. 

While  statesmen  hold  peace  con- 
ferences, the}^  are  arming  to  the  teeth ; 
while  they  vainly  strive  to  arrest  the 
tide  of  moral  disorder,  they  increase  its 
well-springs.  They  banish  from  their 
councils  the  King  of  peace,  who  is  the 
ground-work  of  civil  government,  of 
religion,  of  morality,  and  mock  reason 
by  hoping  for  the  impossible,  by  at- 
tempting to  build  without  a  founda- 
tion. Divine  AVisdom  and  historic 
records  warn  us  that  a  wicked  nation 
will    perish.       Shall    we    ignore    this 
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salutary  truth  and  remain  immersed  in 
sinful  pleasures  amid  a  wreck  of 
broken  laws?  Shall  our  pride,  lifted 
up  to  Heaven,  blind  us  to  the  best 
interests  of  God,  society,  and  our- 
selves? Shall  we,  fool-like,  fail  to  learn 
from  experience  that  it  is  an  evil  and 
a  bitter  thing  for  man  to  have  left  the 
Lord,  his  God?  AVe  have  to  our  cost 
gone  far  in  the  ways  of  evil,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  we  leave  the  husks 
of  swine  and  return  to  the  spirit  of  our 


forbears,  to  a  sound  system  of  educa- 
tion, to  divine  religion  and  morality 
based  upon  it. 

With  Christ  restored  to  our  private 
and  public  life,  we  shall  have  peace 
above  all  price  and  understanding,  a 
foretaste  of  eternal  beatitude.  Such  a 
boon  requires  sacrifice  on  our  part,  and 
sacrifice,  be  it  said,  is  the  highest  prin- 
ciple in  the  world,  the  acid  test  of  true 
greatness. 


The  Life  of  a  Pioneer  Bishop 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Edward's  College,   Austin,  Tex. 


A  recent  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  deserving  of  recognition  and 
praise  is  Simon  Brute  de  Remur,  First 
Bishop  of  Vincennes,  by  Sister  Mar}' 
Salesia  Godecker,  O.S.B.,  Ph.D.  For 
exhaustive  research  and  careful  study 
of  source  materials  and  for  clear  and 
fascinating  presentation  of  facts  this 
biography  will  surel}^  rank  high  amonu' 
the  many  we  have  of  American  Churdi 
dignitaries.  Bishop  Brute  is  decided- 
ly one  such  dignitary  Avhose  memory 
deserves  to  be  immortalized ;  and  Sister 
Salesia  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  so  ably  ransomed  '/from  ob- 
livion the  story  of  a  supereminent  life ' ' 
— supereminent  by  reason  of  its  saintly 
simplicity,  lofty  ideals,  high  intellectu- 
al attainments,  far-reaching  and  benef- 
icent influence,  and  heroic  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

Though  in  every  way  a  worthy  and 
efficient  incumbent  of  the  dignity  that 
justly  entitles  him  to  be  called  "the 
Father  of  the  Church  in  Indiana," 
Bishop  Brute  Avas  more  especially  a 
scholar  and  a  schoolman.  It  was  in 
this  capacity,  no  doubt,  that  he  exert- 
ed the  widest  influence  on  his  times, 
not  to  speak  of  the  singular  virtues 
that  marked  his  priestly  and  religions 
career.  Barring  the  five  years  that  he 
labored  and  suffered  as  the  first  bishop 
of  Indiana  (1834-1839),  all  his  man- 
hood was  spent  in  the  field  of  educa- 


tion :  in  France,  as  medical  and  theo- 
logical student  and  subsequently  as 
professor  of  theology  at  the  diocesan 
seminary  of  Rennes  (1796-1810)  ;  in 
America,  as  professor  at  Mount  St. 
Marj-'s  College  near  Emmitsburg  and 
as  president  of  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  in  Baltimore  (1810-1834). 
Many  a  priest  who  in  the  middle  nine- 
teenth century  toiled  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  here  in  the  United  States, 
gratefully  recalled  the  days  he  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  saintly  and  learned 
Sulpician,  Father  Brute. 

Considering  his  predilection  for 
books  and  studies,  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand why  Father  Brute  so  reluc- 
tantly followed  the  summons  to  pre- 
side over  the  newly  erected  diocese  of 
Vincennes  and  why,  during  those  five 
years  in  the  West,  when  the  trials  and 
problems  of  a  bishop  weighed  heavily 
on  his  shoulders,  he  yearned  for  the 
more  attractive  surroundings  of  his 
library  and  the  more  congenial  activi- 
ties of  the  class-room.  It  is  touching, 
for  instance,  to  read  how  he  Avould  re- 
peatedly write  to  the  authorities  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's,  asking  them  to  send 
liis  books  to  Vincennes.  But,  regard- 
ing the  episcopal  dignity  as  a  burden 
placed  on  him  by  God,  he  nobly  sacri- 
ficed his  personal  convenience  and 
heroically  guided  the  infant  Church  in 
.Indiana.  Right  here,  we  think,  he 
proved  that  he  was  as  much  a  saint  as 
a  scholar.    Whatever  one  mav  think  of 
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his  efficiency  as  a  bishop,  it  is  evident 
from  the  biography  before  us  that  God 
was  with  him  on  his  many  arduous 
tours  over  the  western  prairies  and 
richly  blessed  his  labors  for  the  flock 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

Both  for  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  for  eminent  holiness  of  life 
will  Bishop  Brute  be  remembered,  now 
that  we  have  of  him  so  scholarly  and 
edifying  a  biography.  As  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Indianapolis  so  aptly  ex- 
presses it  in  the  Preface  :  ' '  By  reading 
this  interesting  and  instructive  biogra- 
phy, may  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Church  in 
this  country,  and  with  the  life  and 
labors  of  one  who  should  be  remember- 
ed as  one  of  her  chief  glories — the  first 
Bishop  of  Vincennes." 

The  Abbey  Press  at  St.  Meinrad,  In- 
diana, has  spared  no  efforts  in  pub- 
lishing a  volume  worthy-  of  the  beau- 
tiful life-story  in  the  441  pages  it  com- 
prises. Besides  the  frontispiece,  a  por- 
trait of  Bishop  Brute,  there  are  twelve 
illustrations  that  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  volume.  The  book  deserves 
a  wide  circulation,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  tracing 
the  growth  of  the  Church  in  the  West, 
as  promoted  by  the  life  and  activity  of 
one  of  its  pioneer  bishops. 


Harnack  and  the  Catholic  Church 

One  of  the  fairest  estimates  of  the 
late  Adolf  von  Harnack  from  a  Cath- 
olic pen  will  be  found  in  Vol.  VIII,  No. 
3  of  the  Australasian  Catholic  Record. 
After  distinguishing  Dr.  Harnack 's 
real  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  not,  as  is  commonly  said,  to 
biblical  studies,  the  author.  Dr. 
Leonard,  writes : 

"Another  widely  diffused  notion 
with  regard  to  the  late  German  Pro- 
fessor is  that  in  many  things  he  was 
sympathetically  Catholic.  The  notion 
is  founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  he 
took  as  a  qualified  religious  pacifist  in 
the  policies  of  Wilhelm  II,  on  some 
sensational  Roman  sympathy  manifest-- 
ed  in  a  conference  to  the  students  of 
the    Evangelical    Union    of    Berlin    in 


1891  {Was  wir  von  der  Romischen 
Kirche  lernen  und  nicht  lernen  sollen), 
on  another  discourse  entitled  Pro- 
test antismus  und  Katholizismus  in 
Deutschland  of  January  27,  1907,  and 
above  all,  perhaps,  on  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  the  efficacious  impetus  he  gave 
to  the  swing  back  to  traditional  chro- 
nology in  the  dating  of  the  Gospels. 
But,  however  Catholic  a  few  of  his  pro- 
nouncements on  matters  of  chronology 
or  historical  detail  may  sound,  Harnack 
was  dominantly  an  inimicus  homo.  He 
was  the  leader  of  a  school  of  Liberal 
Criticism  that  was  in  fundamental  op- 
position to  Catholicism  and  to  all  dog- 
matic Christianity.  His  strictures  on 
the  Catholic  system  were  often  heavily 
dosed  Avith  contemptuous  pity  or  fine 
sarcasm  and  in  the  polemic  which  he 
carried  on  against  the  learned  and 
vigorous  Tyrolese  Dominican,  Heinrich 
Denifle,  Harnack,  though  most  un- 
lutheran  of  German  thinkers,  showed 
how  the  old  leaven  of  Lutheran  anti- 
papalism  still  ferments  the  mass  of 
German  heterodoxy,  be  it  conservative 
or  radical.  After  the  publication  of 
The  Essence  of  Christianity  in  1900, 
the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity at  Oxford,  W.  Sanday,  remarked 
that  there  were  three  things  which 
Harnack  seldom  mentioned  without  a 
depreciative  epithet,  namely,  Church, 
Doctrine,  Worship." 


The  story  of  a  deaf-mute  who  became 
a  priest  is  told  in  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished in  France  with  a  preface  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Jean-Marin 
Lafonta  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  yet 
at  an  early  age  showed  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  become  a  priest.  After  obtain- 
ing his  college  diploma,  he  entered  a 
house  of  the  Assumptionists  and  even- 
tually overcame  the  tremendous  ob- 
stacles in  his  path,  including  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  Canon  Law,  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  ap- 
pointed to  an  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  is  now 
ministering  to  his  fellows  in  misfor- 
tune with  great  success. 
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Alleged  Catholic  Sources  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

By  the  Rev.  John  M.   Lenhart,   O.M.Cap.,    Catherine,   Kansas 


The  Rev.  J.  C.  Rager  has  attempted 
to  prove,  in  a  number  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  various  periodicals,  that  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  are 
"identically  the  political  thought  and 
theory  predominant  and  traditional 
among  representative  Catholic  church- 
men for  many  centuries  prior  to  the 
Declaration,"  and  that  the  "framers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
drew  inspiration  from  Catholic  sources, 
particularly  from  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  Cardinal  Bellarmine." 
{Truth,  July  1931,  pp.  11-12). 

The  \eYy  fact  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  political  document  of  its 
kind  which  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  God,  should  make  us  wary  about 
such  statements.  Analyzing  the  Decla- 
ration, Fr.  Rager  finds  identity  of 
political  principles,  where  I  can  only 
see  vast  differences.  The  Declaration 
states :  ' '  Governments  are  instituted 
among  men  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  according  to  Fr. 
Rager,  teaches  the  same  doctrine  where 
he  writes :  ' '  The  power  of  a  king  is  in- 
deed from  God,  but  vested  in  a  par- 
ticular ruler  by  the  council  and  elec- 
tion of  men."  Yet  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine differs  widely  from  the  Declara- 
tion. The  Declaration  plainly  teaches 
that  all  political  power  is  ultimately 
vested  in  the  people,  that  the  source  of 
all  political  power  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  people  who  transfer  their  power  to 
the  rulers  in  such  a  way  that  the 
political  powers  possessed  by  rulers  are 
just  only  as  far  as  the  people  as 
grantees  give  their  consent.  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  teaches  that  God  is  the 
source  of  all  power  and  by  the  election 
of  the  people  the  God-given  political 
power  is  transferred  to  particular 
rulers  in  such  a  way  that  the  people 
lose  the  political  powers  after  election 
and  the  rulers  possess  them  in  their  en- 


tirety and  cannot  be  deprived  of  them 
by  the  people  according  to  their  whims 
nor  be  arbitrarily  restricted  in  the  use 
of  them.  According  to  the  Declaration, 
political  powers  cease  to  be  just  as 
soon  as  the  people  withhold  their  con- 
sent. According  to  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine, political  powers  continue  to  be 
just  even  in  cases  of  dissent  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  as  long  as  no  tyran- 
ny is  exercised. 

Fr.  Rager  finds  agreement,  likewise, 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Declaration  and 
that  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  regarding 
change  of  government.  The  Declara- 
tion states  :  ' '  AVhenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government."  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine teaches  that  "for  legitimate 
reasons  the  people  can  change  the 
government  to  an  aristocracy  or  a 
democracy."  Both  say  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  political  powers  to  a  ruler 
is  never  so  complete  that  the  right  of 
receiving  them  back  is  forfeited. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  difference.  The 
Declaration  teaches  that  the  political 
powers  are  an  inalienable  right  of  the 
people  and  that  the  rulers  are  only  the 
executive  officers  appointed  by  the 
people,  remain  amenable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  may  be  removed  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  people 
at  any  time ;  the  people  are  the  only 
sovereign  in  the  State  and  make  use  of 
their  lawful  rights  whenever  they  turn 
against  their  rulers,  impeach  them  and 
depose  them.  The  sovereign  people 
can  never  do  an  injustice  in  this  re- 
gard. Cardinal  Bellarmine  teaches  that 
the  rulers  alone  possess  the  political 
powers,  and  slight  abuses  do  not  justi- 
fy the  people  in  deposing  them;  in 
cases  of  real  tyranny,  however,  the 
people  have  the  right  to  change  the 
government.  The  legitimate  reasons 
for  change  of  government  must  be  very 
grave     ones,     according    to     Cardinal 
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Bellarmine,  whilst  according  to  the 
Declaration  any  reasons,  however 
slight,  justify  a  change,  although 
prudence  may  dictate  "that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  rea- 
sons." However,  setting  aside  these 
dictates  of  prudence  would  not  be  an 
injustice. 

The  Declaration  and  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  agree  in  the  fundamental 
principle  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,"  that,  therefore,  no  reason  can 
be  found,  "why  among  equals  one 
should  rule  rather  than  another." 
From  this  principle  both  draw  the  con- 
clusion that,  whenever  a  ruler  possess- 
es political  powers  in  a  just  manner,  he 
received  them  from  the  people.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine  there  is  no 
other  lawful  way  by  which  a  ruler  may 
acquire  possession  of  political  powers. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Declaration  and  that  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  that  the  former 
regards  the  people  as  the  ultimate 
source  of  political  prerogatives,  where- 
as the  latter  regards  the  people  merely 
as  the  medium  through  which  political 
powers  are  transmitted  by  God. 

The  Declaration  and  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  agree  furthermore  in  the 
principle  that  government  is  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  every  political  body 
is  formed  by  either  explicit  or  tacit 
contract,  and  immediately  after  forma- 
tion is  vested  w^itli  political  powers. 
All  members  of  this  political  body  are 
bound  to  give  their  consent  to  the  con- 
tract, those  as  well  ATho  are  living  at 
the  time  of  the  original  formation  as 
those  who  are  born  or  settle  among 
them  at  some  future  time. 

Likewise  every  member  of  the  politi- 
cal bod}^  must  give  his  consent,  when- 
ever the  political  power  is  transferred 
by  the  people  to  certain  individual 
rulers.  This  is  the  purport  of  the  so- 
called  contract-theory  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  and  the  Scholastics. 

Alfred  O'Rahilly  states  that  his  in- 
vestigations have  revealed  the  fact 
that,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nine- 


teenth century,  some  139  Catholic 
philosophers  and  theologians  uphold 
the  principle  that  government  is  based 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  If  he 
will  extend  his  investigations,  he  will 
be  able  to  double  or  treble  that  num- 
ber. The  Jesuit  Suarez  states  that  this 
theory  was  commonly  held  among 
theologians  at  his  time,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Bible  or  in  tradition 
which  confirms  it.  Accordingly,  we 
have  to  regard  the  opinion  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  and  the  Scholastics  as 
merely  a  scientific  theory  which  has  to 
be  proved  or  disproved  by  scientific 
arguments.  Yet  certain  men  speak  as 
if  this  theory  were  a  defined  dogma. 

The  theory  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
and  the  Scholastics  that  government  is 
based  in  every  case  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed  has  lost  much  ground 
among  modern  Catholic  philosophers 
and  theologians.  Not  even  the  Jesuits 
uphold  it  niry  longer.  We  may  mention 
as  outstanding  Jesuits  who  reject  the 
theory:  Santo  Schiffini  (died  1906; 
Disputationes  Philosojjhiae  Moralis, 
Turin,  1891,  II,  pp.  392  sq.)  and  the 
recently  deceased  Fr.  Victor  Cathrein 
(MoraljMlosophie.  Freiburg,  1891, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  406  sq.). 

Catholic  philosophers  and  theologi- 
ans now  generally  teach  that  rulers  did 
acquire  in  the  past,  and  may  acquire  in 
the  future,  political  powers  without  the 
consent  and  the  intervention  of  the 
people,  so  that  government  cannot  be 
said  to  be  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  goes  even  farther  in 
excluding  consent  of  the  governed  in 
cases  of  election  of  rulers.  In  his  En- 
cyclical, "  Biuturniim,"  of  June  29, 
1881,  he  writes:  "By  an  election  the 
ruler  is  designated,  but  the  powers  of 
government  are  not  transmitted  by  it, 
nor  is  the  authority  conveyed,  but  only 
the  bearer  of  it  appointed  (gwo  sane 
delectu  designatur  princeps,  non  con- 
feruntur  jura  principatus :  neque  man- 
datur  imperium,  sed  staiuitur,  a  quo 
sit  gerendum).''  The  Pope  calls  this  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  How  effectively  this 
doctrine  disposes  of  the  alleged  Cath- 
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olic   parentage   of   the   Declaration  of 
Independence  is  evident. 

Tlie  bugbear  of  the  advocates  of 
democracy  is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Our  popular  writers 
are  Avont  to  brand  this  doctrine  as  an 
originally  Protestant  theory.  "There  is 
no  power  but  from  God"  (Rom.  13, 
1).  The  president  of  a  republic 
governs  no  less  by  divine  right  than  a 
king.  The  various  officials,  high  and 
low,  participate  in  the  government  by 
the  same  divine  right.  The  common 
law  of  many  States  in  this  country  still 
gives  expression  to  this  same  divine 
right  doctrine  in  prefacing  legal  docu- 
ments Avith  the  phrase :  ' '  By  the  grace 
of  God." 

There  is,  however,  an  extreme  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings 
which  invests  civil  rulers  with  absolute 
and  inalienable  powers  and  with  an 
authority  unrestricted  by  any  constitu- 
tional reservations.  It  is  true  that  the 
Catholic  philosophers  and  theologians 
combatted  this  extreme  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  Yet  curiously 
enough,  we  nevertheless  find  some 
remnants  of  it  among  the  Catholics  of 
this  country ;  the  slogan  :  ' '  Stand  by 
the  President,  right  or  wrong,"  is  but 
a  new  expression  of  the  extreme  divine- 
right  theory  that  "the  king  can  do 
no   wrong. ' ' 

The  ultra-democratic  principles 
enunciated  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  never  carried  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Such  is  the  fate  of  all 
extreme  doctrines.  Subsequent  con- 
stitutional limitations  brought  those 
principles  into  greater  accord  with  the 
teaching  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  and 
the  Scholastics.  Nevertheless,  the 
framers  of  the  Declaration  and  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  disagree  in  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  ultimate 
source  of  governmental  authority. 
The  Declaration  is  not  inspired 
by  Catholic  principles  on  this  point. 
Happily  for  the  good  name  of  the 
Cardinal,  no  contribution  of  his  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  can  be 
proven.    The  great  American  historian 


Dr.  Schaff  rightly  contends  that  the 
framers  of  the  Declaration  drew  their 
inspiration  from  Calvinist  theologians 
and  jurists.  We  should  never  forget 
that  the  men  who  started  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  were  Calvinists, 
steeped  in  Calvinist  ideals  which  had 
been  handed  down  through  many 
generations.  A  closer  study  of  the 
great  Calvinist  jurists  and  political 
writers  will  undoubtedly  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  principles  voiced  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
formulated  and  defended  long  before 
by  Calvinist  thinkers  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Geneva,  not  Rome,  was  the  inspiration- 
al source  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence. 


Our  Bunday  Visitor,  in  its  Fort 
Wayne  edition,  warns  investors  against 
a  company  with  offices  at  10  S.  Clark 
Str.,  Chicago,  111.,  which  is  selling 
bonds  of  the  "Catholic  Cemetery  As- 
sociation of  Northern  Indiana"  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne 
is  interested  in  the  project.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  says  the  Visitor,  which 
is  edited  by  Dr.  Noll  himself,  "the 
Bishop  knows  nothing  about  the 
Cemetery  Association.  He  does  not 
even  know  where  it  is  located.  .  .  . 
Pastors  would  do  well  to  warn  their 
people  against  the  purchase  of  such 
bonds."  There  is  another  company  in 
Chicago  wdiich  sends  out  a  photo- 
graphic facsimile  of  notes  supposed  to 
be  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne 
in  favor  of  a  certain  church  in  Gary, 
Ind.,  in  the  sum  of  $24,000.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  particular  parish  bor- 
rowed only  $5,000,  and  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chicago  concern  is  trying  to  sell 
its  notes.  Our  Sunday  Visitor  adds 
this  bit  of  sane  advice  to  all  who  wish 
to  invest  their  money  in  Catholic 
church  notes :  "It  were  better  if  you 
loaned  your  money  to  some  parish  in 
your  diocese  which  is  well  able  to  meet 
its  obligations." 
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Our  Colored  Brethren 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Turner,  national 
president  of  the  Federated  Colored 
Catholics,  in  his  address  to  the  1931 
convention  of  that  body,  recently  held 
in  St.  Louis,  told  his  hearers  that  there 
is  not  a  single  Negro  priest  working 
anywhere  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line, 
where  nine-tenths  of  all  American 
Negroes  live,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Catholic  missionary  work  among 
the  Negroes  of  the  United  States  will 
''remain  more  or  less  static  until  the 
race  itself  gets  larger  encouragement 
to  accomplish  its  own  salvation,  un- 
hampered by  local  fears  and  hatreds, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Father 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  Christ 
the  Saviour." 

The  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  the 
Divine  AVord  (S.V.D.)  are  now  train- 
ing a  number  of  colored  boys  for  the 
priesthood  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  and 
at  Techny,  111.,  but,  as  Dr.  Turner 
justly  complains,  there  is  "a  singular 
lack  of  enthusiasm  over  this  question 
of  a  race  clergy,"  "based  upon  the 
fear  that  a  perfect  individual  and  en- 
vironment may  not  be  found  for  per- 
fect missionary  activity."  No  such 
perfection  need  and  should  be  expect- 
ed ;  for,  as  the  President  of  the  Feder- 
ated Colored  Catholics  goes  on  to  say, 
"no  group  in  America  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  devices  and  the 
necessity  of  making  his  way  over 
naturally  and  artificiallj^  imposed  diffi- 
culties than  the  Negro.  It  is  expected, 
therefore,  that  trials,  failures,  disap- 
pointments, lapses  in  conduct,  and  all 
the  other  eventualities  which  human 
nature  must  pass  through  before  it  ar- 
rives at  a  maturation  of  the  group  ex- 
perience, will  befall  the  Negro  at  some 
time  or  other." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  Catholic 
Negroes  find  much  consolation  in  the 
sympathy  shown  by  the  Church  for  the 
Black  Man  in  approving  the  feasts  of 
St.  Peter  Claver  and  the  Blessed  Mar- 
tyrs of  Uganda — to  which  may  be 
added  the  efforts  of  several  American 
bishops  to  further  the  training  of  color- 
ed  boys    for    the    priesthood    and   the 


growing  interest  taken  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  colored  race  by  the  Cath- 
olic press,  whose  frequent  references 
to  the  cause  will  gradually  be  reflected 
in  increased  sympathy  and  help  from 
the  white  Catholics  of  the  United 
States. 

No  one  who  has  an  opportunity  to 
promote  in  any  way  the  movement  for 
a  racial  clergy  among  the  American 
Negroes  should  fail  to  do  so.  A  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  means  to  this  end 
would  be  to  subscribe  for  The  Chroni- 
cle, the  official  organ  of  the  Federated 
Colored  Catholics  of  the  U.  S.,  pub- 
lished monthly  at  2721  Pine  Boulevard, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  magazine  is  edited 
with  the  help  of  several  Jesuit  Fathers 
and  is  eminently  worthy  of  support. 
Direct  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  the  Divine  Word  are  also  in 
order.  They  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Fathers  in  charge  of  St.  Augustine's 
Seminary,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  or  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Society  at 
Techny,  111. 


"William  T.  Ellis,  in  his  "Internation- 
al Sunday  School  Lessons,"  which  ap- 
pear in  a  number  of  leading  American 
dailies,  notes  the  following  curious  In- 
cident :  '  *  Recently,  a  congregation  of 
mission  converts  in  Africa,  having 
heard  the  broadcast  news  of  America 's 
economic  distress,  took  up  a  collection 
for  their  American  brethren,  and  out 
of  their  dire  poverty  sent  a  gift  of 
nearly  a  dollar  to  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  Board  for  the  relief  of  Ameri- 
can Christians."  If  the  rich  in  this 
counti-y  could  be  inspired  with  the 
brotherly  love  and  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity that  dictated  this  gift,  the  ' '  depres- 
sion" would  soon  be  ended.  If  we  all 
learned  the  lesson  that  "we  are  all 
members  of  one  another,"  no  man 
would  be  allowed  to  suffer,  and  the 
evils  of  our  economic  system  would 
speedily  be  remedied  along  the  lines 
of  social  justice  and  charity  as  laidl 
down  by  Leo  XIII  in  the  "RerumI 
novarum"  and  Pius  XI  in  the  "Qua-, 
dragesimo  anno." 
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Clearing  up  the  Mystery  of  the  Dreyfus  Case 


The  latest  contribution  to  the  never 
fully  solved  mystery  of  the  Dreyfus 
Case  is  The  Truth  alout  Dreyfus. 
From  the  Schwartzkoppen  Papers. 
Edited  ~by  Bernard  Schwertfeger  (Put- 
nam). Lieutenant-Colonel  (at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  case:  Major)  von 
Schwartzkoppen  was  the  German  mili- 
tary attache  in  Paris,  and  his  evidence 
was  never  forthcoming  until  this  book 
was  published  last  year  in  Germany. 
His  storj^  is  given  in  a  connected  nar- 
rative on  the  basis  of  papers  turned 
over  to  Herr  Schwertfeger  by 
Schwartzkoppen 's  widow.  The  editor 
has  briefly  concluded  the  record,  al- 
ways from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
attache. 

Schwartzkoppen 's  account  of  his 
part  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  is  an  extra- 
ordinary one.  He  tells  of  the  visit  to 
the  German  embassy  in  Paris,  on  July 
20,  1894,  of  a  French  officer  in  mufti, 
who  offered  to  sell  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  French  army.  He  as- 
serts that  he  tried  his  utmost  to  dis- 
suade the  caller  from  his  course,  and 
dismissed  him,  but  when  he  reported 
the  matter  to  the  head  of  the  German 
Intelligence  Service,  was  advised  to 
enter  into  relations  with  the  officer  and 
to  pay  him  if  the  information  he  offer- 
ed was  worth  while.  The  officer  in 
turn  revealed  himself  to  be  Count 
Walsin-Esterhazy,  commanding  a  bat- 
talion in  Rouen,  and  in  days  to  come 
did  bring  in  really  important  informa- 
tion. 

On  Sept.  1,  1894,  Esterhazy  deliver- 
ed to  Schwartzkoppen  the  documents 
enumerated  in  the  famous  bordereau, 
or  covering  note,  which  resulted  in  the 
trial  of  Dreyfus;  but  the  bordereau  it- 
self never  came  into  German  hands. 
■  The  story,  as  told  hitherto,  was  that 
the  bordereau  was  taken  from 
Schwartzkoppen 's  waste-basket  and 
pieced  together.  He  tells  us,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  must  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  porter's  letterbox  in 
the  hall  "of  the  German  embassy  and 


mereh'  torn  up  to  make  it  look  as  if 
the  famous  cliarwoman,  Mme.  Bastian, 
had  collected  it  in  the  usual  way.  As 
a  consequence,  Col.  Schwartzkoppen 
did  not,  so  he  declares,  connect  the  ar- 
rest and  trial  of  Dreyfus  in  any  way 
with  his  dealings  with  Esterhazy.  He 
had  never  seen  the  bordereau,  had 
never  even  known  there  was  a  bor- 
dereau, therefore  he  thought  the  case 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him  and  wrote 
in  his  diary  that  it  was  all  a  mystery  to 
him.  In  any  case,  he  could  not  have 
intervened,  and  was  in  fact  prevented 
from  doing  so  even  at  a  later  date, 
when  he  was  convinced  wathout  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Dreyfus,  and 
incidentally  Picquart  and  Zola,  were 
suffering  because  of  Esterhazy 's  trea- 
sonous dealings  with  him. 

With  regard  to  the  famous  ' '  canaille 
de  D."  letter,  which  was  improperly 
disclosed  to  the  court  martial  after  its 
members  had  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict,  and  without  doubt  influenced 
that  verdict,  Schwartzkoppen  gives  the 
following  account :  Dubois,  a  civilian 
in  the  cartographical  department  of 
the  French  army,  had  been  selling 
maps  of  fortifications  to  both  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Italian  attaches,  who 
shared  their  information.  The  Italian, 
Col.  Pannizarcli,  had  given  him  up,  and 
he  came  to  the  German  attache  in  the 
hope  of  reopening  business  with  plans 
of  Nice.  Schwartzkoppen  then  wrote 
to  his.  friend  the  note  beginning:  '^Ci- 
joint  douze  plans  directeurs  de  Nice 
que  cette  canaille  de  D.  m'a  remis  pour 
vous.  .  ."  It  proved  strong  evidence 
against  Dreyfus. 

As  to  the  petit-bleu,  or  express  letter- 
card  to  Esterhazy  which  put  Picquart 
on  his  track,  Schwartzkoppen  has 
nothing  to  reveal  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  posted  it  with  his  own  hands — a 
rather  obvious  imprudence,  which  in 
this  case  accounts  very  simply  for  its 
reaching  the  French  secret  police. 

A  great  deal  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  the  efforts  of 
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various  persons,  including  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  Count  Miinster,  to  in- 
duce Schwartzkoppen  to  come  forward 
with  the  true  story  for  the  sake  of 
Picquart  and  Dreyfus.  Schwartzkop- 
pen seems  to  have  felt  his  position  very 
keenly,  but  was  forbidden  to  talk,  both 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.     There 


is  an  interesting  letter  here  from  Pan- 
nizardi,  urging  that  the  truth  should 
be  told;  but  then  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Esterhazy.  Schwartzkoppen 
was  the  only  man  who  could  clear  up 
the  case,  and  his  lips  were  sealed. 

Alfred  Dreyfus,  by  the  way,  is  still 
living.  He  is  now  72  years  of  age  and 
resides  in  Paris. 


Why  Parents  Go  Wrong 

By  Ella  Frances  Lynch 


A¥hen  all  parents  get  hold  of  the 
idea  that  education  is  primarily  soul- 
training,  every  home  will  be  a  good 
home  and  every  child  will  have  a  fair 
chance  of  temporal  and  eternal  well- 
being. 

Many  parents  are  being  seduced  into 
bogland  by  roads  heralded  as  new, 
progressive,  hygienic,  behavioristic, 
and  exploited  in  the  "educational" 
magazines,  books,  brochures  which 
have  sprung  up  like  toadstools. 
Examine  a  typical  publication.  Child 
Welfare,  official  organ  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  for 
a  notion  of  the  present  state  of  parent 
guidance  in  U.S.A.  An  extraordinary 
editorial  in  the  copy  at  hand  sets  forth 
the  ultimate  goals  of  the  National  Con- 
gress : 

"...  a  new  epoch  which  shall  see 
no  business  depressions,  no  poverty,  no 
crime,  no  carelessness  resulting  in 
blind,  deaf,  crippled,  imbecile  children, 
no  public  charges.  In  other  words  we 
would  do  away  with  the  human  scrap 
heap  and  all  the  general  misery  to 
society  which  this  implies." 

The  goal  set  would  not  seem  too 
high  if  the  National  Congress  proposed 
to  take  Our  Heavenly  Father  into 
partnership.  The  nearest  reference  to 
God,  souls,  or  spiritual  needs  is  cer- 
tainly far-fetched.  A  father  writes  to 
his  son:  "More  than  once  Books  and 
Bugs,  Fancy  and  Flowers,  Thoughts 
and  Trees,  Devotion  and  Dogs,  have 
saved  me.  They  will  you."  The  whole 
tone  is   one   of  materialistic   self-suffi- 


ciency. "No  matter  Who  you  are  or 
What  you  are,  the  biggest  asset  you 
have  in  life  is  your  Health.  It  gives 
you  the  ability  and  power  to  do 
Things."  Yet  even  a  child  of  ten 
should  realize  that  bodily  health  is  not 
the  one  thing  needful.  Al  Capone  has 
alert  mentality  and  physical  robust- 
ness. 

An  article  on  the  "psychic  origins" 
of  sham  illnesses  among  children  shows 
how  a  psychiatrist  exposes  the  hoax. 
In  most  cases  parents  should  have 
seen  through  the  pretenses  of  spoiled, 
self-conscious  little  individuals  mal- 
ingering their  way  into  the  limelight. 

In  two  articles  and  editorially,  "our 
harassed  parents"  are  advised  to  un- 
harass  themselves  by  sending  the  chil- 
dren to  a  "progressive"  school  and 
"reposing  the  same  faith  in  their 
pedagogue  as  in  their  physician  or  at- 
torney."  One  writer  scoffs  at  old- 
fashioned  parents  who  "want  their 
children  to  work,  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  to  learn  to  obey,  to  stay  at 
home  and  not  to  have  any  fun."  The 
result,  he  asserts,  is  "a  tribe  of  chil- 
dren with  inferiority  complexes,  afraid 
of  their  teachers,  afraid  of  their 
parents,  afraid  of  life.  They  are  timid, 
repressed,  mediocre  nonentities,  lag- 
gards in  the  general  procession." 

Many  pages  are  given  to  promotion- 
talks  for  the  National  Congress,  a  com- 
pliant handmaid  of  the  N.E.A.,  which 
has  risen  from  a  "consecrated  few"  to 
an  "established  crusade"  and  is  now  a 
"nationwide     responsibility."       Short 
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cuts  to  the  national  treasury  include  a 
plea  for  community  vacation  activities 
along  scouting  lines,  for  which  "the 
school  should  appropriate  public 
funds."  A  lengthy,  emotionalized 
story  describes  the  humiliations  of  a 
little  boy  called  "stupid"  before  his 
deafness  was  discovered.  The  tale  de- 
scribes the  4-A-Audiometer  as  "a  re- 
cent invention  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  testing  the  hearing  of  school  chil- 
dren. .  .  It  must  be  introduced  into 
every  school  in  the  country.  We  shall 
be  spared  more  than  half  or  more  of 
the  'repeats'  we  now  have  in  class." 

An  ear  specialist  tells  me  that  the 
audiometer  was  invented  about  nine 
years  ago,  costs  around  $400,  is  not 
infallible,  and  is  less  useful  in  dis- 
covering deafness  than  in  confirming  a 
diagnosis.  The  claim  that  more  than 
half  the  school  failures  are  attributable 
to  deafness  cannot  be  substantiated. 

In  "Children  and  the  Movies"  the 
Avriter  claims  that  after  a  few  years 
children  become  pretty  good  judges  of 
pictures  for  themselves.  She  urges 
well-chosen  pictures  for  the  pre-school 
child — a  terrible  delusion.  There  is  no 
moving  picture  good  enough  for  a  child 
under  ten,  since  the  rapiditj^  of  move- 
ment, the  overcrowding  of  ideas  ex- 
hausts mental  and  physical  vitality, 
and  opens  up  the  way  to  countless 
evils.  The  writer  asserts  that  "as  soon 
as  the  child  is  in  school  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  taken  to  the  movies  often 
enough  to  make  him  feel  as  sophisti- 
cated as  his  schoolmates."  God  help 
the  children ! 

This  magazine  reviews  motion  pic- 
tures by  title,  stars,  producers,  num- 
ber of  reels,  authors,  directors.  The 
descriptions  employ  publicity  terms 
similar  to  newspaper  and  billboard  ad- 
vertising, followed  by  a  cautionary 
notice  regarding  its  suita])ility  for 
children.  Eighteen  out  of  28  pictures 
reviewed  in  my  copy  are  alleged  to  be 
unsuitable  for  minors.  Some  of  the 
titles  are  "Body  and  Soul,"  "Born  to 
Love,"  "Dishonored,"  "Indiscreet," 
"Lonely  Wives,"  "Single  Sin."  A 
typical  review  is:   "Unfortunate  past 


of  the  wife.  Blackmailer.  Story  un- 
pleasant and  weak,  but  the  cast  is  ex- 
cellent. Adults,  matter  of  taste ;  14— 
18,  no."  A 'public  school  superinten- 
dent, examining  this  department,  ex- 
claimed:  "This  is  paid  advertising. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  offer  children 
so  many  inducements  for  seeing  bad 
movies."  Then,  noting  the  magazine's 
title,  he  said,  ' '  No,  this  magazine  could 
not  accept  such  advertising.  But  the 
reviewer  has  no  business  putting  such 
temptation  in  the  way  of  our  young 
people." 

Child  Welfare  recommends  to  par- 
ents a  list  of  books  on  the  pre-school 
child.  So  foul  are  some  of  these  books 
that  they  cannot  be  reviewed.  A  novel 
of  equal  viciousness  in  phrasing  or  pic- 
tures would  lead  to  court  action. 
Behavioristic  writers  on  education 
dodge  the  laws  against  obscenity 
through  the  technicalitj^  that  psycholo- 
gy is  not  literature.  Less  offensive 
books  on  the  list  nevertheless  recom- 
mend offensive  writers.  Not  one  of 
them  recognizes  the  God-ordained  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  the  home,  the 
caring  for  immortal  souls  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  direct  them  Godward. 

I  urge  parents  to  consult  their  pas- 
tor before  buying  a  book  on  child- 
training  or  subscribing  for  an  educa- 
tional magazine. 


Archbishop  Goodier  is  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  a  Catholic 
Institute  of  Higher  Studies,  just 
founded  by  Cardinal  Bourne  of  West- 
minster to  provide  for  the  laity  a  train- 
ing in  theological  subjects  as  advanced 
as  that  which  is  now  available  in  all 
secular  subjects.  The  three-year  course 
comprises  lectures  in  philosophy,  the- 
ology, Scripture,  and  history,  and  a 
diploma  can  be  obtained  at  the  end  of 
the  course.  Later  it  is  hoped  to  add 
further  courses.  The  year  will  con- 
sist of  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each, 
and  the  lectures  will  be  given  from 
6  P.M.  onwards  on  three  evenings  in 
the  week.  The  institute  opened  in 
October  in  premises  near  Westminster 
Cathedral,  London. 
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Notes  on  Secret  Societies 

Catholics  and  the  Toc-H 

The  London  Catholic  Herald.,  in  its 
issue  of  August  15,  replies  to  the  query 
whether  it  is  proper  or  prudent  for 
Catholics  to  become  associated  with  the 
organization  known  as  Toc-H,  which 
of  late  has  also  spread  to  this  country 
(see  A.  Preuss,  A  Dictionary  of  Secret 
and  Other  Societies,  St.  Louis,  1924, 
pp.  458  f.)  Our  contemporary  says 
that,  while  the  English  hierarchy  have 
not  issued  any  statement  with  regard 
to  Catholics  joining  Toc-H,  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "  it  is  a  Protestant  quasi-religious 
society  and  therefore  .  .  .  one  with 
which  Catholics  should  have  nothing 
to  do  any  more  than  with  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  or  idndred  Protestant  organiza- 
tions." 

Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  of 

Constantine 

The  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  Constantine  (see  our  Diction- 
ary of  Secret  and  Other  Societies,  St. 
Louis,  1924,  pp.  238  f.)  is  the  subject 
of  a  note  in  the  "News  of  Freemason- 
ry" department  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  August  19th  (Vol. 
XXIII,  No.  224,  p.  10,  col.  1),  which 
contains  the  following  additional  in- 
formation: The  designation  "Grand 
Imperial  Council  for  the  United  States 
of  America"  was  adopted  in  1907.  The 
svstem  consists  of  six  degrees,  three 
"'working"  and  three  "official.''  Mem- 
bership is  attained  only  by  invitation, 
and  good  standing  in  a  Royal  Arch 
chapter  is  a  prerequisite.  (This  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  the  account  given 
in  our  Dictionary,  but  confirms  the 
statement  made  there  that  the  members 
of  this  Order  are  all  Freemasons).  An 
extensive  collection  of  available  data 
relating  to  the  Order  is  assembled  in 
Dr.  Mackey's  Encyclopedia  of  Free- 
masonry, revised  by  Robert  I.  Clegg 
33°,  who  lists  among  his  numerous 
Masonic  appellations  that  of  Past 
Sovereign  of  St.  Benedict  Conclave, 
No.  34,  of  Cleveland,  0.  According  to 
the  1931  annual  report,  there  are  now 


63  conclaves  of  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Con- 
stantine scattered  throughout  the  U.S., 
with  a  total  membership  (Dec.  31, 
1930)  of  1652— a  net  loss  of  24  for  the 
year.  George  W.  Warville  of  Chicago 
is  "Grand  Recorder"  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Ancient  United  Knights  &  Daughters 

of  Africa 

"When  gathering'  the  materials  for  his 
Dictionary  of  Secret  and  Other  So- 
cieties (St.  Louis,  B.  Herder  Book  Co., 
1924)  the  writer  found  it  particularly 
difficult  to  obtain  information  from 
and  about  the  numerous  Negro  organi- 
zations existing  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Among  those  that  ignored  his 
letters  of  inquiry  and  refused  to  an- 
swer his  questions  was  the  Order  Of  the 
Ancient  LTnited  Knights  &  Daughters 
of  Africa,  Avith  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis.  The  officials  treated  all  in- 
quiries with  suspicion,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  elicit  a  single  shred  of  in- 
formation from  any  of  them.  "We  can 
understand  why  the  Order  did  not 
want  to  have  its  affairs  pried  into  by 
unknown  investigators  in  view  of 
certain  facts  concerning  its  standing 
recently  printed  in  the  dail}^  press. 
From  an  article  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  (August  5,  1931,  Volume 
LXXXIII,  No.  333,  p.  7A)  we  see  that 
the  A.  U.  K.  &  D.  had  quite  an  ex- 
citing national  convention  this  year, 
and  that  tumultuous  scenes  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  re-election  of 
Ernest  Patillo  as  National  Grand  Mas- 
ter for  the  United  States.     - 

"Patillo,  elected  a  year  ago  at 
Dayton,  0.,"  says  the  P.-D.'s  report, 
"arose  to  say  that  he  had  been  at- 
tempting to  clear  up  the  muddled 
affairs  of  the  Order,  that  he  had  tried 
to  settle  old  claims,  had  eliminated 
some  expenses,  and  proposed,  with  per- 
mission of  the  National  Grand  Coun- 
cil, to  eliminate  others.  His  report 
was  readily  accepted. 

"At  this  psychological  moment 
Daughter  Marjorie  V.  Holly,  State 
Grand  Queen  of  Missouri,  moved  that 
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the  rules  be  suspended  and  Patillo  be 
made  ruler  of  the  Order  again,  then 
and  there.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hurse, 
Baptist  minister  from  Kansas  City, 
and  National  Grand  Chaplain,  second- 
ed the  motion.  .  .  One  speaker  called 
Patillo  the  Moses  who  would  lead  the 
Order  out  of  the  wilderness ;  another 
said  that  he  had  already  done  that,  and 
would  be  the  Joshua  to  go  on  to  the 
Promised  Land ;  a  third  thought  it 
might  be  more  appropriate  to  call  him 
Elisha,  on  whom  the  mantle  had  fallen. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hurse  told  of  a  Negro 
boy  caught  in  flood  waters  on  his  mule, 
who  saved  himself  by  catching  hold  of 
the  animal's  tail.  The  minister  said 
the  boy's  parents  each  advised  him 
differently,  one  shouting,  'Trust  in 
God,  son,  trust  in  God ! '  and  the  other, 
'Let  God  go,  boy,  and  hang  to  that 
mule's  tail!'  He  bowed  to  Patillo  to 
indicate  the  reliance  of  the  Order  on 
its  National  Grand  Master.  .  .  .  The 
Council  spent  another  hour  of  speeches 
in  praise  of  Patillo.  AVhen  finally  the 
vote  was  put,  the  Missouri  delegations 
broke  into  a  college  yell,  the  Queens  of 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Chicago,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  and  Newark  gave  forth  cheers, 
and  the  banners  of  Khartum-Tripoli, 
Liberia,  Nyanza,  and  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem chapters,  massed  on  the  platform, 
waved  in  exultation.  'Blest  Be  the 
Tie  That  Binds'  rose  exuberantly  as 
the  Deputy  Grand  Master  surrendered 
the  gavel." 

The  Order  of  the  Ancient  United 
Knights  &  Daughters  of  Africa  claims 
40,000  members  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  secret  societies 
among  the  American  Negroes,  and 
those  who  have  the  conversion  of  the 
colored  race  at  heart  would  do  well  to 
study  this  aspect  of  their  life,  which  is 
of  considerable  religious  importance. 


Christ  fell  under  the  weight  of  His 
Cross  thrice — we  complain  if  we  fall 
once. — A. U.K. 


Notes  and  Gleanings 

For  the  thirty-eighth  time  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  wishes  his  subscribers  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
With  our  usual  good  wishes  we  must 
this  year  combine  a  request.  Like  most 
publishers  of  periodicals,  especially 
Catholic  periodicals,  we  are  suffering 
from  the  economic  depression.  Our 
readers  can  help  us  materially  to 
weather  the  storm  by  renewing  their 
subscriptions  promptly  and  getting  us 
some  new  subscribers.  Never  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view was  generous  assistance  of  this 
kind  more  urgently  needed  than  it  is 
at  present.  We  receive  many  appreci- 
ative letters  concerning  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Review  in  the  38  years  of 
its  career.  May  we  not,  in  this  hour  of 
stress,  appeal  to  our  friends  and  sup- 
porters to  translate  their  good  will 
into  substantial  help? 


Mr.  William  Franklin  Sands  calls 
our  attention  to  a  slight  but  important 
misprint  in  the  letter  we  published 
from  him  in  the  November  Reviews  On 
page  248,  in  several' places,  he  is  made 
to  say  that  certain  newer  groups  of 
citizens  "reflect"  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  American  tradition.  What  he 
wrote  was  "reject,"  which  gives  a 
totally  different  meaning. 


The  ncAv  shiny  planks  in  a  political 
platform  are  often  shivered  into  splint- 
ers at  the  ballot  box. — A.F.K. 


The  new  Maria-Laach  edition  of  the 
Missal e  Romanum,  announced  and  de- 
scribed in  the  F.  R.  some  time  ago,  is 
now  for  sale  in  this  country  by  the 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.  Those  who  have 
examined  it,  like  Bishop  Schrembs  of 
Cleveland,  are  loud  in  its  praises.  It 
is  not  only  very  beautiful  in  concep- 
tion and  execution,  but  a  magnificent 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy, 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  some  of 
the  most  famous  hand-made  missals  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  book  really 
needs  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreci- 
ated, for  it  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  easy 
to  liandle  and   a   delio'ht  to  read,  but 
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very  subtly  fixes  the  attention  of  the 
celebrant  on  the  words  of  the  Mass  and 
makes  him  realize  that  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice is  our  approach  to  God  the  Father 
through  the  Son.  The  price  might 
seem  to  make  this  exquisite  Mass  book 
a  luxury  for  the  fastidious,  but,  as 
one  priest  writes  to  the  house  of  Her- 
der, "I  personally  should  not  call 
anything  a  luxury  which  helps  the 
celebrant  to  a  more  recollected  read- 
ing of  the  Mass. ' '  He  adds :  ' '  Indeed 
I  think  a  congregation  might  find  it 
worth  while  to  subscribe  together  to 
present  their  pastor  with  a  copy  of  the 
Maria-Laach  Missal,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  fruit  of  their  investment 
would  come  back  to  their  own  benefit. ' ' 
Descriptive  literature,  specimen  pages, 
etc.,  can  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  15  and  17  S. 
Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


read  them  should  be  careful  to  use 
their  own  judgment  with  regard  to  all 
articles  advertised,  especially  if  extrav- 
agant claims  are  made  for  them. 


Commenting  on  an  advertisement 
running  in  the  daily  press,  which  tells 
men  to  throw  away  their  razor  if  they 
have  a  tough  beard  and  use  a  certain 
yellow  powder  that  will  "free  man 
from  the  drudgery  of  his  daily  shave 
by  removing  his  whiskers  and  leaving 
his  skin  smooth  as  velvet, ' '  the  Western 
Watchman  says :  ' '  We  know  a  man 
who  took  this  advice.  It  withered  his 
skin,  irritated  his  face,  and,  besides, 
[the  powder]  created  an  odor  which 
would  make  a  skunk  jealous  of  his 
reputation."  The  St.  Louis  paper 
adds :  ' '  The  sellers  are  parties  to  the 
fraud ;  in  this  case  at  least  they  cannot 
plead  ignorance.  .  .  Publications  pur- 
porting to  be  reputable  should  use 
more  caution  in  supervising  adver- 
tising matter  for  their  columns.  They 
should  examine  doubtful  and  suspi- 
cious proposals  and  stand  alert  to  ex- 
pose, instead  of  endorsing,  quack  nos- 
trums and  fake  cure-alls."  It  may  be 
said  to  the  credit  of  the  Catholic  press 
as  a  whole  that  it  does  not  advertise 
quack  nostrums  and  fake  panaceas,  but 
tries  to  keep  its  advertising  columns 
clean.  The  daily  newspapers  and  the 
popular  magazines  are  the  worst  of- 
fenders in  this  respect,  and  those  who 


The  IT.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  denied 
the  petition  for  a  rehearing  in  the  Mac- 
intosh case  (see  F.  R.,  XXXVIII,  7, 
p.  149).  Every  native-born  citizen  is 
now  not  only  under  obligation  to  bear 
arms  in  any  war  which  Congress  may 
declare,  whether  that  war  is  just  or 
unjust,  in  accordance  with  or  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,  hut  has  impliedly 
accepted  the  ohligation  in  virtue  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  status  and  bene- 
fits of  citizenship.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  and  three  other  members  of 
the  Court  denied  this  interpretation, 
and  contended  that  no  such  implied 
promise  or  obligation  is  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  upon  citizens,  whether 
native-born  or  naturalized;  but  the 
majority  (including  the  Catholic 
Justice  Butler)  upheld  it.  Dr.  Mac- 
intosh will  not  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship. But  how  many  native-born 
citizens  will  acquiesce  in  the  degraded 
status  to  which  the  Court's  decision 
reduces  them?  How  many  Christian 
citizens,  how  many  high-minded  non- 
churchmen  who  cherish  a  free  con- 
science, will  bow  the  knee  to  the  new 
pagan  idol  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  set  up  at  Washington? 


The  Macintosh  case  is  closed.  The 
native-born  citizen's  case  is  now  called! 
For  one,  I,  a  native-born  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  will  not  give  my  assent 
to  this  new  doctrine.  I  will  give  every- 
thing I  have  for  the  well-being  of  the 
State,  including  my  life,  but  I  cannot 
give  my  conscience.  That  belongs  to 
God.  I  repudiate  the  obligation  which 
the  Supreme  Court  would  impose  upon 
me,  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of 
such  an  obligation  is  the  essence  of 
tyranny.  I  refuse  to  be  bound  by  it.— 
Dr.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison  in  the 
Christian  Century,  Vol.  XL VIII,  No. 
42. 
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Fr.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  does  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  hold  that  Louise 
Lateau  and  all  the  other  Catholic  mys- 
tics who  were  believed  to  live  without 
food  were  either  mendacious  or  self- 
deluded.  He  shows  by  the  cases  of 
Marie  Furtner,  Janet  McLeod, 
Josephine  Durand,  and  others  that 
quite  a  number  of  people  in  whose  case 
no  miraculous  intervention  can  be  sup- 
posed, have  lived  for  years  upon  a 
pittance  of  nourishing  food  which 
could  be  measured  only  by  ounces,  and 
upon  this  evidence  says  we  are  forced 
to  admit  the  justness  of  the  conclusion 
of  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  that  the  mere 
continuation  of  life,  when  food  and 
drink  are  withheld,  cannot  be  safely  as- 
sumed to  be  due  to  supernatural 
causes.  {The  Month,  Vol.  CLVIII, 
No.  808,  p.  348). 


Father  Kenney,  in  his  centenary 
story  of  Spring  Hill  College  {Catholic 
Gidture  in  Alabama,  America  Press), 
tells  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Dr.  Michael 
Portier,  the  first  bishop  of  Mobile 
(cons.  Nov.  5,  1826;  died  May  14, 
1859).  During  the  stormy  return  voy- 
age from  France,  where  P.  had  been 
to  obtain  helpers  for  his  new  college, 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  a  stern  No- 
Popery  Protestant,  attributed  the  pre- 
vailing unfavorable  winds  to  the  pres- 
ence of  priests  on  board,  and  at  every 
big  roll  would  let  them  know  it  with 
emphasis.  Encountering  a  small  brig 
that  was  nearly  submerged  in  the  swell, 
the  Bishop  remarked  to  the  captain : 
"This  poor  boat  must  be  loaded  with 
priests."  The  humor  of  the  thrust 
melted  the  mariner's  rigidity. 


Victor  Bibl's  biography,  Maximilian 
II.,  der  rdtselhafte  Kaiser  (Hollerau 
b.  Dresden:  Avalum-Verlag),  repre- 
sents the  results  of  thirty  years  of  in- 
vestigation and  study  in  the  archives 
of  Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  Simancas, 
and  elsewhere.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lord  says  in 
a  review  of  this  book  in  the  Catholic 
Historical  Review  (Vol.  XVII,  No.  3)  : 
"The  outstanding  mystery  about  this 
Emperor,  of  course,  is  the  question  of 


his  religion:  was  he  at  heart  a  Cath- 
olic or  a  Protestant?  Bibl's  conclu- 
sion is  that  Maximilian,  strongly 
drawn  for  a  time  towards  Lutheranism, 
after  a  violent  conflict  Avith  his  father 
and  after  the  Protestant  princes  had 
refused  him  help,  externally  conform- 
ed again  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
internally  attempted  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  find  and  hold  a  middle  position, 
defining  himself  as  'Nee  papista,  nee 
evangelicus,  sed  christianus.'  The  au- 
thor is  highly  sympathetic  towards  a 
prince  whom  he  regards  as  enlighten- 
ed, peaceful,  tolerant,  and  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time." 


Fr.  Ephraem  Longpre,  O.F.M.,  per- 
haps the  most  eminent  living  author- 
ity on  Duns  Scotus,  revives  the  prob- 
lem of  the  birthplace  of  that  subtle 
Scholastic  and  decides  in  favor  of 
Scotland.  Wherever  Scotus  may  have 
been  born,  his  tomb  is  in  the  city  of 
Cologne,  where  behind  the  altar  in  the 
Minoritenkirche  one  may  read  the 
famous   epitaph : 

Scotia  me  genuit, 
Anglia  me  habuit, 
Gallia  me  docuit, 
Colonia  me  tenet. 

Fr.  Longpre  says  that  recently  dis- 
covered documents  establisli  the  fact 
that  Scotus  was  born  on  a  farm  at 
Duns  in  Berwick.  He  was  truly  a 
"Subtle  Doctor"  and  his  views  on 
many  points  are  still  in  dispute.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  his  teachings  and 
find  his  own  style  too  difficult,  should 
take  up  the  "Scotus  Academicus"  of 
his  17th-century  fellow-Franciscan, 
Claude  Frassen.  But  we  must  warn 
them  that  the  latest  revised  edition  of 
this  work,  "iuxta  correctiones  annota- 
tionesque  auctoris  in  Nationali  Biblio- 
theca  Parisiensi  asservatas"  (Paris, 
1900/02),  consists  of  no  less  than 
twelve  stout  volumes. 


Peniel,  a  newcomer  among  maga- 
zines, edited  and  published  by  Alice 
Riggs  Hunt,  makes  its  maiden  speech 
as  follows:  "A  modest  little  magazine, 
written  and  published  as  an  attempt  to 
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forge  another  strong  link  in  the  very 
long  chain-of-events  so  constantly  re- 
minding us,  re-minding  us,  that  the 
unique  world  of  realization  of  each 
and  every  character  in  humanity's 
drama  is  one  unit  of  activity  face  to 
face,  and  in  communion  and  inter- 
communion with  that  infinite  activity 
which  is  universal  intelligence. ' '  What- 
ever these  words  mean,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  significant,  since  no  one 
will  ever  quite  decipher  them.  To  the 
present  reviewer  they  sound  like  a 
hodge-podge  of  the  new  psychology 
and  pantheism,  designed  for  consump- 
tion by  women's  literary  clubs.  Though 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  publicity, 
it  is  a  shame  to  w^aste  paper,  ink,  and 
labor  on  such  trash.  Peniel,  published 
at  Hawthorne,  New  York,  is  unworthy 
of  this  amount  of  space,  but  we  are 
anxious  that  none  of  our  readers  should 
unwarily  spend  his  money  for  such  im- 
becility. 


Opportunities   are  a   good  deal  like 
fish — the  bis'  ones  alwavs  get  awav. 


The  Catholic  Historical  Review  (Vol. 
XVII,  No.  3)  prints  this  interesting 
note  :  ' '  The  Hef ele  and  Hergenrother 
ConciliengescJiichte,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, stopped  short  (with  volume  IX, 
published  in  1890)  at  the  year  1536. 
The  French  translation  in  8  volumes, 
published  by  Dom  Leclercq,  1907-17, 
has  now  received  a  continuation  vol- 
ume under  the  same  title  {Histoire  des 
Conciles  d'apres  les  documents  origi- 
naux  .  .  .),  by  Dr.  P.  Richard,  Tome 
IX,  partie  P,  11%  1058  pp.,  Paris,  1930- 
31.  This  deals  with  the  Council  of 
Trent,  fully  utilizing  the  great  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
with  the  publication  of  sources  and  of 
monographs  bearing  on  that  subject. 
It  is  intended  ultimately  to  carry  the 
work  through  to  the  Vatican  Council. ' ' 


As  a  form  of  Catholic  Action  that 
can  be  highly  commended  the  Southern 
Messenger  of  San  Antonio  points  to 
the  decision  of  various  councils  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  in  Texas  to  pay 


the  tuition  of  children  M^ho  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  attend  Catholic 
parochial  or  high  schools.  May  this 
praiseworthy  example  be  imitated  all 
over  the  country,  so  that  no  Catholic 
child  will  be  forced  to  remain  away 
from  school  because  of  the  financial 
straits  in  which  his  or  her  parents  may 
find  themselves. 


Father  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  who 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject,  sums  up  the  Catholic  at- 
titude on  Spiritism  as  follows:  (1) 
The  Church  has  not  pronounced  upon 
the  essential  nature  of  Spiritistic 
phenomena;  (2)  the  Church  forbids 
the  general  body  of  the  faithful  to 
take  any  part  in  Spiritistic  practices ; 
(3)  in  the  manifestations  which  occur 
the  Church  suspects  that  diabolic 
agencies  may  per  accidens  intervene. 


People  make  fun,  as  they  have  al- 
ways done,  of  him  who  sits  in  silence ; 
they  make  fun  of  him  who  talks  much, 
ancl  of  him  who  talks  little ;  there  is 
nothing  and  no  one  on  earth  that  they 
do  not  blame.  There  never  was,  nor 
ever  will  be,  nor  is  there  anyone  who  is 
always  blamed  in  everything ;  just  as 
there  is  no  one  who  is  always  praised 
in  everything.  And  therefore,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  care  either  about  the 
praise  or  the  blame  of  men. — Tolstoy. 


In  view  of  dictatorships,  peremptory 
laws,  State  enforcement  of  eugenics, 
and  human  mutilations,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Commonweal  suggests 
that  the  age-old  principle,  "7w  neces- 
sariis  unit  as,  in  aliis  (more  correctly, 
in  duiiis)  liiertas,  in  omnihus  caritas" 
be  discarded  in  favor  of  the  strictly 
modern  though  less  sonorous  motto : 
"In  necessariis  confusio,  in  aliis  coer- 
citio,  in  omnihus  suspicio." 


On  Oct.  28th,  the  Rev.  Bede  Maler, 
O.S.B.,  a  capitular  of  St.  Meinrad's 
Abbey,  Indiana,  celebrated  his  dia- 
mond sacerdotal  jubilee  in  Evansville, 
Ind.,  where  he  has  of  late  years  served 
as    chaplain    of    St.    Mary's    Hospital. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Father  Bede  was  one  of  the  few  promi- 
nent pioneers  who  blazed  the  way  for 
the  development  of  a  higher  Catholic 
culture.  In  the  capacity  of  editor  of 
the  ParadiesesfrUchte  and  contributor 
to  the  Pastoralhlatt,  the  F.  R.,  and 
other  periodicals,  he  labored  zealously 
for  the  Catholic  renaissance  in  science 
and  art  which  he  visioned  from  afar. 
Even  now,  when  old  age  has  forced  him 
to  retire,  he  is  still  keenly  alive  to  the 
problems  of  today.  We  have  known 
and  admired  this  learned  and  pious 
Benedictine  for  fifty  years  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  him  for  his 
many  favors  and  to  wash  him  every 
blessing. 


The  Denver  Catholic  Register  (Vol. 
XXVII,  No.  11)  prints  this  editorial 
note :  Conditions  in  Colorado  have  not 
been  bad  except  in  the  coal  mining  and 
strictly  industrial  districts.  Our  farm 
sections  are  handicapped  by  the  low 
prices  of  crops,  but  a  farmer,  in  times 
like  the  present,  is  better  off  than  a 
mechanic  without  a  job,  for  at  least  he 
can  live.  Colorado,  because  of  the  great 
diversity  of  its  income  sources,  is  able 
to  w^eather  a  storm  far  better  than 
states  dependent  upon  huge  industries. 
The  Register  business  organization  does 
intensive  work  throughout  California, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Mon- 
tana, and  though  we  find  things  a 
little  tight,  they  are  far  from  panicky 
or  impossible.  After  all,  a  good  deal 
of  this  depression  is  simply  a  getting 
back  to  normalcy  following  our  post- 
war economic  jag.  The  Register,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  publish- 
ing enterprises  in  the  West,  has  adopt- 
ed two  rules  at  its  headquarters  office 
which  it  thinks  other  firms  could  also 
use:  (1)  Go  ahead  with  all  normal 
development  plans  as  if  no  depression 
existed;  (2)  Regard  a  good  deal  of 
the  present-day  economic  situation  as 
permanent  and  don't  waste  time  moan- 
ing about  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the 
Register  put  out  the  first  issue  of  its 
new    Eastern    Montana    Edition    (Di- 


ocese of  Great  Falls)  on  Nov.  4  and 
made  a  contract  for  a  Nevada  Edition 
with  Bishop  Thomas  K.  Gorman  of 
Reno.  A  new  Western  Montana  Edi- 
tion (Diocese  of  Helena)  will  appear 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  Thus,  de- 
spite the  depression,  the  growth  of 
the  Catholic  press  apostolate,  with 
Denver  as  the  hub  of  a  mighty  move- 
ment, makes  tremendous  progress  in 
the  West. 


A  proposal  that  church  properties 
be  no  longer  exempt  from  municipal. 
State  or  national  taxation  has  been  ap- 
proved in  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
fourth  biennial  conference  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  ''The 
possession  of  increasingly  accumulated 
resources  by  any  organization  involves 
correspondingly  greater  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  churches  of  the  country 
should  bear  an  equitable  share  of  the 
people's  financial  burdens,"  says  the 
pronouncement,  according  to  the  daily 
press.  Fr.  Peter  C.  Gannon  comments 
on  it  as  follows  in  the  True  Voice 
(Vol.  XXX,  No.  43)  :  "We  are  not 
surprised  to  read  this  bit  of  news.  Or- 
ganized secularism  has,  for  some  time, 
been  working  in  the  direction  of  tax- 
ing church  property  in  this  country. 
The  Unitarians  have  little  church  hold- 
ings to  be  taxed  and  they  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  of  secular- 
ism. Sooner  than  we  expect  we  may 
be  squarely  up  against  the  proposition 
to  tax  our  churches,  schools  and  other 
institutions.  And  w^hen  that  day  comes 
we  shall  find  few  to  help  us." 


The  Baker  Memorial  Hospital  for 
patients  of  small  incomes  at  Boston 
has  just  completed  its  first  year. 
Operated  on  the  theory  that  a  self- 
supporting,  middle-price  hospital  is 
sounder  than  an  endowed  institution 
that  gives  the  patient  a  sort  of  charity, 
the  Baker  Memorial  reported  a  deficit 
of  16.9  per  cent  the  first  year,  with 
promises  of  ultimately  coming  out 
even.  Costs  per  patient  averaged 
$173.47,  of  which  the  hospital  charges 
amounted    to    $94.46,     doctors'    fees, 
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$59.54,  and  special  nursing  fees,  $19.47. 
The  average  income  of  patients  was 
estimated  at  $2,507.  The  average  stay 
of  the  patient  in  the  hospital  was  13.4 
days.  This  cost  is  far  below  the  ordi- 
nary charge  in  private  hospitals.  Baker 
Memorial's  staff  is  drawn  from  the 
statf  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  the  fees  for  the 
physicians  attending  are  determined 
by  the  hospital,  and  not  by  the  individ- 
ual doctor,  in  no  case  exceeding  $150, 
no  matter  how  long  the  patient  re- 
mains or  what  services  he  requires. 
The  experiment  seems  to  indicate  that 
a  moderately  priced  hospital  can  give 
adequate  care  to  patients  of  small 
means  and  still  not  have  recourse  to 
large  private  endowment. 


"Krause"  is  the  new  "Irish"  star 
at  Notre  Dame.  Perhaps  if  his  name 
was  Levinsky,  he'd  prove  to  be  a 
Swede. — Mich  igan  Catholic. 


A  writer  who  knew  the  late  Denis 
A.  McCarthy  well  says  of  him  in  the 
Brooklyn  Tablet:  "He  had  the  habit 
of  study.  His  intense  Catholic  back- 
ground put  his  studies  to  a  good  use. 
Best  of  all,  he  did  not  take  himself 
too  seriously;  he  was  no  more  solemn 
than  he  was  proud.  "We  were  arguing 
with  him  once  and  we  conceded  he 
might  be  right  and  we  wrong  and 
added :  "If  mistaken  it  will  not  be 
our  first  mistake. ' '  He  replied  :  ' '  We 
are  all  doing  God's  work,  each  in  his 
own  way,  and  we  are  all  of  us  making 
mistakes  at  times,  even  at  the  very 
times  when  we  think  ourselves  especial- 
ly infallible."  You  could  disagree  with 
him  and  keep  his  friendship  and  re- 
spect. He  always  thought  of  the  cause. 
He  was  never  bitter,  invariably  ap- 
preciative, usually  tolerant  of  the 
other's  viewpoint.  His  sense  of  humor 
was  very  keen  and  served  him  well. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
with  a  penetrating  mind,  quick  in  per- 
ception, deliberate  in  expression,  a 
man  of  true  wisdom.  .  .  .  Filled  with 
melodious  joy,  he  served  the  cross  and 
the    flag.      He    talked    fraternity,    but 


he  served  something  finer — humanity. 
Thousands  knew  and  loved  him  and 
thousands  kneeling  at  the  tomb  with 
his  bereaved  wife  and  daughter  will 
shed  a  tear  of  sadness  at  his  pass- 
ing."   R.  i.  p. 


In  the  selections  from  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  letters  published  serially  in  the 
London  Telegwaph  occurs  a  striking- 
passage  about  the  .death  of  Cardinal 
Newman  :  ' '  While  at  luncheon  received 
telegram  from  Father  Neville  to  say 
that  if  I  wished  to  see  Cardinal  New- 
man's remains  I  must  come  at  once. 
So  caught  the  2  :10  train.  Arrived  at 
the  Oratory  at  5.  The  sitting-room  a 
mere  cell  filled  with  books.  The 
Cardinal  just  like  a  saint's  remains 
over  a  high  altar,  waxy,  distant, 
emaciated,  in  a  mitre,  rich  gloves 
whereon  the  ring  (which  I  kissed), 
rich  slippers.  With  the  hat  at  the  foot. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  the  young 
Calvinist,  the  Oxford  don,  the  austere 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary's.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  whole  cycle  of  human  thought  and 
life  were  concentrated  in  that  august 
repose.  That  was  my  overwhelming 
thought.  'Kindly  light'  had  guided 
Newman  to  this  strange,  brilliant,  in- 
comparable end." 


There  has  been  much  lip-service  to 
the  ideals  of  Catholic  Action.  It  is 
time  now  for  deeds. — The  Common- 
weal. 


It  is  just  as  important  not  to  say  all 
you  think,  as  it  is  to  not  believe  all  you 
hear. — A.F.K. 


Small  loans  may  not  be  so  interest- 
ing, but  they  are  easier  to  repay. — 
A.  F.  K. 


Few  arts  need  more  assiduous  culti- 
vation than  the  art  of  right  thinking. 


Customer :  "I'd  like  to  buy  a  lawn  mow- 
er." 

Clerk :  ' '  Sorry,  but  we  don 't  handle  la-wn 
mowers. ' ' 

Customer:  "Well,  this  is  a  helluva  drug- 
store! " 
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Current  Literature 

— The  Dominican  Daily  Missal 
(1792  pages)  is  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Missale  according  to  the  Domi- 
nican rite,  giving  the  entire  Latin  and 
English  texts  in  parallel  columns 
throughout,  and  so  edited  that  the  wor- 
shipper can  make  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  them.  It  is  thus  the  only  guide 
in  English  to  the  whole  cycle  of  the 
Dominican  liturgy,  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  Dominican  nuns,  nov- 
ices, and  tertiaries,  and  to  all  who  live 
in  Dominican  parishes  or  attend 
Dominican  churches.  (Sheed  &  AVard.) 

— Fasciculus  XXIX  of  the  "Flori- 
legiitm  Patrisficum,"  that  excellent 
collection  of  hard-to-get-at  Patristic 
and  medieval  theological  texts,  edited 
by  Professors  B.  Gej'-er  and  John 
Zellinger,  contains  the  Liher  Proslo- 
gion  of  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
with  Gaunilo's  attack  thereon  and  the 
author's  reply.  This  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  St.  Anselm 's  works  and  con- 
tains what,  since  Kant,  has  been  called 
the  ontological  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  The  editor,  F.  S.  Schmitt, 
O.S.B.,  presents  a  well-selected  text 
with  a  valuable  critical  apparatus. 
(Bonn,   German}':  Peter  Hanstein.) 

— Fr.  F.  J.  Remler,  CM.,  in  a  30- 
page  pamphlet  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Catholic  Truth  Society,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gives  the  key  to  Cath- 
olic dogmatic  theology  by  succinctly 
describing  The  Different  States  of  Man 
— the  state  of  pure  nature,  the  state  of 
fallen  nature,  the  state  of  redeemed  or 
restored  nature,  the  state  of  glorified 
nature,  and  the  state  of  reprobate  na- 
ture. The  pamphlet  is  a  splendid  anti- 
dote for  the  false  teachings  of  modern 
atheistic  and  materialistic  evolution  as 
heard  in  class  rooms,  explained  in  text- 
books, and  spread  broadcast  by  the 
periodical  press,  through  which,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  becoming  a  serious 
danger  even  to  Catholics. 

— St.  Bonnventure,  by  Father  Thad- 
deus,  O.F.M.,  is  a  C.  T.  S.  pamphlet 


containing  a  reissue  of  the  short  life 
of  this  holy  Franciscan,  which  has  been 
some  time  out  of  print.  There  is  a 
picture  of  the  Saint  by  Fra  Angelico 
on  the  cover. 

— Fr.  Joseph  Keating,  S.J.,  has  is- 
sued a  new  edition  of  his  C.T.S.  pam- 
phlet. The  Rationalist  as  Prophet,  first 
published  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
containing  an  examination  of  Joseph 
McCabe's  book.  The  Decay  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  the  preface  the 
author  notes  that  militant  rationalism 
of  the  McCabe  type  has  declined  some- 
what in  importance  and  leadership,  of 
late,  but  vicious  attacks  upon  the 
Christian  faith  and  morality  continue, 
and  hence  this  critical  estimate  of  one 
of  the  chief  writers  of  the  rationalist 
school  may  still  prove  useful.  It  un- 
doubtedly will,  also  in  this  country, ' 
where  militant  rationalism  has  lately 
taken  on  new  activity  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Clarence  Darrow  and  the 
"Three  A's"  Association.  (Catholic 
Truth  Society  of  England,  London ; 
for  sale  by  the  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  of 
St.  Louis.) 

• — Recent  C.T.S.  reprints  worthy  of 
mention  are :  St.  Bernard,  by  Henry 
Tristam;  .<S'^.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  {1114- 
1200);  and  Devotions  to  St.  Peter, 
Compiled  by  Cardinal  Yaughan. 
Among  new  publications  are :  The 
English  text,  in  pamphlet  form,  of 
Pius  XI 's  Encyclical  on  Catholic  Ac- 
tion (in  a  translation  distinctly  su- 
perior to  that  offered  by  the  N.CAV.C. 
of  Washington)  ;  a  sketch  of  The  Re- 
treat Movement  for  the  laity,  especial- 
ly in  England,  by  Mrs.  George  Nor- 
man; Reunion  with  the  East,  by  Fr. 
Charles  Bourgeois,  S.J.,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Countess  Ben- 
nigsen ;  and  Whi/  Shouldn't  If  by  G. 
H.,  an  addition  to  the  Society's  "Chil- 
dren's Series,"  which  deserves  to  be 
better  known  in  this  country  than  it  is. 
The  publications  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society  of  London  can  be  ordered 
through  the  B.  Herder  Book  Co.  of  St. 
Louis. 
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— A  cheap  edition,  minus  the  appen- 
dices, is  now  available  of  Alice  Cur- 
tayne's  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  prob- 
ably the  best  life  of  that  remarkable 
woman  ever  published  in  our  language. 
The  authoress  tells  the  story  of 
Catherine's  life  and  work  in  simple 
terms,  without  reference  to  the  acrid 
debates  of  scholars,  which  to  the  aver- 
age reader  are  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
The  appendices  of  the  original  work, 
with  some  additions,  will  be  published 
separately  in  the  near  future.  Miss 
Curtayne  probably  comes  as  near  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  St.  Catherine  as 
anybody  can  Avho  has  not  had  access  to 
the  documents  collected  by  the  Bol- 
landists  and  thus  far  largely  inedited. 
This  edition  of  the  life  of  St.  Catherine 
can  be  purchased  for  $1.50.  (Mac- 
mill  an.) 

— God  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
papers  read  by  Fr.  Hugh  Pope,  O.P., 
Dr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  Mr.  F.  J.  Sliced, 
and  others  at  the  1930  Cambridge 
Summer  School  of  Catholic  Studies, 
and  edited  by  Fr.  Cuthbert  Lattey,  S. 
J.  Mr.  Sheed's  paper,  which  the  edi- 
tor advises  the  reader  to  study  first, 
offers  a  clear  diagnosis,  written  with 
humor  and  spirit,  of  the  present  state 
of  popular  theism.  For  the  student 
Fr.  Hilary  Carpenter's  paper  on  "The 
Historical  Aspect  of  the  Quinque 
Viae"  is  perhaps  the  most  helpful. 
The  author  shows  that  the  famous  five 
proofs  of  St.  Thomas  bear  an  immedi- 
ate relation  to  Aristotle  and  are  sub- 
stantially uninfluenced  by  Neo-Platon- 
ism  and  Jewish  and  Arabian  Aristotel- 
ianism.  The  index  is  unsatisfactory, 
but  the  book  itself  will  be  a  valuable 
aid  to  those  whose  task  or  privilege 
it  is  to  defend  Christian  theism  against 
modern  attacks.  (Sheed  &  Ward, 
London,  and  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.) 

— The  Saviour  as  Saint  Matthew 
Saw  Him,  is  the  third  volume  of  medi- 
tations on  the  first  Gospel  for  the  use 
of  priests  and  religious,  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Haggeney,  S.J.  The  sub- 
ject matter  comprises  the  second  divi- 


sion of  the  first  part  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  in  which  the  Evangelist  de- 
scribes the  reception  accorded  to  the 
message  and  the  person  of  Christ  by 
the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  preced- 
ing volume,  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christ  formed  the  main  topic  of  dis- 
cussion ;  in  the  one  before  us,  the  au- 
thor presents  the  person  of  Christ, 
both  as  our  gracious  Redeemer  and 
our  severe  Judge.  The  volume  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  ' '  The  Prospects 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Israel," 
and  "The  Personal  Experiences  of 
Christ."  It  is  a  book  replete  with 
thought  and  devotion  that  should 
foster  a  deep  and  lasting  love  for  the 
person  of  Christ.  (B.  Herder  Book 
Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— The  Art  Principle  of  the  Liturgy, 
by  Dom  Ildephonse  Herwegen,  O.S  B., 
Abbot  of  Maria-Laach,  translated  \ij 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Busch,  of  St.  Paul 
Seminary,  though  comprising  less  than 
50  pages,  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  Popular  Liturgical  Librar}'',  pub- 
lished by  the  Liturgical  Press,  Col- 
legeville,  Minn.  The  author  points 
out  the  true  purpose  of  the  sacred 
liturgy  and  its  external  manifestations 
in  word  and  deed,  and  shows  that  the 
outward  expression  of  the  liturgy  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  the  beauty  found  in 
any  liturgical  act  is  not  something 
superadded  by  the  Church,  or  the  re- 
sult of  studied  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  artist,  but  rather  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  fundamental  principle 
underlying  the  Catholic  religion.  Here 
is  a  sound  criterion  for  Christian  art, 
which  succeeds  best  when  it  strives 
humbly  and  sincerely  to  express  the 
beauty  of  Him  who  is  Beauty  Itself. 

— Polytheism  and  Fetishism,  by  M. 
Briault,  S.J.,  forms  Vol.  XVIII  of  the 
' '  Catholic  Library  of  Religious  Knowl- 
edge, ' '  translated  from  the  French  and 
published  by  Sands  &  Co.,  of  London, 
and  the  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  translation  of  this  modest 
little  volume  is  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Browne,  of  Maynooth.    Part  I  (pp.  1- 
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50)  describes  the  ancient  polytheistic 
religions,  while  Part  II  (pp.  53-181) 
is  devoted  to  the  modern  fetish  re- 
ligions. Four  simple  maps  elucidate 
the  text.  The  importance  of  the  book- 
let lies  mainly  in  the  second  part, 
which  gives  due  credit  to  the  mission- 
aries who  have  found  traces  of  belief 
in  God  and  the  rudiments  of  religion 
throughout  the  African  Continent — -a 
condition  the  author  attributes  to 
primitive  revelation.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  English  editor  has  added 
to  the  exclusively  French  bibliography 
of  the  original  some  references  to  Eng- 
lish books,  especially  to  Fr.  Wni. 
Schmidt's  The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
Religion. 

— The  Prayer  Book  for  Catholics 
published  by  Lawrence  N.  Daleiden  & 
Co.,  of  617  Fulton  St.,  Chicago,  is  a 
real  novelty.  Its  compiler,  Dom  Placid 
Schmid,  O.S.B.,  of  Conception  Abbey, 
has  found  a  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem how  to  enable  the  ordinary  lay 
Catholic  to  follow  the  entire  Mass 
along  with  the  priest.  The  method  em- 
ployed is  simplicity  itself.  The  Prayer 
Book  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
leaflets  containing  the  special  parts  of 
the  Mass  for  each  Sunday  and  holyday 
(and  feasts  falling  on  Sundays).  In 
practice  these  leaflets  are  taken  from 
a  pocket  in  the  rear  of  the  book  and 
placed  beside  the  opening  pages  of  the 
prayer  book  at  the  Ordinary  of  the 
Mass.  The  leaflets  not  in  use  are  kept 
at  home  in  a  little  box  designed  for 
the  purpose.  Each  leaflet  is  numbered 
and  can  be  easily  placed  in  the  box. 
Besides,  there  is  a  book  mark  which  is 
stuck  in  the  receptacle  where  a  leaflet 
has  been  taken  out,  so  that  the  latter 
can  be  returned  to  its  proper  place. 
A  missal  that  does  these  things  must  be 
hailed  as  a  distinct  liturgical  advance, 
especially  if,  as  this  one  does,  it  has, 
besides,  all  the  usual  features  of  a  first- 
class  prayer  book.  We  may  note  that 
the  prayer  book  is  complete  in  itself 
and  may  be  used  without  the  missal 
part.  Tlie  book  can  be  had  in  different 
bindings  and  with  or  without  the  mass 
leaflets. 


A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


The  following  story  comes  from  Msgr. 
Jackman's  Hoiy  Rood  Chronicle: 

' '  A  certain  bishop  wrote  a  book  on  humility, 
and  sent  a  circular  to  all  his  clergy  recom- 
anending  them  to  circulate  his  book  among 
their  congregations;  adding  that  it  M'as  the 
hest  work  of  its  kind  yet  printed." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  that  when  the 
bishop  was  criticised  for  lack  of  humility  in 
this  statement,  he  replied:  (1)  that  he  would 
not  have  published  the  book  unless  it  was 
the  best;  (2)  that  if  he  believed  it  was  the 
best,  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  people  about  it; 
(3)  that  if  he  had  said  it  was  not  the  best, 
he  would  have  told  a  lie. 


Eeeently  the  (Anglican)  Bishop  of  Chelms- 
ford, dealing  with  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing  Einstein,   quoted    this  amusing   limerick: 
' '  There   was   a   young   girl   named   Bright, 
Who  would  travel  much  faster  than  light, 
She  started  one  day 
In  the  relative  way. 
And  came  back  the  previous  night. ' ' 


Good      coffee,     according     to      Talleyrand, 
should  be: 

Noir  comme  le  diable. 

Chaud    comme   I'enfer. 

Pur  comme  un  ange. 

Doux  comme  1 'amour. 
One   occasionally   finds   an    old   earthenware 
or   china   coffee-pot   with   this   quotation   em- 
blazoned on  it  by  way   of   decoration. 


The  minister  of  a  Scottish  country  parish 
had  quite  a  good  conceit  of  himself.  He  had 
accepted  a  call  to  a  wider  sphere,  and  was 
paying  a  few  farewell  visits. 

"So  ye 're  gaun  tae  leave  us,"  said  one 
of  his  female  parishioners.  "What  will  we 
dae  noo?"  "Oh,  Mrs.  Macfarlane, "  he  re- 
plied, "you'll  soon  get  a  far  better  man!  " 

' '  'Deed,  sir, ' '  came  the  despondent  re- 
joinder, "I  hae  my  doots.  We've  had  five 
in  my  time,  and  every  one  o'  them  has  been 
wurs  than  the  last !  ' ' 

The  minister  did  not  wait  for  any  more 
compliments. 


A  Compendivm  of  Mism formation  pub- 
lished by  the  Viking  Press  presents  a  few 
samples  of  answers  to  examination  questions 
gathered  by  teachers  here  and  in  England. 
A  few  choice  specimens  follow:  "Louis  XVI 
was  gelatiued. "  "A  grasshopper  has  three 
sets  of  wings — anterior,  ]iostcrior,  and 
bacteria."  "Average  is  something  that  hens 
lay  eggs  on."  "The  climate  of  Bombay  is 
such  that  its  inhabitants  have  to  live  else- 
where. "  "  Elizabeth  was  known  as  the  Virgin 
Queen.     As  a  queen  she  was  a  success. ' ' 
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Edited   by   the 

BENEDICTINE  FATHERS  OF  MARIA-LAACH  ABBEY 

—  NOW  READY  — 

Copies  are  available  in  two  standard  sizes: 

Small  Folio:  14V2xlO  inches 

Large  Quarto:  13 1/2x91/2  inches 

It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ALTAR-MISSAL  making,  for  it  is  not 
a  mere  reprint  of  a  former  edition,  brought  down  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of 
new  masses,  but  a  NEW  EDITION  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  in  w^hich 
nothing  less  than  perfection  in  every  detail  has  been   the  aim. 


"When  I  wrote  to  acknowledge  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Missal,  I  said  that 
it  appealed  to  me  as  being-  all  that  a 
Mass  Book  should  be.  Now  after  almost 
two  months  use,  I  And  this  conviction 
stronger   than   ever." 

From  a  letter  of  a  priest. 


"The  Missal  arrived.  I  have  taken 
time  to  examine  it  in  all  details.  My 
expectations  have  been  surpassed  in 
every  respect.  Now  I  am  using  a  Missal 
which   is  truly  a  work  of  art  .   .  . 

All  in  all:  I  am  very  proud  of  my  copy 
of  the  New  Maria-Laach  Missal." 

Rev.    St.   Hermanns. 


Further  details,  prices,  etc.,  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


B.  Herder  Book  Co.. 


15  and  17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


INDEX  TO  volume  XXXVIII 

Absolutism,    State,    Pius    XI    and,    175;     in 

America,  204,  213. 
"African  Orthodox   Church,"   7. 
Albertus  Magnus,  31;  Academy  of,  257  f. 
AUouez,  Claude,  251  f. 
Alonso,  Manuel,  S.J.,  132,  160. 
Alphabet,  New  light  on  history  of,  255. 
Ambrosian  Breviary  and   Antiphonary,  Eevi- 

sion  of,  65. 
American  Catholic  Almanac  and  Year  Book, 

191  f. 
American  Fascisti  and  Order  of  Blackshirts, 

15. 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Order   of  Live   Fish, 

Ltd.,  15  f. 
Ancient    United     Knights    &    Daughters    of 

Africa,  278. 
Anomaly,    A    curious,    in    American    Catholic 

life,  i46. 
Antioch  Chalice,  a  fake?,  176. 
Antony  of  Padua,  St.,  177  ff. 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  113. 
Apologists,  Modern  Catholic,  163  f. 
Archaeological   Canard,   A,   202. 
Architects,  The  patron  saint  of,  224. 
Associated  Sons  of  Wild  Jackasses,  154. 
Authors,   publishers,   and  books,   Catholic, 

227  ff. 
' '  Autocriticism, ' '  16. 
"Auxilium  Latinum, "  207. 
Averroes,  258. 


Baring  Gould's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  257. 

Beardsley,  Aubrey,  Letter  to  his  publisher,  21. 

Beauty  contests,  110  f. 

Belloc,  H.,  On  the  decay  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, 233. 

Benedictine  Order,  Statistics  of,  213. 

"Benn's  Samplers,"   90. 

Berger   Foundation,   208. 

"Biblia  Pauperum, "  A  Chinese,  205  f. 

"Birth  control, ".  161,  176;  among  Catholics, 
233. 

Bolshevism,  229. 

"Bonner  Bibelwerk,"  158,  238,  260  f. 

Bonvin,  Ludwig,  S.J.,  195. 

Book  reviews  and  literary  notes,  22  f .,  45  ff., 
68  ff.,  94  f.,  117  fe.,  139  ff.,  163  ff.,  187  ff., 
213  ff.,  235  ff.,  259  ff.,  285  ff. 

Breviary,  Revision  of,  246. 

Briand,  136. 

Brute,  Life  of  Bishop,  269  f. 

"Business  Civilization,"   Our,  266. 

Butler,  Pierce,  149,  280. 

Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Fr.  H.  Thurston 
on,  137  f.,  257. 

Camp  meetings,  209. 

Capitalism,  Decay  of,  258  f. 

Capital  punishment,  30  f.,  82. 

Carrington,  HereAvard,  ' '  The  Story  of  Psychic 
Science,"  183. 

Casement,  Sir  Eoger,  His  standing  as  a  Cath- 
olic, 115. 

"Casti  connubii,"  64,  90,  91,  124. 

Catholic  Action   in   Italy,   218. 
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Catholic  Dramatic  Movement,  232  f. 

Catholic  Home  Annual,  41. 

Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board,  138. 

"Catholic  World,"   257. 

Central-Blatt  and  Social  Justice,  112. 

Central  Verein,  135. 

Chesterton,  G.  K.,  256,  257. 

Children's  Institutions,  211. 

Christian  country.  Is  the  U.  S.  a  ?,  74,  133  f. 

Christmas  Quatrains,  265. 

Church,  The,  and  the  modern  world,  180. 

Church  History,  A  new  tex-book,  by  John 
Laux,  33  ff.;  How  it  should  be  taught,  77 
ff . ;  Kirseh  's  Handbuch  der  allgemeinen 
Kirchengeschichte,  222 ;  English  transla- 
tion of  Mourret  's  Histoire  Gonerale  de 
I'Eglise,  222. 

Church  music,  95,  102,  118  f.,  209,  223  f. 

City,  The  modern,  symbol  of  a  dying  civiliza- 
tion, 41. 

Clarke,  Isabel  C,  8. 

Clergy  lievieiv,  43. 

Collectanea  Franciscana,  56. 

Colleges,  Decline  of  independent,  224. 

Colorums,  152  f. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  and  Diego  de  Deza, 
51  ff. 

Commercialism,  Spirit  of,  in  the  Church,  160. 

Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Arthur,  129. 

Conscience,  Eights  of,  recognized  by  IT.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  149. 

Converts,   184. 

Coolidge,   Calvin,   110. 

Coughlin,  Rev.   Chs.  E.,  226. 

Councils,  Hefele's  History  of,  continued,  282. 

Crickets  as  thermometers,  57. 

Critics,  182. 

Crossroads  of  life.  At  the,  174  f. 

Curley,  Abp.,  On  the  Catholic  press,  160. 

Daeger,   Archbishop,   65. 

Death  rate  and  standard  of  living,  183  f. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Alleged  Catliolic 
sources  of,  271  ff. 

De  la  Taille,  M.  (S.J.),  132,  160. 

Depression,  The  industrial,  206,  209  f . ;  Ef- 
fect on  religious  activities,  255. 

De  Soto,  A  new  biography  of,  13. 

Devil  Worshippers,   186. 

Devotions,  Exaggerations  in  matters  of,  256 ; 
Unreliability  of  the  "sensus  fideliuni," 
258. 

Deza,  Diego  de,  51  ff. 

Divining  rod,  10  f.,  35  f.,  82,  113  f.,  126. 

Dominican  Daily  Missal,  285. 

Dowsing,  10  f.,'35  f.,  82,  126,  203. 

Dreyfus  case.  Clearing  up  the  mvstery  of  the, 
275  f. 

Duns  Scotus,  Birthplace  of,  281. 

Economic  interpretation  of  American  history, 

32. 
Editorials,  Syndicated,  in  the  Catholic  press, 

136. 
Education,    The    Smith-Towner-Capper-Robin- 

son  'bill,   19   f . ;    Small   colleges   dving   out, 

224;   The  true  philosophy  of,  229,' 276. 
Ephesus,    14th    centenary   of    the    Council    of, 

217  f. 


Evolution,   204,   211,   234. 

Extreme  Unction  in  the  Didache,  148. 

Family,  History  of  the,  159  f. 

Fascism,  Its  hatred  of  enemies,  42 ;  An  alter- 
native to  democracy,  229. 

Federal  Reserve  banking  system.  Defects  of, 
90. 

I'ilms,  .Advertising,  111. 

Five  Year  Plan,  The,  in  Russia,  233. 

Foch,  Memories  of  Marshal,  150. 

Franciscan,  Catliolic  Monthly  Review  Alma- 
nac, 40 ;   Missions  in  Texas,  226. 

Freedom  for  Catholic  journalists,  180. 

Freedom  of  the  Press,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
and,  155. 

Freemasonry,  The  popes  and,  40  f . ;  In  the 
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or  "The  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
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The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

*'The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall   be  glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 
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Most   Rev.    Felix    Couturier,   O.P., 
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"The  system  in  this  little  book  has 
been  evolved  out  of  the  author's  ex- 
perience in  teaching  during  the  last  year 
or   two   with   successful   results. 

"If  this  can  be  done  in  a  small  rural 
diocese,  with  mostly  country  parishes, 
and  with  just  very  ordinary  material  to 
work  upon,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from 
being  done  elsewhere?  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  'right  v^ay  to  do  it'  made  easy, 
and  a  good  wrill.  Here,  in  this  little 
book,  is  the  right  w^ay  in  all  its  sim- 
plicity. If  you  have  the  good  vs^ill,  suc- 
cess is  assured." 
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Liturgical  Law 

A  handbook  of  The  Roman  Liturgy 
BY 

The  Rev.  P.  Charles  Augustine,  O.S.B.,  D.D. 


Cloth. 


8vo.,  XV -[-467  pages. 


Net  $4.50 


The  author,  whose  commentary  on  the  new  code  of  canon  law  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  has  entered  a  new  field  in  his  "Liturgical 
Law."  This  is  a  volume  which  contains  a  vast  deal  of  liturgical  history  as  well 
as  a  manual  of  rubrics  for  the  priest.  The  book  is  divided  under  Ave  titles: 
(1)  Sacred  Things  and  Seasons.  (2)  The  Divine  Office.  (3)  The  Holy  Eucharist. 
(4)  Religious  Worship.  (5)  Ritual  Worship.  Father  Augustine  shows  the  same 
scholarly  thoroughness  in  his  study  of  the  liturgy  as  he  did  in  his  volumes  on 
canon  law.  The  volume  is  full  of  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject;  there 
is,  too,  a  good  bibliography  and  a  fine  topical  index.  Priests  and  seminarians 
should  be  glad  to  have  this  thorough  and  reliable  book  for  reference.  It  would 
make   a  good  textbook  for  any  class  in  liturgy. 

— Ave  Maria. 
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work  upon,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from 
being  done  elsewhere?  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  'right  way  to  do  it'  made  easy, 
and  a  good  wrill.  Here,  in  this  little 
book,  is  the  right  way  in  all  its  sim- 
plicity. If  you  have  the  good  w^ill,  suc- 
cess is  assured." 
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The  Foundations  of  Bible  History 


Professor  John  Garstang,  the  well- 
known  British  archaeologist  and  ex- 
cavator of  the  sites  of  Ascalon,  Dor, 
and  Jericho,  has  just  published  a  vol- 
ume entitled  The  Foundation  of  Bihie 
History  :  Joshua- Judges  (London  : 
Constable)  which  is  not  a  commentary 
in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,  but  a  study  of  the  historicity  of 
the  Books  of  Josue  and  Judges  viewed 
in  the  light  of  recent  archaeological 
research  and  of  Egyptian  history,  on 
which  the  Professor  is  a  recognized 
authority.  The  problem  is  to  discover 
how  these  Biblical  books  fare  when 
fitted  into  the  framework  provided  by 
the  Tell-el-Amarna  correspondence 
and  authentic  Egyptian  records  cover- 
ing the  period  of  1500-1000  B.  C. 

Professor  Garstang  concludes  that 
"not  only  were  these  records  in  gener- 
al founded  upon  fact,  but  they  must 
have  been  derived  from  earlier  writ- 
ings, almost  contemporary  with  the 
events  described,  so  detailed  and  re- 
liable is  their  information." 

Josue  and  Judges  afford  us  no  his- 
torical background  and  only  one  date, 
namely,  Jephte's  statement  (Judg.  XI, 
26)  that  300  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  Exodus,  which  is  complemented 
by  the  statement  in  3  Kings  VI,  1, 
that  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  was 
an  interval  of  480  years.  These  figures 
have  been  treated  as  apocryphal  by 
rationalist  critics.  How  do  they  fare 
in  the  light  of  present-day  research? 
Prof.  Garstang 's  calculations  would 
make  the  interval  482  years,  and  since 
Solomon's  fourth  year  has  been  calcu- 
lated as  B.  C.  967  (see  the  Cambridge 
Ancient  History,  I,  160),  he  assigns 
the  Exodus  to  B.  C.  1449/7  and  Josue 's 
passage  of  the  Jordan  to  1407. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  this  period  is  the  identity  of 
the  Khabiru,  the  invaders  of  Palestine, 
who  figure  so  largely  in  the  Amarna 
correspondence.  The  name  may  be  ety- 
mologically  the  same  as  "Hebrews," 
yet  the  latter  began  to  enter  Palestine 


from  the  East  about  B.C.  1407,  accord- 
ing to  Garstang 's  calculations,  where- 
as the  Khabiru  seem  to  have  come  from 
the  North  some  twenty  years  later 
(B.C.  1380-1360).  We'  might  argue 
from  such  passages  as  Jos.  X,  31,  33, 
39,  that  "Khabiru"  and  "Hebrews" 
were  the  same,  but  the  critics  insist 
that  this  passage  is  due  to  the  post- 
Exilic  redactor.  It  is  as  well  to  insist 
that  that  is  only  a  theory  and  many 
competent  critics  think  it  has  seen  its 
day. 

Another  vexed  question  is  the  date 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Philistines  in 
Palestine.  Since  Ramses  III  repelled 
a  great  invasion  of  them  about  B.C. 
1190 ;  critics  have  regarded  this  as 
their  first  appearance  and  have  there- 
fore dubbed  all  earlier  allusions  to 
them  (e.  q..  Gen.  XXVI;  Exod.  XIII, 
27,  XXlil,  31;  Judges  III,  31)  an- 
achronisms. Yet  it  is  now  known  that 
the  Philistines  served  as  mercenaries 
in  the  army  of  Ramses  III  and  that 
traces  of  them  occur  under  Ramses  II, 
about  1230. 

Most  significant  of  all,  the  identifica- 
tion of  Ramses  II  as  the  Pharao  of  the 
oppression  is  now  treated  as  an  "ill- 
founded  theory"  (p.  282),  and 
Thothmes  III,  1503-1449,  is  set  in  his 
place.  Thus  the  Exodus  is  assigned 
to  1447  and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
to  1407,  with  the  result  that  the  only 
two  chronological  statements  afforded 
us  by  the  Bible  are  seen  to  be  justified : 
Jephte's  "three  hundred  years"  and 
the  assertion  that  the  fourth  year  of 
Solomon  coincided  with  the  480th 
year  after  the  Exodus. 

Professor  Garstang,  while  concern- 
ed primarily  with  the  reliability  of  the 
narrative,  does  not  attempt  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  its  religious  and  supernatural 
character.  "The  earliest  documents," 
he  says,  "no  less  than  the  Bible  as  a 
Avhole,  were  conceived  from  first  to  last 
as  the  records  of  a  religious  movement, 
written  down,  arranged,  and  later  an- 
notated, by  men  who  were  inspired 
and  guided  by  the  very  religion  which 
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it  was  their  purpose  to  perpetuate.  We 
should  fail,  then,  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  the  text,  or  to  gauge  the 
historical  value  even  of  those  oldest 
documents,  if  we  ignored  altogether  the 
spiritual  element  which  pervades  these 
writings. ' ' 


A  Proposed  Corpus  of  Mediaeval 
Scientific  Literature 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  History 
of  Science  Society  and  the  Mediaeval 
Academy  held  in  New  York  last  Christ- 
mas there  was  an  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  proposal  to  print  a  corpus 
of  mediaeval  scientific  literature,  with 
introductions  and  notes  that  would 
serve  to  make  the  mediaeval  Latin 
terms  intelligible  to  all  those  acquaint- 
ed with  classical  Latin. 

Commenting  on  the  project  in  Stud- 
ies (Vol.  XX,  No.  77),  Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh  says  that  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult,  costly,  and  timetaking  to  do 
this  work,  and  that  it  is  hoped  to  get 
one  or  more  millionaires  to  finance  at 
least  the  beginning  of  it.  The  author 
of  the  prospectus  of  the  proposed 
corpus  said  that,  to  judge  from  the 
experience  of  the  BoUandists,  we 
might  expect  to  make  a  good  beginning 
by  the  year  2031,  but  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  complete  the  work  in  somewhat 
less  than  300  years. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  details 
of  the  work  reported  by  Dr.  Walsh  in 
his  article: 

"It  is  propsed  to  reprint  the  encyclo- 
pedias of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  and  of 
Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  because  of 
Vincent  the  only  trustworthy  edition 
is  the  inaccessible  incunabulum  of  1485 
in  two  great  folio  volumes,  while  the 
old  editions  of  Bartholomew  are  scarce 
and  need  to  be  revised  from  good 
manuscript  copies.  Other  encyclo- 
pedists to  be  included  are  Thomas  of 
Cantimpre,  whose  work  has  never  been 
printed,  and  Dominicus  Bandinus  of 
Arrezzo,  also  unprinted;  but  unfortu- 
nately some  portions  of  the  latter 's 
Fons  memoraMlium  universi  are  now 
lost.     Professor  Lynn  Thorndike,  who 


has  had  the  work  in  charge  up  to  this 
time,  named  altogether  164  authors 
who  had  written  on  scientific  subjects 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  whose  works 
ought  to  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  benefit  of  scholars.  This  list 
did  not  include  the  writers  on 
medicine. 

"When  men  are  willing  to  face  a 
work  whose  foundations  will  take  a 
hundred  years  to  lay,  they  must  be 
very  much  interested  in  the  subject. 
That  subject  is  science  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
say  that  the  scholars  of  the  Middle 
Ages  made  no  valuable  contribution 
to  science.  Yet  here  is  the  greatest 
task  of  scholarship  ever  proposed  in 
America,  and  its  subject  is  mediaeval 
science.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pro- 
found interest  in  the  project  has  been 
awakened.  At  last  men  have  come  to 
recognize  that  the  way  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  go 
back  and  study  the  documents  that 
were  written  at  that  time.  Even  in 
science  there  are  a  great  many  things 
that  anticipate  what  are  supposed  to 
be  very  modern  discoveries  or  inven- 
tions. There  is  not  a  single  century 
during  the  Middle  Ages  when  there 
is  not  a  mention  of  anesthesia  for  set- 
ting patients  to  sleep  while  undergo- 
ing an  operation.  There  is  a  mention 
of  that  in  an  Irish  herbarium  of  the 
twelfth  century;  and  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  writing  about  the  Trinity 
(358  A.D.),  introduces  a  description 
of  anesthesia  in  which  a  limb  may  be 
cut  off  and  the  patient  not  feel  the 
slightest  pain." 


We  have  heard  so  much  about  pros- 
perity being  "just  around  the  corner" 
that  we  pay  little  attention  to  predic- 
tions of  business  revival.  No  doubt 
the  depression  has  nearly  reached  bot- 
tom, if  it  has  not  yet  done  so.  But  the 
recovery  will  be  slow.  Those  who  look 
for  prosperity  in  a  few  months  are 
likely  to  be  disappointed. — True  Voice, 
Vol.  XXX,  No.  44. 
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Why  Catholic  Hospitals  Are  Charitable  Institutions 

By  the  Rev.  J.   van  de  Riet,  Donaldson;   Indiana 


In  an  article,  "Are  Our  Cath.olic 
Hospitals  Charitable  Institutions?"  in 
the  November  number  of  the  F.R.  it 
was  stated  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia in  a  recent  election  had  voted 
not  to  exempt  private,  so-called  non- 
profit hospitals,  from  taxation.  In 
commenting  on  the  action  of  the  Cali- 
fornia voters  in  this  matter,  the  writer 
of  the  article  says,  that  a  vote  on  the 
same  question  would  probably  result  in 
a  similar  decision  elsewere,  because, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  hospitals  have  lost 
their  former  reputation  as  charitable 
institutions.  He  quotes  the  Los  Angeles 
Tidings  as  saying  that  /'the  charge  is 
made  on  all  sides  that  the  needy  poor 
are  not  relieved  even  in  our  Catholic 
hospitals,  that  the  only  place  (where) 
they  can  hope  to  find  a  welcome,  is  in 
a  public  institution."  And  from  the 
fairly  general  impression  that  many, 
if  not  most  of  our  Catholic  hospitals 
are  no  longer  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  once  were,  namely,  charitable  in- 
stitutions, the  writer  of  the  article,  by 
a  sort  of  dialectic  salto  mortaJe,  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  our  hospitals  are  no  longer 
charitable  institutions. 

The  Tidings  has  taken  the  voters  of 
California  seriously.  The  hospital 
question  was  put  up  to  them;  they 
studied  it  carefully — voters  always  do 
study  questions  put  up  to  them  care- 
fully, and  who  would  wish  to  insult 
the  California  voters  by  doubting  their 
competence — and  they  have  given  their 
decision — in  the  opinion  of  the  Tid- 
ings, an  unbiased  decision.  "For  not 
bigotry,  but  well-founded  dissatisfac- 
tion, is  supposed  to  have  inspired  it." 

I  am  not  arguing  this  point,  other- 
wise I  should  ask  whether  the  voters 
of  a  State  that  imposes  a  tax  on  the 
parochial  schools,  the  parsonages,  and 
all  church  property,  excepting  only  the 
church  buildings  and  the  plots  of 
ground  they  stand  on,  could  be  pre- 
sumed  not   to   be   possessed  of   a  suf- 


ficient quantum  of  bigotry  to  cast  an 
unfavorable  vote  on  any  question  that 
affects  Catholic  interests.  It  would 
seem  that  the  authorities  of  the  State 
of  California  would  have  acted  more 
wisely  as  well  as  more  justly,  had  they 
withdrawn  the  charters  from  any  and 
all  private  hospitals  operating  as  non- 
profit institutions,  that  were  violating 
them  by  not  rendering  the  charity 
which  the  public,  to  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  their  charters,  had  a  right 
to  expect.  Neither  in  the  home,  nor 
in  the  State  of  California,  is  it  good 
policy  to  cast  out  the  infant  with  the 
suds. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  I  have  hinted  at  what 
may  be  the  matter  with  those  who 
doubt  whether  our  Catholic  hospitals 
are  charitable  institutions,  or  who  even 
go  so  far  as  to  deny  it.  They  allow 
sentiment  to  get  the  best  of  them, 
whilst  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  study  of 
the  facts  would  convince  them,  if  they 
are  at  all  open  to  conidction,  that 
they  have  erred  in  their  unfavorable 
opinion  of  our  hospitals  and  the  Sis- 
ters operating  them. 

The  hospital  Sisters  have  always 
practiced  charity  and  are  still  doing 
so,  and  their  hospitals  are  still 
charitable  institutions,  as  they  always 
were.  A  few  facts  and  figures  will 
show  it. 


Expenditures,  1930,  of  a  300- 
Hospital 

Food   Supplies    $  44 

Surgery,   X-Ray, 

Laboratory,  Pharmacy' 

Nurses'  Books,  Uniforms 

Fuel,  Light,  Power,  etc. 

Household  Dry  Goods, 
Supplies,  Repairs  .... 

Salaries  and  Wages  .... 

Taxes,  Assessments,  In- 
surance, Licenses   .... 

Payment  on  Principal  and 
Interest    136 


Bed 

456.03 

,453.08 
,821.25 
,866.35 

,092.05 

,221.87 

,657.53 
,077.33 
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Miscellaneous,    Refunds, 

etc 2,332.80 

Chapel,  Salary  of 

Chaplain  included   .  .  .        1,708.57 


Total  $351,686.86 

Receipts  of  the  Same  Hospital  for  1930 
Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1, 

1930    $  16,325.39 

Patients'   Fees    236,850.14 

Surgery,  X-Ray, 

Pharmacy,  and  Lab.   .   106,083.24 
Nurses'  Books,  Uniforms       2,090.46 

Chapel    522.27 

Contributions    4,316.85 

Sundries,  Refunds,  etc.  .       3,544.23 


Total  $369,732.58 
351,686.86 


Balance  on  hand  $  18,045.72 

Estimate  of  Expenditures  of  the  same 
Hospital  as  a  business  concern 
Return  on  Investment  .$  171,800.00 
(Takes   place    of    item, 

payment  on  principal 

and  interest.) 

Food   Supplies    100,000.00 

(Based    on    figures    of 

two  N.  Y.  hospitals.) 
Salaries  and  Wages    .  .     150,000.00 
Total  of  all  other  items 

as  given  in  preceding 

list    103,931.61 


Grand  total  $525,731.61 
The  first  set  of  these  figures  are  the 
Expenditures  and  Receipts  for  1930 
of  a  300-bed  hospital  in  one  of  our 
large  cities,  representing  an  investment 
of  $1,718,000.  The  second  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  operations  of  the  same 
hospital  as  a  business  concern.  The 
difference  between  the  two  grand  totals 
is  $174,044.77.  What  could  justify  us 
to  assume  such  a  difference  ? 

1.  The  hospital  operated  as  a  busi- 
ness concern  must  figure  on  a  return 
of  about  10%  on  the  invested  capital; 
the  Sisters  figure  on  only  a  sufficient 
amount  to  make  the  payments  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  they  may  still 
have,   and  the  part  payments   of  the 


principal,    when    such    payments    fall 
due. 

2.  The  former  must  pay  the  high 
salaries  and  wages  of  superintendents, 
managers  of  the  various  departments, 
office  help,  cooks  and  maids ; — the  Sis- 
ters by  doing  most  of  the  work  of  the 
said  employees  themselves,  without  a 
regular  salary,  ask  for  their  services 
only  as  much  as  their  sustenance  re- 
quires. 

3.  The  former  must  pay  large  bills 
for  all  kinds  of  supplies; — the  Sisters, 
by  careful  buying  and  handling,  keep 
these  bills  down  to  a  minimum.  This 
statement  I  base  upon  the  fairly  gen- 
eral reputation  of  the-  Sisters  for 
economy. 

The  expenditures  of  the  hospital 
given  in  the  first  set  of  figures  will  be- 
come less  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
debtedness decreases ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  of  indebtedness 
the  Sisters  will  either  reduce  their 
rates,  or  render  more  free  service, 
whichever  seems  best  to  suit  the 
financial  condition  of  the  prospective 
patrons  of  the  hospital. 

What  the  Sisters  save  the  public  in 
the  operation  of  their  hospitals,  as  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents  in  the 
above  lists,  is  their  largest  contribu- 
tion towards  the  cause  of  charity.  It 
is  the  charity  the  Sisters  agree  to  prac- 
tice in  operating  their  hospitals  as  non- 
profit institutions.  This  is  the  charity 
to  which  the  public  is  entitled — not  to 
free  service.  It  cannot  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  the  State,  in  granting 
the  Sisters  the  charters  under  which 
they  operate  their  hospitals  as  non- 
profit institutions,  could  have  meant 
to  oblige  them  to  render  their  services 
to  the  public  free  of  charge,  since  most 
of  them,  perhaps  all,  are  without  other 
income  to  start  with,  and  it  would  thus 
have  been  impossible  to  erect  their 
hospitals,  and  after  having  erected 
them,  to  operate  them. 

To  some  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
hospitalization  as  explained  above  may 
not  look  like  charity.  It  is  that  never- 
theless. Even  if  we  grant  that  per- 
haps thirty  per   cent   of  the  popula- 
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tion  might  not  need  this  charity,  be- 
ing well  able  to  pay  the  higher  rates 
of  the  business  concern  for  hospital 
care,  the  seventy  percent  who  might 
find  it  hard,  or  conld  not  possibly  pay 
the  higher  rates,  will  have  to  acknowl- 
edge, if  they  want  to  be  honest,  that, 
if  the  Sisters  by  renouncing  their 
claim  to  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested, and  by  the  doing  of  their  work 
(and  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  hard, 
nerve-wrecking  work  at  that)  free  of 
charge,  are  giving  them  hospitalization 
for  half  of  what  its  cost  would  be,  if 
they  had  to  pay  for  it  on  business 
principles ;  these  Sisters  are  practicing 
charity,  and  their  hospitals  are  charit- 
able institutions. 

Do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  Sisters 
should  not  render  free  service  to  the 
needy  ?  Not  exactly.  But  I  would  not 
insist  on  it  so  strongly,  and  would 
certainly  not  blame  the  Sisters  if  they 
are  careful  as  to  whom  they  extend  it. 
They  have  gathered  experience  in  the 
course  of  time.  They  have  been  de- 
ceived often  enough  by  persons  who 
could  well  afford  to  pay,  at  least  a  part 
of  their  bill,  but  who  rather  pay  noth- 
ing and  try  to  get  away  with  it.  The 
Sisters  are  protecting  their  own  in- 
terests as  well  as  those  of  the  public  by 
proceeding  cautiously  in  dealing  with 
cheats  and  cheap  screws.  The  fact  is 
that  but  little  of  what  many  so  unc- 
tuously call  free  service,  really  exists. 
The  Catholic  hospitals,  as  they  are 
situated,  cannot  render  much  free 
service,  nor  are  the  city  or  State  in- 
stitutions rendering  it.  Somebody  has 
to  pay  for  it  in  either  case.  In  the 
Catholic  hospitals  it  is  the  other 
patients,  or  perhaps  charitably  in- 
clined outsiders,  who  assume  the 
burden ;  in  the  city  and  State  institu- 
tions "where  the  needy  poor  can  hope 
to  find  a  welcome"  (Tidings)  and  free 
service,  though  without  much  charity, 
the  citizens  are  paying  for  it,  and,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  dearly. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  then,  that  our 
hospital  Sisters  are  contributing  their 
share  towards  lightening  the  financial 
burdens  of  their  fellowmen  by  making 


it  possible  for  them  to  procure  hos- 
pitalization whenever  they  need  it — 
and  who  may  not  need  it  some  time  ? — ■ 
at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  are 
practicing  the  corporal  works  of  mercy 
by  rendering  as  much  free  service  as 
their  limited  means  allow,  we  cannot 
justly  deny  these  same  Sisters  the 
honor  of  calling  their  hospitals  ' '  charit- 
able institutions,"  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  due  consideration  when  the 
question  of  exempting  them  from 
taxation  comes  up.  And  if  we  Catho- 
lics view  the  Avork  which  our  Sisters 
are  doing  today,  as  they  were  doing 
it  in  the  past,  in  the  light  of  our  faith, 
and  take  into  account  the  spiritual 
works  of  mercy  they  practice,  we  can 
with  even  more  right  and  greater  em- 
phasis call  these  hospitals  "charitable 
institutions." 

In  writing  this  article  in  defense  of 
our  Sisters  and  their  hospitals — and  of 
course,  in  defense  of  our  Brothers  and 
their  hospitals  as  well,  if  and  in  so  far 
as  the  unfavorable  criticism  of  the 
Catholic  hospitals  in  the  November 
number  of  the  F.  R.  was  intended  for 
them — I  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  in- 
dividual Sisters  have  their  shortcom- 
ings, and  occasionally  show  them  in 
their  dealings  with  patients ;  that  there 
are  abuses  in  some  hospitals  and  in  con- 
nection with  hospital  affairs,  because 
the  utmost  care  was  not  exercised  to 
guard  against  them ;  and  that  there 
may  be  some  reason,  more  or  less  just, 
for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  complaints  the 
people  are  making  about  our  Catho- 
lic hospitals.  I  would  only  say  that, 
in  spite  of  such  shortcomings  and 
abuses,  we  can  still  revere  these  Sis- 
ters because  they  are  doing  God 's  work. 
Via  the  Catholic  hospital  many  souls 
go  to  Heaven  that  otherwise  would  be 
lost ;  these  souls  are  the  fruits  of  the 
charity  of  our  hospital  Sisters. 


And  now  Senator  Ham  "Whiskers" 
Lewis  looms  as  a  presidential  pos- 
sibility. If  he  is  nominated,  the  Tampa 
Tribune  suggests  as  a  slogan:  "Ham, 
Whiskers,  and  Whiskey." 
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The  Mystery  of  Naples 


Ian  R.  Grant  has  written  a  pamph- 
let {Qiiesiioning  the  Devil's  Advocate; 
London:  Burns,  Gates  &  Washbourne) 
on  the  so-called  miracle  of  St.  Jann- 
arius.  He  shows  that  certain  sugges- 
tions put  forward  to  explain  the  lique- 
faction of  the  substance  believed  to  be 
blood  of  the  Saint  in  Naples  are  un- 
tenable; but,  as  Prof.  J.  W,  Gunn 
points  out  in  a  review  of  the  brochure 
in  the  Bouthern  Cross,  there  may  be 
some  natural  explanation,  possibly  a 
very  simple  one,  which  has  not  yet 
been  thought  of.  Some  of  the  observed 
phenomena  in  connection  with  this  and 
other  blood  relics  cannot  be  explained 
from  the  known  data.  The  substance 
contained  in  the  phials  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Naples,  for  instance,  though 
normally  solid,  liquefies  frequently. 
Its  liquefaction  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Januarius,  September  19,  has  been  so 
constant  that  failure  to  liquefy  on  that 
day  would  now  be  astonishing.  At 
other  times  during  the  year  this  sub- 
stance also  becomes  liquid,  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  or  even 
seconds.  There  is  a  second  vessel  in 
Naples  containing  a  small  portion  of 
the  same  substance.  This  also  liquefies, 
although  we  are  unaware  whether  the 
two  liquefy  at  the  same  time  and  re- 
main liquid  for  the  same  period.  The 
remainder  of  this  substance  (no  one 
can  say  whether  it  is  blood  or  not)  is 
at  Madrid  and  remains  solid  all  the 
time. 

In  the  case  of  the  relics  of  St.  Pan- 
taleon,  one  portion  at  Vallo  della 
Lucania  is  constantly  liquid,  whereas 
another,  preserved  at  Ravello,  remains 
liquid  for  several  months  after  mid- 
summer. These  occurrences  might 
possibly  have  a  simple  explanation, 
but  the  liquefaction  of  a  third  portion 
at  Madrid  on  the  eve  and  feast  of  St. 
Pantaleon,  is  more  difficult.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  assume  that  some  unique 
climatic  condition  recurred  regularly 
every  year  on  these  two  days  only. 

According  to  Professor  Gunn,  the 
clotting  of  shed  blood  may  be  prevent- 


ed by  whipping  to  remove  the 
thrombin  which  causes  the  clot,  or  by 
the  addition  of  one  of  several  chemical 
agents.  Such  a  specimen,  suitably 
preserved,  he  says,  would  remain  fluid 
indefinitely.  The  inclusion  of  one  of 
many  organic  substances  by  accident 
or  design  (as  in  bacteriological  culture 
media)  would  produce  a  mixture 
which  becomes  liquid  when  a  certain 
temperature  is  reached,  and  solidifies 
or  sets  on  cooling.  Again,  a  clot  of 
blood  once  formed  may  be  redissolved 
by  chemicals  or  by  ferments.  The 
changes  that  occur  in  these  relics  may 
individually  be  paralleled  by  changes 
in  blood  treated  in  the  laboratories,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  such  changes 
taking  place  in  untreated  specimens. 
Before  any  difinite  opinion  on  the  be- 
havior of  these  relics  could  be  given 
many  facts  would  have  to  be  known. 
A  careful  record  of  the  temperature, 
humidity,  and  other  climatic  condi- 
tions would  have  to  be  kept  to  see  if 
there  was  any  recurring  factor  which 
coincided  with  the  liquid  or  solid  state. 
Until  exhaustive  tests  of  this  kind 
are  made,  and  the  substance  in  the 
phials  is  subjected  to  chemical  analy- 
sis, the  mystery  will  probably. remain 
unexplainable  by  ordinary  physical 
laws.  Professor  Gunn  is  convinced 
that  conscious  trickery  must  be  ruled 
out,  as  ''it  is  highly  improbable  that 
this  could  continue  for  centuries  with- 
out detection."  Against  the  super- 
natural explanation  so  popular  with 
the  American  Catholic  press,  the  great 
difficulty  is  the  apparently  purpose- 
less nature  of  the  miracles — the  same 
argument  which  Catholics  often  bring 
against  the  phenomena  produced  by 
Spiritist  mediums. 


Mr.  Charles  Kipfer,  who,  with  Prof. 
Auguste  Piccard,  ascended  in  a  sealed 
metal  ball  hung  from  a  balloon  to  a 
height  of  51,775  feet,  now  plans  a  voy- 
age to  a  height  of  100,000  feet.  And 
then,  perhaps,  he  will  really  try  to 
hitch  his  "wagon"  to  a  star. 
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St.  Cyprian's  Teaching  on  the  Primgicy  of  the  Pope 


Dr.  Hugo  Koch,  whose  monograph, 
Cyprian  und  der  romische  Primat, 
published  in  1910,  marked  not  only 
that  learned  priest's  apostasy  from  the 
faith,  but  likewise  the  beginning  of  a 
heated  controversy  which  has  not  yet 
ceased,  has  lately  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject in  a  volume  entitled  Cathedra 
Petri.  Neue  Untersuchungen  ilher  die 
Anfdnge  der  Primat slelire  (The  Chair 
of  Peter :  New  Investigations  concern- 
ing the  Origin  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Papal  Primacy;  Giessen,  1930,  xii  & 
188  pp.),  in  which  he  defends  his  posi- 
tion against  his  critics  and  reaffirms  it 
in  all  essential  points.  This  work  is 
reviewed  at  considerable  length  by  Dr. 
Karl  Adam  in  the  Theologische  Revue 
(Miinster  i.  W. :  Aschendorffsche 
Buchhandlung,  XXX.  Jahrg.,  Nr.  5, 
cols.  193-200). 

Dr.  Adam  admits  Koch's  erudition 
and  dialectic  skill,  but  shows  in  the 
course  of  a  well-reasoned  criticism 
that  even  in  its  somewhat  modified 
form  his  thesis  concerning  the  teach- 
ing of  Cyprian  on  the  primacy  cannot 
stand.  Koch's  position  is  treated  at 
some  length  in  Brunsmann-Preuss,  A 
HandhooJf  of  Fundamental  Theology, 
Vol.  Ill,  just  off  the  press  (Herder). 
Those  interested  in  the  controversy 
will  do  well  to  study  Dr.  Adam's 
critical  review  of  Koch's  latest  book. 
Dr.  Adam  rightly  insists  that  St. 
Cyprian  undoubtedly  shared  the  be- 
lief of  his  fellow-Catholics  concerning 
the  papal  primacy,  and  that  the  only 
question  that  can  reasonably  arise  with 
regard  to  his  teaching  is  whether  and 
to  what  extent  he  attempted  to  under- 
stand and  justify  this  belief  in  the 
light  of  Catholic  dogma  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Sacred  Scripture.  In  answer- 
ing this  question  it  must  first  of  all  be 
borne  in  mind  that  St.  Cyprian  was 
not  interested  in  proving  the  primacy 
as  such,  or  in  showing  that  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  see  of  Rome,  but  under- 
took to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  the  una  cathedra,  the  episco- 
patus   unus  from   Holy   Writ   against 


schismatic  tendencies.  It  was  not  the 
primacy  of  Rome,  but  the  unity  of  the 
episcopate  which  was  endangered  by 
the  separatistic  movements  in  Carth- 
age, and  hence,  for  St.  Cyprian,  as  an 
apologist  and  defender  of  the  true 
notion  of  the  Church,  the  principal 
point  in  question  was  not  Peter  and 
the  see  of  Rome,  but  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  episcopate,  and  consequently 
his  concept  of  the  Church  necessarily 
had  an  episcopalian  tinge,  because  not 
the  relation  between  pope  and  bishop, 
but  the  mutual  relations  of  the  bishops 
were  the  chief  problem  of  the  time.  It 
betrays  a  misconception  of  the  whole 
status  quaestionis  to  expect  St.  Cy- 
prian in  interpreting  Matt.  XVI,  is 
f.  to  outline  the  dogma  of  the  Petrine 
primacy  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
since  been  defined  by  the  Vatican 
Council.  His  sole  purpose  was  to  prove 
by  means  of  this  New  Testament  text 
that  Christ  Himself  willed  the  unity 
of  the  Church  and  that  the  foundation 
of  that  unity  was  laid  in  the  Apostolic 
Church.  His  teaching  on  the  primacy 
necessarily  was  incomplete  because  he 
did  not  exhaust,  and  did  not  intend 
to  exhaust,  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  text.  As  the  question  concern- 
ing the  primacy  of  Peter  did  not  arise 
until  the  16th  and  17th  century,  and 
was  not  definitively  decided  by  tlie 
Church  until  the  19th,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  essence  of  the  Church 
was  determined  not  so  much  from  the 
primacy  as  from  the  unity  of  the 
episcopate,  as  St.  Cyprian  saw  it — 
more  definitely  raiione  clavium,  in  the 
light  of  sacramental  unity,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  based  on  the 
vinculum  symholicum  et  liturgicum, 
rather  than  on  the  vincidum  hierar- 
chicum.  Dr.  Koch  fails  to  understand 
this  argument  because  he  does  not 
grasp  the  theological  notion  of  an  im- 
plicitly revealed  truth  and  consequent- 
ly of  the  development  of  dogma. 

For  the  rest,  as  Dr.  Adam  points 
out,  Koch's  conclusions  regarding  the 
teaching  of  St.  Cyprian  on  the  papal 
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primacy  are  not  even  accepted  by  the 
best  Protestant  authorities.  E.  Salin 
(Cdvitas  Dei,  Tiibingen,  1926)  derives 
the  primacy  of  Peter  directly  from 
Matt.  XVI,  18  f.  and  says  it  is  found 
fully  alive  at  the  time  of  Tertullian. 
Harnack  (Einfilhrung  in  die  alte 
Kirchengeschichte.  Das  Schreihen  cler 
romischen  Kirche  an  die  Korinther, 
1929)  says  that  "Roman"  and  "Cath- 
olic" are  two  intimately  connected 
terms  already  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Clement.  B.  Caspar  (Primatus  Petri, 
1929)  declares  that  "even  with  the 
fragmentary  evidence  at  our  command 
we  can  trace  back  the  claim  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  primacy  almost 
to  the  beginnings  of  Christianity," 
and,  what  is  especially  significant  in 
this  connection,  that  it  was  precisely 
St.  Cyprian  who,  proceeding  from 
Tertullian 's  phrase,  "ecdesia  Petri 
propinqua,"  prepared  the  way  for  the 
primacy. ' ' 


Secret  Society  Notes 

Knights  of  the   Golden  Horseshoe 

In  an  effort  to  interest  the  school 
children  of  West  Virginia  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  State,  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  an 
organization  founded  in  1716  by  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  Spottswood,  has  late- 
ly been  resurrected.  Gov.  Spottswood, 
whose  original  Virginia  colony  was 
hemmed  in  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  interested 
in  opening  the  land  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. So  he  organized  forty  or  fifty 
Virginians  and  led  them  into  the  new 
territory,  which  was  added  to  the 
colony.  Ten  years  later  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  settled  and  grew  with  the 
parent  until  the  separation  in  1863, 
almost  150  years  after  Spottswood 
crossed  the  mountains.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  established  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe, 
bestowing  the  symbols  of  knighthood, 
in  the  form  of  golden  horseshoes,  upon 
his  followers.  (St.  Louis  GIohe-Demo- 
crat,   18   June,   1931,   editorial   page.) 


The  symbol  of  the  small  golden 
horseshoe  devised  by  Gov.  Spottswood 
was  lately  bestowed  on  87  West 
Virginia  school  children  for  proficiency 
in  the  study  of  their  State's  history. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  introduce  persons 
of  immature  mind  to  secretism,  and  we 
regret  that  no  more  appropriate  means 
was  found  to  accomplish  what  is  in 
itself  a  laudable  purpose. 

Order  of  the  Silent  Knights 

This  is  a  new  secret  organization, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1927  and 
to  have  spread  to  many  States.  The 
headquarters  are  at  Washington,  D.C., 
and  one  E.  F.  Randolph,  who  is  in 
charge  of  national  propaganda,  in  a 
statement  recently  made  to  the  press 
(see  Christian  Cynosure,  Vol.  LXIV, 
No.  1,  May,  1931,' p.  17),  declared  that 
the  Order  is  "ultra-secretive  as  to  its 
membership,  its  activities,  and  its 
methods."  x\bout  the  only  definite 
statement  he  would  make  was  that  the 
Order  of  the  Silent  Knights  stands 
for  "fundamental  American  prin- 
ciples" and  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
movement  to  establish  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Ancient  and  Mystical  Order  Rosae 
Crucis 

This  organization,  known  as 
"AMORC,"  which  escaped  us  when 
we  were  compiling  our  Dictionary  of 
Secret  and  Other  Societies  (St.  Louis, 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  1924),  is  men- 
tioned in  the  "Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion" of  Our  Sunday  Visitor  of  Oct. 
9,  1931.  According  to  that  journal, 
the  AMORC  is  one  of  several  rival 
"Rosi crucian"  societies  which  claim 
to  be  the  lineal  successors  of  Andrea's 
Rosicrucians  of  the  17th  century.  This 
claim  in  itself,  as  our  contemporar}^ 
justly  observes,  "is  sufficient  to  make 
it  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  conscientious 
Catholics,"  because  "the  Rosicrucian 
Society  of  the  17th  century  was  cer- 
tainly anti-Catholic. ' ' 

The  AMORC  has  its  headquarters 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Its  "Imperatqr  for 
North  America"  is  Dr.  Spencer  Lewis, 
F.  R.  C. 
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The  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Stammering 

Until  lately  it  was  assumed  that 
stammering  is  a  defect  of  speech  like 
lisping  or  distorted  articulation, 
though  the  fact  that  all  stammerers 
at  times  speak  without  difficulty  and 
with  perfect  clarity  should  have  in- 
validated such  a  notion. 

Another  view,  still  held  by  many,  is 
that  stammering  can  be  accounted  for 
by  some  difficulty  or  abnormality  of 
breathing ;  but,  though  the  expiratory 
muscles  are  commonly  involved  in  the 
general  muscular  spasm  of  the  speech 
mechanism  which  constitutes  the  most 
obvious  phj^siological  manifestation  of 
stammering,  it  is  not  in  this  direction 
that  the  true  cause  is  to  be  found. 

Most  competent  observers  now  agree 
that  stammering  is  primarily  a  nervous 
disorder ;  and  the  psychological  revo- 
lution initiated  by  Freud  has  caused 
some  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  psychic 
origins  of  the  condition.  We  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  prejudiced 
against  this  aetiological  explanation  by 
our  mistrust  of  some  of  the  more  de- 
tailed interpretations  offered  by  specu- 
lative Freudians.  Thus  Knight  Dun- 
lop  has  contended  that  the  hesitancy 
of  speech  is  due  to  the  fear  of  letting 
escape  some  obscenity  or  profanity 
which  one  was  accustomed  to  utter 
in  youth ;  while  Coriat  looks  upon 
stammering  as  the  result  of  an  "in- 
fantile sexual  fixation."  '  The  experi- 
ence of  that  "inveterate  stutterer," 
Charles  Lamb,  certainly  lends  support 
to  the  theory  that  fear,  repressed  or 
buried,  plays  a  leading  part  in  the 
aetiology  of  stammering.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  "dreadfully  alive  to  nerv- 
ous terrors.  The  night  time,  solitude 
and  the  dark,  were  my  hell.  I  never 
laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  I  suppose, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  3^ear  of  my  life,  without  an  as- 
surance, which  realized  its  own 
prophecy,  of  seeing  some  frightful 
spectre." 

E.  J.  Boome  and  M.  A.  Richardson, 
in  their  lately  published  volume.  The 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stammering 


(London:  Methuen),  quote  numerous 
contemporary  examples  of  stammerers' 
memories  of 'infantile  and  childish  ter- 
rors, to  which  they  attribute  the 
onset  of  tiieir  difficulties  m  speech. 

If,  as  these  authors  (one  of  whom 
is  a  medical  officer  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  other  an  ex- 
pert in  stammering  attached  to  the 
Council's  staff)  contend,  stammering 
is  essentially  a  psychic  disorder,  the 
physical  contortions  being  but  conse- 
quent on  mental  panic,  it  is  to  the  mind 
and  the  emotions,  and  not  to  the  speech 
mechanism,  that  rational  treatment 
should  be  directed.  Only  because  the 
contrary  procedure  has  hitherto  been 
commonly  adopted  results  have  been 
so  generally  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
by  diverting  conscious  attention  from 
speech  and  by  the  restoration  of  its 
normal,  almost  automatic,  control  that 
the  hysterical  manifestation  is  to  be 
overcome.  The  means  whereby  relaxa- 
tion of  mind  and  body  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated, stammering  restrained,  and 
spontaneous  speech  re-established  are 
interestingly  and  in  much  detail  ex- 
pounded in  the  useful  book  from  which 
we  have  quoted  and  which  we  recom- 
mend to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 


Czechoslovakia  has  a  comprehensive 
programme  for  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. The  age  for  leaving  school  is 
to  be  raised,  unemployed  workers  re- 
trained in  other  branches  and  the  44- 
hour  working  week  introduced.  A  plan 
to  raise  funds  for  the  needj^  is  ar- 
ranged, an  outstanding  item  being  a 
voluntary  5  per  cent  cut  in  their  salar- 
ies by  State  ministers  and  deputies. 
President  Masaryk  cut  his  own  salary 
from  $30,000  to  $24,000,  being  the  first 
national  executive  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  King  George  of  Britain  in 
sliaring  his  income  with  the  unem- 
ployed. 


Even  the  most  gullible  are  bound  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  headlines  which 
continually  scream  "unheard-of  bar- 
gains for  loday  only." 
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Relics,  Authentic  and  Spurious 

Father  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  says 
in  a  recent  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Month:  "If  so  many  earnest  Catholics 
are  sensitive  about  the  sceptical  tone 
which  is  now  more  and  more  manifest 
in  our  scholarly  reviews  and  works  of 
reference,  it  is,  I  venture  to  say,  be- 
cause the  reading  of  such  good  people 
has  not  brought  them  into  contact  with 
mediaeval  habits  of  thought.  They 
have  no  conception  how  uncritical  even 
the  holiest  and  most  learned  of  ecclesi- 
astics in  past  ages  were  apt  to  be,  how 
readilj^  the  miraculous  explanation  was 
preferred  to  the  natural  one,  how  in- 
variably the  extravagant  story  with 
preposterous  details  was  welcomed  in 
place  of  a  sober  narrative  which  con- 
tained nothing  marvellous,  and  how 
entirely  the  wish  was  the  father  to  the 
thought  when  they  had  to  pronounce 
upon  the  genuineness  of  notable  relics 
which  brought  credit  and  an  influx 
of  pilgrims  to  the  church  which  was 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  them.  So 
far  as  regarded  relics  in  particular 
there  was,  practically  speaking,  no 
possibility  of  disproving  a  tradition 
once  established.  The  attestations  ac- 
cepted in  those  days — we  have  speci- 
mens still  surviving — consisted  of  no 
more  than  a  label  with  a  name,  and  if 
any  doubt  was  felt  for  a  while 
whether  the  precious  object  was  real- 
ly what  it  purported  to  be,  it  needed 
only  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  to  con- 
vert the  attribution  into  an  established 
certainty. ' ' 

Fr.  Thurston  proceeds  to  quote  a 
large  number  of  instances  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  most  incredible 
"relics"  were  accepted  without  the 
slightest  critical  investigation  by  learn- 
ed men  like  St.  Anselm,  St.  Hugh  of 
Lincoln,  etc.,  and  then  continues:  "It 
would  be  easj^  to  quote  many  lists  con- 
taining much  more  extravagant  items, 
but  with  these  examples  before  us  taken 
from  those  centres,  where  if  anywhere 
in  the  mediaeval  world  we  should  look 
for  official  control  and  a  rather  higher 
level  of  intelligence,  must  we  not  say 
that    those    students    have    reason    on 


their  side  who  regard  all  very  early 
relics  with  extreme  distrust?  No  doubt 
when  we  are  dealing  with  Saints  of 
more  recent  date,  in  their  own  locality 
and  with  a  continuous  tradition  in 
their  favour,  such  suspicions  would  be 
out  of  place.  There  was  in  most  cases 
no  deliberate  intention  of  deceiving, 
and  it  is  possible  that  such  memorials 
as  fragments  of  rock  from  Thabor  or 
Olivet  were  authentic.  But  the  medi- 
aeval tendency  was  to  believe  if  pos- 
sible, and  the  fact  that  famous  and 
extraordinary  relics  attracted  crowds 
of  worshippers  must  always  have  fost- 
ered that  tendency  in  ecclesiastics  who 
were  jealous  of  the  prestige  of  their 
own  particular  church  and  were  eager 
to  add  to  its  resources." 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ter of  the  scholarly  little  volume  en- 
titled Facts  about  Shakespeare,  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Allen  Neilson,  President  of  Smith 
College,  and  Professor  Ashley  H. 
Thorndike  of  Columbia  University,  is 
that  on  "Questions  of  Authenticity." 
There  is,  as  the  authors  point  out,  no 
"mystery"  about  Shakespeare.  The 
records  of  his  life,  meagre  as  they  are, 
are  more  complete  than  are  those  of 
any  of  his  fellow  dramatists.  His  plays 
contain  many  references  to  the  actor's 
art  and  the  theatre  that  could  not 
possibly  have  been  written  by  anyone 
not  closely  associated  with  that  profes- 
sion, and  the  claim  that  his  plays  were 
fathered  by  Bacon  or  somebody  else 
upon  an  illiterate  clown  is  absolutely 
futile.  The  different  ciphers  "dis- 
covered" in  the  plays  are  mutually 
destructive.  The  plays  might  possibly 
contain  one  cipher — but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  do  not.  This  is  a  problem 
of  course,  that  the  "cipherists"  must 
fight  out  among  themselves.  It  is 
significant  that  no  Shakespearean 
scholar  or  commentator  of  any  stand- 
ing whatever  favors  anything  but  the 
orthodox   Stratfordian   authorship. 


A  church  organist  is  always  happy, 
because  when  he  makes  "a  touch,"  he 
alwavs  gets  results. — A.F.K. 
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Religious  Liberty  in  America 

An   important   as  well  as   scholarly 
contribution     to     American     Colonial 
history  is  Religious  Liberty  in  Transi- 
tion   (Benziger    Brothers,    New   York, 
1931)    by   Joseph    Francis    Thorning, 
S.J.,  Ph.D.     It  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  studies  in  which  the  author  proposes 
to  trace  the  rise  and  evolution  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  the  thirteen  English 
colonies.     The    present    volume    deals 
with     New     England — Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,   Rhode   Island,    and   New 
Hampshire — since  it  "forms  a  natural 
social,      geographical,      and     political 
unit."      The    "Select    Bibliography" 
covers  ten  pages  (232-242)  and  groups 
under  five  heads  the  more  useful  of  the 
sources    which    the    author    consulted. 
This  extensive  bibliography  will  create 
confidence  among  critical  readers,  be- 
ing   evidence    that    the     author    has 
searched     diligently     for     facts     and 
figures  in  support  of  his  conclusions. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  three  of  the  New  England 
colonies     religious     liberty     gradually 
triumphed  over  prejudice  and  bigotry, 
this   triumph   was   never   achieved   in 
New  Hampshire,   where   by   virtue   of 
the  State  Constitution  "religious  liber- 
ty is  still  in  transition"  (p.  231).    Re- 
garding    Rhode     Island     the     author 
makes  a  statement  which  the  unbiased 
historian  must  accept  as  true  to  fact : 
"If   any  State  has   a   clear  and   con- 
sistent record   in   regard   to   religious 
liberty  as  opposed  to  mere  toleration, 
that  State  is  Rhode  Island"  (p.  141). 
In  other  words,  the  cradle  of  religious 
liberty  as  we  conceive  it  to-day  stood 
in  Rhode  Island.     This  has  long  been 
the   opinion   of  the  present   reviewer ; 
and  several  years  ago  one  of  his  stu- 
dents  voiced   this   opinion   in    a   term 
paper  and  published  it  in  one  of  our 
Catholic   weeklies,    for    which    he    was 
rather    severely    taken    to    task    by    a 
critic.     The  fact  is — and  we  ought  to 
admit  it— that  not  mere  toleration,  as 
in    Maryland    and    Pennsylvania,    but 
complete    and   unrestricted   liberty   in 
matters   of   religious  belief   and  prac- 


tice was  proclaimed  by  the  "Lively 
Experiment"  of  Roger  Williams. 
Naturally,  Fr.  Thorning 's  statement 
was  of  particular  interest  to  the 
present  reviewer. 

This  first  volume  of  the  series  on 
Religious  Liberty  in  Transition  is  to 
be  recommended  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  American  his- 
tory. We  hope  that  the  subsequent 
volumes  will  be  equally  thorough  and 
impartial.  They  will  serve  the  cause 
of  historical  truth  by  showing  that  the 
thirteen  English  colonies  stood  for 
union,  and  not,  as  is  generally  held, 
for  separation  of  Church  and  State ; 
that  consequently,  to  quote  Fr.  Thorn- 
ing, "the  only  thing  wrong  with  the 
so-called  American  Protestant  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
is  that  it  is  neither  American  nor 
Protestant"   (p.231). 

F.  B.  Steck,  O.F.M. 


Official  information  on  the  chain 
stores  of  the  United  States  has  been 
given  out  at  last.  The  figures  of  the 
Census  Bureau  will  end  many  old  dis- 
putes— and  probably  start  as  many 
new  ones.  It  is  shown  that  7046  or- 
ganizations operate  159.826  chain 
stores.  This  is  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
stores  in  the  country.  And  they  do 
211/2  per  cent  of  all  the  business.  In  the 
basic  year  of  1929  these  stores  did 
$10,771,984,034  worth  of  business  out 
of  a  retail  total  of  $50,033,850,792. 
There  are  national,  regional,  and  local 
chains.  The  321  national  organizations 
sold  $4,804,754,988  worth  of  merchan- 
dise. The  chains  sell  many  lines,  do- 
ing 28.5  per  cent  of  the  food  selling, 
30.8  per  cent  of  the  selling  in  the  de- 
partment store  and  variety  lines,  and 
27.7  per  cent  in  the  apparel  field.  The 
cry  of  "trusts"  by  the  small  local 
merchants  is  met  with  the  cry  of  "better 
prices  to  the  consumer"  by  the  chain 
men.  That  the  chain-store  moA^ement 
needs  careful  watching,  and  eventually 
close  regulation  in  the  interests  of 
societv  at  large,  goes  without  saying. 
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A  Newman  Legend  Discredited 

In  a  collection  of  essays  by  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  en- 
titled, The  Eighteen  Eighties  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press),  we  find  an 
article  by  Fr.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J., 
on  Newman  and  Manning.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  an  old  friend  of  New- 
man's, which  he  quotes,  will  interest  all 
lovers  of  that  great  Catholic  writer : 

"Newman  carried  the  art  of  being 
ordinary  to  perfection.    He  was  singu- 
lar in  nothing.     He  took  his  food,  his 
recreation,    went    about    his    ordinary 
duties,    conversed,    without    any   man- 
nerisms whatsoever.  He  had  no  foibles, 
no   crotchets.      The   best   testimony   to 
this  is  the  absence  of  good  stories  about 
him  such  as  there  are  about  Manning 
and  Ullathorne,  for  a  good  story  gen- 
erally implies  some  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  to  make  his  personality 
felt.    What  surprises  me  ...  is  New- 
man's  patience   under   annoyances    of 
the  kind  which  do  try  old  people,  such 
as  noise,  being  kept  waiting,  forward- 
ness on  the  part  of  young  people,  etc., 
and  the  absence  of  anj^  demand  upon 
those  about  him  for  small  attentions  to 
his   comfort.      I   could  give   instances, 
but    they    would    be    so    trivial    upon 
paper.    As  he  was,  I  believe,  naturally 
quick-tempered,    he    must    have    disci- 
plined himself   to   an   unusual   degree 
to    preserve     a    bearing    of    habitual 
courtesy  and  gentleness  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.   Then  as  his  strength  fail- 
ed, he  was  never  peevish  or  querulous. 
He  was  spared  any  great  physical  pain 
but  not  the  deprivations  of  great  old 
age.    He  ceased  to  be  able  to  say  Mass, 
to  see  to  read,  and  even  lost  the  sense 
of  touch  to  the   extent  that  he   could 
hardly  use  his  rosary.    For  a  long  time 
before  he  had  ceased  saying  Mass  he 
used  to  sit  with  a  missal  for  'caecu- 
tientes'  trying  to  learn  the  Canon  by 
heart  in   the   hope   that  some   day  he 
might  trust  his  memory." 

This  testimony,  adds  Fr.  Martindale, 
"may  still  be  needed  to  efface  finally 
the  picture  of  Newman  moping  his  last 
years  out,  something  of  a  clerical  Mrs. 
Gummidge,     twitching     with     nerves, 


wincing  beneath  criticism,  lamenting  a 
life  of  failure.  Again  and  again  have 
I  seen  that  picture  offered,  and  at  one 
time  I  feared  that  it  might  bear  even 
a  little  likeness  to  reality.  It  does  not. 
Newman,  sensitive  of  course,  even 
petulant  now  and  again,  sometimes 
tart  enough  even  upon  paper,  never 
collapsed  like  that.  It  had  never  been 
petty  things  that  made  him  suffer. ' ' 


In   1900   the   U.    S.    Department   of 
Agriculture  had  3,400  employes.  Now 
it  has  28,000.     Apparently  every  con- 
gressman and  senator  endeavors  to  get 
as  many  of  his  constitutents  as  possible 
on    the    government  payroll.      All  of 
them  will  devote  their  energies  to  get 
him    re-elected,    while    the    taxpayers 
provide  them  with  a  livelihood.  At  the 
end  of  1930  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
numbered    over    600,000    employes    or 
three  times  the  personnel  of  the  army 
and   navy   combined.      With   that    ex- 
ample before  them,  the  lesser  political 
units  are  equally  generous  in  patron- 
age.    Illinois  has  16,000  separate  tax- 
ing bodies.     All   of  them   levy   indis- 
criminately, and  to  the  limit.     When 
that  limit   is   reached,   the   voters   are 
niduced    to    approve    further    levies. 
How  much  of  this  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  ward  heelers,  no  one  cares  to  dis- 
close.    In  a  recent  grand  jury  hearing 
in  Chicago  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
sanitary    district    had    on    its    payroll 
some  400  lawyers,  and  used  less  than 
40.     The  taxes  in  Chicago  are  higher 
now  than  ever  in  history.    Yet  millions 
of  dollars  had  to  be  raised  from  private 
sources  to  keep  the  city's  police   and 
fire  departments  going,  and  to  pay  the 
school  teachers,  who  had  to  wait  for 
several  months. 

"The  dole,"  comments  Dr.  Cule- 
mans  in  the  Catholic  Daily  Tribune, 
"is  credited  with  breaking  the  back- 
bone of  the  British  financial  structure. 
The  dole  was  serving  a  worthy  end, 
compared  to  the  looting  of  our  tax- 
payers for  the  fattening  of  political 
henchmen. ' ' 
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A  Lexicon  to  Josephus 

The  late  Dr.  H.  St.  John  Thackeray 
did  not  live  to  see  the  first  fascicnliis  of 
his  Lexicon  to  Josephus,  now  published 
for  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion, 
New  York,  by  the  Alexander  Kohut 
Memorial  Foundation  (Paris:  Librai- 
rie  Orientaliste  Paul  Geuthner. )  Nor  is 
the  lexicon  itself  finished,  but  "it  is 
hoped  that  other  hands  may  bring  it 
to  completion." 

Happily  Dr.  Thackeray  lived  to 
write  the  preface,  in  which,  short 
though  it  is,  he  not  only  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  work  "will  be  of  service 
alike  to  students  of  Judaism,  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  Atticistic 
Greek,"  but  also  indicated  his  judg- 
ment of  its  main  function — "to  elu- 
cidate the  meaning  of  an  important 
historian,  with  a  very  uneven  style" 
with  the  addition  that  "this  uneven- 
ness  is  attributable  to  the  many  hands 
which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  his 
work,"  and  that  "an  incidental  object 
of  this  lexicon  is  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  the  contributions  of 
the  various  amanuenses."  Josephus 
is  a  writer  who  lays  himself  open  to 
many  criticisms  and  suffers  in  conse- 
quence greater  depreciation  than  he 
deserves :  indeed,  it  may  have  occurred 
to  some  students  that  Dr.  Thackeray 
in  his  valuable  book  -entitled  Josephus 
the  Man  and  the  Historian  was  at  times 
too  hard  upon  him.  But  whether  the 
historian's  acknowledgment  that  he 
had  availed  himself  of  collaborators 
"for  the  sake  of  the  Greek"  was  be- 
lated or  not,  at  least  he  made  it ;  and 
some  of  Dr.  Thackeray's  observations 
on  the  result  in  respect  of  various 
works  are  very  interesting  and  in  parts 
amusing.  This  kind  of  investigation 
is  linguistically  of  great  importance : 
the  value  of  the  inferences  drawn  de- 
pends upon  so  sensitive  a  balance  of 
judgment  that  none  but  a  master  of 
his  subject  could  venture  in  many  cases 
to  make  positive  statements,  and  the 
student  who  knows  his  Josephus  best 
will  appreciate  most  highly  the  finish- 
ed scholarship  and  deftness  of  hand- 
ling which  Dr.  Thackeray's  work  dis- 


plays. There  is  scarcely  a  single  page 
which  has  not  something  of  interest  in 
consequence.  ' 


The  Football  Craze 

To  the  Editor:— 

I  have  received  an  invitation  through 
the  mail  from  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  \o 
subscribe  to  the  "Rockne  Memorial 
Edition"  of  the  1931  "Official  Foot- 
ball Review"  at  the  advance  price  of 
$2  per  copy. 

I  know  positively  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  priests  travelled  200  miles  and 
more  to  witness  the  last  football  game 
between  Notre  Dame  and  North- 
western, which,  by  the  way,  resulted 
in  a  draw.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, if  you  please,  when  shepherds 
are  expected  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  their  flocks,  exercising  the 
office  of  the  merciful  father  of  the 
Gospel,  welcoming  the  prodigal  back 
home.  Divine  Providence  seems  to 
have  looked  with  disfavor  upon  the 
proceedings  in  the  Chicago  Stadium, 
because  it  rained  unmercifully  upon 
the  assemblage — which  circumstance 
undoubtedly  dampened  the  enthusi- 
asm somewhat. 

Thus  time  is  wasted,  and  money  is 
wasted,  and  duty  is  neglected,  because 
of  the  irresistible  craving  to  see  the 
defeat  of  one  football  team  and  the 
victory  of  another.  I  wonder  if  the 
Catholic  Church  in  particular,  and 
religion  in  general,  can  gain  anything 
by  such  doings.  Certain  it  is  that 
many  of  our  laity  are  scandalized  to 
behold  priests  on  the  campus  or  in  the 
stadium,  instead  of  being  in  their  con- 
fessionals, or  studying  their  sermon  for 
the  following  day,  or  looking  after 
strayed  sheep.  Exposing,  or  calling- 
attention  to  these  evils  will,  of  course, 
subject  the  writer  to  criticism,  but 
that  is  of  no  consequence  at  all.  Staltit 
Veritas.  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
Church  and  the  cause  of  religion  would 
gain  much,  and  the  devil  lose  a  lot, 
if  the  participation  of  priests  in  pub- 
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lie   games  were   strictly  forbidden   at 
such  an  inopportune  time. 

(Rev.)  Augustine  Bomliolt 
Dubuque,  la. 


Commercialized  Cheurity 

To  the  Editor  :— 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  F.  R. 
(page  250)  I  noticed  an  article  by  C. 
D.  U.,  who  raises  the  question:  "Are 
Our  Catholic  Hospitals  Charitable  In- 
stitutions?" and  answers  this  question 
in  the  negative,  justifying  the  action  of 
the  California  electorate  voting  that 
such  institutions  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  taxes. 

Just  a  few  days  before  I  read  that 
timely  article  a  friend  of  mine  had  re- 
ceived a  bill  from  a  Catholic  hospital 
which  caused  him  a  severe  shock. 

He  had  spent  a  month  in  that  hos- 
pital for  treatment,  and  the  charge  for 
his  room  alone  amounted  to  $186.50. 
In  addition  to  the  room  rent  there  were 
no  less  than  23  extra  charges  down  to 
such  insignificant  items  as  a  few  bottles 
of  mineral  water  and  ginger  ale.  The 
hospital  in  question  is  under  Catholic 
management.  Every  prospective  pa- 
tient —  I  noticed  this  personally  — 
comes  to  the  office,  where  he  sees,  under 
the  plate  glass  on  the  table,  the  follow- 
ing admonition:  "A  deposit  is  request- 
ed before  assignment  to  a  room  is 
made."  The  patients  in  the  different 
rooms  and  wards  receive  a  bill  on  their 
breakfast  tray  every  week,  so  that,  in 
addition  to  their  physical  ailments, 
they  have  a  chance  to  worry  about 
their  finances.  Small  rooms  cost  from 
$5  to  $7.50  per  day,  beds  in  wards 
$3.50. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  "charity" 
practiced  in  our  Catholic  hospitals.  I 
refrain  from  naming  this  hospital,  but 
the  facts  referred  to  are  true  to  my 
personal  knowledge. 

Another  man  of  my  acquaintance 
asked  for  the  address  of  the  Catholic 
hospital  in  a  certain  smaller  city  and 
was  told :  ' '  There  is  such  a  place,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Mercy  Hospital,  but 
it  should  be  changed  to  Money  Hos- 


pital." A  business  man  told  me  re- 
cently that  his  treatment  at  a  Catholic, 
sanitarium  cost  him  $60  per  week,  be- 
sides the  extras.  And  he  added :  ' '  They 
take  it  from  the  living,  since  they  can't 
collect  from  the  dead." 

Of  course,  our  hospitals  must  exist, 
and  nobody  will  object  to  a  reasonable 
charge. 

But  the  expenses  of  conducting  a  hos- 
pital are  not  so  high.  The  student 
nurses  who  work  day  and  night  receive 
only  $6  or  $7  per  month. 

We  agree  with  C.  D.  U.  that  many  of 
our  Catholic  hospitals  are  not  charit- 
able institutions,  but  that  charity  is 
commercialized  there  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  For  money  you  can  have 
all  you  desire,  but,  no  money,  no 
charity.  What  will  the  Lord  say  to  all 
this,  we  wonder.  I  was  hungry,  and 
you  fed  me  for  money;  sick,  and  you 
nursed  me  for  money;  homeless,  and 
you  gave  me  shelter  for  money,  etc. 
They  receive  their  reward  in  money ! 

Thanks  be  to  God,  there  are  honor- 
able exceptions,  institutions — Christ 
bless  them! — where  charity  is  not  only 
paraded  in  name,  but  practiced  in 
deed.  Let  us  hope  these  will  be  spared 
when  public  sentiment  turns  against 
those  profit-making  institutions,  and 
compels  them  to  pay  taxes  like  other 
corporations.  Sacerdos 


One  trouble  today  is  that  so  many 
people  regard  their  conscience  as  a 
back-seat  driver. 


Harry  Wade,  columnist  for  the 
Detroit  News,  has  made  the  interesting 
discovery  that  the  unknown  soldier  is 
not  Smedley  D.  Butler. 


Times  are  so  hard  that  the  owners  of 
the  two  national  baseball  teams  in  the 
recent  championship  games  only  took 
in  a  little  over  a  million  dollars. 


The  net  cost  of  the  World  War  was 
27  million  dollars  a  day.  We  could 
maintain  a  lot  of  soup  kitchens  this 
winter  with  that! 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


solved    until    interest-taking    is    abol- 
ished. 


The  Neola,  la.,  Gazette-Reporter  of 
November  5th  contained  an  enthusi- 
astic report  of  a  "party"  held  in  that 
city,  at  which  the  Catholic  Daughters 
of  America  entertained  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Eastern  Stars  and  Masons, 
and  which  the  paper  says  was  such  "a 
pronounced  success"  that  others  of  the 
same  kind  will  probably  follow  in  the 
winter  months.  The  programme  was 
prefaced  by  two  readings  on  the  bene- 
fits of  fellowship  between  organiza- 
tions. One  who  watches  the  papers 
will  come  upon  similar  reports  every 
now  and  then.  The  movement,  as  we 
have  insisted  for  many  years,  bears 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  hierarchy,  for  no  oue  famil- 
iar with  the  nature  and  methods  of 
Freemasonry  will  deny  that  this 
fraternization  has  a  distinct  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  is  not  by  any  means 
the  advancement  of  the  Catholic  cause. 


We  read  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor:  "Prof.  Leopold  Bauer  of 
Vienna  uncovers  interest  as  the  ogre 
that  eats  up  human  happiness.  He 
sends  the  Bank  of  England  an 
Austrian  schilling  (25  cents)  to  be 
kept  on  interest  at  4  per  cent  for  1500 
years.  Then  the  bank  is  to  use  the 
acciunulation  to  buy  up  the  American 
continent  and  give  it  to  England,  pay 
off  all  outstanding  war  debts  and 
reparations,  finance  poor  inventors, 
pay  every  jobless  man  $100  a  day,  give 
the  League  of  Nations  unlimited 
credit,  and — after  doing  other  costlv 
things— hand  itself  $5,000,000,000,000 
for  its  trouble."  The  development  of 
Capitalism  is  showing  more  clearly 
from  year  to  year  how  wise  the  Catho- 
lic Church  Avas  in  an  earlier  day  in 
forbidding  the  taking  of  interest. 
Without  interest-taking,  most  of  the 
modern  industrial  and  social  evils 
would  be  impossible.  There  are  emi- 
nent Catholic  scholars  even  today  who 
hold  that  the  great  complex  of  prob- 
lems known  as  the  social  question  can- 
not   be    completely    and    definitively 


The  Viking  Press  has  published  a 
compilation  of  the  utterances  of  nation- 
al leaders  on  prosperity,  showing  how 
Avrong  these  have  been.  The  publishers 
contend  that  these  prophecies  deserve 
to  be  perpetuated  "if  only  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  perfect  batting  average — 
no  hits,  no  runs,  all  errors."  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  Henry  Ford,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr.,  and  other  leaders  of 
politics  and  industry  are  quoted  in  the 
little  book,  which  bears  the  title  Oh 
Yeah?  President  Hoover  for  instance, 
said  on  the  day  following  the  break  in 
stock  market  prices :  ' '  The  funda- 
mental business  of  the  country  is  on  a 
sound  and  prosperous  basis."  An- 
other prediction  by  the  President 
which  the  course  of  events  has  not 
borne  out,  was  the  statement,  on  March 
8,  1930,  that  "the  worst  effect  of  the 
crash  will  have  been  passed  in  sixty 
days."  The  Viking  Press  announces 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sales  of  this  book  will  be  donated 
to  unemployment  relief. 


The  Bombay  Examiner  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  fact  that  Mahatma 
Gandhi  is  receiving  a  formal  cult  as 
the  latest  avatar  in  certain  parts  of 
India.  Mr.  Gandhi  "is  becoming 
widely  known  even  among  the  illiter- 
ate in  these  parts  as  Daridra  Narayan, 
i.e.,  the  Poor-Man-God,  or  Divine  Poor 
Man.  The  first  part  of  the  phrase  re- 
calls the  popular  name  of  a  Catholic 
saint,  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi. 
But  Narayan  denotes  an  incarnation 
of  God,  e.g.,  Ramnarayan."  The  Ex- 
aminer quotes  a  writer  in  the  Times  of 
India,  who  says :  ' '  Worship  of  the 
new  god  Daridra  Narayan  has  been 
performed  with  due  ceremonial  at 
Poona  and  Ahmednagar  . .  .  Orthodox 
people  have  expressed  indignation  at 
Avhat  they  hold  to  be  sacrilegious  over- 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  IMahatma's 
adorers.  But  we  may  remember  that 
those  who  opposed  the  ancient  avatars 
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have  come  down  in  history  as  infamous 
demons  (Asuras)  and  ogres  (Rak- 
shasas).  The  devotees  have  simply  to 
persist  in  their  new  cult,  adding  to 
their  ritual  a  few  denunciations  of 
their  opponents  as  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  those  ancient  evil  spirits, 
and  Daridra  Narayan  is  bound  to 
triumph  over  the  latter  as  decisively 
as  Rama  has  triumphed  over  Ravan, 
in  spite  of  the  King  of  Lanka's  ad- 
mitted piety  and  religious  austerities. ' ' 


Commenting  on  C.D.U. 's  article  in 
the  November  number  of  the  F.R.,  the 
Western  Watchman  (Vol.  LXVI,  No. 
35)  says:  "The  high  cost  of  hospital- 
ization has  become  of  late  a  topic  of 
interest  to  Catholic  editors.  That  the 
rates  for  first-class  service  even  in  our 
Catholic  hospitals  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  man's  income  is  gen- 
erally conceded.  An  article  in  the  cur- 
rent Fortnightly  Review  questions 
Catholic  hospitals'  right  to  be  consider- 
ed charitable  institutions.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  this  is  the  impression  that 
exists  in  many  quarters.  Catholic 
hospitals  do  an  immense  amount  of 
charitable  work.  But  this  good  work 
is  known  by  the  public  only  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way.  The  Catholic  hospital  has 
not  had  adequate  publicity  on  its 
charities.  If  the  charitable  works  of 
Catholic  hospitals  were  given  more 
publicity  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
would  do  so  less  begrudgingly. " 


In  announcing  the  formation  of  a 
Latin  American  Bureau  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
that  agency,  or  some  one  authorized  to 
speak  for  it,  says  in  a  recent  circular 
of  which  we  have  received  a  copy : 
"The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference is  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  the  United  States  who,  through  an 
elected  committee  of  their  own  num- 
ber, appoint  and  direct  the  staff  that 
carry  out  their  instructions.  .  .  .  " 
That  episcopal  committee,  if  we  may 
make  a  respectful  suggestion  for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  ought  to  keep  a 
closer  watch  on  its  subordinates.     The 


N.C.W.C.  is  not  the  American  hier- 
archy, and  it  was  precisely  to  avoid 
the  mistake  of  identifying  the  two 
bodies  that  Rome  some  years  ago  com- 
pelled the  change  of  name  from  Nation- 
al Catholic  Welfare  Council  to  Con- 
ference. 


Alphonse  Gratry's  most  famous 
work,  Les  Sources,  was  translated  into 
German  a  few  years  ago  under  the 
title  Quellen,  and  now  we  have  an 
English  version  of  it,  The  Well 
Springs,  by  Fr.  Stephen  Brown,  S.J. 
Why  this  work  should  be  resuscitated 
is  hard  to  understand.  Gratry  was 
brilliant  but  superficial,  and  the  value 
of  his  book  is  merely  what  the  Germans 
call  seitgeschichtUch.  French  Catho- 
lics in  the  latter  nineteenth  century 
were  ashamed  of  the  great  traditional 
philosophy  of  Catholicism.  Their 
poetry  was  too  sentimental  and  their 
religion  too  apologetic.  It  was  the 
time  when  Comte  and  Cousin  were 
reckoned  as  great  philosophers.  To  us 
of  a  more  advanced  age  Gratry's 
method  of  teaching  and  his  approach 
to  the  natural  sciences  appear  puerile. 
In  the  section  on  astronomy,  for  in- 
stance, he  says:  "Do  not  be  too 
anxious  to  reject  what  was  said  by 
Kepler,  a  man  who  ought  to  know 
something  of  these  things,  seeing  that 
it  was  he  who  discovered  them,  viz., 
that  the  circle  is  a  symbol  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  Trinity  in  God,  so  that 
God  and  the  soul  would  be  everywhere, 
as  it  were,  written  on  the  heavens,  and 
would  be  its  law."  This,  as  Msgr. 
F.  C.  Kolbe  truly  observes  in  a 
criticism  of  Fr.  Brown's  book  in  the 
Southern  Cross,  is  not  true  poetry  and 
certainly  not  philosophy,  and  it  only 
makes  a  scientist  feel  sick.  As  a  his- 
toric glimpse  into  an  interesting  period 
of  European  activity  Gratry's  book  has 
its  value;  but  it  can  contribute  noth- 
ing to  the  fuller  intellectual  life  of 
today. 


A  pedestrian  is  a  fellow  who  tries  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 
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Just  now,  because  of  conditions  in 
such  countries  as  Spain  and  Mexico, 
we  are  again  being  assailed  with  the 
charge  that  Catholic  peoples  are 
"priest-ridden."  The  customary  an- 
swer has  recourse  to  figures,  showing 
that  there  are  more  Catholics  to  each 
cleric  than  Christians  of  other  de- 
nominations to  their  ministers.  The 
figures  are  true,  of  course,  and  so  far 
the  answer 'is  satisfactory.  But  it  is 
worth  while  examining  into  this  con- 
tention a  trifle  more  profoundly.  What 
our  assailants  actually  wish  to  insinu- 
ate is  that  we  are  priest-ridden,  not 
numerically,  but  morally.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  some  grounds  for  this 
charge  and  it  behooves  us  to  heed 
them.  When  a  Catholic  educational 
system  is  conducted  and  administered 
solely  by  clerics,  except  for  the  financ- 
ing, then  the  people  living  under  such 
a  system  may  rightly  be  characterized 
as  "priest-ridden";  when  the  social 
action  programme  of  that  same  group 
is  dominated  by  clerics,  that  group  is 
"priest-ridden";  when  the  Catholic 
press  of  a  20,000,000  people  is  pri- 
marily considered  to  be  a  function  of 
the  hierarchy,  then  that  people  may 
justly  be  called  priest-ridden.  The 
Catholic  priesthood  wields  a  tre- 
mendous power ;  if  that  power  is 
abused,  there  results  a  clerical  autoc- 
racy, as  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  the 
Church  suffers. — H.A.F. 


The  city  of  Genoa  has  just  published 
a  monumental  work  on  Christopher 
Columbus,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  set 
at  rest  the  historical  dispute  as  to 
the  birthplace  and  citizenship  of  the 
discoverer  of  America.  Three  years 
ago  with  the  assistance  of  the  Italian 
government,  the  city  of  Genoa  appoint- 
ed a  commission  of  archeologists  and 
scholars  to  visit  every  country  where 
records  of  Columbus  were  kept  and  to 
obtain  by  permission  of  the  various 
governments  and  museums  authentic 
photographs  of  every  record  on  which 
the  handwriting  of  Columbus  appears. 
The  labors  of  this  commission  are  em- 
bodied in  a  volume  of  670  pages  which 


contains  442  polychrome  facsimiles  of 
documents,  some  of  the  most  important 
of  which  are  from  the  archives  of 
Genoa,  Quarto,  and  Savona ;  one  of 
them  registers  the  settlement  in  1429  at 
Quarto  of  the  grandfather  of  Colum- 
bus, who  was  from  Fontanabuona,  near 
Chiavari,  in  the  Republic  of  Genoa, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Genoa. 


The  League  of  Nations  was  charged 
by  the  Assembly  of  1930  with  the  task 
of  examining  the  causes  of  the  econom- 
ic depression  which  was  then  first  be- 
ing felt,  and  has  since  become  acute. 
The  financial  and  economic  machinery 
of  the  League  was  consequently  set  in 
motion  by  Mr.  Loveday,  Chief  of  the 
Financial  Section  of  the  Secretariat, 
who  also  enlisted  the  services  of  out- 
side experts,  notably  Professor  Ohlin, 
of  Stockholm  University,  under  whom 
a  report  on  The  Course  and  Phases  of 
the  World  Economic  Depression  (Sec- 
retariat of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Geneva)  has  been  prepared.  It  con- 
tains a  masterly  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  the  predicament  in  which  the  world 
now  finds  itself,  marshalling  them  all 
in  order,  from  the  most  profound  to 
the  most  trivial — from  the  movement 
of  the  general  price  level  to  the  changes 
in  the  tastes  of  modern  shoppers.  The 
altered  demands  of  post-War  consum- 
ers compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
War  period  provide,  indeed,  some  of 
the  most  interesting  sections;  and 
technical  matters  such  as  monetary 
systems  and  gold  movements  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  The  boom  and  de- 
pression of  the  last  decade  are  closely 
studied  and  compared  with  previous 
business  cycles  of  good  and  bad  trade. 
A  series  of  twelve  statistical  tables 
adds  greatlv  to  the  value  of  the  report. 


From  time  to  time  we  read,  with 
regret,  that  large  and  pretentious  club 
houses  erected  as  Catholic  centers  for 
fraternal  clubs  and  recreation  centers, 
pass  into  receivership.  We  never  could 
quite  understand  how  some  of  these 
expensive  structures  could  be  kept  up, 
and    with    the    earning    power    of    so 
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many  members  impaired,  if  not  en- 
tirely shut  off,  the  situation  is  bound 
to  grow  worse.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
a  mystery  why  these  large  bodies  of 
Catholic  men  do  not  show  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  concerted  interest  in  the 
Catholic  press. 


The  humor  in  a  bulletin  just  issued 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  on  a  par  with  a  remark  once 
made  by  Ab  Dinsmore,  city  marshal  at 
Marceline,  Mo.,  in  its  wild,  early  days. 
"It  seems  blamed  funny  to  me,"  said 
Ab,  ''that  they  always  build  the  big 
towns  where  there's  the  most  people." 
The  wise  boys  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  say :  ' '  Hog 
cholera  seems  to  be  hitting  its  severest 
blows  in  regions  where  hogs  are  most 
numerous." 


Christopher  Morley,  according  to  0. 
0.  Mclntyre,  saved  one  of  the  New 
York  hotels  from  embarrassment  the 
other  day.  Calling  on  a  friend,  he 
ordered  a  bottle  of  table  water  and 
was  startled  to  find  on  its  neck  a  caveat 
that :  ' '  This  bottle  is  sold  on  the  under- 
standing it  will  not  be  used  for  alco- 
holic beverages."  Mr.  Morley  gallant- 
ly preserved  the  honor  of  the  hotel  by 
drinking  his  straight. 


A  teacher  asked  of  the  class :  ' '  Give 
for  one  year  the  number  of  pounds  of 
tobacco  exported  from  America."  One 
pupil  wrote  on  a  slip :  "In  the  year 
1492,  none."  It  was  a  clever  and  a 
correct  answer  to  an  awkward  and  in- 
definite question. 


0.  0.  Mclntyre  writes  in  his  "New 
York  Day  by  Day"  column,  which  ap- 
pears regularly  in  a  number  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  country :  ' '  One 
of  the  new  additions  to  Tin  Pan  Alley 
is  Father  Connor,  an  assistant  priest  in 
a  New  Jersey  parish.  In  leisure  mo- 
ments. Father  Connor,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Pierre  Norman,  has  turned 
out  some  of  the  whistlingest  tunes  of 
the  day  along  with  a  batch  of  theme 
songs   for    talkies.      Best    known    are : 


'Moonlight  Saving  Time,'  'I  Took  My 
Sugar  to  Tea,'  'You  Brought  a  New 
Kind  of  Love,'  and  'I  Got  IT  But  it 
Doesn't  Mean  a  Thing.'  "  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  a  Catholic  priest  should 
be  the  author  of  such  rot  as  "There 
Ought  To  Be  a  Daylight  Savings 
Time,"  and  "You  Brought  a  New 
Kind  of  Love,"  and  we  refuse  to  be- 
lieve it  unless  the  information  is  con- 
firmed by  indisputable  authority.  A 
priest  who  would  spend  his  leisure 
hours  in  producing  that  sort  of  stuff 
would  most  assuredly  have  missed  his 
vocation.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Mc- 
lntyre was  misinformed. 


A  composer  of  no  consequence.  Gold- 
mark,  having  made  a  fortune  out  of 
"The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  took  a  fine 
house  in  Vienna.  One  day  Bulow  said 
to  him:  "You  know,  Carl,  when  you're 
dead  they'll  put  an  inscription  on  this 
house."  "Do  you  think  so?"  asked 
the  delighted  and  flattered  Goldmark. 
"I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Bulow.  "And 
what  do  you  think  they'll  say  on  it?" 
asked  Goldmark.  "This  house  to  let," 
replied  Bulow. 


Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  J.  N. 
Darling  (Ding),  the  famous  cartoonist 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  urged  to 
run  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  next  year,  a 
Pennsylvania  paper  suggests  that  a 
few  funny  pictures  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  would  do  no  harm.  And 
funny  as  are  "Ding's"  cartoons,  those 
familiar  with  them  see  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  handed  out  in  his  humorous 
way. 


A  league  has  been  formed  in  Warsaw 
to  advocate  the  adoption  of  Latin  as  a 
universal  language,  to  be  used  for  all 
the  technical  terms  of  political  sciences 
and  in  international  cultural  relations. 
The  president  is  Professor  Zielenski, 
the  well-known  humanist.  Eminent 
Latinists  have  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  inventing  new  Latin 
words  to  express  modern  concepts.  It 
is  interesting  that  this  suggestion  comes 
from  a  nation  which  speaks  not  a  Latin, 
but  a  Slav  language. 
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The  parochial  school  system  in  this 
country  saves  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  taxpayers  each  year.  If  all  our 
Catholic  children  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
public  schools  next  week  or  next  year, 
there  Avould  be  immediate  need  for  new 
school  buildings  and  thousands  of 
teachers.  But  we  receive  no  credit 
whatever  from  the  non-Catholic  public 
for  supporting  our  own  schools  at  great 
expense.  Instead,  we  are  told  that  we 
are  accorded  a  great  privilege  in  being 
allowed  to  build  and  support  our  own 
schools.  Catholics  pay,  in  effect,  a 
double  tax  for  education.  They  sup- 
port their  own  schools  and  they  pay 
their  full  share  of  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools.  How  long 
can  this  injustice  continue?  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  we  can  afford  to 
be  taxed  doubly  for  the  good  our  Cath- 
olic schools  are  doing.  But  we  shall 
eventually  be  forced  to  make  other 
provision  for  our  schools  or  else  give 
them  up  altogether. — True  Voice,  Vol. 
XXX,  No.  47. 


An  eminent  French  publicist  sug- 
gests in  the  Matin  that  Freemasonry 
has  played  no  small  part  in  Spain's 
contemporary  history.  He  is  at  present 
in  Madrid  and  says  in  a  despatch  to 
his  paper  that  five  members  of  the 
Spanish  Republican  government  are 
Freemasons.  This  fact  is  undoubtedly 
significant,  and  it  will  be  all  the  more 
significant  if  the  Matin's  suggestion  is 
proved  to  be  a  fact.  It  certainly  is  not 
without  significance  that  already  a 
resolution  has  been  adopted  to  expel 
the  Jesuits.  It  is  a  well  proved  fact 
that  in  many  South  American  coun- 
tries, where  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
Church  of  the  majority,  powerful 
Masonic  forces  have  been  at  work  to 
undermine  it.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  follow  the  trend  of  affairs  in  Spain. 


One  of  our  most  scholarly  priests, 
known,  among  other  things,  for  his 
more  or  less  regular  contributions  to 
the  Catholic  press,  writes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  a  personal  letter:  "I  some- 
times wonder  whether,  with  all  our 
show  of  purple  and  outward  display, 


we  are  not  headed  back  for  the  days 
that  preceded  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion and  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Church  was  at  the  height  of  her  'glory,' 
but.  .  .  .At  any  rate,  we  are  not  im- 
pressing non-Catholics  by  it  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  perhaps  not  Catholics  either. 
The  lait}^  are  becoming  much  more 
critical,  in  the  right  meaning  of  that 
word,  than  they  ever  were,  which  is  not 
a  bad  sign." 


A  friend  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  just  presented  to  the 
Bible  House  Library  a  unique  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  printed  at 
Venice  by  Aldus  in  1504.  The  book  has 
two  special  points  of  interest.  It  con- 
tains the  first  printed  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  the  text  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  up  to  vi,  58,  with  the 
Latin  version  opposite,  inserted  as  two 
pages  in  the  middle  of  each  sheet.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  first  edition  of 
the  NeAv  Testament  in  Greek,  which 
was  prepared  by  Erasmus,  did  not  ap- 
pear until  1516.  But  the  book  is  in- 
teresting also  for  this  other  reason  that 
it  once  belonged  to  the  great  humanist 
himself  and  was  passed  to  his  friend 
Martinus  Lipsius,  a  Canon  of  Louvain, 
who  died  in  1535.  This  is  testified  by 
a  typical  little  dialogue  written  on  four 
lines  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page.  It 
runs  as  follows : — 

(In  Erasmus'  hand)  Sum  Erasmi, 
nee  muto  dominion  (I  am  Erasmus' 
book,  and  change  not  my  master)  ; 

(In  Lipsius'  hand)  Fui  Erasmi,  et 
mutaui  dominum  (I  once  was  Erasmus' 
and  have  changed  my  master)  ; 

(In  Erasmus'  later  hand)  Imo  non 
mutaui,  cum  amicus  sit  alter  ipse  (Not 
so ;  I  have  not  changed,  for  a  friend  is 
a  second  self). 


Tlie  depression  has  driven  some  to 
despair.  However,  it  has  failed  to 
drive  many  people  to  churcli  to  pray 
for  better  times. — A.F.K. 


Every  little  uplift  has  a  pay  roll  all 
its  own. 
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Current  Literature 

— A  new  volume  of  short  stories  by 
Miss  Enid  Dennis  is  always  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome  by  Catholics  here  as 
well  as  abroad.  Out  of  Everywhere 
lives  up  to  the  former  achievements  of 
the  author.  There  is  exceptional  charm 
and  literary  ability  in  this  collection, 
and  the  diversity  of  matter  will  make 
it  both  edifying  and  interesting  to  all 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
copy.     (B.  Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— Essays  of  A  Catholic,  by  Hilaire 
Belloc,  are  brief  papers  on  a  great 
diversity  of  subjects,  ranging  from 
"The  Conversion  of  England"  to 
"The  Revival  of  Latin."  But  they 
are  all  done  in  Mr.  Belloc 's  vigorous 
and  artistic  style  and  are  deeply  inter- 
esting. The  author's  famous  letter  to 
the  "Gloomy  Dean"  of  St.  Paul's  is 
also  here.  This  paper  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.  It  is,  to  the 
mind  of  the  present  reviewer,  one  of 
the  finest  things  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Belloc  or  from  any  other  Catholic 
writer  of  this  generation,  and  deserves 
to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and 
read  by  every  thinking  man  and 
woman.  Catholics  certainly  should 
hurry  to  read  how  Mr.  Belloc  put  this 
English  pseudo-controversialist  in  his 
place.     (Macmillan  Co.) — C.J.Q. 

— -Volume  V,  Part  1  of  the  famous 
"Bonner  Bibelwerk,"  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  F.R.  of  late,  is  Bas 
Buch  Joh  ilhersetzt  und  erkldrt  von  P. 
Paul  Szczgiel,  M.S.C.  The  author  is 
an  eminent  authority  of  his  subject, 
and  his  new  German  translation  of,  and 
commentary  on,  the  Book  of  Job  can 
unhesitatingly  be  recommended  as  the 
best  now  available.  He  bases  his 
text  on  G.  Beer's  critical  recension  in 
Kittel's  Bihlia  Hehraica  and  Swete's 
version  of  the  Greek  Septuagint.  The 
result  of  his  studies  is  in  some  respects 
quite  remarkable.  Thus  he  shows  that 
many  erroneous  readings  of  Job  have 
gained  currency  because  the  respective 
word  in  the  original  text  was  read 
from  left  to  right  instead  of  from  right 


to  left.  Job  is  a  book  dealing  with 
God  and  nature,  and  the  commentator 
is  right  in  paying  much  attention  to 
cultural  conditions  in  ancient  Arabia, 
for  Job  was  not  a  Jew,  but  an  Arab, 
ignorant  of  the  Israelitic  law.  The 
lesson  inculcated  by  this  Book  is  that 
the  faith  of  the  just  is  tested,  deep- 
ened, and  interiorized  by  undeserved 
suffering  and  that,  therefore,  such  ad- 
versities as  befell'  holy  Job  are  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  God.  The  scholarly  Old 
Testament  Commentary  of  which  this 
volume  forms  a  part  is  published  by 
Peter  Hanstein  of  Bonn  and  can  be 
ordered  in  the  U.  S.  A.  through  the 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

— Psychol ogia  in  Vsum  Scholarum. 
By  Gerard  Esser,  S.V.D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  (Mission  Press,  Tech- 
ny.  111.)  The  saying  of  Heraclitus 
that  everything  is  in  flux  is  more  true 
of  modern  psychology  than  of  any 
other  of  the  sciences  that  are  being  cul- 
tivated today.  For  the  old  system  of 
rational  psychology  is  now  being  in- 
vaded by  a  host  of  new  methods,  under 
such  names  as :  introspection,  behavior- 
ism, Gestalt,  Coueism,  and  Freudism. 
We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  that  Father 
Esser,  the  author  of  the  Latin  work  be- 
fore us,  has  at  least  made  passing 
reference  to  all  these  new  manifesta- 
tions of  psychologic  study.  He  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  first  who,  in  writ- 
ing a  Latin  text,  has  had  the  courage 
to  deal  with  these  names,  which  sound 
so  strange  to  a  follower  of  the  old 
school.  It  is  true  that  Father  Esser 's 
book  is  primarily  intended  for  those 
who  take  up  the  time-honored  course 
of  philosophy  in  our  Catholic  schools 
and  seminaries.  For  this  reason  he 
had  to  insist  primarily  on  the  solid 
substratum  of  those  principles  and 
doctrines  which  underlie  the  usual 
treatises  on  the  Philosophia  Perennis. 
Yet,  withal,  the  frequent  references  to 
names  like  Bergson,  Binet,  Bleuler, 
Galton,  James,  Janet,  Ladd,  Ostwald, 
Ribot,  give  the  work  a  refreshing  look 
of  modernity.  Surely  there  is  no 
reason   why  the   names   of   these   and 
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other  exponents  of  systems  not  in 
harmony  with  scholastic  philosophy 
should  not  find  entrance  into  a  text 
"in  iisum  scholarum. "  The  work  of 
Father  Froebes,  S.J.,  has  been  much 
used  by  the  present  author.  AVe  read 
in  the  Preface  that  the  volume  was 
originally  written  as  a  text-book  for 
the  seminarians  of  the  Society  of  the 
Divine  Word  and  that  friends  induced 
Fr.  E.  to  make  the  work  available  for  a 
wider  circle  of  readers.  We  hope  that 
their  expectations  will  be  fully  real- 
ized.— A.M. 

—Vol.  XVII  of  Msgr.  Horace  K. 
Mann's  great  work,  The  Lives  of  the 
Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Vol.  XVI 
is  in  preparation  and  will  follow  later) 
deals  with  the  pontificates  of  Nicholas 
IV  and  Celestine  V  (1288-1294). 
Nicholas  IV,  the  first  Franciscan  Pope, 
was  a  pious  and  unworldly  monk  with- 
out experience  of  public  affairs.  His 
main  preoccupation  was  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  "Sicilian  Vespers"  and  to 
promote  a  crusade.  In  both  endeavors 
he  was  unsuccessful.  The  pontificate 
of  Celestine  V — canonized  in  1315 — is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  papacy. 
After  the  death  of  Nicholas  IV,  the 
Cardinals  for  fifteen  months  were  un- 
able to  agree  upon  a  successor.  In 
July,  1294,  Cardinal  Latinus  warned 
them  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  a  holy  man  saying 
that  God  would  be  avenged  if  they 
did  not  soon  make  up  their  minds. 
His  correspondent  was  a  hermit,  Peter 
of  Morone,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  living  in  a  cave  in  the  Abruzzi, 
where  he  practised  almost  incredible 
austerities.  The  effect  of  his  admoni- 
tions was  immediate.  The  Cardinals 
unanimously  elected  him  pope.  It  was 
in  vain  Peter  protested  and  sought 
refuge  in  flight.  In  August  he  was 
consecrated  at  Aquila  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Celestine  V.  A  period  of 
chaos  succeeded,  from  which  the  less 
scrupulous  drew  no  small  advantage. 
Offices  were  bestowed  upon  unsuitable 
persons,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  the  Pope  granted  every  request 
which  was  made  to  him,  though,  acting 


upon  advice,  he  was  often  obliged  to 
revoke  the  gift  later  in  the  day.  He 
accompanied'  Charles  of  Angevin  to 
Naples,  where  he  built  himself  a 
wooden  hut.  There  he  turned  from 
meditation  to  a  study  of  the  Canon 
Law,  one  of  the  few  books  which  he 
had  ever  possessed,  and  in  which  he 
now  sought  to  find  some  argument 
which  would  justify  his  resignation. 
On  December  13,  he  summoned  the 
Cardinals  to  his  presence,  laid  down 
his  office,  and  resumed  the  garb  of  the 
order  of  the  Celestines,  which  he  had 
founded.  A  week  later  Cardinal 
Gaetani  became  Pope,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral excitement  Peter  slipped  away  to 
his  cell  on  Mount  Morone.  But  his  suc- 
cessor was  uneasy.  Peter's  action  had 
been  without  precedent,  and  it  might  be 
that  in  resigning  he  had  acted  beyond 
his  powers.  He  was  arrested  while  at- 
tempting to  escape  to  Greece,  and  was 
confined  in  the  Castle  of  Monte 
Fumone,  where  ten  months  later  he 
died.  According  to  Boccaccio,  it  was 
he  whom  Dante  accused  of  the  "gran 
rifiuto," — "who  to  base  fear  yield- 
ing, abjured  his  high  estate."  Dr. 
Mann  questions  this  on  the  ground 
that  Dante's  hatred  of  Peter's  suc- 
cessor, to  whom  he  attributed  all  his 
troubles,  makes  it  more  probable  that 
it  was  to  him  that  the  poet  was  re- 
ferring. But  these  are  inadequate 
grounds  for  rejecting  a  long-establish- 
ed tradition.     (B.  Herder  Book  Co.)' 


Invariably  a  meteor  burns  to  dusT 
before  it  reaches  the  earth,  but  like  a 
good  deed  or  a  sparroAv's  fall,  God 
knows  all  about  it. — A.F.K. 


As  simple  as  the  Indians  were,  they 
got  along  nicely  without  lawj^ers.  Since 
all  their  belongings  were  buried  with 
them,  there  were  no  wills  to  break  or 
estates  to  fight  over. — A.F.K. 


The  most  serious  indictment  against 
the  machine  age  is  not  that  it  has 
cheapened  production,  but  that  it  has 
cheapened  human  life. — A.F.K. 
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The  subject  during  the  Scripture  lesson 
was  ' '  The  lamb  that  strayed. ' ' 

"Had  the  lamb  been  obedient  and  stayed 
in  the  fold,  it  would  not  have  been  eaten 
by  the  wolf,  ATOuld  it?"  suggested  the 
teacher. 

"No,  sir,"  commented  a  scholar,  "we 
should  have  eaten  it." 


There  is  a  story  about  a  priest  who  was 
too  sick  to  officiate  one  Sunday.  He  sent 
his  housekeeper  out  to  tell  the  assembled 
congregation  that  he  was  ill  and  that  there 
would  be  no  service  that  day.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  everyone,  she  ascended  the  pulpit 
and,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  cried  out,  "Yez 
can  all  go  home!  Father  Tom  is  sick  in 
bed!  He  can't  howld  up  his  head,  so  he 
can't!"  Then  she  added,  Avith  no  little 
feeling,  ' '  And  I  'm  not  very  well  meself !  ' ' 


' '  Darling,  that  encyclopedia  you  bought  on 
the  installment  plan  last  month  is  no  good 
at  all." 

"Why,   whatever 's   wrong   Avith   it?" 

"This  morning  I  wanted  to  find  out  why 
swallows  migrate  in  the  Avinter. ' ' 

"And  couldn't  you  find  it  in  the  encyclo- 
pedia?    Where  did  you  look  for  it?" 

"I  looked  under  'Why,'  and  I  didn't  even 
find  the  word  there  at  all !  " 


A  woman  who  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  business  went  into  the  Bank  of 
England  and  asked  to  consult  someone  about 
her  war  loan  holding.  The  clerk  to  whom 
she  talked  happened  to  be  rather  a  grave 
person.     He  inquired : 

"Is  it  a  case  of  conversion  or  redemption, 
madam  ? ' ' 

"Conversion?  Eedamption? "  faltered  the 
woman.  "Er — pardon  me,  is  this  the  Bank 
of  England  or  the  Church  of  England  ? ' ' — 
Capper's  Weekly. 


An  English  paper  has  an  amusing  story 
illustrative  of  Spanish  courtesy.  Some  time 
ago  a  Spanish  princess,  closely  related  to 
King  Alfonso,  Avhile  staying  in  this  country 
received  a  letter  from  a  Catholic  plumber  in 
the  North  of  England,  asking  permission  to 
call  after  the  princess  his  newly-arrived 
daughter,  who  had  been  born  on  Her  Eoyal 
Highness 's  birthday.  The  princess  directed 
her  secretary  to  write  and  thank  the  plumber 
for  his  courtesy,  and  to  copy  carefully  from 
his  letter  his  proper  titles.  In  due  course 
the  latter  received  a  letter  addressed  to : 
' '  The  Most  Illustrious  Seiior  Patrick  Hen- 
nessy.  Practical  Plumber  Drain-pipes  repair- 
ed or  replaced.  Old  Scrap-iron  taken  in  ex- 
change. ' ' 


By   Rudolf   Blockinger,    O.M.Cap. 
Kansu,  China. 


When   Eden   closed   its   golden   gate. 
The  bars  of  Heaven's  door  Avere  drawn; 
Till  Christ,  the  Saviour,  came  to  earth, 
And  angels  asked  Avhere  he  had  gone. 

In  blissful  fields  they  sought  their  Love; 
From  yearning  thev  had  almost  wept: 
When  hark!  A  fleeting  spirit  said, 
On  earth  in  Mary's  arms  he  slept. 

"In  Mary's  arms!  "  What  could  it  mean? 
They  sped  to  Bethlehem  to  see; 
So  great  their  joy  they  Avould  have  ta'en, 
The  Infant  God  from  you  and  me. 

But  Mary  Avould  not  give  Him  up. 
For  man 's  sake  He  had  come  to  earth ; 
To  lead  the  children  heaveuAvard, 
His  Father  gave  Him  at  his  birth. 

With  harp  and  lyre  they  then  intoned. 
The  ' '  Glory  be  to  God  on  high ' ' ; 
And,  boAving,  worshipped  God  and  man. 
And  sang  of  peace  Avhicli  ne  'er  should  die. 

Of  ' '  Peace  to  all  men  of  good  Avill, ' ' 
They  sang  returning  heaveuAvard; 
Their  eyes  had  seen  their  God  in  flesh, 
And  Mary,  Avhom  no  sin  had  marred. 


"First  sortie  against  the  Accuser,  ivho  is 
god  of  this  icorld." 

THE  PERFECT  LOVE,  AND  OTHER 
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By  Robert  R.  Hull 

A  volume  of  verse  in  the  Eomantic  tradi- 
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Parish  Visitors  in  Action 

By  (Miss)   Frances  Puetter,  Chairman,  Welfare  Committee,   Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual    Help   Parish,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 


In  the  F.  R.  for  October,  1931,  there 
appeared  an  article  headed,  "Parish 
Visitors  as  Missionaries,"  which  was 
read  with  special  interest,  as  the  Avork 
described  has  been  carried  on  success- 
fully in  our  parish  for  a  number  of 
years.  According  to  Father  Har- 
brecht  in  The  Lay  AiJostoIate,  re- 
viewed sometime  ago  in  the  F.  R., 
laymen  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
parish  visiting  in  Germany  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  there  is  an  organized 
effort  to  stop  the  leakage  there. 

For  more  than  five  years,  an  organ- 
ization of  laymen  under  the  direction 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph 
Wentker,  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  Parish,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
at  work  to  find  the  causes  of  the  leak- 
age from  the  Church,  and  to  win  back 
the  fallen-aways. 

It  was  in  October,  1924,  that  a  num- 
ber of  parishioners  met  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  pastor,  to  discuss  methods 
of  reaching  Catholics  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish  Avho  were 
negligent  in  religious  matters,  or  were 
sending  their  children  to  the  public 
schools.  However,  it  took  two  years 
before  any  effect  was  noticeable. 
Families  who  were  not  known  to  be 
Catholic  at  all,  and  who  at  first  denied 
their  religion,  admitted  that  years  ago 
they  or  their  ancestors  had  been  Cath- 
olic, and  that  they  themselves  had  not 
been  to  the  Sacraments  for  a  long  time. 
Parents  who  were  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  a  public  school,  were  told  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Catholic  school, 
Avere  introduced  to  the  Sisters,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  children  won  by  taking 
them  to  Avholesome  places  of  recrea- 
tion, and  gradually  a  different  spirit 
evidenced  itself  in  these  homes.     These 


fallen-away  Catholics  thought  and 
acted  like  Catholics  again.  They  were 
not  averse  to  straightening  things 
out,  if  we  could  assure  them  they  were 
Avelcome.  They  were  willing  to  send 
the  children  to  the  Catholic  school,  if 
we  could  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. In  one  year  twenty-four  chil- 
dren were  transferred  from  the  public 
to  the  parish  school,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  new  public  school 
Avas  built  in  close  proximity  to  our 
parochial  school,  AA'ith  the  avoAved  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  get  some  of  the  Cath- 
olic children.  This  year  that  same 
public  school  was  forced  to  close  its 
kindergarten,  as  it  had  an  enrollment 
of  only  three.  Several  years  ago  an- 
other school  room  AA'as  closed,  but 
Perpetual  Help  School  has  been  ac- 
quiring more  teachers  and  adding  new 
classes,  because  of  the  large  enroll- 
ment. 

The  Welfare  Committee,  as  this 
organization  is  called,  began  Avork  in 
a  district  known  as  the  ''Jungles.'" 
It  is  farthest  aAA'a.y  from  church,  and 
tlie  people  AAdio  live  there  are  very 
poor.  The  police  called  this  district 
"Hell's  Bottom"  because  of  the  fre- 
quent acts  of  roAA'dyism  committed 
there.  Families  AAdio  Avere  sup])0sed 
to  be  Catholic  AA^ere  invited  to  some 
special  church  service,  e.g..  Forty 
Hours'  devotion,  Christmas  Mass,  mis- 
sions, or  told  of  the  close  of  the  Easter 
Season.  They  Avere  actually  startled 
to  think  that  they  AA-ere  Avelcome,  but 
after  some  persuasion  and  promising 
to  call  or  meet  them,  a  goodly  number 
came  to  church.  Some  liad  not  been 
in  a  church  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 
They  AA-ere  invited  to  come  oftener, 
Avere  shoAvn  desirable  pcAvs,  and  if  they 
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excused  themselves  because  of  lack  of 
suitable  clothing,  this  was  supplied, 
with  no  attempt  of  course,  to  bribe 
them  into  attendance.  Often  it  was 
necessary  to  act  as  nurse  girl  for  the 
smaller  children,  so  that  parents  could 
come  to  Mass. 

The  work  has  now  progressed  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  is  not  a  street 
in  the  parish  where  this  committee  has 
not  found  fallen-away  Catholics.  Our 
parish  boundaries  overlap  with  an- 
other parish,  and  if  we  are  informed 
people  belong  to  another  parish,  we 
make  no  further  visits.  But  whether 
they  be  rich  or  poor,  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  baptized  Catholics,  or 
that  their  ancestors  were  Catholics, 
and  they  are  not  now  practising  their 
religion,  is  our  reason  for  calling  on 
them  under  some  pretext  or  other  and 
inviting  them  to  come  back.  Usualh^ 
they  feel  honored  because  of  the  in- 
vitation, and  are  at  ease  if  someone 
will  call  for  them. 

Sometimes  visitors  will  receive  a 
curt  refusal  to  all  entreaties,  the  first 
few  visits  are  rather  cold,  but  usually 
after  a  year  or  two  of  informal  inter- 
views (the  less  official,  the  better)  a 
personal  friendship  is  established. 
The  Welfare  Committee  works  quietly, 
and  at  no  time  are  those  whom  we  visit 
told  of  the  Committee. 

The  plan  of  operation  is  as  follows : 
The  Committee  consists  of  twelve 
women  under  the  direction  of  the 
pastor.  These  women  have  families  of 
their  own,  and  some  are  engaged  in 
accounting  houses,  factories,  schools, 
etc.  The  work  is  done  in  spare  time, 
in  the  evenings  or  on  Sundays.  For  a 
while  several  men  were  added  to  the 
committee,  but  they  did  not  persevere. 
Meetings  are  held  once  a  month.  A 
definite  list  of  names  has  been  assign- 
ed to  each  two  members.  If  there 
are  new  prospects,  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  member  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain results.  Reports  of  the  visits  are 
made  at  the  meeting,  the  difficulties 
encountered  are  discussed,  suggestions 
made. 


How  are  the  names  obtained?  Any 
city  block  has  sufficient  material  for  a 
good  start.  Try  it.  We  are  in  touch 
with  all  charitable  organizations,  hos- 
pitals, and  institutions.  Catholic  as 
well  as  municipal.  The  Juvenile 
Court  at  one  time  had  150  delin- 
quencies in  the  "jungles"  and  now 
the  chief  probation  officer  gave  the 
unsolicited  information  that  they  have 
not  a  single  delinquency  in  this  neigh- 
borhood at  the  present  time  because 
the  parents  are  more  religious  and  the 
children  are  under  training  in  the 
Sisters'  school. 

The  report  below  does  not  include 
the  general  work  of  the  pastor  and  his 
assistants,  but  is  in  addition  to  this, 
and  has  reference  only  to  the  actual 
accompishments  of  the  Welfare  Com- 
mittee : — ■ 

Names  of  families  who  were  at  one 

time    negligent     142 

Families    assigned    to   members    of 

the    Committee     87 

Now    practical    Catholics    and    re- 
sponded to  requests  to  send  their 
children  to  the  parochial  school.  .115 
No  connection  established  with    .  .    24 

No  visitors  assigned  to  31 

Conversions  of  adults     35 

Returned  to  the  Sacraments  after 

years  of  neglect  115 

Adults  for  first  Holy  Communion  35 

Adults  for  Confirmation    32 

Baptisms :  Infants 18 

Schoolchildren...   23..   41 
Children  transferred  from  a  public 

to  the  Catholic  school    160 

Protestant  children  baptized  Cath- 
olic         13 

Reception  of  the  Last  Sacraments  11 

Marriages   validated    18 

Placed  in  Catholic  institutions  and 

hospitals    25 

Candidates  for  sodalities   158 

Families  encouraged  to  move  to  a 

better    environment 11 

Positions    secured    for    needy    per- 
sons        23 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  such 
a  poor  use  of  poverty  as  some  men  do 
of  riches. — A.F.K. 
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Stuttering  and  Left-Handedness 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  City 


In  the  article  on  Stammering  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  January  no 
mention  is  made  of  what  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  an  important  factor 
in  this  matter.  A  good  many  stutter- 
ers are  left-handed.  They  are  very 
often  strongly  left-handed  people,  who 
have  been  taught  to  write  with  their 
right  hands.  For  talking  purposes  we 
develop  a  speech  center  and  for  writ- 
ing purposes  a  writing  center.  In  left- 
handed  people  the  speech  center  is 
likely  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
brain,  though  in  right-handed  people 
it  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  If 
a  left-hander  is  taught  to  write  with 
his  right  hand  instead  of  his  left,  his 
writing  center  is  developed  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  his  brain  to  his  speech 
center,  though  they  are  usually  side  by 
side.  This  leads  to  disturbances  of 
word  utterance  apparently  because  the 
Avriting  and  speech  centers  usually 
cooperate  in  their  proximity  and  do 
not  do  it  so  well  when  they  are  separ- 
ated by  the  whole  width  of  the  brain. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 
There  are  stutterers  who  are  not  left- 
handed,  and  there  are  left-handed 
people  who  talk  very  well  and  who  can 
write  with  their  right  hands ;  but  in 
certain  nervous  individuals  this  seems 
to  be  the  physical  basis  of  their  dif- 
ficulty of  utterance. 

As  to  the  Freudian  explanation  that 
stuttering  is  due  to  sex  repression  or 
the  memory  of  some  sex  incident  in 
childhood  and  the  effort  to  repress  it, 
or,  as  Dr.  Coriat  says,  to  "an  infan- 
tile sex  fixation,"  that  is  buncombe. 
The  only  thing  that  has  done  real  good 
for  stutterers  is  to  distract  their  atten- 
tion from  their  speech  to  something 
else.  Demosthenes  cured  his  stutter- 
ing by  putting  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
Charles  Kingsley  by  keeping  a  disk  of 
cork  between  his  back  teeth.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  generation  ago  they 
used  to  sell  a  little  metal  fork  which 
was    placed   beneath    the    tongue   and 


kept  there  consciously ;  it  helped  a 
great  many  stutterers.  Some  of  them 
are  helped  by  being  taught  to  watch 
their  breathing,  and  this  causes  them 
to  pay  less  attention  to  their  speech 
itself. 

There  are  many  so-called  cures  for 
stuttering  and,  of  course,  the  psycho- 
analysts with  their  sex  explanations 
have  come  in  on  it,  but  for  revenue 
only.  I  remember  that  forty  years  ago 
the  same  sort  of  psychiatrists  were 
claiming  to  cure  stuttering  by  means 
of  hypnotism.  Now  hypnotism  has 
been  denounced  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  and  public  exhibi- 
tions of  it  forbidden.  A  lot  of  non- 
sense has  been  talked  about  sex 
repression.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was  so  little  sex  repression 
as  at  present,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  there  were  so  many  neurot- 
ics, yes,  and  erotics  and  tommyrotics. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  since  I  re- 
viewed this  subject  of  stuttering  for 
my  volume  on  Psychotherapy  and 
showed  that  the  condition  itself  and 
the  cures  for  it  indicated  the  mental 
etiology.  Stuttering  is  a  better  word 
than  stammering.  A  child  stammers 
when  it  cannot  pronounce  words  cor- 
rectly. An  adult  stutters  when  he  has 
a  difficulty  in  his  speech  that  prevents 
him  from  saying  what  he  wants  to  in 
the  way  that  he  wants  to.  We  have 
had  many  "cures",  but  then  this  gen- 
eration is  very  readily  taken  in  by 
such  things.  We  fall  for  halitosis,  and 
B.O.,  and  for  ever  so  many  other 
things.  The  best  criterion  of  educa- 
tion, according  to  Professor  John 
Dewey,  is  that  it  keeps  people  from 
being  duped,  but  if  that  is  the  best 
criterion,  then  our  generation  is  hope- 
lessly uneducated,  for  this  is  the  age 
of  bunk  and  hokum,  and  there  were 
never  so  many  dupes  as  to  health  and 
wealth,  man's  paramount  interests, 
as  in  our  day. 
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What  is  the  Meaning  of  the 
''Sinanthropus  Pekinensis"? 

The  priest-scientists  whose  work  is 
favorably  commented  upon  in  a  recent 
N.C.W.C.  press  report  on  Sinanthropus 
Pekinensis,  owe  small  thanks  to  the 
N.C.W.C.  service  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  represents  the  result  of  their 
studies.  The  report  was  occasioned  by 
two  articles  in  the  Vienna  Reichspost, 
of  December  6  and  13,  1931,  entitled, 
"The  Sinanthropus  Pekinensis  a  Real 
Man"  by  Father  AVilhelm  Schmidt, 
S.V.D.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Fr. 
Schmidt  I  have  these  articles  alt  hand 
and  thus  am  able  to  give  a  summary 
of  their  contents. 

The  facts  are  as  follows :  At  Chou 
Kou  Tien,  near  Peking,  various  re- 
mains of  a  man-like  being  were  un- 
earthed during  the  last  decennium, 
pointing  to  more  than  a  dozen  individ- 
uals. The  situation  of  the  bones 
guarantees  a  very  high  geological  age. 
The  characteristics  of  the  skull,  on  the 
other  hand,  distinguish  it  according  to 
Father  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  S.J., 
from  all  living  and  fossil  human 
species,  known  to  date :  there  is  no 
chin,  the  lower  jaw-bone  is  retreating, 
stronger  than  in  the  jaw  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Man,  and  much  stronger  than  in 
the  Neandertal  Man.  The  front  is 
also  strongly  retreating  and,  finally, 
the  eye  brow  ridge  is  more  prominent 
'than  in  the  Neandertal  Man. 

On  account  of  these  ape-like  feat- 
ures the  question  arose :  Was  Sinav- 
thropiis  Pekinensis  a  real  man?  A 
lively  discussion  set  in  among  scien- 
tists. Now  the  decision  has  come  and 
it  occasioned  Fr.  Schmidt's  articles. 
Formerly  no  implements  and  tools 
were  found  with  the  skeletal  remains 
of  Sinanthropus.  To  bring  the  matter 
to  a  solution.  Abbe  Henry  Breuil,  the 
most  prominent  expert  in  the  study 
of  such  human  implements,  was  called 
to  China  and  the  controversy  was 
definitely  settled.  He  writes  to  Fr. 
Schmidt :  ' '  From  my  studies  it  follows 
that  Sinanthropus  used  fire  profusely, 
that  he  made  thousands  of  tools  from 


quartz  and  other  rocks,  that  he  adapt- 
ed in  the  best  possible  way  the  antlers 
of  deer  to  his  use,  and  that  he  shaped 
the  bones  and  skulls  of  deer  to  vessels. 
Hence,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
Sinanthropus  was  an  intelligent  being, 
living  in  China  during  the  old  Paleo- 
lithic age,  probably  contemporaneous, 
according  to  Fr.  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
with  the  Heidelberg  Man.  (To  speak 
of  late  Tertiary  age  is  misleading,  be- 
cause French  geologists  call  the  oldest 
glacial  formations  Tertiary,  while  the 
majorit.y  of  geologists  place  these  in 
the  Quaternary  period).  If  we  would 
attempt  to  estimate  this  age  in  years, 
we  might  come  to  an  astounding  mul- 
tiple of  ten  thousands. 

What  is  the  bearing  of  these  facts 
on  the  problem  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  body  from  animals  ?  Does  the 
statement  that  Sinanthropus  is  a  real 
man  "explode  the  latest  'missing-link' 
theory"?  Abbe  Breuil  would  doubt- 
less be  highly  surprised  if  he  would 
read  such  a  misinterpretation  of  his 
work.  A  human  being  which  in  many 
characteristic  marks  so  closely  ap- 
proaches the  anthropoids  that  serious 
doubts  are  possible  as  to  its  human 
nature,  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
a  "link"  between  ape  and  man.  That 
it  was  found  to  be  a  genuine  man  can- 
not affect  this  view.  Whether  an  ape 
approaches  man  or  man  approaches 
the  ape  does  not  matter,  as  long  as 
such  an  approach  can  be  proved.  Un- 
doubtedly, scientists  —  and  among 
them  those  priest-scientists  who  did  so 
much  to  promote  this  discovery  in 
China,  will  regard  the  new  find  as  an- 
other approach  of  this  kind,  and  they 
will  be  convinced  that  the  theory  of 
the  descent  of  the  human  body  from 
animals  has  received  another  support. 
While  this  does  not  implj^  a  definite 
solution  of  that  highly  complicated 
and  delicate  problem,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  numerous  finds  ac- 
cumulated during  the  three  decenni- 
ums  of  this  century  point  in  the  same 
direction. 
Techny,  111.    Stephen  Richarz,  S.V.D. 
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When  Educational  Systems   Clash 

By   the   Rev.   John   McGuire,   S.J.,   Rockhurst   College;    Kansas    City,    Mo. 


Ever  since  Christianity  was  young, 
control  of  the  school  has  been  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  servants  of 
God  and  the  forces  of  evil.  Nor  is  this 
strife  for  the  mastery  a  matter  of 
small  moment,  since  it  largely  concerns 
man's  temporal  and  eternal  interests. 

Our  present  existence  is  passing ; 
soon  eternity  will  dawn  and  man  will 
be  rewarded  or  punished  according  to 
his  deserts.  Reason  and  revelation 
stress  the  wisdom  of  taking  this  truth 
to  heart,  and  the  folly  of  rejecting  it, 
as  it  means  eternal  happiness  or  misery 
for  all  of  us. 

The  main  business  of  this  life  is  to 
look  to  our  final  end,  and  prepare  for 
it  by  knowledge,  love,  and  service  of 
the  Creator.  A  soldier  should  not  be 
trained  at  random,  but  strictly  along 
military  lines;  nor  will  any  except 
Christian  training  fit  a  soldier  of 
Christ  for  the  long  war  he  must  wage 
with  the  enemies  of  his  salvation. 

Education  in  the  adequate  sense  may 
be  defined  thus :  ' '  The  training  and 
development  of  the  whole  man,  and  all 
the  powers  and  faculties,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  natural  and  super- 
natural, with  which  God  has  endowed 
him,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of 
fitting  him  for  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  honor  in  this  life,  but  also,  and 
still  more,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
him  to  attain  the  high  and  happy 
destiny  marked  out  for  him  in  the  life 
to  come.  The  ultimate  end  of  his 
existence,  namely,  the  salvation  of  his 
immortal  soul,  is  what  really  matters 
most  for  every  man,  and  education 
which  is  not  systematically  directed  to 
help  him  towards  this  end,  is  funda- 
mentally defective  in  its  aim.  (London 
Tablet, ^Oetoher  22,  1927,  p.  540.) 

While  education  proper  develops  the 
whole  man,  it  cultivates  in  a  special 
manner  his  heart,  by  means  of  religion 
and  morality.  Such  spiritual  training 
is  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  know 
and   discharge   his   duty  toward   God, 


society,  and  himself.  We  had  no 
choice  of  the  end  determined  for  us  by 
the  Creator,  nor  are  we  morally  free 
to  ignore  the  supernatural  means 
necessary  to  attain  it.  Catholics 
worthy  of  the  name  will  not,  save  in 
grave  need,  entrust  the  training  of 
their  children  to  secularised  schools, 
where  their  spiritual  nature  is  neglect- 
ed and  their  birthright  to  Heaven  en- 
dangered. 

Catholic  education  and  the  brand 
that  obtains  in  secular  schools  are,  in 
their  main  objectives,  poles  apart,  as 
the  one  trains  mainly  for  a  future 
life,  the  other  only  for  man's  stay  on 
earth.  God,  Heaven,  Christ,  the 
Church,  ate  ignored  in  the  secular 
school ;  man  is  regarded  merely  a.s 
sentient  clay  or  a  digestive  tube ;  he  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  brute, 
and  fated  to  round  out  his  life  with  an 
eternal  sleep.  Such  education,  besides 
robbing  man  of  supreme  happiness  in 
the  next  life,  robs  him  of  peace  on 
earth  by  giving  full  sway  to  his  rebel- 
lious passions.  Further,  it  militates 
against  civil  government,  which  can- 
not long  endure  Avithout  a  moral  basis 
and  morality  in  its  subjects. 

Our  national  Constitution  requires 
no  special  system  of  education.  In 
the  beginning  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try were  private  and  denominational, 
with  religion  and  morality  forming  an 
important  part  of  their  curricula.  The 
higher  seats  of  learning  were  private 
and  destined  mainly  for  the  training 
of  clergymen.  When,  later  on,  it 
seemed  well  to  adopt  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  youthful  training,  Horace 
Mann  was  sent  to  Europe  to  inspect 
the  school  s.ystems  there  in  use,  and  he 
found  in  Protestant  as  well  as  Cath- 
olic schools  religion  and  morality  a 
part  of  the  daily  order.  Despite  this 
fact,  the  system  he  planned  for  this 
country  ignores  religion  and  morals^ — 
two  elements  essential  to  all  education 
worthy   of  the   name.     This   defective 
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system  has  obtained  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  its  author  is  honored  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame. 

With  the  spread  of  secularized 
schools  there  is  an  increasing  need  of 
more  prisons  to  prevent  the  lawless 
from  disrupting  society.  In  vice  and 
crimes  of  violence  this  young  nation 
tops  the  civilized  world.  We  see  God, 
religion,  morality,  human  responsibil- 
ity practically  relegated  to  the  dis- 
card; democracy  being  supplanted  by 
oligarchy;  a  paganism  worse  than  that 
of  yore  put  in  the  place  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  a  people,  our  moral  cor- 
ruption smells  to  heaven,  and  we  heed 
not  the  divine  warning,  sanctioned  by 
historic  records,  that  a  wicked  nation 
shall  perish.  The  main  cause  of  this 
appalling  disorder  can  be  justly  im- 
puted to  a  school  system  that  makes 
only  for  temporal  things,  that  ignores 
the  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  the 
essential  obligations  imposed  on  man 
by  his  Creator. 

Rectitude  in  the  individual  and  the 
body  politic  postulates  a  moral  basis 
if  it  is  to  exist  and  endure ;  such  a 
basis  our  present  system  of  education 
cannot  give,  and  the  logic  of  facts  and 
conclusions  shows  it  to  be  pernicious 
and  unworthy  of  rational  beings.  We 
can  hardly  attribute  such  a  mode  of 
training  to  the  free  choice  of  the 
American  people,  it  is,  we  think,  the 
work  of  a  few  educational  demigods 
whose  ideals  are  base,  whose  principles 
are  false  "  a#fl  ruinous. 

For  decades  past  a  war  has  been 
waged  against  private  schools,  and 
while  the  enemy  changes  his  tactics, 
the  objective  is  always  the  same.  The 
defeated  Smith-Towner  Bill  rises  from 
its  ashes  in  a  new  guise  to  deceive  the 
unwary,  but  its  essential  purpose  is 
ever  the  abolition  of  separate  schools. 
Father  Paul  Blakely's  persistent  ex- 
posure of  this  baneful  measure  has 
been  a  boon  to  the  country,  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  whole  press  of  the 
nation  has  not  seconded  the  efforts  of 
America.  Were  the  public  informed 
as  to  the  real  object  of  this  bill,  it 
would   soon   die    a   disgraceful   death. 


The  one  unpardonable  fault  of  private 
schools  is  that  they  teach,  or  are  privi- 
leged to  teach,  religion  and  morality. 
This  felix  culpa  Catholic  schools  must 
always  have,  and  hence  there  is  slight 
hope  that  they  will  ever  find  favor 
with  advocates  of  purely  secularized 
education. 

So  far  from  seeing  a  menace  in 
religious  training,  our  Colonial  Fathers 
sanctioned  it,  and  on  this  divine  prin- 
ciple they  rested  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  young  Republic.  By 
what  process  of  reasoning  is  it  shown 
that  what  was  once  an  established  fact 
is  now  an  impossiblity  ? — that  what 
was  formerly  considered  essential  to 
the  nation's  welfare  is  at  present  be- 
come its  bane  ?  As  things  are  now,  it 
were  more  than  difficult  to  introduce 
supernatural  training  into  our  public 
schools,  and  they  are  likely  to  remain 
as  they  are  for  a  long  time.  Cath- 
olics are  aware  of  this,  they  make  no 
opposition  to  this  brand  of  education, 
they  do  their  full  duty  in  supporting 
it.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they 
conduct  their  own  schools,  because 
they  have  an  absolute  duty  to  safe- 
guard the  eternal  salvation  of  their 
children,  and  this  requires  divine  reli- 
gion and  a  morality  resting  upon  it. 
The  material  and  intellectual  aspect  of 
our  public  schools  is  blameless,  even 
praiseworthy,  but  their  defect  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  Catholics  that 
they  cannot,  save  in  grave  necessity, 
allow  their  charges  to  frequent  them 
with  a  safe  conscience. 

Why  this  rabid  opposition  to  private 
schools,  since  they  haA'e  often  by  acid 
tests  proved  themselves  equal  to  those 
of  the  State?  What  law  of  God  or 
man  does  their  existence  contravene? 
They  do  not,  it  is  said,  impart  a  spirit 
of  patriotism,  a  love  of  country,  as 
they  are  controlled  or  influenced  by  a 
foreign  power.  From  the  patriotic 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  through 
civil  and  foreign  wars,  through  every 
phase  of  national  stress  and  storm, 
graduates  of  Catholic  schools  have 
proved  true  Americans.  And  small 
reason    for   surprise,    since    the    prin- 
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ciples  they  imbibed  in  youth  command- 
ed duty  to  Caesar,  though  it  entailed 
great  sacrifice,  nay,  even  death.  If,  as 
our  forebears  believed,  divine  religion 
is  the  strongest  pillar  of  civil  govern- 
ment, secularized  schools,  by  ignoring 
this  salutary  help,  bode  ill  for  the 
commonweal.  It  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  we  believe,  who  said  that 
patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
scoundrel.  We  can  justly  suspect  the 
patriotism  of  one  whose  early  training 
ignored  God,  on  whom  true  love  of 
country  must  rest. 

It  were  wiser  to  erect  a  structure  on 
a  solid  basis,  than  to  build  on  sand, 
and  then  strive  to  buttress  the  sinking 
walls.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
especially  when  the  only  remedy  for 
the  disease  is  the  abolition  of  its  cause. 
Christian  education  makes  for  true 
patriotism,  for  stability  of  govern- 
ment, for  man's  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness,  while  secularized  training 
promotes  selfishness,  misery,  and  ruin. 
The  enormous  sums  these  private 
schools  save  the  country  annually 
should  be  a  sufficient  reason,  and  even 
a  strong  recommendation,  for  their 
existence.  Transfer  the  millions  of 
children  and  j^ouths  in  these  institu- 
tions to  the  public  schools,  and  tax- 
payers, already  bled  white  with  the 
expense  of  education,  might  justly 
raise  a  vigorous  cry  of  protest. 

Would  the  enemies  of  private  schools 
bann  the  secular  universities  now  un- 
der private  auspices?  Small  cause  for 
such  action,  as  these  seats  of  learning 
are  already  secularized,  and  so  far 
from  imparting  religion  and  morality, 
are  spreading  false  and  pernicious 
principles.  The  enemy  is  more  con- 
cerned with  grade  and  high  schools,  as 
the  numbers  there  are  larger  and  the 
more  subjects  .susceptible  of  formation. 
Older  students  think  and  choose  for 
themselves,  their  character  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  formed,  and,  like  grown 
up  trees,  they  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
mental  soil  in  which  they  grew. 

What  can  motive  an  attitude  that  is 
contrary  to  religion,  morality,  and 
right    reason,    to    natural    and    civic 


rights,  to  American  ideals,  while  it 
makes  for  vice,  crime  and  national 
disaster?  Whatever  be  the  purpose, 
it  bears  the  earmarks  of  Satan,  who 
is  ever  renewing  the  lost  cause,  and 
bent  on  destroying  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. Of  all  the  means  to  such  a  dia- 
bolical end  godless  schools  are  the  most 
efficacious.  The  advocates  of  such 
schools  have  labored  long  and  hard ; 
they  hope  in  time  to  crown  their 
efforts  by  the  inauguration  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Washington.  For 
the  welfare  of  education,  and  the 
general  interests  of  society,  we  would 
like  to  believe  that  this  project  will 
never  succeed,  but  the  giant  efforts 
now  being  made  in  its  favor  promise 
final  success.  Should  such  a  misfor- 
tune befall  the  country,  the  shade  of 
Horace  Mann  will  smile  approval  at 
the  completion  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion which  he,  in  an  evil  hour,  father- 
ed on  the  nascent  Republic. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  Christ's 
spouse,  His  kingdom  on  earth ;  she 
stands  for  all  that  is  sacred,  grand,  and 
ennobling;  for  man's  best  interests  in 
this  life  and  in  the  blessed  realms 
beyond  the  grave.  The  great  bulwark 
of  the  Church  is  the  Christian  school, 
and  while  this  functions  the  powers  of 
evil  cannot  compass  their  end.  For 
both  camps  of  education,  "lioc  opus, 
hie  Inhor."  In  this  struggle  Heaven 
and  hell  are  deeply  interested.  The 
scales  of  victory  will  turn  in  favor  of 
Catholics  if  they  have  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Church  and  prove  their  loyalty 
by  generous  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of 
Catholic  education. 


In  renewing  his  subscription  to  the 
F.  E,.,  Father  Stephen  Klopfer,  chap- 
lain of  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis, 
Wis.,  writes:  "It  is  now  about  thirty 
years  since  I  sent  my  first  subscription 
to  your  worthy  publication.  Every 
number  has  been  enjoyed.  The  pages 
of  the  bound  volumes  are  as  informa- 
tive and  instruotive  as  any  encyclopae- 
dia can  be.  I  trust  that  you  will  be 
spared  to  edit  the  F.  R.  many  more 
vears. " 
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The  Case  of  Abbe  Turmel 


[Under  the  title,  "An  Echo  of  the 
Modernist  Crisis,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Moran,  in  No.  759  of  the  Irish  Ec- 
clesiastical Record,  gives  a  resume  of 
the  section  of  Dr.  J.  Riviere's  history 
of  Modernism  {Le  Modernisme  dans 
VEglise;  Paris:  Letouzy  &  Ane)  deal- 
ing with  the  case  of  the  Abbe  Turmel 
(cfr.  F.  R.,  XXXVIII,  3,  p.  59),  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  data.] 

The  unmasking  of  the  Abbe  Joseph 
Turmel's  pseudonymity  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  end  of  a  chapter  in  the 
Church's  battle  with  Modernism. 

Joseph  Turmel  was  one  of  the  little 
group  of  writers  whose  names  dom- 
inated the  pages  of  the  Revue  d'His- 
toire  et  de  LittSrature  Religieuses  some 
thirty  years  ago.  He  maintained  his 
position  in  the  Church  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  giving  external  adhesion  to 
the  dogmas  of  Catholic  faith,  while 
secretly  continuing  a  campaign  of  the 
most  extreme  Modernistic  propaganda 
under  a  series  of  pseudonyms.  He  was 
not  the  only  Catholic  writer  to  adopt 
those  tactics  after  the  condemnation 
of  Modernism;  but  he  was  the  ablest 
and  most  successful.  Indeed,  during 
the  last  nine  or  ten  years  Turmel  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  Modernist 
still  writing  from  within  the  Catholic 
fold.  His  recent  exposure  and  excom- 
munication, therefore,  not  merely  clear 
the  air,  and  remove  a  certain  amount 
of  doubt  about  the  number  of  the 
enemy  within  the  gates,  but  also  bring 
to  a  close  the  guerilla  warfare  that  had 
been  waged  against  the  Church  by 
"masked  Modernism"  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Encyclical  "Pascendi 
dominici  gregis"  in  1907. 

In  the  year  1892,  Joseph  Turmel, 
then  a  young  professor  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical college  of  Rennes,  was  reported 
by  one  of  his  pupils  for  unsound  views 
in  regard  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  He 
was  alleged  to  have  stated  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  Real  Presence.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rennes  investigated  the 
affair,  but  Turmel  denied  the  charge, 


and  willingly  made  the  profession  of 
faith  demanded.  The  Archbishop, 
however,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  deprived  him  of  his  chair,  and 
removed  him  from  the  college. 

After  a  few  years  Turmel  began  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  by  his  writ- 
ings on  the  history  of  dogma.  In  1898 
he  became  a  contributor  to  Loisy's 
Revue  d'Histoire  et  de  Litter ature  Re- 
ligieuses. In  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century  he  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Revue  du  Clerge 
Frangais,  the  Annales  de  Philosophie 
Chretienne,  and  other  Catholic  maga- 
zines. In  1904  and  1906  he  published 
two  large  volumes  entitled  Histoire  de 
la  Theologie  Positive.  Works  on  Ter- 
tullian  and  St.  Jerome  appeared  from 
his  pen  about  the  same  period ;  and  a 
little  later  (in  1908)  he  published  his 
Histoire  du  Dogme  de  la  Papaute.  In 
a  few  years  Turmel  had  won  for  him- 
self a  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
French  scholars  on  the  history  of  dog- 
ma. 

Meanwhile  important  developments 
had  been  taking  place  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  revival  of  Catholic  studies 
in  France.  Loisy's  magazine  had  be- 
come more  and  more  radical ;  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury had  begun  to  give  serious  alarm 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In 
1901,  Turmel  was  admonished  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  (at  the  instance 
of  Rome)  for  the  tone  of  his  articles 
on  the  history  of  dogma,  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  publish  any  further  con- 
tributions on  the  subject  until  he  had 
previously  obtained  the  approval  of 
his  superiors.  Loisy's  articles  in  Bibli- 
cal criticism  and  exegesis  were  also 
causing  grave  anxiety;  and  his  volume 
L'Evangile  et  VEglise  (1902)  brought 
matters  to  a  head.  The  criticism  of 
Catholic  dogma,  carried  out  by  Loisy 
and  his  group  from  the  Scriptural  and 
historical  points  of  view,  soon  found 
a  parallel  in  the  philosophical  criticism 
carried  out  by  another  group,  chiefly 
associated  with  the  Annales  de  Philo- 
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Sophie  Chretienne.  Both  of  these 
"progressive"  movements  tended  to- 
wards the  same  end — a  new  presenta- 
tion of  Christianity  quite  distinct  from 
that  handed  down  by  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. It  was  becoming  clear  that  the 
Church  was  face  to  face  with  a  doc- 
trinal crisis. 

From  1903  till  1907,  when  the  new 
heresy  was  condemned  under  the  name 
of  Modernism,  the  propaganda  of  these 
progressive  groups  proceeded  apace. 
Catholic  dogmas  were  insidiously  at- 
tacked, their  historical  foundations 
undermined,  and  their  objective  truth 
called  in  question.  To  add  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  the  Mod- 
ernist movement  appeared  to  have  a 
large  following  among  the  French 
clergy.  Subsequent  events  proved 
that  the  danger  in  this  respect  had 
been  over-rated.  Many  loyal  priests 
had  been  misled  for  the  time  being  by 
the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  "pro- 
gressive" movement  posed  as  staunch 
Catholics,  desirous  only  of  defending 
the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  face 
of  modern  difficulties.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions these  leaders  really  desired  to 
remain  within  the  Catholic  fold,  either 
from  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
Church  in  which  they  were  born,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their 
Modernist  propaganda  more  effective- 
ly. As  it  was  obvious  that  a  man  could 
not  directly  impugn  a  defined  dogma 
of  the  Church  without  discrediting 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Cath- 
olics, and  risking  excommunication  as 
well,  pseudonyms  were  largely  resorted 
to  by  the  more  advanced  writers  from 
an  early  period  in  the  movement.  This 
device  became  still  more  necessary 
after  the  publication  of  the  decree 
" Lamentahili"  in  1907. 

Notwithstanding  the  incidents  in 
1892  and  1901,  and  his  close  associa- 
tion with  Loisy,  Turmel  appears  to 
have  aroused  little  suspicion  about  his 
orthodoxy  during  the  trying  period 
from  1903  to  1907.  His  articles  were 
eagerly  sought  by  Catholic  periodicals 
both  in  France  and  abroad,  and  two 
of  his  volumes   were   incorporated   in 


the   Bihliotheque   de    Theologie   Histo- 
rique,  edited  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  Revue'  d'Histoire  et  de  Littera- 
ture  Religieuses  was  condemned  in 
1907  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
ceased  publication  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  The  immediate  reason  for  the 
condemnation  were  two  series  of 
articles,  published  over  the  names  of 
Antoine  Dupin  and  Guillaume  Herzog, 
respectively,  during  the  years  1906 
ancl  1907.  Dupin,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  a  Parisian,  dealt  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity; 
Herzog,  who  wrote  ostensibly  from 
Lausanne,  discussed  the  virgin  birth  of 
Christ  and  the  development  of  the  cult 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Both 
series  of  articles  were  exceedingly  radi- 
cal, but  at  the  same  time  scholarly  and 
well  written.  They  created  no  small 
stir  in  ecclesiastical  circles  in  France, 
and  some  of  the  foremost  Catholic 
scholars  wrote  refutations  of  them. 
The  appearance  of  Herzog 's  articles  in 
book  form  called  forth  a  short  notice 
by  Turmel  in  the  Revue  du  Clerge 
Frangais  in  March,  1908.  The  work, 
according  to  Turmel,  was  a  destructive 
one  ;  it  formulated  conclusions  absolute- 
ly irreconcilable  with  the  faith.  It 
was  not  the  premises  utilized  by  the 
author  that  were  at  fault— his  quota- 
tions from  ancient  literature  were  un- 
impeachable —  but  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  premises.  The  refu- 
tation of  such  a  work  would  require 
a  specialist;  and  as  he  (Turmel)  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  specialist  in  the 
matter,  he  merely  threw  out  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  problems  raised  by 
Herzog  might  be  solved  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  development  of  dogma. 
Turmel 's  criticism  was  peculiar  in  that 
he  explained  clearly  Herzog 's  thesis, 
and  left  on  the  reader  a  vague  im- 
pression that  it  could  not  be  refuted 
on  the  principle  of  development  as  ac- 
cepted by  Catholic  theologians. 

About  a  week  later.  Dr.  Louis  Saltet, 
a  professor  in  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
Toulouse,  published  in  the  Bulletin  de 
Litterature  Ecclesiastique  an  article 
entitled,     "Tin     insigne     plagiat :     La 
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Sainte  Vierge  dans  I'Mstoire,  par  G. 
Herzog. "  He  found  that  Herzog's 
work  was  based  entirely  on  Turmel's 
Histoire  de  la  Theologie  Positive.  Not 
merely  were  all  the  materials  for  the 
articles  taken  directly  from  Turmel's 
history,  but  the  translations,  the 
method,  the  style,  even  the  faults  were 
the  same.  In  the  next  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  Saltet  followed  up  his  first 
article  by  another,  in  which  he  showed 
that  Dupin  and  Herzog  were  one  and 
the  same  author;  that  Dupin-Herzog 
depended  entirely  on  the  works  of 
Turmel;  that  while  the  articles  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Herzog  were  based  on 
the  Histoire,  those  bearing  the  name 
of  Dupin  were  based  on  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Turmel  for  the 
defunct  New  York  Review.  The  most 
striking  coincidence  of  all  was  the 
simultaneity  of  authorship  between 
Dupin  and  Turmel.  Turmel's  last 
article  in  the  New  York  Review  was 
obviously  before  Dupin,  while  he  was 
composing  an  article  that  appeared 
about  the  same  time  in  Paris.  How 
could  this  pre-established  harmony  be 
explained?  Saltet 's  revelations  creat- 
ed a  sensation. 

The  ecclesiastical  press  of  France  be- 
came quite  excited  over  the  affair. 
There  was  no  denying  the  plagiarism; 
but  was  Turmel  an  accomplice?  Was 
Turmel  himself  the  plagiarist?  While 
the  periodicals,  to  which  Turmel  was 
a  regular  contributor,  at  first  scouted 
the  idea  of  his  complicity  with  Dupin 
and  Herzog,  and  guaranteed  his  in- 
nocence and  orthodoxy,  it  was  evident 
from  the  tone  of  several  of  the  Cath- 
olic papers  that  these  assurances  were 
received  with  reserve.  Meanwhile,  the 
only  man  who  could  have  cleared  up 
the  situation  refused  to  do  so.  Turmel 
disdained  to  reply  to  the  "campaign 
of  hate"  that  had  been  set  on  foot 
against  him.  After  a  time,  however, 
he  wrote  to  his  chief  defender,  M. 
Bricout,  stating  that  he  was  not 
Herzog,  and  that  he  would  explain  the 
situation  before  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
to  do  so.     Nearly  two  months  elapsed 


before    Turmel,    in    a    letter    to    his  : 
bishop,  declared  "before  God"  that  he  i 
was   neither   Dupin   nor   Herzog,   and 
that  he  had  no  responsibility  for  any- 
thing  that   these   writers   might   have 
borrowed    from    his    books    or    manu- 
scripts.     The   implied   admission   that 
one   of  them  had  borrowed  from   his 
manuscripts  was  significant,  and  was 
not  lost  sight  of  by  Dr.  Saltet.     In  a 
subsequent  letter   Turmel   endeavored  ' 
to  forestall  any  conclusions  that  might  ! 
be  based  on  this  admission,  by  stating  j 
that  he  had  in  view  merely  coincidences  i 
of  technique,  and  not  doctrinal  ideas,  j 
He  also  renewed  his  denial  of  all  com- 
plicity with  either  Dupin  or  Herzog,  i 
and   stated   that   he   knew   neither    of  ! 
them.     Furthermore,  he  "disapproved  ' 
in  advance ' '  of  all  heterodox  inferences  ' 
and  conclusions  drawn  from  his  writ-  \ 
ings,    and   professed   complete   fidelity  j 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  These  ! 
"formal  explanations,"  offered  to  his  ! 
bishop,   would   satisfy,   he  hoped,  the 
most    exacting    and    difficult    of    his  ' 
critics.      His    bishop    was    completely  ' 
satisfied  by  these  proofs  of  Turmel's  j 
orthodoxy,      and     communicated     his  ] 
decision    to     the     press     through     M.  | 
Bricout,   with   a   view   to   terminating  j 
the  discussion.  i 

Dr.  Saltet  soon  afterwards  published  ] 
in  a  single  volume  all  the  incriminat-  ; 
ing  evidence.  To  the  articles  already  ; 
mentioned  he  added  a  chapter  show-  ; 
ing  that  Denis  Lenain,  who  had 
written  three  articles  in  Loisy's  maga-  , 
zine  some  years  previously,  was  an-  ; 
other  pseudonym  for  Dupin-Herzog.  ! 
He  also  showed  that  the  "coincidences"  j 
between  the  latter  and  Turmel  were  j 
not  merely  coincidences  of  technique,  I 
but  extended  to  doctrinal  views.  The  I 
decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rennes  ; 
stifled  further  discussion.  Turmel  had  '. 
been  acquitted  by  his  ecclesiastical  < 
superior;  and  that  settled  the  matter  ^ 
for  the  time  being.  The  decision  of  j 
the  scholars,  however,  was  not  so  ' 
favorable  as  that  of  the  bishop.  Dr.  | 
Schrors  of  Bonn  wrote:  "Those  who  ■ 
have  followed  the  French  Catholic  ' 
papers  of  late  have  witnessed  a  spec-  j 
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tacle  without  precedent  in  recent  his-  The  Ravages  of  "Birth  Control" 

tory  .  .  .  the  literary  execution  of  a  The  Berliner  Illustrierte  Zeitung 
theologian,  who  became  his  own  plag-  No.  37  presents  a  graphic  account  of 
iarist,  and  who  with  the  same  scientific  the  decline  of  the  birth  rate  in  Ger- 
materials  wrote  first  in  an  orthodox  many  during  the  past  30  years.  One- 
sense,  and  then — under  a  pseudonym,  third  of  all  Germans  die  unmarried, 
naturally— in  a  spirit  sadly  hostile  to  The  others  must,  therefore,  have  at 
the  faith.  .  .  If  for  any  ancient  docu-  least  three  children  each  in  order  to 
ment  the  question  of  authorship  and  maintain  the  present  number.  In 
sources  had  been  investigated  in  the  reality,  however,  less  than  two  chil- 
same  way  and  with  the  same  penetra-  dren  are  born  per  family,  and  the  ex- 
tion,  and  if  equally  concordant  argu-  pected  result  is  that  in  1975  there  will 
ments  had  been  brought  forward,  crit-  be  but  50  million  inhabitants  in  Ger- 
ical  science  would  have  accepted  the  many,  instead  of  the  present  65  mil- 
verdict  without  hesitation."  lions.    The  fact  that  to-day  the  number 

The    French    press    was    less    out-  of  births  still  exceeds  that  of  deaths 

spoken;   but  the   repeated   invitations  should  not  deceive  anyone,  since  those 

to    Turmel    to    explain    the    situation  who    marry    at    present    were    mostly 

scarcely  concealed  the  widespread  sus-  born  in   the  still   fertile   years   before 

picion  that  he  was  really  guilty.     In  1930.     In  1940  the  number  of  deaths 

those   circumstances,   his  obstinate   re-  will  equal  that  of  births  and  thereafter 

fusal  to  enlighten  the  public  could  have  more  will  be  buried  than  born,  unless 

only  one  et¥ect :  as  a   Catholic  writer  something  radical  happens, 
he  was  henceforth  discredited ;  and  his  Statistics  tell  us  that  there  are  in 

name  soon  disappeared  from  the  pages  1900       1929 

of  the  Catholic  periodicals.    Moreover,  France    2,9         2,2 

in  view  of  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  Italy   4,5         3,2 

orthodoxy  of  Turmel's  genuine  works,  England     3,7         2,06 

the  Archbishop  of  Rennes  delated  them  United  States 4,5         2,15 

to  Rome,  with  the  result  that  several  Russia     5,4         3,1 

of   them   were   placed    on   the    Index.  Japan     4  4 

Turmel's    eclipse    could    hardly    have  Germany    4,4         1,9 

been  more   complete   if   he   had   been  children  per  family, 
condemned  and  excommunicated.  ^^^^    i^    5qcj.^     ^^^^    fertile    than 

(To  be  concluded)  Europe,    having    an    average    of    33,7 

children     per     1000     inhabitants,     as 

against  22  in  Europe. 

How  to  Use  a  Daily  Missal  in  1932,         Very   significant    are   the    following 

a  50-page  booklet  on  things  liturgical,  statistics  of  German  families.  Families 

complied  by  the  Rev.  J.W.Brady  and  without      children     40%.        Families 

published  by  the  E.M.Lohmann  Co.  of  with  one  child   13%.     Families  with 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  should  be  called  to  the  two    children    20%.      Families    with 

attention  of  the  laity  who  attend  Mass  three   children   12  % .      Families   with 

according  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  by  more  than  3  children  15%. 
using  a  missal.     It  is  not  only  a  valu-         Much  worse  is  the  situation  in  larger 

able  guide  for  this  purpose,  but  a  brief  cities.     In  Berlin  not  less  than  54% 

directory  to  things  liturgical ;  thus,  the  of  all  families  are  childless.      K.  J.  H. 

diagrammatic    representation    of    the  

various  parts  of  the  Ma-ss,  the  colors         ^vVith  so  many  banks   closing  their 

chart,    as   well   as    a   rather    complete  doors,  why  does  not  the  public  demand 

ecclesiastical  calendar  make  the  booklet  a  like  security  for  deposits  as  the  banks 

invaluable  for  the  daily  use  of  laymen,  demand  for  loans?     It's  a  poor  rule 

We  heartily  recommend  it.  that  does  not  work  both  ways. 
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Catholic  Hospitals  Which  Are 
Charitable  Institutions 

I 

To  the  Editor : 

Apropos  of  an  article  appearing  in 
the  January  number  of  the  F.  R., 
under  the  caption,  "Commercialized 
Charity,"'!  make  bold  to  assert  that 
at  least  the  Catholic  hospitals  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  do  not  merit  the 
rebuke  of  being  no  longer  charitable 
institutions,  and  from  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Catholic  hospitals  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  Denver,  Col.,  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  are 
throughout  the  United  States  many 
more  Catholic  hospitals  like  those  of 
this  city. 

On  making  inquiries  as  to  rates,  I 
received  the  following  figures  from 
one  of  the  leading  Catholic  hospitals 
of  Louisville :  Private  rooms  range 
from  $3  to  $6  per  day;  in  wards  of 
five,  prices  range  from  $1.75  to  $2  per 
day  for  each  patient.  These  prices  in- 
clude about  all  the  care  a  patient 
needs,  except  the  cost  of  medicine  and 
doctor's  fees.  During  1931  in  this 
same  institution  there  were  33,889 
"hospital  days"  for  which  pay  was  re- 
ceived; there  w^ere  1,157  "hospital 
days"  for  which  part  pay  was  re- 
ceived; and  there  were  16,247  "hospi- 
tal days"  for  which  no  pa}^  was  re- 
ceived and  which  were  given  in 
charity.  (A  "hospital  day"  is  a  unit 
of  hospital  service  covering  one  day 
for  one  patient.)  By  dint  of  sitrict 
economy  this  hospital  cleared  enough 
money  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  half 
million  dollar  debt,  but  paid  nothing 
on  the  principal.  As  the  enltire  plant 
represents  an  investment  of  approx- 
imately two  and  one  half  million  dol- 
lars, I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
by  no  system  of  mental  gymnastics 
can  this  institution  be  accused  of  prof- 
iteering. And  since  approximately 
one-third  of  hospital  service  for  1931 
was  given  in  charity,  I  further  think 
this  same  institution  has  done  a 
giant's  share  of  charity.  It  might  be 
ivell  to  add  that  in  this  hospital  every 


bit  of  left-over  food  is  given  to  the 
poor,  thus  daily  supporting  some  40 
families  that  would  otherwise  be  ob- 
jects of  public  charity. 

I  made  inquiries  of  other  Catholic 
hospitals  of  this  city  and  find  that 
rates,  as  also  the  proportion  of  charity 
annually  given,  are  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  above  described  institution. 
On  making  inquiries  at  the  various 
non-Catholic  hospitals  of  the  city  I 
find  that  their  rates,  in  a  general  way, 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Catholic  hospitals. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  rates  are  too  high,  except  to 
state  that  these  rates  are  apparently 
accepted  as  fair  and  necessary  to 
meet  the  current  expense  of  hospi- 
tal maintenance.  What  I  am  concern- 
ed with  just  now  is  to  show  that  at 
least  the  Catholic  hospitals  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  do  not  merit  the  rebuke  of 
being  no  longer  charitable  institutions. 
I  further  ventui"e  a  strong  opinion 
that  there  are  many  more  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States  that 
measure  up  to  a  like  standard  in 
rendering  charity  to  the  needy. 

In  the  first  place,  to  charge  stand- 
ard hospital  rates  to  those  who  can 
pay  does  not  offend  against  the  law 
of  charity.  In  the  second  place,  char- 
ity does  not  consist  in  indiscriminately 
charging  patients  less  than  these 
standard  hospital  rates ;  but  it  con- 
sists rather  in  donating  hospital  serv- 
ices to  the  needy  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  them.  Moral  theologj^  lays 
down  the  principle  involved :  "  To  the 
needy  there  is  the  obligation  of  giving 
assistance  out  of  superfluous  goods, 
i.e.,  out  of  those  goods  which  are  not 
required  to  enable  us  to  live  and  to 
keep  up  our  position  in  society."  As 
far  as  the  majority  of  Catholic  hospi- 
tals are  concerned,  I  think  all  and 
more  of  this  excess  accumulation  ac- 
quired from  pay  patients  is  given  to 
the  poor.  If  the  above  charges  were 
not  made,  the  Sisters  would  not  have 
the  wherewithal  to  do  charity.  Ex- 
ceptions there  may  be,  but  I  feel  eon- 
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viuced  they  are  exceptions  and  not  the 

rule. 

Louisville,  Kj^     Rev.  Jos.  A.  Newman 

II 

To  the  Editor  :- 

Having  been  the  chaplain  of  the 
motherhouse  of  a  community  of  Sisters 
who  own  and  conduct  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals for  over  nine  years,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  a  g'ood  deal 
about  hospitals,  their  financial  affairs, 
their  management,  and  their  difficul- 
ties. Therefore  I  do  not  think  that  it 
could  be  interpreted  as  presumptuous 
on  my  part,  if  I  claim  to  speak  with 
some  authority  on  such  matters,  and 
hence  "Sacerdos, "  who  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle on  "Commercialized  Charity"  in 
the  January  (1932)  number  of  the 
F.  R.  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  write 
a  few  lines  in  criticism  of  his  charges. 

I  may  just  as  well  add,  by  way  of 
a  second  introduction,  that  I  do  not 
like  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  ar- 
ticles containing  criticism  of  my  fel- 
lowmen  or  their  institutions.  I  hold 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  worthy  of 
notice.  I  make  an  exception  with  this 
ofie,  because  it  looks  to  me  like  a  fail- 
sample  of  the  loose  talk  that  even  a 
Sacerdos  indulges  in  at  times  in  re 
Catholic  hospitals,  if  he  neglects  to 
follow  that  wise  rule:  " Audiafur  et 
<dtera  pars." 

"Sacerdos"  expresses  his  approval 
of  what  C.D.U.  wrote  in  the  F.  R.  of 
November,  1931,  about  our  Catholic 
hospitals.  "We  agree,"  he  says, 
"that  many  of  our  hospitals  are  not 
charitable  institutions,  but  charity  is 
commercialized  there  as  well  as  in 
other  places."  To  do  his  bit  towards 
furnishing  the  evidence  of  truth  of 
this  statement,  he  tells  the  story  of  a 
friend  of  his,  "who  had  received  a  bill 
from  a  Catholic  hospital  which  caused 
him  [the  friend]  a  severe  shock.  He 
[the  friend]  had  spent  a  month  in 
that  hospital  for  treatment,  and  the 
charge  for  his  room  alone  amounted  to 
$186.50.  In  addition  to  the  room  rent 
there  were  no  less  than  23  extra  charg- 
es, down  to  such  insignificant  items  as 


a  few  bottles  of  mineral  water  and 
ginger  ale."  And  that  we  may  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  he  adds :  ' '  The 
hospital  in  question  is  under  Catholic 
management."  And  more  things 
"Sacerdos"  says  about  that  same 
Catholic  hospital  which  are  not  nice, 
and  I  do  not  have  to  quote  them. 

Then  "Sacerdos"  proceeds  to  tell 
of  another  man  of  his  acquaintance  who 
asked  for  the  address  of  the  Catholic 
hospital  in  a  certain  smaller  city  and 
was  told :  ' '  There  is  such  a  place  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Mercy  Hospital,  but  it 
should  be  changed  to  Money  Hospi- 
tal."— And  a  third  case:  "A  business 
man  recently  told  me"  (I  quote  "Sa- 
cerdos") "that  his  treatment  at  a 
Catholic  sanitarium  cost  him  $60  per 
week.  And  he  added:  'They  take  it 
from  the  living,  since  they  can't  col- 
lect from  the  dead.'  " 

"Of  course  our  hospitals  must 
exist,"  "Sacerdos"  is  kind  enough  to 
admit.  And  he  adds:  "Nobody  will 
object  to  a  reasonable  charge."  No? 
Just  wait  till  we  know  what  a  reason- 
able charge  is.  "Sacerdos"  seems  to 
think  that  it  cannot  be  so  very  much, 
because  "the  expenses  of  conducting 
a  hospital  are  not  so  high."  To  enable 
his  readers  to  figure  it  out  for  them- 
selves, he  gives  them  this  information : 
"The  student  nurses  who  work  day 
and  night  receive  only  $6  or  $7  per 
month." 

I  call  this  loose  talk.  What  else  can 
it  be  called?  On  the  strength  of  the 
statements  "Sacerdos"  makes  in  his 
article,  and  which  he  does  not  give  us 
a  chance  to  verify,  we  are  to  believe, 
that  the  Sisters  of  the  three  hospitals 
he  refers  to  are  the  most  unmerciful 
creatures  and  money  grabbers  in  this 
Christian  land.  I  for  one  am  not  yet 
prepared  to  sacrifice  my  intellect  on 
the  altar  of  the  god  of  gossip.  I 
should  rather  put  it  to  work  for  a  little 
while  on  just  such  cases  as  "Sacer- 
dos" submits.  If  he  will  give  me  his 
name,  together  with  the  names  of  his 
friends  who  figure  in  the  above  cases, 
and  the  names  of  the  three  hospitals 
he   refers  to,   I   will   start   a   little   in- 
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quiry  and  investigation  of  my  own  to 
learn  the  other  side  of  each  of  the 
three  stories,  convinced  as  I  am,  that 
each  of  them  has  another  side ;  and  I 
promise  him  that  I  shall  put  it  all 
down  as  neatly  and  as  lo<ji;'ally  as  I 
am  able  to,  with  all  the  facts  bearing 
on  the  cases  in  their  proper  setting; 
with  all  the  figures  I  can  lay  hold  of 
to  assist  me  in  telling  the  story.  Fig- 
ures, jou  know,  look  dry,  but  they  tell 
the  stories  we  are  interested  in  very 
effectively;  and  provided  the  editor 
of  this  Review  does  not  object,  I  will 
publish  the  result  in  its  pages  over  or 
under  my  name  and  address. 

(Rev.)  John  van  de  Riet 
Donaldson,  Indiana 


Secret  Society  Notes 

The  Blue  Shirts 

In  Italy  it's  the  Black  Shirts,  in 
Germany,  the  Brown  Shirts,  and  in 
the  U.  S.  it's  to  be  the  Blue  Shirts. 
For  such  is  the  name  of  a  new  secret 
society  established  under  the  aegis  of 
Major  Pease  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
who  is  the  "National  Commander." 
The  new  order,  according  to  the 
Colunibus  Citizen,  is  "nonsectarian, 
nonpartisan,  and  non-profit."  Its  em- 
blem is  the  American  flag  with  the 
slogan,  borrowed  from  the  Rattlesnake 
flag  of  1776:  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

American  Legion  Heirs 

This  is  a  junior  organization  for 
sons  and  daughters  of  members  of  the 
American  Legion.  It  had  its  begin- 
ning at  Cleveland,  0.,  in  February, 
1931.  More  than  300  charters  for 
branches  were  issued  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  number  of  enrolled  members 
was  given  as  200,000  by  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  last  May.  In  an  article  on  the 
subject  reprinted  by  that  paper  from 
the  Cleveland  News  the  objects  of  the 
organization  were  stated  as  follows : 
"To  give  boys  and  girls  still  more  good 
times  while  educating  them  in  love  of 
country,  respect  for  the  flag,  and  such 
democratic  ideals  as  those  voiced  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
famous  utterances  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  and  other  national  heroes." 


End  of  the  Mafia? 

A  report  from  Rome  says  that 
"Sicily  has  seen  the  end  of  what  has 
been  the  most  powerful  criminal  or- 
ganization in  the  world  with  the  con- 
viction of  141  of  its  members  and  their 
sentencing  to  prison  terms  of  from 
six  months  to  10  years.  In  a  previous 
trial  124  other  members  were  convicted 
and  given  sentences  totaling  1200 
years. 

The  Mafia — the  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
perfection — dates  back  to  1282,  when 
a  patriotic  society  was  organized  to 
force  the  French  out  of  Sicily.  But  in 
recent  generations  the  Mafia  has  been 
only  a  skillfully  directed  blackmailing 
organization  operating  in  various  parts 
of  Italy.  Premier  Mussolini  resolved 
to  end  its  intricate  machinations.  He 
sent  Cesare  Mori,  a  former  army 
officer,  to  Palermo  as  Prefect  in  May, 
1926,  giving  him  the  difficult  and 
seemingly  impossible  job  of  wiping  out 
the  strongly  intrenched  band.  With 
great  ingenuity  Mori  unveiled  the 
leaders  and  their  henchmen  and  has 
sent  more  than  1500  men  to  prison. 
Whether  the  Mafia  has  really  been  ex- 
terminated, remains  to  be  seen. 


Doctors  Pope,  Bishop  and  Blessing 
have  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  Carlson 
building  on  Church  street,  Evanston, 
111.,  and  from  a  window  of  their  offices 
can  be  seen  a  sign  that  reads,  "Lord's 
Big  Store." 


It  looks  as  if  the  only  group  without 
a  lobby  at  the  new  Congress  session 
is  the  public. 

Although  alligators  are  no  longer 
as  numerous  in  Florida  as  is  believed 
by  many  Northerners,  occasionally 
one  is  killed  in  the  Everglades.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Glades  County  Demo- 
crat, Ag  Wood,  State  road  maintenance 
foreman,  lately  killed  one  of  the 
largest  alligators  to  be  taken  in  this 
section  in  recent  years.  When  stretch- 
ed at  full  length,  the  alligator  measured 
11  feet,  5  inches. 
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A  Request  for  Books 

The  bestowal  of  the  first  two  minor 
orders  on  several  Negro  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  at  St.  Augustine's 
Seminar}^,  Bay  St.  Louis,  •  Miss.,  on 
December  8,  reminded  us  of  a  request 
recently  received  from  that  institution 
to  insert  a  notice  in  the  F.  R.  asking 
for  books  suitable  for  these  students 
in  their  seminary  course.  Many  such 
books  go  to  places  where  there  is  little 
or  no  use  for  them,  just  because  at  the 
moment  of  disposal  nobody  knows 
where  to  send  them.  St.  Augustine's 
Seminary  is  a  good  place  to  send  them 
to,  and  the  F.  R.  cordially  endorses 
the  request  of  the  faculty. 

There  are  six  theologians  there  now, 
in  their  second  year.  They  received  the 
tonsure  in  1930  and  will  receive  the 
last  two  orders  this  current  year.  The 
class  succeeding  them  has  but  two 
members,  and,  besides,  is  three  full 
years  behind.  This  is  due  to  the  ad- 
dition of  a  third  year  of  philosoph}^ 
and  the  fact  that  one  class  faded  away 
completely.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
four  in  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of 
the  Divine  Word  in  the  North,  the 
Seminary  may  claim  twelve  students 
in  all.  It  is  a  small  but  promising 
start  towards  supplying  the  Negroes 
of  our  country  wdth  a  ''native" 
clergy  of  their  own  race. 

In  the  preparatory  seminary  there 
are  at  present  about  35  students. 
There  is  a  continuous  shift  going  on 
there,  and  no  high  percentage  of  per- 
severing applicants  can  be  looked  for, 
for  reasons  which  have  been  at  various 
times  d'scussed  in  this  Review. 

Catholic  scientific  books,  especially 
on  philosophic  and  theological  sub- 
jects, will  be  most  welcome  at  this 
meritorious  institution,  and  we  urg- 
ently request  all  our  subscribers  who 
have  such  books  to  spare,  to  send  them 
to  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  P.O.  Box 
8,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  Back  numbers 
of  theological  periodicals  are  also 
heartily  welcome,  as  the  institution 
has  no  sets  in  any  way  near  completion 
except  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review 
and  the  Homiletic  and  Pastoral 
Review. 


Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Psychical 
Research 

The  chapters  on  psychical  research 
in  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  recently  publish- 
ed autobiography  (Past  Years;  Lon- 
don, Hodder  &  Stoughton)  are  of  ex- 
traordinary interest.  Sir  Oliver  did 
not  seriously  begin  to  investigate  psy- 
chical questions  until  he  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  at  Liverpool  were  called 
in  as  open-minded  scientists  to  examine 
some  remarkable  cases  of  thought- 
transference  which  had  excited  atten- 
tion in  a  drapery  establishment  in 
that  city.  His  interest  being  thus 
aroused,  Sir  Oliver  soon  found  himself 
associated  with  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Ed- 
mund Gurney,  Henry  Sidgwick  and 
others,  and  with  them  made  careful 
investigations  of  the  trance  conditions 
of  Mrs.  Piper  and  the  famous  Eusapia 
Palladino.  The  result  was  that  he  at 
length  became  "thoroughly  convinced 
not  only  of  human  survival,  but  of  the 
power  to  communicate,  under  certain 
conditions,  w^ith  those  left  behind  on 
the  earth." 

His  story  of  the  seances  in  the  sum- 
mer heat  of  a  Mediterranean  island, 
with  himself  and  Myers  each  holding 
a  hand  of  Eusapia  Palladino,  is  extra- 
ordinarily well  told.  Eusapia  w^as  a 
woman  of  peasant  appearance,  whose 
father  had  been  killed  by  brigands, 
and  whose  adopted  parent  had  en- 
couraged the  exercise  of  her  occult 
powers.  Unfortunately,  in  her  sup- 
posed trance  conditions  she  was  more 
than  once  caught  in  trickery.  Her 
own  explanation,  which  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  accepts,  was  that  ' '  her  organism 
was  trying,  under  control,  to  get  some 
physical  thing  done,  and  that  in  the 
effort,  if  any  normal  means  were  avail- 
able, or  if  she  could  contrive  to  use 
normal  means,  she  would  do  it  in  that 
way."  When  she  was  accused  of 
cheating,  she  violently  blamed  the 
sitters  for  not  having  held  her  tightly 
enough.  The  rappings,  the  movings 
of  heavy  furniture,  and  other  physical 
manifestations  which  occurred  at  these 
seances  led  the  author  to  think  that  the 
"ectoplasmic     formation"      of     "ab- 
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normal  limbs"  —  "which  biologists 
ought  to  study" — produced  results 
strictly  "in  accordance  with  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  matter." 

On  the  whole,  Sir  Oliver's  ex- 
periences with  Spiritist  mediums  show 
that  natural  science  alone  cannot  solve 
the  riddles  here  presented,  but  that 
sound  philosophy  must  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  solution. 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


A  Methodist  Preacher's  Tribute  to  the 
Mother  of  God 

The  Rev.  E.  0.  Heath,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  deliver- 
ed to  his  congregation  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 3,  said  according  to  the  Florida 
Times-Union  of  Jan.  4th: 

' '  No  other  woman  of  history  has  had 
such  an  influence.  To  find  a  woman 
at  all  comparable  to  Mary,  we  have  to 
look  at  some  of  the  goddesses  of  the 
pagan  world,  but  we  look  there  in  vain 
to  find  any  one  whose  influence  is  at 
all  like  hers.  The  pagan  goddess  stood 
for  lust  and  the  base  passions  of  men, 
while  the  mother  of  Jesus  stood  for 
purity  and  chastity.  In  the  ages  of 
savagery,  brutality,  and  passion,  she 
has  stood  as  the  eternal  symbol^  of 
what  is  pure,  gentle,  and  holy.  She 
has  inspired  much  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  past  and  not  a  little  of  the  glory 
of  knighthood  was  due  to  her  influence. 
She  represents  motherhood  at  its  best, 
for  she  taught  her  son  a  trade.  He 
became  a  carpenter  and  made  His  liv- 
ing by  honest  toil.  It  is  to  her  glory 
that  after  that  first  miracle  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  she  disappears  from  the  Gospel 
story  until  we  find  her  at  the  Cross  of 
Calvary,  and  here  she  stands  as  a  sor- 
rowful, lonely  figure,  devoted  to  Jesus 
even  in  death.  Even  after  His  Res- 
urrection and  Ascension  she  does  not 
thrust  herself  on  the  Church,  but  keeps 
hidden  from  view.  In  this  day  when 
women  are  thronging  the  thrones  of 
the  world  it  is  well  to  study  the  con- 
duct of  Mary." 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  pages 
in  the  third  volume  of  Butler's  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  as  revised  by  Fr.  Herbert 
Thurston,  S.J.,  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  development  of  the  cult  of 
Saint  Joseph  in  the  West.  The  litur- 
gical cult  of  this  great  Saint  seems 
to  have  begun,  not  in  Rome,  nor  in 
Gaul,  but  in  Ireland.  "Joseph,  sponsi 
Mariae"  appears  under  March  19th  in 
the  eighth  century  Martyrology  of 
Tallaght;  "Joseph,  name  that  is  nobler, 
Jesus'  pleasant  fosterer"  under  the 
same  date  in  the  Felire  of  Oengus  (end 
of  the  eighth  or  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century).  This  was  the  starting  point 
for  future  developments;  but  these 
came  slowly.  No  feast  of  St.  Joseph 
is  found  in  any  Roman  Breviary  until 
1482,  and  no  Mass  in  his  honor  until 
1505. 


Eleven  of  the  thirty  men  who  held 
the  office  of  president  from  Washing- 
ton to  Hoover  are  said  to  have  been 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order. 
They  were :  Washington,  Monroe, 
Jackson,  Polk,  Buchanan,  Johnson, 
Garfield,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft, 
and  Harding. 


A  significant  experiment  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Italian  government 
in  organizing  a  new  industrial  bank 
with  the  special  object  of  attracting 
private  deposits  for  the  benefit  of 
national  economic  development.  The 
official  announcement  shows  that  this 
is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  ensure  that 
private  capital  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
economic  advancement  of  Italy  as  a 
whole,  instead  of  being  lent  to  the  banks 
to  earn  interest  wherever  the  highest 
rates  can  be  obtained.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  such  a  venture  would  have 
to  hold  its  own  against  unrestricted 
competition.  But  the  present  break- 
down of  international  finance  may  well 
produce  drastic  restrictions  upon  indis- 
criminate money  lending.  Perhaps 
Mussolini  intends  to  be  the  pioneer  in 
imposing  such  restrictions.    The  recent 
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encyclical  " Quadragesimo  Anno"  con- 
tained some  vigorous  comments  upon 
current  financial  methods.  Remem- 
bering that  the  encyclical  was,  for  other 
reasons,  made  the  occasion  of  an  attack 
upon  Catholic  Action  in  Italy,  the 
Fascist  government  may  wish  to  mark 
its  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See  by 
becoming  the  pioneer  in  reforming 
abuses  which  the  latter  has  condemned. 
In  any  case,  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  sympathy  by  social  stu- 
dents evervwhere. 


Fr.  Lewis  Watt,  the  English  Jesuit 
writer,  has  published  a  little  book  on 
The  Future  of  Capitalism  (Oxford: 
Catholic  Social  Guild),  which  betrays 
much  reading  and  deep  thought.  He 
points  out  that  the  present  economic 
crisis  is  unlike  any  of  its  predecessors, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  occurred  at  a  period 
of  unparalleled  technical  progress,  and 
the  world  is  steeped  in  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Fr.  Watt  concludes 
that  it  is  the  machinery  of  distribution, 
and  not  of  production,  that  has  broken 
down,  and  he  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  existing  capitalist  organiza- 
tion of  industry  fails  on  the  distributive 
side.  Capitalism,  as  we  know  it,  is 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  condemned. 
Fr.  Watt  then  proceeds  to  examine  sev- 
eral of  the  remedies  proposed  to  cure 
the  evils  of  onr  economic  system,  and 
has  not  much  difficulty  in  exposing  the 
fallacies  underlying  the  distributist 
and  Socialist  solutions.  He  favors  the 
reorganization  of  industry  upon  a  co- 
operative basis  which  would  combine 
the  best  features  of  private  initiative 
with  a  suitable  measure  of  public  con- 
trol, though  he  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
aware  that  no  mere  reorganization  of 
industry  will  solve  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  economic  situation. 


A  writer  in  the  Christian  Century 
remarks  that  Vachel  Lindsay,  whose  re- 
cent death  marked  the  passing  of  one 
of  America's  leading  poets,  was  so  far 
emancipated  from  sectarian  prejudice 
that,  at  certain  stages  in  his  earlier 
life,  he  dallied  alternately  with  the  idea 


of  joining  the  Catholic  Church  and  of 
separating  himself  entirely  from  organ- 
ized religion.'  Some  of  Lindsay's  poet- 
ry will  undoubtedly  live.  He  created 
an  infectious  blend  of  rhyme,  religion, 
and  rag-time  which  gave  people  a  prim- 
itive joy  in  syncopated  sound  that  is 
the  very  essence  of  song.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  his  work  was  ephemeral,  be- 
cause he  relied  too  much  upon  mere 
sound,  wild  flights  of  the  imagination, 
and  bizarre  effects.  His  better  known 
poems  and  those  worthy  of  a  place  in 
an  anthology  of  American  verse  are 
"The  Congo",  "General  William 
Booth  Enters  into  Heaven",  "The 
Eagle  That  Is  Forgotten",  "John 
Brown",  "Abraham  Lincoln  Walks 
At  Night",  "When  Lincoln  Came  To 
Springfield",  "The  Voyage",  and 
"The  Chinese  Nightingale." 


In  the  Melanges  Mandonnet,  a  ' '  Fest- 
schrift" in  honor  of  that  well-known 
French  scholar,  P.  Pierre  Mandonnet, 
O.P.,  (Paris:  Librairie  J.  Vrin),  Dr. 
Asin  Palacios,  writing  on  ' '  Un  Aspecto 
Inexplorado  de  los  Origines  de  la 
Teologia  Escolastica, "  offers  an  effec- 
tive sedative  to  those  enthusiasts  who 
think  that  the  thirteenth  century  was  a 
proles  sine  matre  creata.  He  contends 
that  Scholastic  theology  owes  several 
of  its  most  famous  questions,  as  well  as 
its  form  and  method  of  treatment,  to 
the  theological  schools  of  Islam,  whose 
monotheism  coincided  in  many  points 
with  Christian  teaching,  whose  doctors 
(Algazel,  Averroes,  and  many  others) 
are  continually  cited  by  Scholastic 
writers,  and  whose  widespread  influ- 
ence called  forth  the  Summa  contra 
Gentiles  of  St.  Thomas.  This  theory 
would  go  far  to  make  the  theological 
disputes  of  Thomists  and  Scotists  a 
mere  reflection  of  the  rivalry  between 
earlier  Mussulman  schools.  Studies 
thinks  it  deserves  greater  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received  from  the 
historians  of  Scholasticism. 


The  "Chain  Prayer"  is  becoming 
a  positive  nuisance.  Someone  writes 
out  a  prayer  and  sends  it  anonymously 
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to  half  a  dozen  others,  instructing  them 
to  repeat  it  and  send  copies  to  half  a 
dozen  more  Avith  the  same  injunction, 
and  threatening  that  if  anyone  breaks 
the  chain  he  will  have  bad  luck.  With 
so  many  superstitious  folk  about  now- 
adays, the  trickle  of  these  letters  has 
developed  into  a  flood.  Even  some 
Catholics  are  loath  to  "break  the 
chain,"  though  their  common  sense 
tells  them  that  there  can  be  nothing 
in  the  threat.  The  London  Universe 
presents  an  easy  way  out  for  such 
people,  by  offering  its  office  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  these  stupid  let- 
ters. "If  you  feel  you  must  send  the 
letter  to  someone,  send  it  to  us, ' '  writes 
the  editor.  "Our  waste-paper  baskets 
are  capacious."  No  doubt  every  other 
Catholic  editor  is  willing  to  do  the 
same. 


Edmund  Husserl's  book.  Ideas,  Gen- 
eral Introduction  to  Phenomenology, 
which  first  appeared  in  1913  and  pro- 
foundly influenced  philosophic  thought 
in  Germany,  has  at  last  been  translated 
into  English  by  W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson 
(title  as  noted  above;  published  by 
Allen  &  Unwin,  London).  The  task 
undertaken  by  the  learned  author  was 
to  secure  a  first  philosophy,  a  radical 
beginning  without  presuppositions,  and 
his  method  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
Descartes.  Fr.  J.  Shine,  reviewing 
Mr.  Gibson 's  work  in  No.  80  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  quarterly,  Studies  (pp.  694- 
696),  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"Husserl's  system  has  some  relations 
with  Scholastic  philosophy,  and  has 
Tjeen  regarded  by  some  as  giving  it 
support.  Much  against  the  empirical 
trend  of  the  time,  he  [Husserl]  brought 
back  the  doctrine  of  essences.  His  doc- 
trine of  'intentionality'  is  derived 
indirecth^  from  the  Scholastic,  through 
his  early  teacher,  Brentano." 


Two  years  ago  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment appointed  a  commission  of  thirty 
scholars  to  investigate  whether  or  not 
Shinto  is  a  religion.  There  is  reason 
for  this  curious  commission,  because 
the  government  makes  a  careful  dis- 


tinction between  Shinto  as  a  national 
ceremony  and  as  a  religion.  At  the 
time  of  the  Meiji  Restoration,  the  gov- 
ernment declared  the  most  famous 
Shinto  shrines  to  be  national  monu- 
ments, which  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Shinto  as  a  religion.  But  in 
practice  the  Japanese  behave  in  exactly 
the  same  way  when  visiting  these 
national  shrines  as  when  they  visit 
those  of  any  of-  the  Shinto  sects. 
According  to  Professor  Kakehi,  of 
Tokyo  University,  ' '  Shinto  is  a  system 
of  faith  which  grew  up  almost  spon- 
taneously; it  has  accordingly  neither 
founders  nor  dogmas.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  grown  up  separately 
various  independent  sects  with  their 
respective  founders  and  dogmas.  .  .  . 
Since  these  separate  sects  are  usually 
collectively  called  Shinto,  one  is  prone 
to  confuse  them  with  the  original 
Shinto."  So  far  the  Commission  has 
issued  no  findings,  and  the  enquiry 
bristles  with  so  many  difficulties  that 
it  is  not  expected  a  solution  will  be 
arrived  at  for  a  long  time. 


A  striking  illustration  of  the  ditfi- 
culties  created  for  missionaries  by  the 
language  problem  is  provided  by  the 
Vicariate  of  Rabaul  in  the  New  Britain 
Archipelago  (Oceania).  In  this  single 
mission  territory  the  "Our  Father" 
is  said  in  no  less  than  31  different 
languages.  The  multiplicity  of  lan- 
guages among  the  islanders  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come by  the  missionaries,  who  must 
preach  to  the  people  and  lead  the  pray- 
ers of  the  various  tribes  in  their  own 
respective  tongues.  Fr,  Otto  Meyer,  a 
Sacred  Heart  missionary,  has  made  a 
calculation  of  the  number  of  languages 
spoken  in  the  islands,  and  estimates 
that  among  the  170,000  island  dwellers 
known  to  the  missionaries  there  are 
at  least  70  different  languages  in  use. 
The  missionary  must  be  constantly 
mastering  a  new  language  if  he  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  converts. 
This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds,  for 
in  most  cases  there  is  absolutely  no 
literature  of  any  kind,  for  the  people 
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can  neither  read  nor  write.  Their 
language  had  probably  never  been 
spelled  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  often  had  to  codify 
the  words  picked  up  by  ear,  settle  the 
spelling,  and  draw  up  a  grammar  and 
dictionary  for  the  benefit  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 


In  Mr.  Gandhi:  The  Man,  Millie 
Oraham  Pollock  portrays  the  famous 
Mahatma's  character  and  illuminates 
one  side  of  it  which  his  admirers  are 
wont  to  neglect.  Gandhi  is  a  very 
lovable  man,  often  childlike  in  his 
cocksureness,  his  obstinacy,  his  absurd- 
ity, yet  at  other  times  very  involved, 
far  from  simple,  in  fact  often  guilty 
of  what  in  an  ordinary  mortal  one 
would  call  hair-splitting;  yet  again  a 
real  saint,  with  a  deep  spiritual  insight 
as  sure  as  it  is  rare.  Mrs.  Pollock's 
book  reveals  how  difficult  and  trying 
such  a  "saint"  can  be  for  his  entour- 
age. "Why,"  she  once  asked  him, 
"do  you  always  want  to  choose  the 
most  uncomfortable  way  of  doing  a 
thing  ? ' '  Mrs.  Pollock,  who  spent  many 
years  in  the  Gandhi  mirage,  knows 
something  of  the  Mahatma's  "exper- 
iments with  truth,"  and  she  rendered 
a  real  service  in  setting  down  in  her 
little  character  sketch  her  experience 
with  Mr.  Gandhi,  both  as  a  "saint" 
and  as — a  crank. 


If  we  measure  our  present  day  speed 
by  the  amount  of  ground  we  cover  in 
an  hour,  we  have  made  progress.  If  we 
total  the  results  of  what  we  have  done 
with  all  the  time  we  have  saved,  we 
find  we  are  behind  time. — A.F.K. 


The  farther  our  separated  brethren 
get  away  from  obedience,  the  less  they 
resemble  Catholics,  no  matter  how 
nearly  they  dress  the  part. — A.F.K. 


In  all  the  efforts  for  standardiza- 
tion, too  few  people  get  the  right  idea, 
viz.,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  set  the  stand- 
ard which  we  are  to  follow. — A.F.K. 


Current  Literature 

— Early  Christian  Latin  Poets  from 
the  Fourth  to  the  Sixth  Century.  By 
Otto  J.  Kuhnmuench,  S.J.  (Chicago: 
Loyola  University  Press).  "Not  the 
least  important  chapter  in  European 
history,"  says  W.  S.  Lilly,  "is  written 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Christian  Church. ' ' 
It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  and  high- 
ly important  that  the  students  of 
classical  literature  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  gems  of  liturgical 
poetry.  Father  Kuhnmuench,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  professor  of  Latin  at 
St.  Louis  University,  offers  us  in  this 
splendidly  edited  work  selections  of 
Christian  poetry  from  Juvencus  to 
Fortunatus.  When  we  remember  that 
heretofore  English  students  of  early 
Christian  literature  had  to  depend 
largely  on  the  comments  and  transla- 
tions of  non-Catholic  scholars,  we  see 
all  the  more  reason  for  welcoming  the 
present  volume.  To  show  the  popular- 
ity some  of  the  great  liturgical  hymns 
of  the  Church  have  achieved,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  record  that  the  "Dies 
Irae"  exists  in  23-1  English  versions, 
135  being  by  American  scholars.  Of 
the  "Stahat  Mater,"  which  Daniel 
calls  "the  queen  of  sequences,"  there 
are  more  than  60  English  versions. 
As  these  come  later  than  the  period 
embraced  in  the  scope  of  Father 
Kuhnmuench 's  book,  they  are  not  in- 
cluded here.  We  mention  them  merely 
to  call  attention  to  the  supreme  liter- 
ary quality  that  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  Christian  Latin  poets. 
We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  having 
in  the  work  before  us  such  splendid 
gems  of  poesy  as  "YexUla  Regis," 
"Pange  Lingua,"  and  ''Ave  Maris 
Stella,"  with  the  translations  of  the 
first  two  by  Neale  and  Caswall,  re- 
spectively. Hilary  of  Poitiers,  who 
died  in  369,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
such  hymns  into  the  public  solemnities 
of  the  Church.  After  him,  St.  Am- 
brose, the  great  Bishop  of  Milan,  de- 
voted his  fine  talent  to  the  composition 
of  sacred  Latin  chants  for  liturgical 
purposes.     His  hymns  may  be  regard- 
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ed  as  the  beginning  of  Christian  poetry 
in  the  West.  Sublime  religious  truths, 
expressed  in  austere  simplicity  but  in 
majestic  form,  are  the  subject  of  the 
hymns  of  this  learned  Doctor  of  the 
Church.  St.  Ambrose  found  many 
imitators;  a  vast  number  of  hymns 
were  composed,  not  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  received  into  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church.  This  wonderful  thesau- 
rus of  spiritual  and  ascetical  thoughts, 
often  couched  in  the  sublimest  poetic 
symbolism,  has  a  special  claim  on  the 
Catholic  student.  Cynewulf  thought 
so  highly  of  the  "De  Ave  Phoenice" 
of  Lactantius  that  he  translated  it  into 
the  vernacular  for  the  benefit  of  the 
monastic  students  in  Anglo-Saxon 
schools.  The  liturgical  movement  is 
now  on,  and  we  shall  have  to  rely  upon 
the  youths  in  Catholic  schools  to  inter- 
est themselves  in  this  movement,  which 
unfolds  the  significance  of  Catholic 
ritual  and  worship.  A  knowledge  of 
the  richness  of  Latin  hymnology  will 
enable  our  students  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  wonderful  hymns  and 
sequences  that  form  part  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church.  We  hope  that  this  col- 
lection by  Father  Kuhnmuench  will  be 
widely  used  in  our  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  courses  in  Latin  and  in 
religion. — A.M. 

— Father  W.  Koppers,  S.V.D.,  is  one 

of  those  men  whose  capacity  for  work 
seems  to  increase  with  every  new  task 
undertaken.  As  the  responsible  editor 
of  Anthropos,  the  international  review 
of  ethnology  and  linguistics,  one  of  the 
outstanding  journals  of  its  kind  in  the 
field  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  much  of 
his  time  is  devoted  to  keeping  this  jour- 
nal up  to  the  high  standards  it  has 
consistently  maintained  since  it  was 
founded  by  Father  Wm.  Schmidt,  in 
1906.  He  has  now  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ''Wiener  Beitrdge  zur 
Kulturgeschichte  unci  Linguistik :  Ver- 
offentlichungen  des  Institutes  fiir 
Ydlkerhunde  an  der  Universitdt  Wien 
(Jahrgang  I;  1930).  The  splendid 
number  before  us  contains  seven  con- 
tributions, some  of  them  by  writers 
whose   ethnologic  and  linguistic  work 


is  already  favorably  known  to  readers 
of  Anthropos.  The  first  and  longest 
paper  of  this  number,  by  Fr.  Fritz 
Flor,  is  practically  a  complete  treat- 
ise, excellently  illustrated  and  well 
documented  on  a  subject  which  is  of 
interest  both  to  ethnologists  and 
to  students  of  the  history  of  culture. 
It  is  entitled,  "Domestic  Animals  and 
Nomadic  Cultures :  Outlines  of  a  Chap- 
ter in  Culture  -History."  Father 
Schmidt  turns  his  attention  to  a  new 
problem:  "The  relations  of  the  Aus- 
trasian  Languages  to  the  Japanese" 
(meaning  by  "Austrisch"  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Continent  of  Australia 
and  of  the  surrounding  group  of  isl- 
ands. The  remaining  five  articles  are 
of  equal  scientific  value.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  this  new  undertaking  main- 
tains the  high  standard  of  scholarship 
and  scientific  accuracy  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  for  in  the  work  of 
the  Anthropos  school.  (Universitats- 
Institut  fiir  Volkerkunde,  Wien,  I, 
Neue  Hofburg;  $5  a  year.) — A.M. 

— UntersucJiungien  uber  literarische 
und  exegetische  Prohleme  des  Buches 
Daniel,  by  the  Rev.  Hubert  Junker, 
D.D.,  professor  of  theology  in  the  sem- 
inary of  Passau,  is  probably  the  first 
extensive  critical  monograph  on  the 
Book  of  Daniel  by  a  Catholic  scholar 
since  Riessler's  and  since  Edm.  Beyer's 
Dunielstndien.  It  shows  how  Catho- 
lic exegetes  have  changed  their  view 
of  this  important  Old  Testament  vol- 
ume. Not  so  many  years  ago  practi- 
cally all  of  them  held  that  Daniel  is 
especially  fitted  to  be  a  battlefield 
between  faith  and  unbelief  because  it 
admits  no  half  measures:  it  is  either 
divine  or  an  imposture.  If  the  writer 
was  not  Daniel,  he  must  have  been  an 
impostor,  and  so  forth.  Dr.  Junker 
takes  a  much  more  sensible  view.  The 
unknown  Machabean  author  of  the 
Book  did  not  invent  bogus  prophecies, 
nor  did  he  wish  to  deceive  his  readers. 
He  had  before  him  ancient  prophecies 
predicting  the  religious  struggles  of 
the  Chosen  People.  His  aim  in  collect- 
ing them  was  to  confirm  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  belief  that  their  actual 
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troubles  did  not  come  from  the  fact 
that  God  had  become  powerless  or  un- 
faithful towards  His  people,  but  rather 
corresponded  to  a  secret  decree  of  His 
Providence  by  which  He  wished  to  test 
them  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a 
more  glorious  destiny.  This  mono- 
graph, published  by  Peter  Hanstein 
of  Bonn,  with  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Cologne,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  advanced  Catholic  exegetical  schol- 
arship, and  we  are  sure  no  one  will 
study  it  without  edification  and  profit. 

— A  recent  C.T.S.  pamphlet  tells 
briefly  the  story  of  Camhridge  Uni- 
versity and  its  Martyrs.  Cambridge 
was  "the  alma  mater  of  the  proto- 
martyrs  of  the  Reformation,"  Bl.  John 
Fisher,  the  chancellor ;  Bl.  John 
Houghton  and  four  of  his  Carthusian 
sons;  Bl.  Richard  Reynolds,  the 
"Angel  of  Syon,"  and  Bl.  John  Haile, 
vicar  of  Isleworth,  the  proto-martyr  of 
the  many  secular  priests  of  England 
who  died  for  the  faith  during  the  per- 
secution (1535  to  1692).  The  intro- 
ductory pages  of  this  pamphlet  con- 
tain a  description  of  life  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  the  days  when 
it  fullfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it 
had  been  founded — the  training  of 
virtuous  and  learned  Catholic  priests 
and  the  education  of  promising  poor 
boys  in  grammar,  law,  literature  and 
medicine.  (All  C.  T.  S.  publications 
can  be  ordered  from  the  B.  Herder 
Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

— Symeon,  Der  neue  Theologus; 
Licht  Vom  Licht.  Hymnen.  Ueher- 
setzt  und  mit  einem  Nachwort  versehen 
von  Pater  Kilian  Kirchhoff,  O.F.M. 
MCMXXX  Bei  {Jacoh  Hegner  in 
Hellerau.)  Two  movements  distinguish 
the  manifestation  of  Catholic  life  in  re- 
cent times.  The  first  is  the  liturgical 
movement,  and  the  second  is  a  revived 
interest  in  the  rich  productions  of 
medieval  mysticism  and  spirituality. 
Both  of  these  tendencies  betoken  prog- 
ress in  the  Catholic  life  of  today,  and, 
if  well  developed,  will  produce  good  re- 
sults among  both  clergy  and  laity.  The 
names  of  great  mystics,  like  Suso  and 
Tauler,  are  now  well-known  and  their 


works  are  readily  accessible.  We  are 
glad  to  see  printed  in  a  splendid  edi- 
tion the  hymns  of  Symeon,  who  is 
called  "the  New  Theologian"  (born 
in  949  in  Galate,  a  village  of  Paphla- 
gonia).  The  translation  is  based  upon 
the  text  of  Jakob  Pontanus  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1603),  which  in  turn  goes  back 
to  the  Codex  Monac.  177.  The  orig- 
inal text,  published  at  Venice  in  1790, 
by  Dionysius  Zagoraios,  was  also  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work. 
There  is  a  wonderful  unction  and  sim- 
plicity combined  with  profunditj^  in 
these  hymns,  which  are  especially  suit- 
able for  spiritual  reading  and  medita- 
tion by  members  of  religious  commun- 
ities. It  is  refreshing,  in  a  day  so  given 
up  to  materialism,  to  see  a  work  of  this 
kind  put  forth  in  such  a  splendid  form. 
—A.M. 

— The  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
13th  annual  meeting  of  the  Francis- 
can Educational  Conference,  held  last 
July  in  Detroit,  was  a  lecture  by  Fr. 
Ephrem  Longpre,  of  Quaracchi,  Italy, 
probably  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  Duns  Seotus  and  Scotism.  The  lec- 
ture covers  nearly  sixty  pages  of  the 
official  Report;  'it  deals  with  "The 
Psychology  of  Duns  Seotus  and  its 
Modernity"  and  is  alone  worth  the 
price  of  the  Report.  Contrary  to 
common  opinion,  by  the  way,  Fr. 
Ephrem,  as  noted  on  page  15  of  the 
Report,  was  not  born  in  Canada,  but 
in  Woonsocket,  R.I.  He  is  of  French- 
Canadian  parentage,  spent  his  child- 
hood and  youth  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order  at  Montreal  in  1911.  The  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  1931  meeting  of 
the  Franciscan  Educational  Conference 
Avas  psychology,  and  on  this  subject 
the  Report  contains  several  other 
scholarly  contributions,  especially 
' '  Freud 's  Psychoanalytical  Theory ' ' 
by  Fr.  Hyacinth  Barnhardt,  O.F.M. , 
and  "Rapprochement  Between  Mod- 
ern Empirical  Psychology  and  Schol- 
astic Rational  Psychology"  by  Fr, 
Conrad  O'Learj^  O.F.M.  The  entire 
Report  comprises  171  pages,  and  copies 
of  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
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tary,     Capuchin    College,    Brookland, 
Washington,  D.C. 

— Father  Charles  J.  Quirk's  Candles 
in  the  Wind  is  authentic  poetry.  Be- 
cause it  is  that,  it  is  oceanic  with  vary- 
ing moods  of  the  sea.  It  has  ebb  and 
flow  due  to  surgings  and  lapses  of 
inspiration.  Somebody  has  called 
Father  Quirk  the  present-day  Father 
Tabb.  The  sole  justification  known 
to  me  for  the  pairing  of  the  two  priesits 
is  the  accident  that  both  are  converts 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  To  me,  the 
author  of  Candles  in  the  Wind  is  dis- 
tinctly Father  Quirk  with  limitations 
genuinely  his  own  and  blessed  with 
poetic  endowments  God  never  gave  to 
Father  Tabb.  I  might  add  that  Can- 
dles in  the  Wind  is  written  by  two 
poets — Father  Quirk  and  Brother  Leo. 
The  latter,  whom  I  choose  to  call  the 
William  Lyon  Phelps  of  current  Cath- 
olic literature,  writes  the  preface  to 
the  book,  and  writes  it  poetically. 
Candles  in  the  Wind  is  published  by 
The  Dial  Press  and  may  be  purchased 
from  the  author :  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Quirk,  S.J.,  30  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  City,  N.Y. — Father  Jerome, 
O.S.B.,  St.  Leo,  Florida. 

— Father  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.J., 
puts  on  the  title-page  of  his  latest 
book.  Persuasive  Speech,  these  words 
of  St.  Augustine :  ' '  Without  the  rules 
of  rhetoric  many  have  become  better 
speakers  than  those  who  learned  the 
rules,  but  we  have  never  known  one 
who  became  a  speaker  without  reading 
or  hearing  the  discussions  and  speeches 
of  others."  The  Jesuit  author,  whose 
earlier  book,  The  Art  of  Interesting, 
was  so  favorably  received,  does  not 
philosophize  in  Persuasive  Speech,  but 
merely  marshals  examples.  It  is  in 
this  that  he  displays  his  skill  as  a  mas- 
ter of  his  materials.  He  covers  the  en- 
tire range  of  classical  and  popular. 
Christian  and  non-Christian  litera- 
ture, and  choosing  his  material  with 
the  skill  of  one  capable  of  recognizing 
excellence  at  first  sight,  he  presents  it 
in  such  fashion  that  anyone  interested 
in  public  speaking  must  perforce  con- 


sider his  book  a  pearl  of  great  price. 
Persuasive  Speech  should  be  treasured 
particularly  by  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  instruct  and  guide  from  the  pulpit. 
(P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons). — H.A.F. 

— The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Eaton,  Priest  of  the 
Birmingham  Oratory,  presents  to  the 
Catholic  reader  an  exposition  of  this 
most  mysterious  book  of  the  whole 
Bible,  based  upon' real  scholarship  and 
expressed  with  admirable  simplicity. 
The  author's  intention  has  not  been  to 
produce  a  critical  commentary  useful 
only  for  the  advanced  student,  though 
the  latter,  if  he  has  not  yet  studied 
the  Apocalj^pse  in  detail,  could  not  do 
better  than  begin  with  Father  Eaton's 
commentary.  He  has  rather  had  in 
mind  the  intelligent  Catholic  reader 
who  is  eager  to  know  more  about  this 
Sacred  Book,  but  cannot  afford  time 
for  prolonged  studv.  (B.  Herder 
Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 
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A    NEW    BOOK 

Saint   Joseph 

BY 
The  Rev.  Maurice  Meschler,  S.J. 

Translated  by 

Andrew  P.  Ganss,  S.J. 

Edited  by  ADAM  C.  ELLIS,  S.J. 
viii-]-140  Pages 


Net  $1.25 


Father  Meschler  needs  no  Introduction  to  English  readers.  They  will  welcome 
this  book  of  his  on  St.  Jose,ph,  since,  like  all  his  other  works,  it  is  based  upon  the 
Gospel  narrative  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  the  eminent  theologians.  It 
combines,  in  simple  yet  eloquent  langua.ge,  Meschler' s  native  charm  with  his  pro- 
found learning. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part,  following  the  guidance  of  the 
Gospel,  tells  of  the  life  of  the  saint  led  on  earth  in  the  most  intimate  companionship 
with  Christ.  It  is  the  actual  life  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  basis  of  all  that  follows.  The 
second  part  contains  as  it  were  the  after-life  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  Church  in  behalf 
of  her  children.  This  after-life  consists  in  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  for  the 
saint,  and  in  the  salutary  effects  which  the  various  aspects  of  his  life  and  virtues 
have  exercised  on  the  lives  of  the  faithful.  All  classes  of  persons  will  derive  profit 
from  the  reading  of  the  book,  since  St.  Joseph  as  head  of  the  Holy  Family  is  the 
patron  and  model  of  priests,  religious  and  laymen. 


B.  Herder  Book  Co.. 


15  and   17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


— The  latest  installment  of  the  New 
Testament  portion  of  the  "Bonner 
Bibelwerk,"  edited  by  Dr.  F.  Tillmann, 
contains  a  new  (the  fourth)  edition  of 
Dr.  P.  Dausch's  well-known  com- 
mentary on  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
{Die  clrei  diteren  Evangelien  ilhersetzt 
unci  erkldrt;  Bonn :  Peter  Hanstein, 
Verlagsbuchhandlung).  It  is  a  massive 
volume  of  nearly  600  large  octavo 
pages,  and  we  notice  that  the  author 
has  not  only  improved  his  translation 
of  the  three  Gospels,  making  it  more 
faithful  to  the  original  Greek,  but  has 
likewise  rewritten  the  Introduction, 
especially  tho.se  portions  of  it  dealing 
with  the  Synoptic  problem  and  the 
credibility  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke.  The  number  of  scholarly  ex- 
cursus has  been  increased,  a  list  of  new 
"Uebersichten"  has  been  added,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  Gospels  revised 
in  harmony  with  the  latest  results  of 
exegetical  research.  Altogether  a 
splendid  and  useful  work  that  can  be 
heartily  recommended  to  all  Catholic 
Bible  students. 


7(rv 


A   Superior   Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

"The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall   be  glad  to  send  you   sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.         Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


Did  they  but  know  it,  some  anti-Catholic 
ranters  are  extremely  funny.  A  delightful 
example  comes  from  Oklahoma.  * '  Buck, ' '  an 
anti-Catholic  agitator,  whose  pulpit  was  the 
streets  of  Oklahoma  City,  one  day,  addressing 
a  bigger  audience  than  usual,  got  really 
worked  up.  ' '  And  now,  my  friends, ' '  said 
he,  ' '  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this :  the  Catholic 
priesthood  believes  in  celibacy,  and  the  Cath- 
olic priesthood  not  only  believes  in  celibacy, 
but  practises  it.  .  .  .  Mark  you  this :  unless 
the  free  American  citizens  of  Oklahoma  arise 
and  suppress  this  monster,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  you  will  see  celibacy  practised 
openly  on  the  streets  of  Oklahoma  City !  ' ' 


An  earthquake  had  wrecked  the  little  city 
of  TuristoAATi  pretty  badly.  On  Main  Street 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  was  in 
ruins  on  one  side,  and  the  office  of  the  Daily 
Tribune  was  piled  on  the  other.  Presently 
there  was  a  commotion  in  the  wreckage  of 
what  had  once  been  the  newspaper  office,  and 
the  head  of  the  editor  appeared.  He  looked 
up  at  the  perfect  blue  sky  and  smiled.  From 
the  wreckage  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
managed  to  wiggle  his  head  out  of  the  ruins. 
He  also  looked  at  the  perfect  blue  skj-  and 
smiled. 

"If  the  old  press  is  still  able  to  run,"  the 
editor  shouted  over  cheerfully,  "  I  '11  get  out 
an  extra,  even  if  I  have  to  write  it  all  mv- 
self . ' ' 

"Fine!"  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  shouted  back,  '  *  but  don 't  say  any- 
thing about  the  earthquake.  Just  print  the 
tourist  news !  ' ' 


"Dear,"  said  the  young  husband,  "in 
passing  through  the  garden  I  noticed  some 
asparagus  ready  to  be  picked.  Would  you 
like  to  go  out  and  get  it  for  our  dinner,  ov 
shall  I  go?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  the  in- 
experienced young  wife,  "we'll  go  together. 
You  pick  it  and  I'll  hold  the  ladder." 


Paderewski,  the  famous  pianist,  was 
chatting  with  a  well-known  polo  player  and 
an  excellent  musician.  ' '  The  diif  erencc  be- 
tween us  isn  't  so  very  great  after  all, ' "  he 
remarked.  ' '  You  are  a  dear  soul  who  plays 
polo,  while  I  am  a  poor  Pole  who  plays  solo. 


A  recent  example  of  tact  from  a  Kansas 
paper  is  worth  passing  on  for  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  the  journalistic  fraternity  at  large. 
In  apologizing  for  giving  the  age  of  a  bride 
as  39  instead  of  29,  the  Concordia  Blade  says 
that  the  transgression  might  just  as  well  have 
been  the  other  way,  as  the  bride  looked  onlv 
19. 


A     NEW     MASS 

for 

Boy   and   Male    Voices 

MISSA 

in  Honor  of  St.  Augustine 

Boys   and   T.    T.    B. 

With    Organ   Accompaniment 

Composed    by 
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"First  sortie  against  the  Accuser,  who  is 
god  of  this  world." 

THE  PERFECT  LOVE,   AND  OTHER 

POEMS 

By  Robert  R.  Hull 

A  volume  of  verse  in  the  Eomantic  tradi- 
tion of  Blake,  Poe,  and  Baudelaire.  Here 
is  expressed  that  longing  for  the  infinite 
which  is  the  aspiration  as  well  as  the 
sickness  of  all  the  romantic  poets. 
Themes:  Divine  Love;  "Profane" 
Love;  "Nature"  poems;  Invectives 
against  social  injustices;  Poems  of  mel- 
ancholy d  la  Poe;  Poems  on  the  hope  of 
the  faithful  in  the  life  beyond,  etc. 

PRICE,   $1.00,   postpaid. 
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"Parodies  of  Popular  Songs" 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Martin,  Louisville,   Ky. 


The  F.  R.  (Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  1,  p. 
20)  expresses  the  hope  that  Mr.  0.  O. 
Mclntyre  was  misinformed  in  statin*^' 
that  an  assistant  priest  in  a  New  Jersey 
!)arish  is  the  anther  of  certain  senti- 
mental ditties  and  other  rot.  We  trnst 
with  the  F.  R.  that  no  ])riest  Avonid 
spend  his  leisure  hours  in  "producin<i- 
that  sort  of  stuff." 

Recently  there  has  come  to  my  notice 
a  four-page  leaflet  which  contains 
"Parodies  of  Popular  Songs"  for  use 
at  "The  Students'  Sinritual  Leader- 
sliip  Conventions."  The  glories  of  the 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  A'irgiii  Mary 
are  set  forth  in  jingles  to  such  tunes  as 
"Hail  Hail,  the  Gang's  All  Here." 
"Smiles,"  "Just  a  Song  at  Twilight." 
"Sidewalks  of  Ncav  York."  "Let  Me 
Call  You  Sweetheart."  "  Vagal)on(l 
Lovei". "  "Pagan  Love  Song,"  etc. 

To  the  tune  of  "Beautiful  Lady 
Waltz"  from  the  comic  opera,  "The 
Pink  Lady,"  the  Students'  Spiritual 
Leadership  Convention  was  ex])ected  to 
sing : 

"To  you.  Our  Blessed  Mother,  we 
pledge  our  love. 

On  us,  our  dearest  Mother,  look  from 
ahove, 

(live  us  your  great  protection  in  all 
we  do. 

May  we  all  be  true  to  you. 

We  are  Children  of  Mary,  and  you're 
our  Queen, 

May  your  virtues  and  love  in  our 
lives  be  seen. 

Now  and  through  all  our  days,  we 
love,  honor  and  praise. 

You,  you,  our  dearest  Mother,  our 
I'.eavenly  Queen." 

How  any  one  can  expect  to  hon- 
or the  Blessed  Virgin  by  setting  such 
Iripe  to  music  which  connotes  an  as- 
sembly  of   chorus   girls   verv   magnifi- 


cently but  very  scantily  attired  in  pink, 
is  beyond  comprehension. 

The  assembled  Student  Spiritual 
Leaders  will  think  rather  of  a  crowd  of 
inebriates,  locked  arm  in  arm  as  they 
go  down  the  streets,  than  of  spiritual 
things,  as  the  Convention  is  brought  to 
its  feet  with  a  tune  based  on:  "We 
AVou 't  Go  Home  Until  Morning," 
couched  in  these  words : 

"We  all  are  working  together. 
We  all  are  working  togethei". 
We  all  are  working  together. 
In  our  Sodality." 

The  delegates  will  more  likely  think 
of  recent  political  campaigns  than  of 
sjiiritual  conquests  as  they  sing  to  the 
air  of  "Sidewalks  of  New  York"  this 
exhilarating  composition : 

"Catholic  Students  1  Knights  and 
Ladies  true. 

Catholic  student  leaders,  great  the 
task  which  we  must  do. 

Noble  work  awaits  us,  let's  shoAv 
plenty  of  zip. 

Altogether  in  spirit,  on  to  student 
leadership." 

Since  no  less  than  twenty-five  such 
parodies  are  set  to  the  tunes  of  popu- 
lar songs,  valualile  space  would  be 
wasted  by  further  illustrations.  Any 
one  that  wishes  to  see  the  complete 
text  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  leaflet  by 
writing  the  publishers,  "The  Queen's 
Work  Press,  St.  Louis,  Mo." 

0  iemponi,  O  mores!  We  certainly 
have  fallen  on  evil  days  when  attempts 
are  made  to  advance  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion by  such  sloppy  methods.  We 
complain  bitterly  of  the  tactics  pursued 
by  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  but  no  gen- 
uine Catholic  can  read  this  leaflet  with- 
oul  commenting:  "If  my  enemy  had 
reviled  me,  I  would  have  verily  borne 
with  it.     And  if  he  that  hated  me  had 
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spoken  great  things  against  me,  I  would 
perhaps  have  hid  myself  from  him." 
It  is  time  that  attention  be  called  to 
these  disgraceful  methods  and  that 
proper  measures  of  correction  be  ap- 
plied. 


Secret  Societies  in  Public  High 
Schools 

Marguerite  Martyn  of  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  contributed 
to  the  Jan.  21st  issue  of  that  newspaper 
a  long  and  interesting  article  on 
"Secret  Societies  in  High  Schools," 
which  was  a  very  live  local  question 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  it  got  into 
the  courts.  The  State  Supreme  Court 
finally  ruled  that,  since  their  activities 
took  place  outside  school  hours,  the 
schools  had  no  jurisdiction  over  secret 
societies  of  pupils.  Whereupon  the 
societies  reorganized  with  great  jubila- 
tion and  fraternities  and  sororities  are 
said  to  flourish  in  the  city  and  county 
public  schools  at  this  time.  At  a  Par- 
ent-Teachers' Association  meeting  in 
Webster  Groves  the  other  day.  Prof. 
John  Rush  Powell,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  St.  Louis  Schools,  told  the 
assembly  that  in  the  absence  of  a  stat- 
ute such  as  now  is  in  force  in  nineteen 
other  states  prohibiting  secret  organ- 
i:ations  in  public  schools,  the  best  re- 
course was  for  parents  to  take  a  posi- 
tive stand.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  he  said, 
that  enlightened  public  sentiment 
would  bring  parents  to  see  the  evils  of 
the  organizations  against  which  prac- 
tically all  public  school  authorities  are 
united. 

He  denounced  the  societies  primarily 
as  being  discriminative  and  breeders 
of  snobber}^  and  thus  subversive  of  the 
basic  principle  of  public  education. 

"The  appeal  of  fraternities  and  so- 
rorities in  high  schools."  he  said, 
"seems  to  be  a  desire  for  dramatiza- 
tion, clannishness,  aristocratic  notions, 
vanity  and  a  superiority  complex.  The 
children  participating  are  generally  the 
poorest  in  their  school  work.  In 
schools  where  these  organizations  have 
been  permitted  the  groups,  because 
they  are  organized,  usually  carry  elec- 


tions. The  result  is  that  scholarship  is 
not  a  requisite  of  holding  office." 

In  a  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion report  on  the  subject  other  evils 
were  pointed  out.  These  secret  socie- 
ties of  scholars  form  premature  friend- 
ships; they  lessen  frankness  and  cor- 
diality towards  teachers ;  they  inculcate 
dark-lantern  methods;  they  are  expen- 
sive and  foster  extravagant  habits; 
membership  is  based  largely  on  social, 
financial  or  other  superficial  qualifica- 
tions ;  they  are  unjust  to  non-members, 
parents  are  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  taxed  for  the  ostracism  of  their 
own  children,  and  they  are  a 
source  of  jealousy,  heartburnings  and 
class  antagonisms. 

"Socialism  is  the  new  word  in  mod- 
ern education, ' '  said  Prof.  Powell.  ' '  It 
includes  self-expression,  taking  initia- 
tive, responsibility,  organized  activity 
v.'ithin  the  choice  of  all.  The  daily  pro- 
gramme, which  even  includes  home 
relationships,  leaves  no  place  or  need 
for  fraternities  or  sororities." 

Statements  from  the  Pan-Hellenic 
Association  of  Sororities  and  the  Men's 
Tnter-Fraternity  Congress  condemning 
any  relations  between  the  college  and 
high-school  and  junior  college  organi- 
zations, also  were  read  as  clinching  ar- 
guments. 

The  gathering  passed  resolutions  op- 
Itosing  the  societies  and  requesting 
school  authorities  to  use  such  means  as 
are  feasible  to  curb  their  activities,  less- 
en their  privileges,  and  endeavor  to 
bring  about  their  elimination. 

In  the  course  of  her  article,  from 
V,  hich  this  information  is  extracted. 
Miss  Martyn  quotes  several  teachers 
and  others  against  secret  societies 
among  high-school  pupils. 


Dividends  paid  out  of  slashed  wages 
will  prove  a  mortgage  on  the  future. 

— A.FJv. 


"Birth  control"  advocates  are  con- 
fronted with  a  world  where  there  is  a 
surplus  of  everything  for  people  to  eat, 
wear,  and  drink.  And  ' '  birth  control ' ' 
will  only  make  that  surplus  more  un- 
desirable.— A.F.K. 
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Catholic  Sources  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 

By  the  Rev.  John  C.  Rager,  Shelbyvill6,  Ind. 


In  the  interest  of  truth  I  reluctantly 
call  attention  to  an  article  on  the 
"Alleged  Catholic  Sources  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,"  printed  in 
the  F.  R.  of  December,  1931.  The 
author  of  that  article  warns  the  pres- 
ent writer  against  asserting  any  iden- 
tity or  similarity  of  thought  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  political  principles  of  St. 
Robert  Bellarmine  and  other  Catholic 
thinkers. 

"The  very  fact  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  one  of  the  first  if 
not  the  first  political  doctrine  of  its 
kind, which  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  God,"  he  says,  "should  make  us 
wary  about  such  statements. "  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  American  citizen  could 
presume  to  write  so  authoritatively  and 
condemnatory  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence without  ever  having  read 
that  document  ?  The  Declaration  ac- 
tually refers  to  God  in  four  different 
places.  The  opening  sentence  mentions 
the  name  of  God.  ' '  When  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  ...  to  assume  .  .  .  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature 's  God  en- 
titles them,  etc. ' '  Again  :  ' '  All  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights."  Again: 
"We,  therefore,  .  .  .  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  ^yorld  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions  do  .  .  .  de- 
clare these  united  colonies  .  .  .  free  and 
independent  states. ' '  Again :  ' '  With 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  pledge  .  .  .  our 
lives,  our  fortune,  and  our  sacred 
honor. ' ' 

The  writer  of  the  article  also  states 
that  he  ' '  can  only  see  vast  differences ' ' 
between  the  Declaration  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  With 
that  objective  in  mind  he  proceeds  to 
accuse,  rather  at  length,  the  Declar- 
ation of  "regarding  the  people,"  and 
not  God,  "as  the  ultimate  source  of 
political  power,"  and  of  justifying  a 


change  of  government  for  ' '  any  reasons 
])Owever  slight." 

Again,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
the  Declaration  to  be  convinced  of  the 
injustice  of  these  statements.  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident," 
the  Declaration  states,  "that  all  men 
Hre  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed hy  their  Creator  with  cer^tain 
inalienahle  rights."  Here  God,  the 
Creator  of  societj^,  is  openly  acknowl- 
edged as  the  ultimate  source  of  polit- 
ical power. 

Since,  however,  society  can  not  use 
this  power  except  by  committing  it  to 
some  one  individual,  or  to  several,  the 
Declaration  continues:  "To  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
fimong  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
\\ho  in  the  first  place  derived  the  right 
to  establish  just  governments  from  the 
Creator.  I  see  no  denial  of  God  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  political  power  in 
these  words.  They  simply  restate 
Cardinal  Bellarmine 's  theory  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty. 

Nor  does  the  Declaration  justify  a 
change  of  government  for  ' '  any  reason 
however  slight. ' '  What  it  says  is  this  : 
' '  When  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends"  for 
which  it  was  established,  "it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it  .  .  .  prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate 
that  governments  long  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  reasons."  The  document 
then  "submits  to  a  candid  world"  some 
twenty-seven  reasons  in  detail,  and 
finally  appeals  to  "the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  its 
intentions."  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
taught  identically  the  same  doctrine. 
He  wrote:  "A  people  never  so  com- 
l^letely  transfers  its  power  to  a  ruler 
but  that  it  virtually  retains  or  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  reclaim  or  receive 
back  this  power,  in  certain  cases  how- 
ever, and  for  legitimate  reasons." 
{Apologia,  Ch.  XIII.) 
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The  article  also  states  :  "The  bugbear 
of  the  advocates  of  democracy  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  .  .  . 
The  president  of  a  republic  governs  no 
less  by  divine  right  than  a  king  .  .  . 
'there  is  no  power  but  from  God.'    " 

The  advocates  of  democracy  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  "divine  right  of 
kings"  in  the  sense  here  implied.  Of 
course,  the  president  as  well  as  the  king 
rules  in  virtue  of  the  ultimate  source 
of  political  power — God.  We  do 
quarrel,  however,  with  what  is  known 
in  the  history  of  political  philosophy  as 
the  "divine  right  of  kings,"  which  has 
an  entirely  ditferent  meaning,  and 
which  was  most  assuredly  elaborated 
and  promoted  by  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters of  the  sixteenth  centurj". 

The  author  of  that  article,  as  a  Cath- 
olic, has  real  reason  to  be  "wary" 
about  aligning  himself  with  Dr.  David 
S.  Schaff,  professor  of  American 
Church  History  in  I'liion  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y.  The  fact  is  that  Dr. 
Schaff  is  either  so  misinformed  or  so 
bigoted  on  this  question,  or  so  unwill- 
ing to  have  R^^y  credit  whatever  reflect- 
ed upon  the  Catholic  Church,  that  he 
has  actually  written  :  ' '  The  church- 
man's  [Bellarmine's]  idea  of  govern- 
ment was  .  .  .  one  chiefly  of  monarchy," 
and  "the  theory  of  popular  authority 
and  its  origins  was  entirely  apart  from 
Cardinal  Bellarmine. "  If  there  is  a 
shadow  of  truth  in  those  statements, 
why  did  Robert  Pilmer,  private  theo- 
logian of  James  I,  trouble  himself  to 
write  a  whole  book  entitled  PatriarcJui 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  refuting 
Cardinal  Bellarmine's  political  prin- 
ciples of  popular  sovereignty.  It  is 
strange,  too,  that  students,  many  of 
whom  are  Catholic  priests  conversant 
Avith  the  Latin  language,  have  all  mis- 
read Cardinal  Bellarmine,  but  by  some 
strange  coincidence,  have  found  such 
striking  similarities  between  his  politi- 
cal doctrines  and  those  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

While  no  intelligent  Catholic 
"speaks"  of  any  political  theory  "as 
if  it  were  a  defined  dogma,"  I  feel  that 
my   Catholicism  is  in  better  company 


with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
than  with  Dr.  Schaff. 


St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  the  Policy  of 
Silence 

The  London  Universe  notes  a  pas- 
sage in  Miss  Alice  Curtayne's  brilliant 
book  on  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  the 
first  of  the  "Capuchin  Monographs," 
edited  bj^  Fr.  Senan,  0.  M.  Cap.,  and 
published  by  the  Father  Mathew  Rec- 
ord Office,  Church  Str.,  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. The  passage  deals  with  a  subject 
that  emerges  regularly  from  time  to 
time,  namely,  the  acknowledged  and  in- 
evitable abuses  arising  from  human 
frailty  that  constantly  occur  within  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Miss  Curtayne  discusses  one  side  of 
St.  Antony's  pulpit  activity — little  if 
at  all  knoAvn  to  the  average  among  his 
countless  modern  clients — namely,  the 
violence  of  his  public  attacks  upon  the 
clergy  unworthy  of  their  high  vocation. 
So  extreme  is  this  virulence  that  the 
author  has  to  send  away  to  the  Latin 
collection  of  the  sermons  those  who 
would  discover  its  full  extent.  In  some 
general  remarks  on  the  subject  Miss 
Curtayne  points  out  that  "the  polic}^ 
of  silence  within  the  Church  concern- 
ing abuses  in  the  Church  is  purely  of 
))ost-Reformation  origin.  What  would 
be  noticed  to-day  with  averted  ga  e  and 
a  finger  on  the  lip  would  be  shouted  by 
j\.ntony  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven." 
Catholic  students  of  to-day  are  apt  to 
take  scandal  at  much  that  Dante  said, 
luit  ' '  not  one  out  of  every  ten ' '  of  them 
"knows  what  precedent  he  had  in  the 
utterances  of  canonised  saints."  In 
1be  author's  view  "the  policy  of  silence 
loas  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere  an  occasional  touch  of  un- 
reality perhaps  not  wholly  to  the  ben- 
efit of  religion." 

The  point  is  arguable,  and  we  are 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  Miss 
Curtayne  than  is  our  colleague  of  the 
Universe,  though,  of  course,  he  is  quite 
right  when  he  says  :  ' '  Anyhow,  it  would 
not  be  ver}'  safe  for  those  who  are  not 
Saints  to  begin  imitating  the  Saints  in 
this  particular." 
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The  Case  of  Abbe  Turmel 

(Concluded) 


The  intervention  of  Pius  X,  in  1907, 
put  an  end  to  the  tension  and  expect- 
ancy that  had  lasted  for  a  couple  of 
years.  The  new  presentation  of  Chris- 
tianity was  condemned  in  no  uncertain 
terms :  the  teaching  of  the  Pope  was 
clear  and  decisive ;  the  administrative 
and  disciplinary  measures  adopted 
were  effective  and  far-reaching.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  the  leaders,  such  as 
Loisy  in  France  and  Tyrrell  in  Eng- 
land, refused  to  submit  to  the  papal 
decisions  and  openly  broke  with  the 
Church.  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  had  sympathized  with  the  move- 
ment realized  that  they  had  been  mis- 
led, and  readily  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Encyclical  "Pascen- 
di."  A  third  category,  small  in 
number,  outw^ardly  submitted  to  eccles- 
iastical authorit}^,  but  continued  to  give 
secret  support  to  the  Modernist  cause. 
This  secret  opposition  to  the  encyclical 
was  most  pronounced  in  Italy ;  but 
France  also  appeared  to  have  its  sym- 
pathizers. It  was  difficult  to  determine 
the  extent  of  this  sympathy,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  criticism  of  the  encyclical 
could  only  be  published  by  Catholics 
under  a  pseudonym.  But  as  pseudo- 
nyms could  be  used  by  those  outside 
the  Church  as  easily  as  by  those  within ; 
and  as  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  agi- 
tators to  make  it  appear  that  Modern- 
ism was  still  a  force  within  the  Church, 
it  was  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
of  the  propaganda  was  being  carried 
on  by  secret  modernists  within  the  fold, 
and  how  much  by  those  who  had  al- 
ready fallen  away.  In  France,  at 
least,  these  attempts  to  bolster  up  a 
lost  cause  were  not  in  themselves  a  ser- 
ious menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Church : 
they  were  largely  discredited  in  ad- 
vance by  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
associated  with  maga'  ines  or  publishers 
openly  hostile  to  the  Church.  But 
there  was  one  disquieting  factor — the 
])ossil)ility  that  the  French  Church  had 
still  Avithin  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  a 
number  of  secret  enemies. 


This  possibility  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
tingency to  be  reckoned  with,  when  the 
Revue  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature 
Religieuses  resumed  publication  in 
1910.  Throughout  its  second  period  of 
publication  (1910-1922)  this  review, 
DOW  more  radical  than  ever,  appeared 
to  have  the  collaboration  of  a  number 
of  Catholic  priests,  Avho  through  force 
of  circumstances  were  obliged  to  con- 
ceal their  identity  under  various 
])seudonyms.  There  was  hardly  any 
important  dogma  that  was  not  crit- 
icized by  one  or  other  of  these  writers. 
Louis  Coulange  wrote  on  Christology ; 
Alexis  Vanbeck,  Andre  Lagarde  and 
Alphonse  Michel  on  penance ;  Armancl 
Dulac  and  Robert  Lawson  on  the  Bless- 
ed Eucharist;  Edmond  Perrin  on  orig- 
inal sin;  Hippolyte  Gallerand  on  the 
Redemption ;  Henri  Delafosse  on  the 
letters  of  St.  Ignatius.  In  addition  to 
their  articles  in  the  Revue  d'Histoire  et 
de  Litterature  Religieuses,  and  in  the 
Revue  d'Histoire  des  Religions,  several 
of  these  writers  published  volumes  on 
scriptural  and  theological  subjects. 
The  tone  of  these  volumes  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
nearly  all  incorporated  in  the  library 
of  anti-Christian  literature  directed  by 
Dr.  L.  Couchoud.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  books  with  such  bad  associations 
might  be  expected  to  reach  a  very  lim- 
ited circle  of  Catholic  readers,  yet  they 
were  considered  sufficiently  dangerous 
to  demand  the  attention  of  prominent 
Catholic  scholars,  such  as  J.  Tixeront, 
J.  Riviere,  and  M.  Andrieu.  In  certain 
circles  Turmel  appears  to  have  been 
suspected  of  being  the  invisible  chief, 
directing  this  concerted  and  indefat- 
igable attack  on  Catholic  dogma ;  but 
few  can  have  believed  that  he  was  fight- 
ing the  whole  campaign  single-handed. 

Dr.  Saltet  had  been  watching  the 
course  of  events  during  all  those  years 
and  had  formed  his  own  conclusions. 
But  he  made  no  move  this  time  till  he 
luid  external  as  well  as  internal  evi- 
dence to  prove  Turmel 's  guilt.     Even- 
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tually  a  letter  was  brought  under  his 
notice — a  letter  written  about  twenty- 
four  years  ago  by  Turmel  to  the  edi- 
torial secretary  of  the  Revue  d'Histoire 
et  de  Litterature  Religieuses,  asking 
for  the  substitution  of  the  name  Herzog 
for  that  of  Dupin,  since  the  latter  was 
no  longer  sufficiently  secret.  Soon  af- 
terwards Dr.  Riviere  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining samples  of  the  handwriting  of 
Hippolyte  Gallerand  and  Joseph  Tur- 
mel, and  the  identity  of  the  handwrit- 
ing was  obvious.  The  stage  was  now  set 
for  the  final  act  of  the  drama  begun 
over  twenty  years  before.  Dr.  Saltet 
brought  his  case  up  to  date  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Bulletin  de  Litterature 
Ecclesiastique  under  the  title,  "L'oeu- 
vre  theologique  pseudonyme  de  M. 
I'abbe  Turmel."  In  this  article  (pub- 
lished in  1929)  the  author  attributes  to 
Turmel  sixty-five  books  and  articles, 
written  under  the  following  pseudo- 
njans :  L.  Coulange,  H.  Delafosse,  A. 
Dulac,  A.  Dupin,  H.  Gallerand,  G.  Her- 
zog, A.  Lagarde,  R.  Lawson,  D.  Lenain, 
P.  Letourneur,  G.  Lezurec,  A.  Michel, 
E.  Perrin,  A.  Vanbeck.  Turmel  has 
since  pleaded  guilty  in  respect  of  all 
the  fourteen  names  mentioned  above ; 
and  all  books  published  under  those 
names  have  been  placed  on  the  Index. 
Subsequent  study  has  brought  to  light 
two  other  pseudonyms,  which  can  also 
be  attributed  with  practical  certainty 
to  Turmel,  namely,  Auguste  Siouville 
and  Victor  Normand.  Dr.  Saltet 's  case 
was  based  as  before  on  internal  evi- 
dence ;  but  the  external  proofs  now 
available  added  enormously  to  its 
cogency.  Turmel  could  hardly  hope  to 
escape  this  time. 

As  a  result  of  the  revelations  just 
mentioned,  the  Dupin-Herzog  question 
was  re-opened  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Charost,  Archbishop  of  Rennes,  and 
Turmel  was  summoned  before  an  ec- 
clesiastical court  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct. The  accused  objected  to  the 
procedure,  on  the  ground  that  the  pe- 
riod allowed  by  Canon  Law  for  the 
bringing  forward  of  a  charge  had  al- 
ready elapsed.  When  the  objection 
was  overruled,  the  accused  appears  to 
have  made  no  further  defence  of  his 


case.  The  evidence  was  submitted  to 
a  jury  of  five  priests,  who  returned  a 
unanimous  verdict  that  the  writers 
Antoine  Dupin  and  Guillaume  Herzog 
were  identical  with  Joseph  Turmel. 
The  latter  was  then  suspended  a  divi- 
nis,  and  his  case  referred  to  Rome. 
After  nearly  a  year  the  Roman  sen- 
tence has  been  promulgated.  Turmel 
has  been  degraded  and  excommunicat- 
ed ;  his  absolution  is  reserved  to  Rome ; 
and  it  is  intimated  that  nothing  short 
of  convincing  signs  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  conversion  will  induce  the  eccles- 
iastical authorities  to  remove  the  ex- 
communication. 

The  record  of  Turmel's  extraordi- 
nary duplicity  suggests  the  question  of 
motive.  What  could  have  induced  a 
man,  so  militantly  hostile  to  Catholic 
dogma,  to  continue  to  live  as  a  Catholic 
priest  for  so  many  years?  In  attribut- 
ing motives  one  is  always  treading  on 
very  uncertain  ground ;  so  we  shall  not 
try  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  Fath- 
er Turmel — at  least  directly.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  motives  at 
work  in  the  particular  case  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
Turmel  did  nothing  that  any  convinced 
Modernist  might  not  have  done,  if  he 
only  had  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause,  and  sufficient  will-power  to  fol- 
low up  his  principles  to  the  bitter  end. 
If  we  suppose  Turmel  to  have  been  a 
Modernist  in  the  full  sense  described 
in  the  Encyclical  "Pascendi,"  his 
career  becomes  quite  intelligible.  It 
is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  war  transferred  from  the 
physical  to  the  moral  order — a  ruth- 
lessness  justified  on  Modernist  prin- 
ciples by  the  issues  at  stake.  A  few 
words  about  those  principles  will  make 
the  matter  clear. 

Modernism  was  a  product  of  the 
contact  between  modern  science  and 
the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church. 
Believers  in  every  age  have  had  to  face  J 
the  problem  of  reconciling  the  truths  '" 
of  faith  with  the  placita  of  natural 
science  and  contemporary  philosophy ; 
but  each  age  has  its  particular  task  in 
this  respect.  The  nineteenth  century 
was  marked  by  a  profound  renewal  of 
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scientific  tlioiight  in  the  domains  most 
closely  associated  with  Catholic  faith. 
Biblical  and  historical  criticism  claim- 
ed to  have  upset  the  basis  of  most  of 
our  established  conclusions  in  the 
domain  of  Catholic  belief,  and  to  have 
shown  the  existence  of  a  definite  con- 
flict between  the  new  truths  of  science 
and  the  old  truths  of  traditional 
Christianity.  The  latter  rest  on  a  his- 
torical foundation :  their  sources,  es- 
pecially the  inspired  books,  establish 
the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  fact 
of  Christ's  divine  mission  and  the  sul)- 
stance  of  His  message  to  the  world. 
Modern  criticism  questions  not  merely 
the  superstructure,  but  also  the  value 
of  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests. 
Similarly,  the  study  of  early  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  of  the  history  of 
dogma  and  the  new  science  of  compar- 
ative religion,  provided  arguments  by 
which  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  faith 
— its  essential  sameness  down  through 
the  centuries — was  assailed.  Scholars 
began  to  trace  our  dogmas  and  reli- 
gious practices  to  pagan  sources  or 
pagan  inspiration.  Traditional  meth- 
ods of  apologetics  appeared  to  be  out 
of  date  against  these  new  lines  of  at- 
tack. 

Philosophy  furnished  another  basis 
for  criticism  of  Catholic  dogma.  Here- 
tofore philosophy  had  busied  itself  with 
finding  a  rational  basis  for  revealed 
dogma,;  and  though  the  philosophical 
schools  sometimes  differed  from  one 
another  in  their  conclusions,  they  near- 
ly all  accepted  the  same  fundamental 
principles.  In  particular,  they  admit- 
ted the  capacity  of  human  reason  to 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  objective  truth 
— to  know  not  merely  facts  of  experi- 
ence, but  truths  of  the  metaphysical 
order  as  well.  The  nineteenth  century 
brought  about  a  change  in  this  respect. 
On  the  eve  of  Modernism,  the  philo- 
sophical schools  took  their  inspiration 
mostly  from  Kant  and  Comte ;  and  the 
logical  outcome  was  wide-spread  un- 
belief. Kant  himself  had  endeavored 
to  save  religion  by  giving  it  a  subjec- 
tive basis ;  even  if  pure  reason  can  tell 
us  nothing  about  God,  yet  practical 
reason  bids  us  accept  His  existence  and 


attributes.  Positivism  likewise,  while 
making  humanitarianism  a  substitute 
for  religion,  nevertheless  left  an  open- 
ing for  religion  by  its  recognition  of 
facts,  including  the  fact  of  the  individ- 
ual's  religious  needs  and  experiences. 
Thus,  what  philosophj^  had  taken  a- 
way  with  one  hand,  it  seemed  to  have 
given  back  with  the  other.  But  if  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  were 
to  rest  on  the  basis  supplied  by  the  new 
philosophy,  and  if  it  were  to  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  findings  of  the 
higher  critics,  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
constructed— the  antiquated  element 
must  be  separated  from  that  which  was 
adaptable  to  the  new  truth.  The  at- 
tempts made  to  rejuvenate  the  faith  on 
those  lines  resulted  in  the  Modernist 
crisis. 

The  new  apologetic  proposed  by 
Modernism  dissociated  the  faith  from 
the  historical  and  philosophical  found- 
ations, which  had  hitherto  provided 
the  motives  of  credibility.  In  the  new 
defence  of  Catholicism,  the  same  person 
might  be  a  rationalist  or  an  agnostic  as 
a  man  of  science,  and  a  believing  Cath- 
olic as  a  man  of  faith.  Needless  to  say 
faith  was  given  a  new  meaning  in  this 
context;  and  the  dogmas,  accepted  on 
this  new  kind  of  faith,  were  accepted 
as  true  in  quite  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  Church  holds  them 
to  be  true.  Faith  was  no  longer  an  in- 
tellectual assent  given  to  an  objective 
truth  on  the  authority  of  God  reveal- 
ing; it  was  merely  a  spontaneous  in- 
stinct or  sentiment  of  the  heart.  In 
every  soul,  according  to  this  new 
theory,  there  is  a  "  need  of  the  divine ' ' 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  sentiment 
of  faith  or  religion,  stretching  out  to- 
wards God  as  its  object.  The  religious 
sentiment  is  a  form  of  life,  and  is  ex- 
plained entirely  by  man's  nature — by 
"vital  immanence,"  as  the  Modernists 
expressed  it.  The  intellect,  working 
on  this  religious  sentiment  and  on  such 
religious  experiences  as  may  come  to 
the  individual  in  question,  elaborates  a 
formula  of  faith,  which  grows  in  time 
into  a  system  of  dogmas.  The  dogmas 
thus  created  by  the  intellect  have  a 
symbolic   and    practical   truth,    in   as 
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much  as  they  serve  to  satisfy  the  reli- 
gious needs  of  the  individual ;  but  they 
need  not  be  true  in  the  objective  sense 
in  which  the  Church  understands  them. 
The  Church  itself  is  the  product  of 
the  religious  needs  of  the  collectivity  of 
individuals;  and  its  role,  whether  in 
the  domain  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline, 
is  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  its  members. 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  the 
faith  is  continually  developing  under 
the  influence  of  the  religious  needs  of 
the  faithful.  In  this  development  the 
authority  of  the  Church  represents  the 
conservative  force ;  the  individual 
Christian  represents  the  progressive 
force.  A  progressive  movement  like 
Modernism  must  therefore  expect  op- 
position from  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity— it  takes  time  for  the  progressive 
ideas  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the 
whole  body.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
progressive  element  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  enlightenment,  but  it  must 
show  patience  and  tact.  Above  all  it 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  the 
Church,  with  a  view  to  working  for 
the  gradual  modification  of  the  common 
consciousness. 

One  of  the  criticisms  levelled  at  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Modernist  writers  was  the  neglect  of 
this  duty.  Instead  of  breaking  with 
the  Church,  on  account  of  the  abuses 
with  which  they  found  fault,  Luther 
and  his  sympathizers  should  have  re- 
mained within  it,  and  used  their  in- 
fluence to  set  things  right.  This  was 
the  programme  which  the  Modernists 
themselves  proposed  to  adopt.  In  re- 
maining in  the  Church,  and  trying  to 
modify  its  beliefs ''from  within,  they  be- 
lieved they  were  acting  for  the 
Church's  good — even  though  the  eccles- 
iastical authority  thought  otherwise.  A 
convinced  and  enthusiastic  Modernist 
would  see  nothing  contrary  to  his  reli- 
gious principles  in  outwardly  accepting 
the  papal  encyclical,  in  order  to  avoid 
excommunication.  In  deceiving  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  he  believed  he 
was  doing  the  Church  a  kindness  in 
disguise.  This  policy  was  not  feasible, 
of     course,     on     a     large     scale.     The 


measures  taken  by  Pius  X  for  the 
detection  of  Modernist  leanings  were 
very  effective.  A  number  of  the  lead- 
ers also  threw  off  the  mask  voluntarily 
for  personal  reasons.  Of  those  who 
remained  at  their  post  within  the 
Church,  and  carried  out  the  Modernist 
programme  most  perseveringly,  Tur- 
mel  is  certainly  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample. 


The  "Liberal  Catholic  Church"  in  the 

u.  s. 

A  picture  in  the  N.  Y.  World-Tele- 
gram of  Jan.  23  reminded  those  who 
had  forgotten  the  fact,  that  there  exists 
in  this  country  a  "Liberal  Catholic 
Church"  with  a  liturgy  which  "shows 
a  decided  leaning  towards  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  Orient."  Incidentally,  the 
World-Telegram  gives  some  historical 
and  statistical  data  about  the  "Liberal 
Catholic  Church ' '  in  the  United  States, 
which  may  interest  our  readers  and 
which  we  shall,  therefore,  summarize 
briefl}''. 

The  "Liberal  Catholic  Church"  was 
brought  to  this  country  from  Europe 
in  1917.  Its  Orders  are  derived  from 
the  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Holland, 
which  seceded  from  Rome  in  1870  be- 
cause its  leaders  refused  to  accept  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  The 
immediate  link  with  the  Liberal  Cath- 
olics here  was  supplied  by  "Bishop" 
A.  H.  Mathew  of  England,  who  got  his 
orders  from  Utrecht.  The  discipline 
"permits  the  fullest  liberty  of  belief 
and  opinion"  and  makes  sacramental 
worship  the  center  of  all  activities. 
The  sect  admits  the  seven  Sacraments, 
but  makes  auricular  confession  option- 
al. Celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  neither 
enjoined  nor  forbidden.  The  sect  gives 
special  attention  to  methods  of  healing 
and  considers  itself  "Modernistic"  in 
holding  that  "the  form  of  religion 
should  keep  pace  with  human  growth 
and  enlightenment."  In  carrying  out 
the  sevenfold  ministry  of  the  Primitive 
Church  the  "Liberal  Catholic  Church" 
holds  that  it  is  "neither  Roman  Cath- 
olic nor  Protestant,  but  Catholic  sans 
phrase."     It  proclaims  itself  an  inde- 
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pendent  ecclesiastical  body,  although 
its  "presiding  bishop,"  Charles  Web- 
ster Leadbetter,  elected  in  1923,  is  an 
Englishman  residing  in  Australia.  The 
"bishops"  of  the  sect  in  the  U.  S.  are: 
Irving  Stagger  Cooper,  John  Moynihan 
Tettenier,  Charles  Hampton,  and  Ray 


Marshall  Wardall,  all  resident  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  There  are  four  parishes 
in  operation,  in  New  York  City,  be- 
sides the  pro-cathedral  under  construc- 
tion at  the  headquarters  of  the  sect, 
called  "The  Gateway,"  at  30  E.  60th 
Str. 


Educating  the  Child  at  Home 


Under  this  title  Fr.  Mario  Barbera, 
S.J.,  Editor  of  the  Roman  Civiltd  Cat- 
tolica,  recently  printed  in  that  maga- 
zine an  important  article  which  we 
condense  as  follows  for  the  benefit  of 
American  readers : 

A  distinguished  American  w-oman 
educator  who  came  to  Europe  last  year 
for  a  "Family  Education  Congress" 
held  at  Liege,  made  a  sojourn  after- 
Avards  in  Italy.  Naturally  she  made 
contacts  among  American  families  liv- 
ing abroad,  and  sought  their  ideas  and 
impressions  on  matters  educational  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  She  found  the 
situation  much  the  sam^e  as  in  her 
motherland,  where  nothing  is  valued 
if  it  is  not  "up-to-the-minute,"  and 
therefore  in  continuous  flow  and 
change ;  wdiere  the  form  and  theory  of 
pedagogy  are  particularly  esteemed, 
and  where  such  movements  as  behavior- 
ism, "progressive  education,"  and  the 
"scientific"  school  of  child-training 
flourish. 

The  anarchy  of  the  New  Education, 
active,  spontaneous,  untrammelled, 
self -directing,  would  place  children  on 
the  same  level  with  the  parents.  Pro- 
gressive education,  under  the  patron- 
age of  John  Dewey,  father  of  modern 
radical  pedagogy,  has  for  its  slogan, 
"Liberty,  personal  initiative,  no  dis- 
cipline imposed  by  adults."  Its  prin- 
ciples and  applications  may  be  judged 
by  such  epigrams  as  "The  American 
child  will  not  be  coerced ; "  "  The  devel- 
opment of  personality  requires  unlimit- 
ed expansion;"  "The  20tli-century 
child  should  not  be  subjected  to  anti- 
quated dogmas  and  outworn  creeds." 

Typical  of  the  pedagogical  mental- 
ity of  the  majority  of  American  public 
school  leaders  is  this  expression :  "It  is 
imperative  to  insist  upon  the  person- 


ality of  the  child  rather  than  on  the 
course  of  study.  Discipline  is  a  re- 
pression of  individuality,  hence  should 
be  banished.  .  .  In  all  schools  pediatric 
clinics  should  be  established,  which  pro- 
mote true  education  by  developing  the 
child 's  personality. ' ' 

Now,  it  is  quite  right  to  seek  ways 
of  aiding  the  child  to  overcome  his 
difficulties  by  ascertaining  the  cause ; 
but  it  is  perilous  to  subject  him  to 
psychiatric  experiments  in  clinics  tend- 
ing to  mechanize  the  work  of  education. 

These  so-called  Guidance  clinics, 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  the  guid- 
ing of  teachers  and  parents,  are  often 
conducted  by  materialists  more  or  less 
infatuated  with  the  wide-spread  theory 
labelled  Behaviorism  or  objective  psy- 
chology of  John  B.  Watson  and  Colum- 
bia LTniversity.  This  theory,  which 
treats  human  psychology  on  the  same 
level  w'ith  that  of  brutes,  does  not  rec- 
ognize soul  or  conscience,  but  only 
mechanical  behavior. 

Dr.  MacDougall,  strongly  criticising 
Behaviorism,  says  that  it  produces 
three  serious  evils,  namely,  the  idea 
that  religion  is  a  mere  illusion,  a  super- 
stition surviving  from  pre-scientific 
times;  the  persuasion  that  the  relation 
between  the  sexes  is  no  more  than  the 
satisfaction  of  sensuality,  wherefore 
Watson  predicts  the  abolition  of  mar- 
riage within  fifty  years;  the  mechan- 
ization of  human  life,  Avhich  is  believed 
to  be  the  essence  of  Americanism,  and 
as  such  is  feared  in  Europe.  He  trusts 
that  common  sense  will  sweep  away  a 
science  such  as  "imposes  annually  on 
thousands  of  young  students  the  nega- 
tion of  moral  responsibility,"  consid- 
ering it  as  a  superstition  now  to  be 
abolished. 
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But  the  worst  calamity  resulting 
from  modern  pedagogical  theory,  so  far 
as  experimental  psychology  and  psychi- 
atry are  concerned,  lies  in  displacing 
the  home  and  family  as  the  necessary 
and  natural  centre  of  early  education, 
in  favor  of  the  artificial  milieu  of  a 
school,  where  the  experimental  re- 
searches deemed  indispensable  to  ed- 
ucation may  be  carried  on. 

The  modern  science  of  experimental 
pedagogy  tends  to  assert  the  unfitness 
of  parents  as  educators,  hence  to  ex- 
clude, or  at  least  to  relegate  them  to 
a  secondary  plane  and  consign  the 
management  of  childhood  more  and 
more  to  the  public  school,  making  ed- 
ucation wholly  and  exclusively  a  func- 
tion of  the  State.  Parents  supinely 
adapt  themselves  to  this  condition  of 
inferiorit}^,  reconcile  themselves  with- 
out protest  to  the  diploma  of  incapacity 
decreed  them  by  "science,"  and  send 
their  children  at  a  tender  age  away 
from  home  to  nurseries,  infant  asylums, 
kindergartens,  now  becoming  wide- 
spread and  an  artificial  necessity. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  parents  are  really 
incapable,  impeded  as  they  are  by 
household  responsibilities ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  the  systematic  uni- 
versalization  of  the  infant  school  with- 
out destroying  the  fundamental  pivot 
on  which  the  family  hinges,  which  is 
education. 

This  mode  of  procedure  takes  the 
same  direction  as  the  scholastic  system 
of  communistic  Eussia,  where  newborn 
children,  virtually  made  outright 
orphans,  are  reared  in  nurseries  and 
infant  asylums.  And  unfortunately, 
in  the  pedagogical  sections  of  nearly 
all  modern  expositions  obtrusive  dis- 
play is  made  of  the  new  methods  of 
child-training.  Thus  in  a  recent  Bel- 
gian exposition  we  saw  a  hall  in  which, 
in  a  sort  of  cage  surrounded  by  network 
and  glass  (into  which  visitors  could 
look)  there  rolled  about  and  played  a 
number  of  urchins  about  one  year  old, 
in  charge  of  nurses.  It  gave  one  the 
impression  of  a  rabbit-warren. 

More  and  more  every  day  there  is 
being  insinuated  into  the  family  the 
idea  that   the  best  education  is  that 


given  outside  the  home  by  technically 
equipped  strangers.  Hence  many 
mothers,  without  any  real  necessity, 
send  their  children  away  from  home. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  true 
education  and  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  Creator  making  the  child's  initial 
education  the  responsibility  of  the  par- 
ents. 

To  check  this  ruinous  course,  to  re- 
store child-education  to  its  natural 
place,  and  to  hold  the  materialistic  and 
degrading  influence  of  Child  Guidance 
Clinics  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  fam- 
ily, that  distinguished  American  edu- 
cator. Miss  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  has. 
made  herself  an  ardent  and  disinter- 
ested champion  of  early  education 
within  the  home  and  through  the  action 
of  God's  appointed  custodian,  the 
mother.  For  this  purpose  she  has 
founded  the  National  League  of  Teach- 
er-Mothers and  endeavors  to  diffuse  its 
principles  and  practices  throughout 
English-speaking  lands. 

Miss  Lynch  holds  that  the  child 
should  be  educated  entirely  at  home,  at 
least  until  the  age  of  seven,  and  natur- 
ally under  the  authority  of  the  mother, 
who  should  also  instruct  him  in  the 
first  elements  of  book-lessons.  Thus, 
under  parental  influence  during  the 
age  that  is  most  tender  and  plastic,  the 
child  receives  the  best  and  most  endur- 
ing educational  formation.  Besides, 
the  very  fact  of  receiving  instruction 
as  well  as  education  from  his  parents 
develops  and  confirms  the  sentiment 
of  esteem  which  the  child  naturally 
feels  for  his  teacher  as  teacher,  i.e.,  the 
source  of  knowledge,  thus  strengthen- 
ing parental  authority  and  consequent- 
ly the  educative  efficacy  of  their  work 
in  all  the  rest,  the  foundation  of  all 
education,  namely,  religious  feeling, 
respect  for  authority,  good  moral  hab- 
its, with  full  control  over  disorderly 
tendencies. 

Specifically  to  exhort,  encourage, 
direct,  and  help  mothers  in  their  work, 
Miss  Lynch  has  published  several  books 
and  a  great  number  of  pamphlets.  She 
does  not  pretend  to  have  made  new  dis- 
coveries or  invented  new  methods.    Her 
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one  aim  is  to  bring  mothers  back  to  a 
responsibility  which  is  theirs  by  nature, 
common  sense,  and  tradition. 

This  teacher-mother  work,  to  which 
Miss  Lynch  has  devoted  twenty  years, 
rests  on  two  axioms : 

1)  The  first  seven  years  are  funda- 
mentally^ decisive,  not  only  in  moral 
and  religious  education,  but  also  in 
intellectual  formation  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  manners  and  habits.  Hence  a 
child  that  is  sent  to  school  before  learn- 
ing to  obey,  to  pay  attention,  to  apply 
himself,  is  for  the  time  being  unteach- 


able.  No  school  can  entirely''  repair  the 
damage  wrought  by  wrong  training  or 
neglect  during  the  first  seven  vears  of 
life. 

2)  The  mother  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  educator  during  childhood; 
she  can  be  and  she  should  be  that,  and 
not  send  her  child  away  to  school  or 
to  an  infant-asylum. 

It  seems  impossible  to  produce  any- 
thing more  just  and  likewise  more 
simple  and  self-evident  than  Miss 
Lynch 's  work,  at  least  in  the  field  of 
ideals. 


Inside  Story  of  the  Roosevelt-Taft  Feud 


Major  Archie  Butt,  who  was  military 
aide  to  both  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Wm.  H.  Taft  during  their  presidental 
terms,  in  his  posthumous  collection  of 
letters,  recently  published  under  the 
title,  Taft  and  Roosevelt  (New  York : 
Doubleday,  Doran ) ,  tells  the  history  of 
the  beginning  of  the  feud  which  parted 
these  two  men  politically  and  sent  the 
Eepublican  party  into  exile  for  eight 
years.  His  letters  written  during  the 
Roosevelt  regime  were  published  some 
years  ago.  These  two  new  volumes  con- 
tain the  record  of  the  Taft  adminis- 
tration and  were  evidently  withheld 
by  the  writer's  literary  executor  until 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Taft. 

To  most  Americans  who  remember 
the  political  results  of  the  estrangement 
between  Taft  and  his  predecessor,  the 
story  of  the  progress,  as  told  by  Major 
Butt,  will  form  the  chief  interest  of 
these  volumes.  In  a  recent  life  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft  the  activities  of  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  James  R.  Garfield,  rein- 
forced by  lesser  politicians,  are  charged 
with  first  arousing  Roosevelt's  suspi- 
cion of  his  old  friend,  and  finally  awak- 
ening in  him  an  ambition  for  another 
presidental  term  upon  the  plausible 
plea  that  his  "policies"  were  being 
abandoned. 

The  story  at  best  is  not  a  pleasant 
one.  Butt's  way  of  telling  it,  as  it  de- 
veloped day  by  day,  carries  conviction 
that  the  narrative  is  that  of  a  man 
sincerely    distressed    by    the    growing 


enmity  between  two  idolized  statesmen. 
Great  as  was  his  affection  for  Roose- 
velt, he  does  not  disguise  the  pettiness 
of  some  of  that  statesman's  complaints. 
That  he  should  have  been  aggrieved  be- 
cause Taft  gave  equal  gratitude  to  his 
brother  with  Roosevelt  for  the  success 
of  his  political  life,  seems  incredible, 
but  the  record  is  clear.  That  there 
should  have  been  expectation  on  Roose- 
velt 's  part  that,  without  appeal  by  him, 
his  cabinet  would  be  held  practically 
intact  by  his  successor,  is  equally  amaz- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  im- 
mediate association  of  Taft,  upon  as- 
suming office,  with  a  group  of  men 
antagonistic  to  Roosevelt,  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  arouse  the  latter 's  sus- 
picion. Whatever  its  basic  reason,  the 
estrangement  is  shown  in  these  letters 
as  steadily  increasing,  running  like  the 
theme  of  a  Greek  tragedy  through  the 
whole  Taft  administration,  and  show- 
ing its  malign  head  at  the  most  unex- 
pected moments.  Major  Butt  was 
deeply  devoted  to  both  men,  and  in  his 
letters  holds  the  balance  level  so  far  as 
the  controversy  was  concerned.  Yet 
one  cannot  read  his  story  without  feel- 
ing that  Taft  did  all  that  was  consonant 
with  the  dignity  of  his  office  to  avoid 
the  break.  The  reader  will  feel,  too, 
that  Roosevelt  was  not  wholly  his  own 
master  in  the  matter,  but  was  worked 
upon  by  scheming  politicians,  his  sus- 
picions   and    jealousy    aroused,    and, 
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above  all,  his  ambition  stimulated  by 
individuals  seeking  their  own  ends. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  some 
of  the  messages  of  affection  and  sup- 
port sent  by  the  ex-President  to  his 
successor,  with  the  theory  that  he  had 
hardly  left  the  White  House  before 
he  planned  a  return.  To  accept  this 
theory  would  be  to  accuse  Mr.  Roosevelt 
of  almost  incredible  hypocrisy.  Yet 
Major  Butt  quotes  "Jimmie"  Sloan, 
the  secret  service  officer  who  guarded 
both  presidents,  as  saying  in  January, 
1910,  when  the  first  rumors  of  the  new 
Roosevelt  ambition  were  heard:  "Cap- 
tain, you  did  not  know  it,  and  no  one 
did,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  got  sore  on  the 
President  before  he  left  Washington. 
We  were  coming  back  from  a  walk  one 
night,  when  he  said,  turning  to  me, 
SJimmie,  I  may  have  to  come  back  in 
four  years  to  carry  out  my  policies.'  " 
And  on  a  later  occasion,  when  Roose- 
velt had  traveled  to  Beverly,  Mass., 
to  see  the  President,  Major  Butt  ''had 
just  been  saying  what  a  splendid  thing 
this  meeting  was  for  the  President; 
that  it  w^ould  give  the  lie  to  all  false 
reports  of  the  enmity  between  the  two 
men,  when  Jimmie  said  in  his  stoical 
way :  '  It  doesn  't  mean  anything  ...  I 
know  this  man  better  than  you  do.  He 
will  come  to  see  the  President  today 
and  bite  his  leg  off  tomorrow.'  " 

Not  long  after  this.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Meyer  reported  Roosevelt  as.  hav- 
ing said,  "Of  course  I  am  for  Will's 
nomination  and  reelection.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  it."  But  hardly 
had  this  cheering  news  reached  the 
W^hite  House,  when  a  newspaper  inter- 
view depicted  the  ex-President  in  quite 
a  different  attitude.  Major  Butt  quotes 
President  Taft  in  this  fashion : 

"When  I  read  of  the  interview  at 
Oyster  Bay  yesterday  I  showed  the 
report  of  it  to  Mrs.  Taft.  I  was  much 
amused  at  the  way  she  took  it.  She 
said:  'Well,  I  suppose  you  will  have 
to  fight  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  nomina- 
tion, and  if  you  get  it,  he  will  defeat 
you.  But  it  can't  be  helped.  If  pos- 
sible you  must  not  allow  him  to  defeat 
3^ou  for  the  renomination.     It  does  not 


make  much  difference  about  the  elec- 
tion.' " 

History  has  recorded  the  effect  of 
their  quarrel  on  the  election  of  1912. 
Speculation  as  to  what  might  have  been 
its  effect  on  the  history  of  the  world 
had  it  not  occurred,  and  had  Taft,  in- 
stead of  Wilson,  been  the  War  Presi- 
dent, is  interesting  but  not  profitable. 
Into  that  speculation  the  writer  of  these 
letters  could  not  enter,  for  Archie  Butt 
went  down  with  the  Titanic  before  the 
quarrel  of  his  two  idols  reached  its 
fatal  fulfillment. 


A  British  View  of  the  American 
Revolution 

The  American  War  of  Independence, 
by  Lt.-Col.  F.  E.  Whitton,  (Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co.)  is  one  of  the  most  ar- 
resting volumes  which  has  appeared  in 
recent  j-ears.  The  military  aspects  are 
given  greatest  emphasis.  As  the  author 
is  an  English  officer,  many  of  his  con- 
clusions are  startling  to  those  trained 
in  American  schools.  If  there  is  much 
in  the  chronicle  which  the  American 
can  read  with  smug  self-satisfaction, 
there  is  quite  as  much  that  he  would 
vastly  prefer  to  remain  hidden  in  the 
dark  and  dusty  corners  of  the  archives, 
for  instance,  of  the  routs  and  balls 
given  in  Philadelphia  when  just  beyond 
the  range  of  vision  Washington's  men 
were  starving  —  and  deserting  —  in 
large  numbers. 

The  American  Revolution  began,  ac- 
cording to  Col.  Whitton,  wdth  the  fall 
of  New  France,  since  that  gave  Eng- 
land's imperial  problems  a  new  and 
very  serious  aspect.  The  Indians  found 
themselves  able  to  organize  an  army 
under  a  leader,  as  Pontiac's  rebellions 
showed;  the  French  gave  every  indica- 
tion of  planning  a  new  attack  in  order 
to  regain  their  dominions  and  the  col- 
onies flatly  refused  to  tolerate  an  army 
of  defense  in  their  midst.  The  ensuing 
legislation  was  authoritative,  certainly ; 
whether  it  w^as  based  on  right  or  not, 
was,  as  Col.  Whitton  suggests,  another 
matter.  But  when  Parliament  felt 
that  the  colonies  were  challenging 
her  legal  ascendancy,   it  was  time  to 
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take  the  drastic  measures  which  fol- 
lowed. 

The  account  given  of  internal  con- 
ditions in  England  at  this  time  is  most 
interesting ;  the  land  crippled  with  debt 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  new-rich  prole- 
tariat. The  landed  interests  were  con- 
sistently against  America ;  the  mer- 
chants and  employers  were  friendly, 
particularly  those  who  had  had  a  share 
in  the  industrial  revolution  and  who 
desired  markets  for  their  surplus  prod- 
ucts. 

In  his  chapters  on  the  war  itself. 
Colonel  Whitton  writes  as  a  military 
expert,  and  few  there  are  who  will  chal- 
lenge the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 
Not  so  his  account  of  Gen.  Washington 
and  the  American  army.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Washington  flogging  not  only 
his  men,  but  also  his  officers,  in  order  to 
force  them  to  fight;  of  his  later  dejec- 
tion ;  of  his  abject  military  failures ; 
of  his  inability  to  conceive  any  cam- 
paign w^hich  would  take  the  war  from 
the  sea  and  put  it  back  on  land ;  his 
passive  ineptness  in  the  hands  of  fate, 
will  startle  many  readers.  As  an  army 
officer,  Colonel  Whitton  has  a  low  opin- 
ion of  the  American  militia  and  its 
officials.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  rigid 
discipline  of  Baron  von  Steuben,  he 
thinks  the  colonies  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  submission. 

The  war  was  as  badly  managed  at 
home  as  it  was  in  the  colonies.  Pitt 
was  called  to  the  helm,  but  he  did  not 
understand  the  changing  conditions 
and  was  a  futile  pilot.  AVashington 
was  at  the  same  time  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Americans.  Howe  was 
as  great  a  failure  as  Burgoyne,  whom 
Col.  Whitton  defends.  The  whole  vol- 
ume leaves  one  rather  at  a  loss  as  to 
who  finally  won  the  war,  but  the  closing 
sentence  contains  so  magnificent  a  trib- 
ute to  King  George  III  that  one  is 
tempted  to  accord  to  him  the  spiritual 
if  not  the  military  victory. 


Science  will  always  need  God  for  a 
witness,  but  God  doesn't  always  need 
science.  Faith  must  lead  the  greatest 
scientists  to  God  the  same  as  it  does 
the  little  child.— A.F.K. 


A  Freelance  Cat  Among  the 
Spiritistic  Pigeons 

In  a  new  book  entitled  "...  And 
After"  (London:  T.  Werner  Laurie) 
Mr.  H.  Denis  Bradley  reviews  his 
psychic  experiences  since  1925,  when 
his  previous  work  appeared.  He  de- 
clares that  he  is  not  a  Spiritist,  but 
merely  an  enquirer  seeking  ' '  incontest- 
able proofs  of  the  survival  of  man's 
spirit  after  death."  The  London 
Universe,  in  reviewing  this  volume, 
wonders  how  Bradley  reconciled  his 
personal  development  of  "voice  me- 
diumship"  with  his  statement  that  he 
remains  "a  Koman  Catholic,"  but 
gives  him  credit  for  acknowledging 
that  the  Church  is  wise  "in  not 
encouraging  indiscriminate  experi- 
ments". The  London  Catholic  paper 
admits  Mr.  Bradley's  impartiality  and 
says:  "He  exposes  ruthlessly  .  .  .  me- 
diums in  whom  he  had  reposed  confi- 
dence, and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  sections  of  the  work  is 
the  detailed  description,  illustrated  by 
many  finger-and-toe-and-elbow-print 
])hotographs,  of  the  manner  in  which, 
as  is  alleged,  Valiantine,  the  noted  me- 
dium, was  discovered  in  fraud." 

Bradley  has  no  use  for  Spiritism  (or 
Spiritualism,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it) 
as  a  religion.  "I  assert  deliberately," 
he  says,  "that  as  a  religion  it  is  a  farce. 
Tinpot  little  churches  are  being  erected 
all  over  the  country  .  .  .  dud  clairvoy- 
ants are  giving  banal  exhibitions  at 
their  church  services  under  the  blasphe- 
mous guise  of  spirituality  .  .  .  the  name 
of  God  is  dragged  into  abysmal  mud. 
Again :  "  I  have  no  respect  for  the  so- 
called  spiritualistic  churches,  based  on 
a  mushroom  foundation  of  sporadic 
phenomena.  Such  phenomena,  wheth- 
er true  or  false,  are  not  the  worship  of 
God,  and  do  not  supply  the  place  of  any 
serious  religion  or  historic  creed. 

The  Universe  concludes  its  review  of 
Bradley's  book  as  follows:  "But  the 
reader  should  not  be  misled  into  think- 
ing that  I\Ir.  Bradley  discourages  at- 
tempts at  spirit  communication  or  that, 
in  his  condemnation  of  much  that  he 
has  found  in  the  cult,  he  is  in  harmony 
on  general  principles  with  the  teach- 
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ings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  is  a 
freelance  cat  among  the  Spiritistic 
pigeons;  but  his  observations  have 
value. ' ' 


Are  We  "Priest-Ridden"  and 
If  So,  Why? 

To  The  Editor : 

Apropos  of  an  article  in  the  F.  R. 
for  January,  commenting  on  the 
"priest-ridden"  problem,  I  respect- 
fully invite  a  still  more  profound  ex- 
amination of  this  subject.  With  this 
end  in  view  I  ask :  Who  is  to  blame  ? 
What  is  the  cause  ? 

I  think  the  chief  cause  is  that  the 
Catholic  laity  as  a  whole  is  wrapped  in 
a  profound  lethargy  from  which  it  can- 
not be  aroused.  And  since  the  laity, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  is  apa- 
thetic to  educational,  social,  and  press 
activities,  the  clergy,  rather  than  see 
nothing  done,  takes  some  part  in  these 
spheres  of  activity.  And  since  the 
laity  is  conspicuous,  for  the  most  part, 
for  doing  nothing,  it  turns  out  that 
the  clergy  are  more  prominent  than  the 
laity.  But  can  the  clergy  be  blamed 
for  what  the  laity  fail  to  do?  Should 
the  clergy  follow  the  example  of  the 
laity,  and  likewise  do  nothing  1  In  the 
name  of  fairness  don 't  blame  the  clergy 
for  the  sins  of  the  laity. 

Doubtless  parish  priests  take  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  erection  and  financ- 
ing of  parochial  school  buildings,  as 
also  in  the  management  of  these 
schools.  But  I  scarcely  think  priests 
crave  any  monopoly  in  this  educational 
field.  Priests  do  this  work  because  no- 
body else  will  shoulder  the  responsibil- 
ity of  seeing  to  it  that  school  buildings 
and  school  equipment  are  paid  for,  or 
even  see  to  it  that  maintenance  costs 
are  met.  Incidentally,  religious  rather 
than  lay  teachers  are  more  frequently 
employed,  because  lay  teachers  cannot 
teach  for  the  salary  paid  religious.  If 
some  satisfactory  system  could  be  de- 
vised so  that  these  various  labors  done 
by  the  parish  priest  in  the  cause  of 
Catholic  education  could  be  shifted  to 
lay  management,  I  am  sure  that  most 
priests  would  heartily  welcome  the 
change. 


A  like  situation  exists  relative  to  the 
social  action  programme.  It  happens 
again  and  again  that  laymen  manifest 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  are 
apathetic  in  assuming  the  burdens  and 
financial  responsibility  of  this  leader- 
ship. It  matters  not  whether  it  be  an 
orphan  society,  a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
society,  or  some  other  kind  of  society 
for  a  religious  purpose,  unless  the  pas- 
tor, or  the  bishop,  .or  both,  get  behind 
the  move  and  do  a  giant's  share  of  the 
work,  the  probabilities  are  that  such 
social  action  movements  will  die  of 
inanition.  By  w^ay  of  parenthesis  it 
might  be  noted  that  there  is  more  than 
one  expensive  club  house  now  heavily  in 
debt,  built  for  some  phase  of  social  ac- 
tion, the  responsibilities  of  whose  debt 
the  laymen  concerned  would  like  to 
shift  to  some  parish  priest  or  to  the 
bishop. 

As  far  as  the  Catholic  press  is_  con- 
cerned, even  priests  do  only  too  little ; 
yet  laymen,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, do  less.  But  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  the  indifference  of  the 
laity  to  the  press  be  laid  on  the  clergy. 
All  admit  we  need  a  vigorous  and  fear- 
less Catholic  press.  But  the  laity,  for 
the  most  part,  prefer  to  remain  cold 
and  apathetic— wrapped  in  a  lethargy 
of  indifference  that  is  unparalleled 
among  the  monstrosities  of  the  age.  By 
way  of  exception,  I  am  sure  that  all 
interested  in  the  Catholic  press  point 
with  pride  to  the  Editor  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  how  laymen  may  work  for  the 
press. 
Louisville,  Ky.  (Rev.)  Jos.  A.  Newman 


As  one  of  the  pessimists  sees  it,  the 
country  just  now,  along  with  a  good 
five-cent  cigar,  needs  a  real  economist 
to  point  the  way  out  of  the  depression. 

It  takes  a  financial  acrobat  to  "bal- 
ance" his  books  these  days. — A.F.K. 


In  spite  of  our  country  spending  two- 
billion  dollars  on  education  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  ginks  peddling  that  bogus 
K.  of  C.  oath  again  this  summer. 
—A.F.K. 
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St.  Luke  and  the  Ikons — Revival  of 
an  Ancient  Controversy 

The  recent  report  that  a  monk  has 
discovered  an  ikon  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  attributed  to  St.  Lnke  the 
Evangelist  in  a  monastery  near  Trebi- 
zond  (Asia  Minor)  has  revived  an 
ancient  controversy.  A  well-known 
Italian  student  of  Christian  literature, 
Enrico  Valdata,  has  published  a  letter 
in  which  he  says  that  St.  Luke  never 
was  a  painter  and  that  the  tradition 
which  makes  him  a  painter,  as  the 
French  scholar  Giradon  has  proved, 
cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
10th  century. 

Another  scholar,  Canon  Poggi,  re- 
minds him  that  there  is  a  record  of 
much  earlier  date,  that  of  Theodore, 
reader  in  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  argues  that  Theodore,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  had  recorded 
that  the  Empress  Eudocia,  who  died 
in  Jerusalem  in  460  and  was  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II,  sent 
from  Jerusalem  to  his  sister-in-law, 
Pulcheria,  an  ikon  of  the  Mother 
of  Jesus  painted  by  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

To  this  Signor  Valdata  objects:  (1) 
that  the  age  in  which  Theodore  lived 
is  uncertain,  because  some  represent 
him  as  having  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Philippicus  (711-713),  three 
centuries  after  the  incident  of  his  story, 
about  which,  therefore,  he  could  speali 
but  vaguely;  (2)  that  the  Empress 
Eudocia,  in  those  writings  of  hers 
which  are  preserved,  never  mentions 
"any  ikon  of  Luke  the  Evangelist  sent 
by  herself  to  Constantinople,  so  that 
the  information  of  Theodore  seems 
rather  doubtful;  (3)  that  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  who  first  stated  that  Luke  came 
from  Antioch,  does  not  say  a  word 
about  his  being  a  painter.  All  records 
speak  of  Luke  as  a  physician,  none  as  a 
painter.  Therefore,  the  story  of  Theo- 
dore, even  admitting  that  he  lived  in 
the  sixth  century,  cannot  be  credited. 

How  can  the  tradition  which  was 
formed  after  the  10th  century  be  ex- 
plained ?  According  to  Signor  Valdata 
it  was  the  result  of  an  equivocation.    In 


the  ninth  century  there  lived  in  Flor- 
ence a  painter  named  Luke,  who  on 
account  of  his  religious  fervor  was 
called  the  Saint.  The  pictures  of 
"Luke  the  Saint"  were  afterwards  er- 
roneously attributed  to  St.  Luke.  A 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  and  two 
other  pictures  which  are  in  Bologna 
and  Venice,  were  for  a  long  time  at- 
tributed to  the  Evangelist,  until  an 
Italian  writer  of  the  18th  century, 
quoted  by  Signor  Valdata,  proved  that 
they  were  the  work  of  the  Florentine 
painter,  "Luke  the  Saint." 


The  Texas  K.  of  C.  History  Project 

Such  of  our  friends  and  supporters 
as  took  note  of  what  the  last  October 
issue  (p. 226)  of  the  F.  R.  said  about 
"A  History  of  the  Franciscan  Mis- 
sions in  Texas"  will  doubtless  w^ant  to 
know  whether  the  project  has  been 
launched.  For  this  reason,  let  me 
present  a  bit  of  first-hand  information. 

After  reading  the  official  Report  of 
the  meeting  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
last  November,  by  the  Texas  Knights 
of  Columbus  Historical  Commission, 
one  of  our  friends  wrote  in  part : 
"What  impresses  me  most  in  this  Re- 
port is  that  the  Knights  in  Texas  seem 
to  mean  business  and  that  they  are 
determined  to  go  ahead  with  this 
work."  I  can  assure  this  friend  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  work  that 
this  impression  is  correct.  The  proj- 
ect is  well  under  way  and  practically 
all  my  time  is  devoted  to  its  eventual 
completion.  But  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er, as  planned  at  first,  the  entire  his- 
tory can  be  finished  by  1936.  The 
source  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  Era  of  Texas  history  are  so 
numerous  that  it  will  very  probably 
take  a  longer  time  to  wade  through 
them  and  put  in  form  the  thrilling 
story  they  have  to  tell.  But  a  good 
beginning  has  already  been  made.  The 
four  centuries  of  the  Spanish  Era  are 
tentatively  blocked  off  into  four  large 
periods.  For  the  first  of  these  periods, 
which  extends  from  1519  to  1694  and 
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that  will  take  up  the  first  volume,  I 
am  at  preseut  gathering  and  assorting 
the  primary'  sources  in  the  shape  of 
photostat  manuscripts  and  transcripts. 
These  sources  are  stored  away  in  two 
local  archives ;  viz.,  the  one  at  the  State 
University  of  Texas  and  the  other  at 
St.  Edward's  University.  Both  these 
institutions  are  offering  every  facility 
and  courtesy  towards  making  this  re- 
search work  comparatively  light  and 
pleasant.  By  Easter  I  hope  to  be 
through  with  these  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries for  the  first  volume  and  by 
the  end  of  May  the  story  of  the  early 
approaches  and  contacts  will  probably 
be  finished.  Naturally,  the  bulk  of  the 
first  volume  will  comprise  the  series  of 
expeditions  into  Eastern  Texas  in  con- 
nection Avith  La  Salle's  venture,  the 
contact  with  Texas  from  El  Paso  after 
the  New  Mexico  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680, 
and  the  first  serious  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Spain  to  occupy  by  missions 
and  settlements  what  is  now  Eastern 
Texas.  If  all  goes  well,  the  first  volume 
will  be  ready  for  the  printer  by  this 
time  next  year. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
farther  one  gets  into  this  portion  of 
American  Church  History,  the  more 
one  realizes  how  sadly  it  has  been 
neglected  by  our  Catholic  historians 
and  how  great  is  our  debt  to  those 
non-Catholic  historians  who  have  done 
such  scholarly  pioneer  work  in  this 
great  field  of  American  history. 

Francis  Borgia  Steck,   O.F.M. 
Austin,  Tex. 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


How  some  Protestant  ministers  make 
use  of  the  confessional,  or,  rather,  an 
imitation  of  it,  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
their  sick,  worried,  penitent,  and  dis- 
couraged parishioners,  may  be  seen 
from  a  recent  volume.  The  Clinic  of  a 
Cleric,  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Cameron. 
Confession  corresponds  to  a  real  and 
deep-seated  need  of  human  nature,  but 
the  impartial  reader  will  lay  down 
this  book  convinced  that  there  is  no 
real  substitute  for  it  in  any  so-called 
clinic,  for  the  secret  of  its  efficacy  lies 
in  the  sacramental  character  of  Pen- 
ance as  instituted  by  Christ. 


Father  Joseph  Braun,  S.J.,  the  noted 
German  archaeologist  and  liturgist,  in 
a  work  of  700  pages,  just  published, 
on  "The  Character  and  Development 
of  Christian  Sacred  Utensils,"  devotes 
180  pages  to  the  chalice  used  by  our 
Lord  at  the  Last  Supper  and  inciden- 
tally discusses  the  claims  made  for  the 
so-called  Antioch  Chalice,  over  which 
much  ado  has  been  made  in  the  press 
during  the  last  few  years.  This  chalice 
is  at  present  in  the  Kouchakij  collec- 
tion in  New  York  City.  Dr,  Eisen, 
in  a  much  remarked  monograph,  has 
tried  to  prove  that  it  was  the  chalice 
actually  used  at  the  Last  Supper.  He 
ascribes  the  ornamentation  to  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  second  century.  Fr. 
Braun  rejects  this  contention  and  says 
that  "only  a  lack  of  archaeological 
knowledge  and  insufficient  acquain- 
tance with  antique  Christian  iconog- 
raphy could  attribute  the  chalice  to 
that  century."  If  it  is  genuine  at 
all — which  there  is  reason  to  doubt — 
the  Antioch  Chalice,  in  Fr.  Braun 's 
opinion,  must  be  the  product  of  a  much 
later  age,  probably  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Our  readers  are  referred  to  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  F.  R. 
some  vears  ago. 


Sir  Frederick  Kenyon  reports  in  the 
London  Times  that  a  number  of  impor- 
tant manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Bible 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  Egypt. 
Some  of  them  are  dated  by  the  style 
of  the  handwriting  as  belonging  to  the' 
early  part  of  the  third  century.  One 
interesting  feature  about  them  is  that 
they  are  stitched  together  and  are  not 
in  the  form  of  rolls.  No  Bible  manu- 
scripts of  such  an  early  date  have 
hitherto  been  known  in  this  form.  The 
Old  Testament  fragments  are  of  great 
antiquarian  interest,  but  the  New  Tes- 
tament portions  are  more  important, 
as  they  belong  to  periods  earlier  than 
the  earliest  previously  known,  the  Co- 
dex Vaticanus  and  the  Codex  Aleph. 
In  Dr.  Kenyon 's  opinion  the  text  which 
these  papyri  represent  is  nearer  the 
Ferrar  group  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
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than  the  Bezae  and  Western  group. 
Dr.  Mingana  in  an  interview  says  that 
the  fact  that  these  manuscripts  are 
written  on  paper  folded  in  quire,  and 
not  upon  rolls,  strengthens  the  theory 
that  there  were  books  bound  in  quires 
before  the  third  centurv. 


Sir  Richard  Terry,  choirmaster  at 
Westminster  Cathedral,  London,  and 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  revival 
of  Church  music,  has  summed  up  his 
experience  as  organist  and  choirmaster 
in  The  Music  of  the  Roman  Rite:  A 
Manual  for  Choirmasters  (Burns, 
Gates  &  AVashbourne).  In  his  opening 
chapter  he  expounds  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Catholic  church  music,  its 
claim  upon  our  allegiance  and  its  artis- 
tic value.  But  the  bulk  of  the  volume 
is  essentially  practical.  The  choir- 
master will  find  excellent  advice  on 
choosing  and  training  his  choristers, 
while  a  complete  guide  to  all  musical 
functions — daily  offices,  pontifical 
functions,  occasional  offices,  Holy  Week 
• — should  spare  him  much  anxiety  and 
worry  on  special  occasions.  Reflections 
on  congregational  singing  and  on  the 
exercise  of  tact  in  conforming  with  re- 
cent regulations  will  be  of  considerable 
help  to  many  who  are  experiencing 
difficulties  in  smaller  churches.  For 
the  organist  there  is  much  sound  ad- 
vice on  the  correct  use  of  his  instrument 
according  to  the  liturgical  spirit,  es- 
pecially in  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Chant.  Next  the  reader  is  given  a  valu- 
able conspectus  of  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation from  the  Council  of  Trent  on- 
wards, and  the  documents  of  Pope  Pius 
X  and  the  present  Holy  Father  in  full. 
As  Sir  Richard  points  out,  this  con- 
spectus proves  that,  so  far  from  the 
legislation  of  Pius  X  being  "a  bolt 
from  the  blue,"  it  was  really  a  reiter- 
ation of  well-established  principles.  A 
final  chapter  treats  of  the  English 
School  of  Church  Music. 


The  Pathfinder  (Washington,  D.C., 
No.  1988,  page  16)  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  President  Hoover  is  not 
a  Freemason. 


Etudes  (Paris)  in  its  edition  of  Nov. 
20  devotes  an  article  to  "the  strange 
events  at  B^quioga,"  i.e.,  alleged  ap- 
paritions of  Our  Lady  of  Dolours  to 
some  children  on  a  hill  in  the  Basque 
country  of  Spain.  Day  after  day  last 
summer  the  "vision"  was  seen,  and 
before  long  immense  crowds  flocked 
to  Esquioga,  as  many  as  20,000  in  a 
single  day.  The  "vision"  was  never 
seen  by  the  whole  crowd,  but  by  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  individuals, 
men,  women,  and  children.  All  declar- 
ed that  it  was  the  Sorrowful  Mother, 
robed  in  black,  pale  and  weeping ;  but 
there  are  important  variations  in  the 
accounts.  The  Etudes  writer  describes 
his  own  visit  and  what  he  saw — a  vast 
crowd,  all  at  high  tension,  some  crying 
out  aloud  as  if  they  saw  a  vision,  others 
falling  into  ecstasy,  and  so  forth.  He 
says:  "This  immense  nervous  tension 
of  thousands  of  people  creates  an  at- 
mosphere which  affects  the  most  in- 
different. One  feels  mysterious  forces 
at  work,  which  are  perhaps  purely 
human,  but  in  any  case  exceptional.  If 
it  is  only  a  case  of  collective  halluci- 
nation, it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  that  has  yet  occurred." 
The  popular  interpretation  is  that  the 
apparitions  are  an  evident  sign  of  the 
assistance  of  Christ  and  His  Mother  in 
the  imminent  persecution. 


Mr.  Simon  A.  Baldus,  managing  ed- 
itor of  the  Extension  Magazine,  who 
made  a  reputation  for  himself  as  an 
economic  writer  some  years  ago  by  his 
book.  The  Netv  Capitalism,  in  a  pamph- 
let on  War  Belts  and  Their  Redemp- 
tion, just  published  and  distributed  to 
the  trade  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Meier,  64 
W.  Randolph  Str..  Chicago,  III,  sug- 
gests as  a  solution  to  the  problem  thus 
indicated,  that  the  principal  of  the 
war  debts  be  paid  by  the  various 
nations  concerned,  but  the  interest  re- 
mitted all  around.  He  believes  that 
what  he  calls  the  Interest  Remission 
Plan,  if  applied  with  energy  and  pru- 
dence, will  rout  Old  Man  Depression 
and  have  a  tendency  to  restore  the 
badly  shaken  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  he  predicts  that  the  fiscal  features 
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of  the  plan,  if  sensibly  administered, 
"will  rehabilitate  many  bonds  and  se- 
curities, inherently  of  a  high  class,  but 
at  present  fallen  to  a  low  estate. ' '  The 
suggestion  seems  worth  discussing  by 
those  who  have  expert  knowledge  in 
economic  and  financial  matters.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  bring  the  inter- 
estingly written  pamplet  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  readers. 


In  No.  51  of  the  Bombay  Examiner 
we  find  a  touching  pen-picture  of  Pere 
Drouard  de  Lezey,  who  had  charge  of 
a  leprosary  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Fuji, 
and  whose  death  was  reported  not  long 
ago.  For  thirteen  years  he  consoled, 
in  this  refuge  for  the  afflicted,  many 
members  of  the  most  distinguished  Jap- 
anese families.  He  belonged  to  a 
French  noble  family,  and  he  retained 
all  the  manners  of  the  noblesse.  He 
exercised  a  marvellous  power  as  a  con- 
soler over  the  stricken  lepers.  He  often 
said :  "  A  leprosary  must  not  be  a  pris- 
on." Consequently  he  strove  to  instill 
an  interest  in  gardening  and  agricul- 
tural work  amongst  the  lepers.  He 
also  provided  amusement  for  the  suf- 
ferers, and  encouraged  them  to  organ- 
ise plays,  for  which  the  preparation  of 
costumes  and  scenery  gave  them  pleas- 
ure. This  saintly  priest  met  death  with 
absolute  joy.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  writing  to  a  nun,  he  told  her  that 
he  would  like  to  give  her  one  little  word 
of  advice,  and  that  was  to  be  ever  joy- 
ful in  God's  service,  no  matter  what 
may  happen.  He  concluded  with  the 
words :  ' '  The  slightest  gloominess  to- 
wards God  has  always  displeased  me. 
Offer  God  enthusiastic  homage — the 
homage  of  a  soul  which  unceasingly 
entertains  a  confiding,  joyful,  loving 
spirit. ' ' 


Father  Delattre  of  the  Society  of  the 
White  Fathers,  who  died  in  Tunis  at 
the  age  of  82,  was  famed  for  his  ex- 
cavations at  Carthage.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  known  French  archaeologists 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  Due  to  his  per- 
sonal explorations,  many  hundreds  of 
stone  fragments  of  the  Christian  era  of 
Carthage,   dating  from  the  second  to 


the  seventh  centuries,  Avere  uncovered. 
In  his  student  days  in  France,  Father 
Delattre  had  become  interested  in  the 
Christian  history  of  Carthage.  It  was 
his  theory  that  there  had  been  a  Catho- 
lic order  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
Carthage  before  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century. 
His  ten  years  of  exploration,  from  1904 
to  1914,  confirmed  this  belief.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1915,  Father 
Delattre  recounted  the  details  of  these 
explorations  under  the  title  of  ' '  Carth- 
age, Land  of  the  Virgin.  Ten  Years  of 
Explorations. ' '  He  noted  that  he  had 
found  more  than  250  metal  neck  orna- 
ments carved  with  religious  symbols, 
about  100  of  which  represented  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  He  also  uncover- 
ed fragments  of  religious  statues  mod- 
eled from  a  hardened  clay  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Christ. 


The  Bombay  Examiner  (Vol.  82, 
No.  52)  comments  on  an  important 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Gandhi  to  the 
Protestant  British  Missionary  Socie- 
ties. It  is  the  most  explicit  statement 
the  Mahatma  has  ever  issued  concern- 
ing his  attitude  towards  Christianity 
and  shows  that  his  hostility  to  the 
Christian  missions  has  a  theological 
motive  at  the  back  of  it.  That  motive 
is  to  defend  Hinduism  against  a  re- 
ligion which  attempts  to  supplant  it. 
The  Rev.  W.  Paton,  who  presided  over 
the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Gandhi  spoke, 
said  in  conclusion  that  the  issue  be- 
tween the  Mahatma  and  the  Christian 
missionary  movement  lay  much  deeper 
than  was  sometimes  supposed,  and  had 
to  do  with  something  which  was  funda- 
mental in  Christianity.  That  "some- 
thing ' '  is  Christianity 's  claim  to  be  the 
true  religion  for  the  whole  of  mankind, 
which  must  therefore  be  "preached  to 
all  nations."  Mr.  Gandhi  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  benefits  which  Chris- 
tian missionaries  have  brought  to  India, 
but  objects  to  their  efforts  to  "make 
India  change  her  faith."  In  other 
words,  he  is  willing  to  tolerate  mission- 
aries, provided  they  not  only  do  no 
missionary  work  in  the  strict  sense  of 
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Christianity  from  their  scheme  of  ac- 
tivity. 


We  again  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Catholic  Dramatic  Move- 
ment and  its  activities.  This  organiza- 
tion is  putting  up  a  heroic  struggle 
for  "Catholic  Action  on  the  Catholic 
Stage."  It  is  one  of  those  necessary 
ventures  that  we  cannot  consider 
wholly  idealistic  simply  because  of  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  it  faces. 
To  all  parishes  conducting  dramatic  ac- 
tivities we  commend  the  Catholic  Dra- 
matic Movement  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  M.  Helfen,  Briggsville, 
Wisconsin.  One  of  its  recent  leaflets 
contains  a  ''white  list"  of  current  plays 
for  Catholic  stages  that  should  be  in- 
valuable to  the  harassed  director  of 
parish  dramatics. 


The  Catholic  Institute  for  Higher 
Studies,  called  into  being  by  Cardinal 
Bourne  of  Westminster  (London),  has 
been  commented  upon  before,  but  its 
importance  and  possibilities  are  so 
great  that  we  American  Catholics 
should  follow  its  development  closely. 
Only  thus  can  we  hope  to  arouse  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  leaders  the 
conviction  that  a  similar  undertaking 
is  necessary  in  America.  The  English 
Institute  has  engaged  four  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  Great  Britain  as  its 
first  staff  of  lecturers:  Dr.  Arendzen, 
Fr.  D'Arcy,  S.J.  (whose  philosophical 
writings  place  him  in  the  forefront  of 
neo-Scholastic  thinkers),  Fr.  Philip 
Hughes,  and  Fr.  John  Baptist  Reeves, 
O.P.  To  win  the  diploma  of  the  Insti- 
tute, students  must  pass  in  both  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy  and  either  in  his- 
tory or  Sacred  Scripture.  As  the 
governing  body  is  determined  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard,  it  may  safely  be 
prophesied  that  before  long  a  diploma 
from  this  Institute  will  be  a  highly 
coveted  honour.  The  lectures  are  given 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days, from  6  to  9  P.M.,  in  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society's  building.  The  first 
term  began  October  19th  and  ended 
December  18th,  1931.    Let  us  hope  that 


similar  institutes  will  be  established  in 
other  countries  and  that  an  inter- 
change of  scholars  and  lecturers  will 
become  possible.  The  Catholic  Insti- 
tute for  Higher  Studies  holds  greater 
promises  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  than  perhaps  any  other  purely 
human  agency. 


E.  Boyd  Barrett,  the  ex-Jesuit,  now 
a  professional  psychoanalyst,  has  re- 
edited  and  revised  his  little  book, 
Sf)-ength  of  the  Will.  Considering  his 
recent  escapades,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  he  has  "prescinded  from  the 
religious  aspects,  and  even  from  the 
moral  aspects,  of  the  problem  of  train- 
ing the  will."  By  a  strange  irony,  Mr, 
Barrett's  revised  book  is  criticized  by 
a  Liberal  Protestant  review,  the  Chris- 
tian Century  (Vol.  XLIX  No.  5),  for 
the  reason  that,  when  such  eminent 
physicians  as  Dr.  Wm.  Brown  of  Lon- 
don and  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  of  Boston 
(both  non-Catholics,  by  the  way)  insist 
upon  the  therapeutic  value  of  religion, 
it  is  strange  to  find  an  erstwhile  theo- 
logian that  can  ignore  this  important 
factor. 


American  Catholics,  upon  whom  the 
major  burden  of  the  Church's  mission- 
ary activities  has  fallen  of  late  and  will 
probably  continue  to  fall  for  some  time 
to  come,  will  be  interested  in  a  splendid 
monthly  magazine,  the  Fu  Jen  News 
Letter,  a  product  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Peking.  It  is  printed  en- 
tirely in  English.  In  the  current 
number,  the  Abbe  Henri  Breuil,  dis- 
tinguished scientist  and  recent  visitor 
to  the  University,  writes  interestingly 
on  "The  Human  Remains  and  Arte- 
facts Found  At  Chou-K  'ou-Tien. ' '  He 
rehabilitates  the  caveman  and  proves 
that  our  earliest  known  ancestor  was 
a  cultured  human  being,  "not  a  half- 
human  half-simian  creature,  who 
wasn't  quite  decided  what  he  wanted  to 
be. ' '  And  there  are  many  other  inter- 
esting articles,  among  them  an  edi- 
torial appreciation  entitled,  "A  Bilin- 
gual Text  in  Logic".  Dr.  G.  B.  0 'Toole, 
is  the  author  of  this  text,  which  Pro- 
fessor Ignatius  Ying,  a  native  priest, 
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has  translated  into  Chinese.  A  spec- 
imen page  with  the  English  and  Chi- 
nese is  printed  in  parallell  columns. 


H.  E.  Wortham  in  his  biography  of 
King  Edward,  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Cape,  gives  considerable  space 
to  the  rumor  that  the  King  became  a 
Catholic  before  he  died.  Mr.  Wortham, 
who  is  not  a  Catholic,  concludes  that 
there  was  no  formal  reception  of  the 
King,  but  thinks  it  "not  devoid  of 
probability"  that,  during  the  last  ten 
hours  of  his  life,  either  with  or  without 
the  presence  of  Father  Cyril  Forster, 
the  King  made  the  acts  of  faith  and 
penitence  that  a  person  unable  for  any 
reason  to  be  formally  received  would 
be  instructed  to  make.  After  the  King 
had  "lapsed  into  unconsciousness," 
says  Mr.  Wortham,  "the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ....  came  to  the  palace  at 
half-past  nine  and  said  the  last  prayer 
by  the  King's  bedside  one  minute  be- 
fore he  died. "  As  to  the  facts  on  which 
rumors  were  based,  they  are  these :  the 
late  Father  Forster  of  St.  Peter's, 
Pastor  of  the  Catholics  on  the  Bucking- 
ham Palace  Staff,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassell,  who  be- 
came a  Catholic  before  his  own  death, 
and  who  was  the  last  person  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  King,  ten  hours  be- 
fore he  died.  The  rumor  that  after 
that  a  Catholic  priest  was  seen  to  leave 
the  King's  apartment  has  never  been 
substantiated. 


Dr.  George  Herbert  Betts,  who  has 
done  useful  service  in  the  past  by  the 
simple  process  of  asking  questions  of 
Protestant  church  leaders  and  tabulat- 
ing the  answers,  this  time  chose  three 
hundred  attendants  at  a  conference  to 
consider  The  Character  Outcome  of 
Present-Day  Religion  (The  Abington 
Press).  He  asked  these  three  hundred 
church  leaders  only  two  questions, 
namely:  (1)  "Do  our  churches  today 
teach  and  preach  a  religion  that  can 
effectively  influence  conduct  and  char- 
acter?" (2)  "Why  is  not  religion 
showing  more  effect  on  conduct  and 
character?"  Only  28  per  cent  of  the 
ministers  answered  the  first  question  in 


the  affirmative,  while  45  per  cent  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  and  27  per  cent 
qualified  their  answers.  The  only  high- 
er percentage  of  those  who  felt  sure 
that  present-day  religion  is  not  effec- 
tively influencing  conduct  and  charac- 
ter, was  found  among  the  laymen,  of 
whom  exactly  50  per  cent  gave  an 
unqualified  no.  The  discussions  ap- 
pended to  some  of  the  answers  are  more 
interesting  than  -the  answers  them- 
selves. The  Christian  Century  of 
Chicago,  an  interdenominational  Prot- 
estant journal,  plainly  sees  the 
alarming  lesson  of  this  inquiry,  for  it 
says  (Vol.  XLIX,  No.  5):  "If  it  is 
true,  as  a  majority  of  these  church 
leaders  seem  to  think,  that  religion  is 
not  among  the  effective  agencies  for 
character  formation  these  days,  where 
does  the  Church  go  from  here?"  In 
other  words,  what  reason  have  the 
modern  Protestant  churches  for  exist- 
ing? It  is  a  timely  and  pertinent 
query. 


"The  Listener"  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script comments  favorably  on  the  work 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  in  getting  up  a  linguistic  at- 
las of  the  United  States  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  many  supposed 
"localisms"  in  our  speech.  He  points 
out  that  the  usefulness  of  such  local 
investigations  as  the  Council  of  Learn- 
ed Societies  has  undertaken  will  mainly 
lie  in  the  determination  of  what  is 
really  local  and  what  is  general.  It 
may  also  trace  some  general  usages  to 
the  place  of  their  origin.  New  England 
expressions  have  been  carried  all  over 
the  West,  and  to  some  extent  even  into 
the  South  by  migration.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  Westernisms,  like  "cinch" 
or  "to  buck,"  have  been  imported  into 
New  England.  Then,  again,  certain 
New  Englandisms  never  seem  to  have 
obtained  any  foothold  in  the  West. 
Thus  the  familiar  expression,  "He'll 
get  his  come-uppance,"  that  is  to  say, 
his  retribution,  when  lately  used  in 
Congress  by  a  New  England  member, 
required  interpretation  as  entirely  un- 
known to  members  from  other  than  the 
New  England  States. 
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Current  Literature 

— The  Sisters  of  Mercij:  Histoncal 
Sketches,  1831-1931,  by  Sister  Mary 
Josephine  Gately,  gives  the  reader  a 
brief  outline  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Institn'te  of  Mercy  in  Ireland  and  the 
spreading-  of  this  great  s]iiritiial  en- 
deavor to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
"There  has  been,"  the  author  tells  us, 
"a  desire  in  the  recital  to  bring  before 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  their  friends 
lessons  of  heroism  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  Congregation's  activities,  les- 
sons given  by  women  defiant  of  dan- 
ger, scornful  of  the  word  failure,  who 
advanced  into  many  lands  that  they 
might  with  a  spark  from  their  own 
glowing  hearts  inflame  the  hearts  of 
others  with  a  corresponding  love  f(^r 
God  and  His  holy  Church."  All  this, 
we  may  add,  the  writer  has  alily  and 
interestingly  accomplished.  For  the 
large  volume  reads  like  a  great  spirit- 
ual romance,  which  in  reality  it  is,  and 
proves  what  grealt  things  may  be  done 
when  undertaken  for  the  glory  of 
Cod's  name.  The  work  is  dedicated  to 
the  daughters  of  Mother  Mary  Cath- 
erine McAuley,  and  is  issued  in  two 
volumes,  the  main  historv  and  an  ac- 
companying manual,  which  are  sold 
onlv    in    sets.     (The    Macmillan     (-o.) 

— C  J.Q. 

— Schonere  Zukunft  (Vienna,  Vol. 
VI,  No.  44)  devotes  considerable  s)>nce 
to  Dr.  Karl  Freckmann's  Book,  Kir- 
rhe7ihau  (Herder,  Freiburg),  which 
deals  with  church  architecture  and  con- 
struction and  fully  deserves  the  praise 
l)estowed  upon  it.  The  author  treats 
the  subject  in  m  non-technical  way 
for  the  benefit  of  pi-iests  and  laymen. 
He  treats  the  question  of  architecture 
not  merely  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  but  gives  pastors  a  handbook  of 
practical  informatioii,  without  dei')ress- 
ing  formalities  and  dryness.  Dr. 
Freckmann  discusses  the  building  pro- 
gramme, the  site,  and  the  choice  of  an 
architect,  as  preliminary  i)roblems. 
The  second  section  of  his  book  is  de- 
voted to  ]ilanning  and  execution;  the 
third  and  last  division  is  given  over  to 


general  ({uestions  of  architecture. 
There  follows,  finally,  a  splendid  sec- 
tion devoted,  to  architectural  models. 
The  volume  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  bookmaker's  art.  We  are  unaware 
of  any  similar  volumes  in  English, 
though  Freckmann's  book  was  preced- 
ed in  German  by  Heckner's  Prak- 
tisches  Handbiich  cler  kirchUchen  Bau- 
kunst,  as  also  by  those  of  Gurlitt  and 
Hoschfeld.  Obsolescence  has  over- 
taken the  latter,  making  the  need  for 
a  new  book  like  Kirch enhau  all  the 
more  poignant.  The  author's  sane 
philosophy  of  art  and  architecture  for 
modern  churches  is  deserving  of  the 
highest   recommendation. 

— Dr.  Joseph  J.  Reilly,  who  is  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  Cardinal  New- 
man, has  ]:)ublished  a  sellection  from 
the  writings  of  tlie  great  English 
convert,  entitled,  The  Fine  Gold  of 
Newman.  To  make  this  selection,  many 
volumes  have  been  utilized :  the  novels 
Callista  and  Loss  and  Gain;  The  Dif- 
ficulties of  Anglicans  and  The  Present 
Position  of  Catholics;  eleven  volumes 
of  Senno)is;  the  Essai/s;  the  historical 
works,  especially  The  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Vnirersities,  and  the  celebrated 
discussion  on  higher  education,  The 
Idea  of  «•  University ;  The  Grammar  of 
Assent ;  and  even  the  strictly  theolog- 
ical works  and  the  letters.  The  book 
is  princij^ally  designed  for  the  use  of 
readers  who  consider  Newman  as  a 
great  sjnritual  lefider  aiul  literary  fig- 
ure, but  know  little  of  his  ideas.  But 
this  does  not  exclude  othei's  who  may 
desire  to  have  a  selection  from  the 
Cardinal's  Avritings  from  which  they 
can  draw  spiritual  light  and  consola- 
tion. Though  Dr.  Reilly  has  made 
his  excerpts  brief — some  only  a  par- 
agraph in  length — in  every  case  he  has 
selected  those  that  contain  Newman's 
most  impoi'tant  thouglit  and  reveal  his 
exquisite  powers  of  expression.  The 
l)Ook  is  worth  while  in  every  respect. 
(Macmillan).— C.  J.Q. 

— Our  Catholic  schools,  particularly 
high  schools  and  academies,  should  have 
their   attention   called   to   England   of 
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Song  and  Story  by  Mary  I.  Curtis 
(Allyn  and  Bacon).  This  is  not  a 
reference  work,  but  a  book  to  be  read 
and  reread  and  digested  for  both  its 
story  and  its  literary  excellence.  Could 
anything  be  more  interesting  than  an 
authentic  chapter  on  "How  London 
Streets  Got  Their  Strange  Names" — : 
Iloundsditch,  Bishopsgate  ("a  famous 
old  street  crossing  the  line  of  the  wall 
at  the  point  where  the  good  Saxon 
Bishop  Erkenwald  caused  a  gate  to  be 
built  when  the  old  Roman  wall  was 
being  repaired"),  Blackfriars,  Cheap- 
side,  Threadneedle  Street,  Amen  Court, 
Charing  Cross,  and  many  others. 
There  are  interesting  chapters  on 
"How  People  Lived  in  These  Old 
Streets  and  Lanes,"  "G-ames  and 
Sports,"  "Beggars,  Rogues,  and  Ras- 
cals, and  their  Fate, ' '  and  ' '  Three  Old 
Landmarks — the  Tower,  Bridge,  and 
Temple  Bar."  For  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents, the  author  uses  literary  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  her  information. 

— H.A.F. 

— Nowadays  St.  Thomas  is  taken  to 
stand  for  something  more  than  a 
crabbed  Scholasticism ;  his  ideas  have 
left  the  pages  of  musty  tomes  and  are 
found  in  the  current  of  modern 
thought.  In  fact,  to  be  a  Thomist  is 
almost  becoming  fashionable.  Hence 
the  opportuneness  of  such  books  as 
Thomas  Aquinas  hj  the  Rev.  M.  C. 
D'Arcy,  S.J.,  in  the  "Leaders  of  Phi- 
losophy" series,  published  by  Little 
Brown  and  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  An- 
gelic Doctor  has,  of  course,  had  many 
interpreters,  who  have  been  generally 
divided  into  two  groups,  namely,  right 
and  left  wing  Thomists.  Father 
D'Arcy,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Thomists  of  today,  belongs  to  neither 
of  these  two  camps.  In  other  words,  he 
is  not  merely  an  interpreter  or  a 
mouthpiece  of  Aquinas,  but  also  a 
philosopher  in  his  own  right.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  background  of  St.  Thomas'  thought, 
the  thought  itself,  and  its  subsequent 
history.  It  is  the  second  of  these 
which  is  at  once  the  most  captivating 
and  the  most  difficult  subject  to  deal 
with.    Father  D  'Arcy  's  book  is  a  model 


of  condensation  and  clarity  of  exposi- 
tion. When  philosophy  can  be  ex- 
pounded as  this  English  Jesuit  does 
in  the  present  volume,  there  is  every 
reason  to  feel  Ave  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  philosophical  revival  in  the  Catholic 
camp. 

— Why  Must  I  Have  Any  Religion  at 
All?  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bevan,  of  the 
London  Oratory,  is  another  of  the  very 
effective  apologetic'al  penny  pamphlets 
which  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of 
London  is  issuing  in  rapid  succession 
of  late.  It  is  directed,  as  the  title  in- 
dicates, against  religious  indifferentism 
and  succinctly  proves  that  every  man 
must  have  a  religion  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  worship  God,  to  recognize 
His  supreme  dominion  by  adoration, 
acknowledge  His  gifts  by  thanksgiving, 
be  contrite  for  neglect  of  these  duties, 
and  use  the  power  to  pray  that  has 
been  given  to  all,  and  that  one  who  is 
not  a  Catholic  ought  to  investigate  the 
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OTHER  VOLUMES   IN  PREPARATION 

FROM  THE  TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 
A  comprehensive  history  of  the  Church  for  English  readers  has  long  been  needed. 
Such  a  work  should  contain  a  wealth  of  detailed  information  that  cannot  be 
embraced  within  the  compass  of  a  two  or  three  volume  abridgement;  it  should 
indicate,  by  more  than  passing  mention,  the  causes,  development,  and  consequences 
of  the  notable  mo^TMnents  that  have  affected  the  Church;  it  should  be  written  ]>y 
an  eminent  scholar  whose  talent  combines  tireless  patience  in  research,  sound 
historical  judgment  facility  in  clear  exposition,  unswerving  loyalty  to  ascertained 
truth,  and  a  zeal  for  God's  honor:  and  it  should  be  provided  with  an  adequate  index. 
Persuaded  that  Mourret's  HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  meets  these 
requirements,  we  have  undertaken  the  translation  of  it,  that  students  of  history 
in  English-speaking  countries  may  have  ready  access  to  the  trea.sures  of  infor- 
mation \vhich  it  contains. 

The   Translator. 


B.  Herder  Book  Co., 


15  and   17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


claims  of  the  Chtireli.  (Catholic  Truth 
Society  of  London ;  for  sale  by  the  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.  of  St.  Louis.) 

— Mafia  of  Padua,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Benedict  William- 
son, is  the  story  of  an  Italian  girl  wliose 
wonderful  heroism  under  great  suffer- 
ing reproduces  in  our  own  time  tlie 
experiences  of  the  early  martyrs,  such 
as  St.  Agnes — a  proof  that  the  heroic 
age  is  not  yet  over.  It  is  a  remarkable 
document  in  many  ways,  and  the  little 
volume  should  find  a  place  upon  the 
library  shelves  of  every  Catholic  fam- 
ily. The  last  part  of  the  book  records 
the  spiritual  favors  granted  those  who 
sought  the  little  girl's  help  after  her 
departure  from  her  earthly  life.  Any- 
one receiving  favors  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Maria  Pilippetto  is  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Rev.  G.  Rosi,  S.J., 
Rector  of  the  Pensionato  Universitario 
Antouianum,  Padova,  Italy.  (B.  Her- 
der Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 


IT-IT  ICP 


I  '^=  ^'^ 


Wfr'\^:(^ 


A    Superior    Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

"The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  car ef idly 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We   shall   be   glad  to   send   you   sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois,  was  making  a  speech  at  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  the  town  where  he  was  born.  A 
stranger  seeing  the  crowd  in  the  scpare,  asked 
an  old  Negro  what  was  going  on. 

' '  Man  niakin '  a  speech, ' '  the  ISTegro  told 
him. 

' '  Who  is  he  ? ' ' 

' '  I  don '  rightly  know,  suh,  but  he  sure 
does  recommend  hisself  very  highly. ' ' 


"Rufus,  did  you  go  to  your  lodge  meeting 
last  night  ?  ' ' 

"Nah,  suh.     We  dun  have  to  pos'pone  it." 

"How  is  that?" 

' '  De  Grand  All-Powerf  ul  Invincible  Most 
Supreme  Unconquerable  Potentate  dun  got 
beat  up  by  his  •^^^f  e. ' ' 


A  merchant  was  examining  an  applicant  for 
a  job  as  bookkeeper. 

"Of  course  you  understand  double  entry?" 
he  said. 

'-'Sure,"  said  the  applicant.  "The  last 
place  I  had  I  kept  the  books  triple  entry — 
one  set  for  the  boss,  showing  the  real  profits ; 
a  second  set  for  the  stockholders,  showing  no 
profits;  and  a  third  set  for  the  income  tax 
people,  sliowing  a  loss." 


In  a  discussion  between  a  Capuchin,  mem- 
bers of  which  Order  mostly  wear  beards,  and 
a  Jesuit  the  talk  turned  on  Judas  Iscariot, 
who,  said  the  Jesuit,  was  red-haired  and  wore 
a  beard.  The  Capuchin  countered  this  1).^' 
saying :  ' '  All  I  know  about  Judas  is  that  he 
was  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. "  "  That  is 
true,"  said  the  Jesuit,  "he  was  of  that  so- 
ciety once,  but  he  left  it  and  took  the  cord. ' ' 
The  Capuchin  wears  a  cord,  and  Judas  "took 
a   coi'd  and  hanged  himself. ' ' 


Two  housewives  were  discussing  money 
matters.  ' '  M}^  husband  and  I  attend  to  our 
budget  every  evening, ' '  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
' '  We  find  it  most  economical. ' ' 

"How  is  that,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs. 
Smith. 

' '  Simple, ' '  she  replied.  ' '  By  the  time  we 
get  it  properly  balanced,  it  is  too  late  to  go 
anywhere. ' ' 


"'Wireless  is  wonderful — yesterday  I  heard 
'  Tannhauser. '  ' ' 

"Oh,  I  don't  bother  about  those  little 
stations,  I  only  get  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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Are  Our  Catholic  Hospitals  Charitable  Institutions? 

By  the   Rev.   Stephen  Klopfer,   St.  Francis,    Wisconsin 


Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  in- 
formed the  readers  of  this  Review  that 
a  Catholic  hospital  had  overcharged 
him  for  services  rendered  to  him  as  a 
patient.  This  aspersion  reflected  on 
all  our  Catholic  hospitals.  Since  it  was 
made,  several  hospitals  conducted  by 
various  sisterhoods  have  published 
creditable  records  of  their  charitable 
work.  However,  as  these  items  are 
sporadic,  they  will  have  little  influence 
on  a  public  which  has  been  biased  by 
unfavorable  criticism.  A  more  con- 
clusive answer  must  be  given.  The 
experience  of  the  writer,  covering  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  with  the 
Catholic  hospitals  of  Milwaukee,  com- 
pels him  to  believe  in  the  consistent 
charity  of  these  institutions.  In  all 
these  years  there  was  an  average  of 
eighty  deaf  pupils  at  St.  John's  Insti- 
tute for  Deaf-Mutes.  Never  did  any 
one  of  the  Catholic  hospitals  of  Mil- 
waukee charge  for  either  service  or 
room  when  hospitalization  was  request- 
ed for  any  pupil.  The  direct  question 
was  put  to  members  of  the  three  oldest 
conferences  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee : 
"Did  any  Catholic  hospitals  ever  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  poor  patient  under 
your  care  ? ' '  and  the  answer,  covering  a 
period  of  twentv  years,  was  a  decided 
"No." 

This  local  record,  however,  does  not 
allow  of  generalization.  To  show  that 
the  same  charitable  spirit  prevails  in 
our  hospitals  everywhere,  statistics 
must  be  gathered  from  all,  or  at  least 
from  a  large  number,  of  these  institu- 
tions. Fortunately,  such  figures  are 
available.  The  two  following  letters 
will  reveal  the  occasion  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  gathered. 


II 

To  the  Sisters  Superior  of  the  Catholic 
Hospitals  of  the  United  States. 

Milwaukee,  July  15,  1921. 

My  dear  Sister  Superior : — 

Reverend  Stephen  Klopfer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits  for 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities  and  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  is  also  cate- 
chist  of  deaf-mutes  at  St.  John's  Insti- 
tute, St.  Francis,  Wisconsin,  requests 
that  we  aid  his  committee  in  presenting 
a  full  table  of  statistics  showing  forth 
the  charity  Avork  of  our  Catholic  hos- 
pitals. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
co-operate  Avith  Father  Klopfer  in  this 
splendid  work  for  the  honor  of  the 
Church  and  of  God. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that 
statistics  showing  the  amount  of  char- 
itable work  done  by  the  Sisters  in  their 
hospitals  will  redound  to  their  credit 
and  help  the  public  realize  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  them  to  be  more  willing 
to  give  financial  aid  to  our  charitable 
institutions.  I  trust  the  questionnaire 
will  cover  all  the  points  necessary  to 
bring  out  not  only  the  number  of  free 
and  partly  free  patients  served  in  the 
hospitals,  but  also  the  gratuitous  nature 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Sisters  for 
patients,  especially  in  comparison  with 
the  highly  paid  services  given  in  other 
hospitals.  We  know  that  no  compen- 
sation can  really  pay  for  the  Christian 
service  the  Sisters  give,  hence,  no  mat- 
ter how  complete  the  statistics  may  be, 
they  will  only  tell  part  of  the  truth  in 
regard  to  the  charitable  service  Sisters 
give  the  public. 

These  statistics  will  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association 
by  presenting  more  accurately  than  we 
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now  have  the  work  done  in  our  Cath- 
olic hospitals. 

My  dear  Mother  Superior,  please  be 
prompt  and  accurate  in  answering 
Father  Klopfer's  questionnaire. 

With  fervent  prayer  and  blessing  for 
the  improvement  of  your  work,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Moulinier,  S.J., 
President,   Catholic   Hospital  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ill 

Milwaukee,  July  15,  1921. 
Venerable  Sister  Superior  : — 

We  are  planning  an  exhibit  of  the 
various  phases  of  Catholic  Charities  for 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  and  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
which  will  take  place  at  Milwaukee, 
September  18  to  22,  of  this  year.  But 
little  is  known  to  our  people  of  the 
vast  amount  of  charity  done  by  our 
hospitals  toward  the  poor.  Many  are 
of  the  opinion  that  they  do  no  charity 
at  all.  To  meet  the  unfounded  state- 
ment of  the  latter,  and  to  encourage  our 
people  to  greater  charity,  we  are  asking 
3^ou  to  kindly  fill  out  the  enclosed  blank 
and  return  same  to  us  before  August 
1st,  if  possible.  The  aggregate  of  full 
charity  and  part  charity  cases  provided 
for  in  our  Catholic  hospitals  will,  we 
trust,  show  forth  the  spirit  of  love  in 
all  its  splendor,  to  the  credit  of  Holy 
Mother  the  Church,  and  the  greater 
honor  of  the  God  of  Love. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Rev.)    Stephen  Klopfer, 
Chairman  Exhibit  Committee. 

Please  fill  out  the  following  and  re- 
turn to  732  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Name  of  Institution. 
Location. 

Date  of  foundation. 
Total  No.  of  patients  since  foundation. 
Total  No.  of  full  charity  patients. 
Total  No.  of  part  charity  patients. 
No.  of  Sisters  now  in  service  in  your 

hospital. 

IV 

A  summary  of  the  reports  made  by 
the  hospitals  which  responded  to  this 


questionnaire  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
Charities  Review,  Vol.  V,  No.  10,  p. 
336.  It  reads  as  follows:  "Though 
occupying  but  little  space,  the  hospital 
booth  represented  one  of  the  greatest 
charities  of  the  Church.  One  chart  told 
a  wondrous  story  of  sacrifice.  Of  the 
586  Catholic  hospitals  existing  in  the 
United  States  [in  1921]  the  following 
statistics  were  gathered:  196  reported 
having  cared  for  .  4,357,147  patients ; 
183  reported  free  care  to  961,735 
patients;  184  reported  charity  rates  to 
691,790  patients.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  statistics  are  by  no  means 
complete ;  65  %  of  the  patients  cared 
for  in  one  hospital  were  non-Catholics ; 
55,000  city  patients  were  taken  by  one 
institution  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  week, 
which  bespeaks  volumes  of  charity  on 
the  part  of  the  Sisters.  The  number  of 
dispensary  returns  were  too  few  to  al- 
low a  representative  display  of  the 
amount  done  throughout  the  country. ' ' 

Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  why 
only  196  of  the  586  hospitals  responded. 
The  inquiry  was  sent  out  on  July  15,  a 
time  when  many  of  the  superiors  were 
absent  on  retreat  or  in  transfer  to  a 
new  mission.  Some  hospitals  reported 
that  their  records  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  At  any  rate  we  consider  the 
figures  representative  and  worthy  of 
consideration  in  solving  the  question 
whether  our  hospitals  are  charitable 
institutions. 

As  human  nature  remains  the  same, 
the  same  problem  will  no  doubt  again 
arise  within  a  few  years.  I  trust  that, 
in  the  meantime,  the  Catholic  Hospital 
Association  will  gather  complete  statis- 
tics from  our  hospitals  and  submit  them 
to  the  public  for  ready  reference. 


The  x)residental  campaign  has  al- 
ready begun,  and  we  confess  to  a  tired 
feeling  when  we  think  of  what  lies 
ahead  of  us.  .  The  battle  between  the 
two  old  parties,  as  Dr.  Holmes  recently 
observed  in  Unity,  will  be  exceptionally 
bitter  this  year,  but  it  will  involve  no 
vital  issue  and  promises  no  progress. 
Think  of  the  time,  the  money,  and  the 
energy  which  will  be  spent,  to  no  end  at 
all! 
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Tithes  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  F.  L.  Gassier,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
I 


Amongst  a  large  majority  of  Cath- 
olics the  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that 
tithes  are  no  longer  exacted  by  Al- 
mighty God.  They  labor  under  the 
misapprehension  that  tithes  have  been 
abolished  with  the  advent  of  Christian- 
ity. The  noun  "Tithes"  has  become  an 
empty  sound,  easy  to  spell,  but  hard  to 
pronounce.  Even  its  meaning  has  been 
obscured  since  the  French  Revolution. 
This  tremendous  upheaval  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  the  tithing  system  in  the 
form  in  which  it  still  existed  143  years 
ago.  The  great  slogan  in  those  days 
was  "Emancipation  from  Church 
rule."  It  was  closely  followed  by  the 
emancipation  from  all  spiritual  re- 
straint and  culminated  in  insubor- 
dination against  the  Church  of  God 
and  finally  against  God  himself. 

The  Freethinkers  of  the  18th  century 
had  left  the  stamp  of  their  godless 
system  on  the  succeeding  generations. 
It  was  the  stamp  of  radicalism  which 
speedily  developed  into  diabolical 
hatred  of  God  and  His  Holy  Church. 
The  rationalists  as  a  unit  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  Their  place  was  taken 
by  indifferentism.  This,  in  turn,  cul- 
minated in  modern  paganism. 

We  are  children  of  our  age.  In  spite 
of  all  the  safeguards,  which  the  Church 
throws  around  us,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
filters  steadily  into  our  private  and 
public  life.  We  flatter  ourselves  that 
our  civilization  is  far  superior  to  that 
civilization  which  mankind  had  devel- 
oped since  man  exchanged  his  garb  of 
untanned  skins  for  the  latest  model  of 
Parisian  pantaloons  or  frock.  We  are 
but  too  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
"history  repeats  itself".  This  forget- 
f  ulness  on  our  part  becomes  clear  when 
we  keep  in  mind  that  "similar  causes 
produce  similar  effects".  It  is  probably 
due  to  his  intense  musings  on  such  or 
similar  matters  that  Solomon  exclaimed 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago : 
"Nothing  under  the  sun  is  new,  neither 
is  any  man  able  to  say :  behold  this  is 


new :  for  it  hath  already  gone  before 
in  the  ages  that  were  before  us."  (Eccl. 
I,  10). 

This  paper  has  for  its  purpose  the 
examination  of  the  much  disputed  opin- 
ion that  tithes  have  been  abolished  since 
the  Jews  lost  their  country  and  their 
distinct  national  unity. 

Who  Introduced  the 
Tithing  System! 
The  tithing  system  has  existed  since 
time  immemorial.  Abraham  accepted 
tithes  from  the  King  of  Salem,  who 
was  himself  a  priest  of  the  Most  High. 
Having  received  special  protection  at 
the  hands  of  Abraham,  "he  gave  him 
the  tithes  of  all"  (Gen.  XVI,  20). 
Even  in  those  far-off  days  the  system 
of  tithes  was  considered  the  ordinary 
mode  of  taxation.  It  was  in  vogue 
amongst  the  Chaldeans,  whose  highly 
developed  civilization  is  even  now  being 
re-discovered  and  its  history  recon- 
structed from  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Ur,  where  Abraham  was  born  and  lived 
the  first  seventy -five  years  of  his  earthly 
existence. 

Thus  far  the  decendants  of  Abraham 
had  been  living  under  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  natural  law.  However, 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  for  the  space  of  430  years,  the 
meaning  of  the  two  original  command- 
ments had  become  either  obscured  or 
entirely  lost  to  the  descendants  of 
Jacob,  the  grandson  of  Abraham. 
Having  lived  for  such  a  lengthy  period 
amongst  the  idolatrous  Egyptians,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  the  original  purit}^ 
of  the  faith  suffered  enormously.  God 
then  chose  Moses  to  bring  the  Jews  out 
of  Egypt  into  the  land  "flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  (Ex.  XIII,  5).  The 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
were  to  inhabit  that  fertile  land  until 
the  arrival  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  God 
Himself  Moses  received  and  promulgat- 
ed the  Ten  Commandments,  which  are 
simply  an  amplified  edition  of  the  two 
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commandments  of  the  natural  law. 
Moses  also  enacted  certain  laws  which 
defined  the  form  of  government  and 
prescribed  a  mode  of  levying  taxes. 
Foremost  amongst  those  taxes  was  the 
tax  which  has  been  called  the  "tithes." 
In  this  also  Moses  did  not  invent  a  new 
scheme  of  taxation,  but  simply  devel- 
oped into  a  system  a  custom  which  had 
been  in  use  amongst  the  civilized  races 
from  the  dawn  of  history.  Religion, 
true  or  false,  had  first  place  amongst 
the  different  races  or  nations.  Every- 
where tithes  were  levied  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  their  respective  religious  wor- 
ship. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jewish  people 
tithes  were  introduced  at  the  specific 
command  of  God  Himself,  who  also 
prescribed  the  proper  mode  of  levying 
tithes  and  made  their  payment  binding 
upon  every  member  of  the  new  nation. 
God  did  still  more  ;  He  insisted  that  the 
tithes  must  be  paid  regularly.  In  the 
case  of  non-compliance  with  this  law, 
God  threatened  the  severest  kind  of 
punishment  both  for  the  individual  and 
the  nation. 

The  law  of  tithes  obliged  the  people 
to  set  aside  one-tenth  of  every- 
thing which  th'&y  produced.  It  speci- 
fied the  different  items  which  were  tax- 
able. For  instance,  one  sheep  out  of 
ten ;  one  goat  out  of  ten ;  one  steer  or 
calf  out  of  ten ;  one  camel  out  of  ten, 
etc.  In  regard  to  the  tithes  in  animals, 
the  producer  was  entitled  to  redeem  his 
animal  by  paying  a  specified  sum  in 
coined  silver.  The  same  law  was  oper- 
ative in  regard  to  crops,  of  whatever 
nature  thej^  might  be,  provided  they 
came  from  the  soil.  Tithes  had  to  be 
paid  for  agricultural  produce — one 
sheaf  of  corn  or  barley  or  wheat  out  of 
ten  sheaves;  one  measure  of  wine  out 
of  ten;  one  jug  of  olive  oil  out  of  ten, 
etc.,  etc.  The  tenth  part  had  to  be  set 
aside  as  the  harvest  progressed  or  the 
presses  were  working.  They  had  to  be 
delivered,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  animals, 
paid  to  the  temjDle. 

Tithes  Defaulted  the  Cause  op 

National  Disaster 
The  question  quite  naturally  comes 


to  our  mind — were  those  tithes  always 
punctually  paid?  Alas,  no!  Human 
nature  is  ever  the  same.  Nobody  likes 
taxes,  even  though  they  be  levied  in  the 
name  and  by  order  of  Almighty  God 
and  on  behalf  of  His  holy  Church.  The 
Jews  of  old  formed  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Covetousness  and  stinginess  were 
as  prevalent  amongst  them  as  we  find 
them  today  nearly  four  thousand  years 
later.  In  spite  of  .the  terrible  punish- 
ments threatened  by  God  for  non-com- 
pliance with  this  law,  greed  very  often 
became  uppermost.  When  conditions 
had  become  alarming,  God  would  send 
prophets  to  His  chosen  people  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  shortcomings  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  fulfillment  of 
their  duties.  The  prophets  would  ex- 
plain to  the  people  that  their  forefath- 
ers had  been  given  possession  of  the 
Promised  Land  under  the  condition  of 
paying  one-tenth  to  the  Lord  as  the 
rental  fixed  by  Him  whose  land  it  con- 
tinued to  be.  As  a  rule,  the  prophets 
were  rather  disliked,  nor  need  this  ex- 
cite wonderment  on  our  part,  since  the 
same  condition  exists  today.  A  priest 
who  really  takes  God's  place  amongst 
His  people,  is  apt  to  be  disliked  by  the 
very  ones  to  whom  God  has  entrusted 
more  wealth  than  to  others.  It  seems 
to  run  counter  to  human  nature  to  part 
with  money.  No  wonder,  the  Jews 
grew  tired  of  the  admonitions  which 
the  prophets  imparted  to  them  in  the 
name  and  by  command  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel.  At  times  greed  became  so 
pronounced  that  it  prompted  the 
wealthy  sinners  and  defaulters  to  put 
the  prophets  to  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  from 
history  that  God  always  takes  care  of 
His  own.  The  prophets  were  His  spe- 
cial messengers  just  like  the  priests  and 
bishops  of  today  carry  God's  message 
to  His  own  children.  The  prophets 
having  been  killed,  the  people  had  to 
be  reminded  of  their  duty  by  other 
means.  Sometimes  God  would  send  a 
prolonged  drought ;  at  other  times  He 
permitted  cruel  war  to  be  His  monitor. 
Often  He  permitted  the  pagan  Philis- 
tines to  ravage  the  country  and  mas- 
sacre the  population  or  sell  the  surviv- 
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ors  in  the  slave  markets  of  the  heath- 
ens. Again,  He  would  send  famine  or 
pestilence  amongst  the  rebellious  Jews, 
Very  often  such  extreme  measures 
brought  the  parsimonious  Jews  back  to 
their  senses.  But  after  a  generation  or 
so,  when  peace  and  prosperity  had  re- 
turned, the  lesson  learned  in  the  harsh 
school  of  suffering  was  forgotten  and 
the  stalking  and  killing  of  the  prophets 
again  became  their  favorite  sport. 

Stronger  measures  were  needed  when 
the  legitimate  revenues,  intended  for 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  were 
diverted  towards  the  worship  of  idols 
and  the  abominations  of  pagan  sacri- 
fices. The  Jews,  having  forfeited  the 
right  to  their  land  and  possessions 
through  their  refusal  to  pay  tithes, 
were  finally  deprived  of  their  lands. 
They  were  led  away  into  captivity  and 
their  country  given  to  an  alien  race. 
Thus  they  lost,  through  their  own  fault, 
their  native  country  with  its  fertile 
vallies  and  green  pastures.  Foreigners 
took  possession  of  the  land  "flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. ' '  Such  a  punish- 
ment was  frightful,  but  it  befitted  a 
frightful  offence.  They  had  begrudged 
the  Lord  the  tithes  which  were  a  just 
and  fair  rental  for  the  Promised  Land. 
For  seventy  years  they  became  exiles 
from  their  native  land,  captives  to  a 
race  far  below  them  in  real  knowledge 
and  spiritual  achievements. 

Away  from  their  own  beloved  coun- 
try; strangers  in  a  strange  land;  cap- 
tives under  foreign  kings;  forced  to 
remain  in  what  amounted  to  virtual 
slavery;  detested  by  their  captors  and 
their  successors,  the  eyes  of  that  unfor- 
tunate people  were  finally  opened  to 
the  truth.  They  acknowledged  their 
guilt  and  did  penance.  Vain  were  the 
regrets  at  what  they  had  done  and  poor 
was  the  consolation  that  they  were  suf- 
fering for  their  misdeeds  whose  span 
of  life  had  to  finish  on  foreign  soil  with- 
out any  hope  of  having  their  eartlily 
remains  laid  to  rest  in  the  tombs  of 
their  fathers.  What  a  wonderful 
awakening  of  the  memory !  Now  they 
found  time  to  instruct  their  children 
in  the  tenets  of  their  religion  and  point 
out  to  them  the  reason  of  their  exile. 


In  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts  they 
told  their  offspring  to  observe  the  law 
of  God  in  every  detail  when,  at  the  end 
of  their  probation,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  native  land. 
And  the  children  learned  that  the  es- 
sential part  of  God's  law  included  the 
faithful  payment  of  the  tithes. 

The  sister  kingdom  of  Samaria  had 
shared  in  the  punishment  of  the  He- 
brews from  Judea.  There  also  had  the 
law  of  the  tithes  been  in  force,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  actions  of  the  elder 
Tobias,  of  whom  we  read :  "Tobias  went 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  there  adored  the  Lord  God  of  Is- 
rael, offering  faithfully  aU  his  first- 
fruits  and  his  tithes"  (Tob.  I,  16).  The 
large  majority  of  his  countrymen,  with 
roj^alty  at  the  head,  had  ignored  that 
law  and  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
prophets.  They  had  lost  their  country 
three  score  and  ten  years  before  the 
Jews  were  carried  to  Babylon,  nay, 
even  their  nationality,  because  they 
never  were  given  another  opportunity 
to  return  to  Samaria  whose  lands  were 
occupied  by  a  mongrel  race  of  heathen. 

Centuries  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  tithes  were  still 
paid.  They  were  in  force  even  during 
our  Lord's  sojourn  on  earth.  We  read 
in  St.  Luke :  "  I  give  tithes  of  all  that 
I  possess"  (Luke  XVIII,  12). 

St.  Paul  applies  the  principle  of 
tithes  to  the  changed  conditions  under 
which  the  early  Christians  lived.  He 
insists  on  this  principle  of  paying 
tithes  by  calling  attention  to  the  con- 
duct of  Abraham  in  this  regard.  He 
writes  :  "To  whom  also  Abraham  divid- 
ed the  tithes  of  all"  (Heb.  VII,  2). 

The  same  stress  is  laid  by  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  gentiles  on  the  system 
of  clergy  support  in  the  Old  Law,  when 
he  writes:  "The  sons  of  Levy,  who 
receive  the  priesthood,  have  a  com- 
mandment to  take  tithes  of  the  people 
according  to  the  law"  (Heb.  VII,  5). 

How  Tithes  Were  Employed 

After  their  return  from  Babylon,  the 

Jews  reorganized  their  country.     The 

children  and  children's  children  of  the 

Jews,  who  seventy  years  previously  had 
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been  carried  captives  to  the  capital  of 
Assyria,  renewed  the  covenant  which 
God  had  made  with  Moses  and  had  re- 
newed with  the  descendants  of  the 
children  of  Israel  that  came  out  of 
Egypt  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
centuries.  Living  once  more  under 
that  ancient  covenant,  the  returned 
Hebrews  gathered  fresh  courage.  The 
Promised  Land  was  still  fertile.  A 
special  blessing  from  the  Almighty 
seemed  to  increase  its  fertility.  Soon 
the  returned  exiles  had  crops  in  abun- 
dance. Firstfruits  and  tithes  were 
brought  regularly  to  the  Temple,  which 
had  been  rebuilt.  Although  not  as  pre- 
tentious as  the  original  Temple  built 
by  Solomon,  it  gradually  developed  in- 
to a  thing  of  beauty.  In  due  time  it 
came  to  be  considered  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world. 

By  the  word  "Temple"  is  not  only 
meant  the  building  where  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God  was  carried  on, 
because  it  included  all  the  units  of  a 
most  perfect  plan.  Under  the  designa- 
tion ' '  Temple ' '  must  be  understood  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  Consequently,  the  tithes 
were  not  only  employed  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  divine  worship,  but  were 
also  used  for  the  maintenance  and  up- 
keep of  the  different  schools.  The  Jews 
had  a  complete  system  of  education. 
Connected  with  every  synagogue  was 
a  school,  which,  in  our  days,  would  be 
caUed  a  "grade  school."  Schools  of 
higher  education  were  connected  with 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  There  were 
schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
the  fine  arts,  all  under  the  supervision 
of  the  high  priest  and  taught  by  the 
sons  of  Levy.  Those  schools  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  amongst  the  neighbor- 
ing nations.  They  were  absolutely  free 
and  therefore  easy  of  access  to  every 
Jew,  because  they  were  paid  for  and 
entirely  supported  from  the  money 
collected  through  the  tithes. 

God's  blessing  once  more  descended 
upon  His  chastened  people.  They  be- 
came rich  and  prosperous.  Alas !  for 
our  poor  human  nature !  Neither  the 
individual  nor  a  country  seem  to  be 
able  to  stand  prosperity  for  any  length 


of  time.  After  a  few  generations  the 
' '  politicians ' '  got  hold  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  they  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  tithes  to  certain 
ends  which  were  against  the  very  inten- 
tion of  the  principle  of  tithes.  They 
used  the  taxes  to  feather  their  own 
nest,  for  their  own  political  aims. 
Here  again  we  see  how  history  repeats 
itself.  God  thought  it  expedient  to 
withdraw  His  helping  hand  from  that 
proud  people.  They  first  fell  a  victim 
to  the  greedy  Greeks.  The  fruitful 
country  once  more  became  a  barren  des- 
ert. For  a  short  time  its  ancient  glory 
was  revived  under  the  pious  Machabees. 
Tithes  were  again  paid  into  the  temple 
treasury  with  great  regularity ;  the 
Temple  assumed  its  former  splendor, 
and  the  schools  flourished  once  more, 
because  God's  blessing  again  was 
poured  out  over  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  returned  to  their  former  allegiance 
under  the  covenant  made  by  God  with 
Moses  and  his  successors  as  leaders  of 
the  chosen  people.  The  years  rolled  by. 
Gradually  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Machabees  waned.  Greed  and 
political  ambition  once  more  ruled 
supreme  in  the  holy  place.  Again  the 
lawful  tithes  were  either  refused  or 
diverted  to  unlawful  ends.  This  time 
the  result  was  most  disastrous,  for  God 
averted  His  face  from  that  stiff-necked 
race  forever.  The  Romans  came,  whose 
advent  eventually  spelled  the  lasting 
destruction  of  the  once  flourishing 
nation  of  the  Hebrews,  the  chosen  in- 
habitants of  the  Promised  Land  "that 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey."  (Ex. 
XIII,  5). 


The  "Tikytt  Psalter",  which  was 
lately  acquired  by  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  through  the  aid  of  a  gener- 
ous benefactor,  who  insisted  that  his 
name  should  not  be  given  to  the  public, 
is  a  manuscript  dating  from  about 
1310,  containing  seven  full-page  min- 
iatures and  400  marginal  decorations. 
It  was  the  work  of  Brother  John 
Tikytt,  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
Wyrkesoppe  in  Nottinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, and  was  sold  in  London  last  Jan- 
uary for  $61,000. 
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The  Reform  of  Ecclesiastical  Studies 


The  Apostolic  Constitution,  ''Deus 
Scientiamm  Dominus,"  concerning 
universities  and  faculties  of  ecclesias- 
tical studies  (A.  A.  8.,  July  1,  1931), 
really  constitutes  a  momentous  reform. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  a  uniform  law  is  laid  down  for 
academic  studies  and  the  granting  of 
degrees  in  all  branches  of  sacred 
science.  Up  till  now  there  was  no  uni- 
formity either  in  the  length  of  studies 
or  the  grade  of  proficiency  required  by 
the  different  institutions  which  had,  at 
various  times,  been  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  conferring  degrees.  There  is 
no  need  to  enlarge  on  this,  for  the  un- 
satisfactory position  of  affairs  was  pat- 
ent to  all.  If  even  in  Rome  itself  there 
was  considerable  disparity,  still  more 
was  this  the  case  in  all  the  institutions 
in  more  than  a  hundred  countries 
throughout  the  world  which  gave  de- 
grees in  sacred  science.  With  his  usual 
courage,  Pius  XI  took  the  whole  matter 
in  hand,  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
entire  field  of  ecclesiastical  studies,  and 
decided  to  establish  a  uniform  code  on 
the  subject  for  the  whole  Church. 

In  the  first  place  His  Holiness  three 
years  ago  appointed  a  commission  com- 
posed of  Catholic  scholars  from  various 
nations  and  different  types  of  univer- 
sity, from  the  secular  clergy  and  from 
the  great  religious  Orders,  specialists  in 
the  several  branches  of  ecclesiastical 
science.  Also,  more  than  150  scholars 
in  all  parts  of  the  Church  were  taken 
into  consultation;  and  finally,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  commission  were  submit- 
ted for  examination  to  learned  men  in 
various  regions.  Thus  the  framers  of 
the  new  laws  have  had  under  consider- 
ation the  actual  state  of  ecclesiastical 
studies  throughout  the  Church  and  the 
needs  of  all  parts  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Constitution  itself,  the  Holy 
Father,  after  noting  that,  "since  faith 
and  reason  not  only  can  never  be  op- 
posed one  to  the  other,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, greatly  help  each  the  other,  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  even  made  it  her 
business  to  assist  and  promote  the  study 


of  human  arts  and  sciences, ' '  recalls  by 
name  some  of  the  great  Christian 
schools  and  scholars  of  the  Early 
Church:  Smyrna,  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Edessa,  Csesarea  and  Antioch,  each 
with  its  list  of  famous  doctors  and 
MTiters.  During  the  Dark  Ages,  when 
the  Roman  Empire  was  overrun  by  the 
barbarians,  it  was  in  the  Christian  mon- 
asteries and  churches  alone  that  culture 
survived,  and  that  the  treasures  of 
ancient  literature  were  preserved. 
With  the  Middle  Ages  came  the  rise  of 
the  great  universities,  to  which  the 
Church  ever  showed  herself  a  most  lib- 
eral mother  and  patron.  Of  fifty-two 
universities  that  were  founded  before 
the  year  900  A.  D.,  not  less  than 
twenty-nine  were  founded  solely  by  the 
popes,  and  ten  more  by  popes  along 
with  the  civil  authorities.  Many  of  the 
most  celebrated  universities  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Paris,  Heidelberg,  Bologna,  etc.,  re- 
ceived their  first  charter  and  pecuniary 
support  from  the  Holy  See.  Although 
often  robbed  of  its  colleges  and  schools, 
nevertheless  the  Church  has  never 
ceased  to  found  and  foster  new  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  so  to-day  in  mis- 
sionary countries  her  bishops  strive  by 
every  means  to  establish  not  only 
churches,  but  also  schools,  in  which  not 
only  sacred,  but  likewise  the  profane 
sciences  are  taught.  Moreover,  even 
in  our  own  time,  Catholic  universities 
have  been  founded  and  are  flourishing 
in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  Poland, 
Syria,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Japan,  and  elsewhere.  Nor  does 
the  former  librarian  of  Milan  forget  to 
mention  the  great  libraries  which  the 
Church  has  founded  and  preserved  and 
which  the  very  people  who  accuse  her 
of  ignorance  have  so  often  wantonly 
destroyed.  If  thus  the  Church  has  ever 
shown  herself  the  patron  and  promoter 
of  learning  in  general,  much  more,  of 
course,  is  she  zealous  for  the  sacred 
sciences  and  the  training  of  a  learned 
clergy,  and  Pius  adds  that  almost  as 
soon  as  he  became  pope  he  decided  on 
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the  need  for  new  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  Catholic  weekly  press  has  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  the  provisions  re- 
lating especially  to  the  length  and  order 
of  studies  necessary  for  obtaining  de- 
grees. We  will  only  draw  attention  to 
some  of  the  other  noteworthy  features 
of  the  new  code  of  studies.  Thus,  the 
Constitution  prescribes  the  study  of 
positive  theology  (Holy  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers,  as  the  sources  of  revealed 
truth)  as  well  as  scholastic  theology. 
In  the  latter,  as  in  philosophy,  the 
method  and  principles  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  are  to  be  followed,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  students  are  able  to  judge 
properly  of  other  philosophic  systems. 
The  fundamental  sources  of  philoso- 
phy, dogmatic  and  moral  theology, 
Holy  Scripture,  and  Canon  Law  are  to 
be  given  in  Latin,  but  students  are  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  modern  scien- 
tific terminology  and  facility  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  sacred  sciences  in  the 
vernacular,  both  in  speech  and  writing. 
Scholastic  "disputations"  are  made 
obligatory. 

In  order  that,  besides  access  being 
provided  to  the  accumulated  science  of 
the  past,  there  may  also  be  full  oppor- 
tunity for  further  progress,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  in  each  faculty,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular,  there  should  be 
special  courses,  for  example  on  ques- 
tions of  particular  importance  in  that 
country  or  locality.  To  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  excessive  specialisation,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  of  the  essential 
matter  for  study  in  each  faculty  is 
required  for  the  licentiate  (between  the 
baccalaureate  and  the  doctorate)  in 
each  faculty.  Institutes  which  exist 
solely  for  special  studies,  like  the  Bib- 
lical Institute,  rank  as  intermediaries 
between  simple  faculties  and  complete 
universities. 

The  time  of  study  which  hitherto 
sufficed  in  most  places  for  the  whole 
course  is  now  required  for  the  licentiate 
alone.  For  the  doctorate  at  least  an- 
other year  is  necessary,  and  it  is  now 
essential  for  the  candidate  to  present 
and  to  defend  in  public  a  written  thesis 
of  scientific  value. 


The  new  laws  extend  to  all  Catholic 
universities  and  faculties,  and  these 
alone  have  the  right  of  giving  degrees. 
Hitherto  there  were  many  such  institu- 
tions which  enjoyed  a  certain  independ- 
ence of  the  Pontifical  Congregation  of 
Studies,  but  in  future  the  whole  field  of 
ecclesiastical  studies  and  academic 
degrees  will  depend  on  this  Congrega- 
tion. Nor  are  the  ecclesiastical  facul- 
ties in  secular  universities  exempted, 
except  in  cases  where  the  matter  is 
expressly  regulated  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and  the  civil 
authorities. 

With  the  one  exception  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Biblical  Commission,  all  institu- 
tions which  do  not  provide  courses  of 
their  own  lose  the  right  of  granting 
degrees,  all  privileges  to  the  contrary 
being  abrogated. 

A  clear  and  very  useful  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  studies  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  common  law  for  every 
priest,  and  "higher  studies."  There 
will  be  fewer  "doctors"  than  before, 
but  the  value  of  the  degree  will  be  en- 
hanced, one  sign  of  which  is  that  hence- 
forward a  doctorate  is  an  essential  con- 
dition for  teaching  in  any  faculty. 

Even  the  material  side  of  the  subject 
is  considered  in  this  comprehensive  leg- 
islation. The  Pope  urges  that  good 
libraries  should  be  provided,  also 
scientific  laboratories  wherever  the 
course  requires  it.  There  are  rules  re- 
garding the  salaries — and  also  pensions 
— to  be  paid  to  professors  and  other 
officials.  The  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships for  poor  but  deserving  students 
is  recommended,  and  the  noteworthy 
principle  is  laid  down  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  no  student  who  shows  ade- 
quate promise  should  be  debarred  by 
poverty  from  obtaining  a  degree. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  will  appear 
how  important  is  this  new  Constitution. 
It  is  indeed  the  crowning  work  of  all 
that  Pius  XI  has  done  for  the  promo- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  studies:  we  refer 
to  the  magnificent  buildings  which  he 
has  helped  to  procure  for  the  Gregorian 
University,  the  Oriental  Institute  and 
the  Institute  of  Christian  Archaeology, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Propaganda  and 
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other  colleges  which  have  been  erected 
during  his  pontificate.  By  this  final 
act,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  done  all 
that  a  legislator  can  do  to  reform  exist- 
ing   abuses    and    place    ecclesiastical 


studies  throughout  the  whole  Church 
on  a  sound  footing.  It  only  remains  to 
hope  that  the  Pope's  efforts  wiU  be 
seconded  by  those  more  immediately 
concerned. 


African  Secret  Societies 


The  average  man,  if  asked  in  what 
country  the  greatest  number  of  secret 
societies  could  be  found,  would  probab- 
ly answer,  "the  United  States;"  and 
indeed  its  roll  of  secret  and  semi-secret 
societies,  Greek  letter  fraternities  and 
sororities,  etc.,  is  of  formidable  length 
(see  Arthur  Preuss,  A  Dictionary  of 
Secret  and  Other  Societies,  St.  Louis, 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  1924).     Captain 

F.  W.  Butt-Thompson,  however,  in  his 
remarkable  book,  West  African  Secret 
Societies:  Their  Organizations,  Offi- 
cials and  Teaching  (London:  H.  F.  and 

G.  Witherby,  1929),  enumerates  so  mul- 
titudinous an  array  of  West  African 
secret  societies,  so  strange,  so  influ- 
ential and  equipped  with  such  striking 
rites,  symbols,  regalia,  and  shibboleths 
that  even  our  American  "jiners"  will 
no  doubt  be  deeply  impressed. 

Some  of  these  organizations  are  of 
great  antiquity;  the  Society  of  Magi- 
cians, for  example,  claims  3,000  years 
of  corporate  history,  and  pass-words 
drawn  from  ancient  and  forgotten 
languages.  Another  was  founded  in 
the  very  early  years  of  Islam  by  forty 
heroes,  every  one  of  whom  had  volun- 
tarily offered  himself  as  a  human  sac- 
rifice in  circumstances  giving  the  im- 
pression that  his  offer  would  be  accept- 
ed and  that  his  companions  had  al- 
ready been  sacrificed.  The  members  of 
a  third  are  renowned  as  mediums ; 
a  fourth  elects  its  chief,  the  Grand 
Tasso,  with  ceremonies  similar  to  those 
practised  by  the  College  of  Cardinals 
in  electing  a  Pope.  The  Grand  Tasso, 
however,  once  elected,  is  doomed  to  live 
and  die  alone  in  a  sacred  privacy  from 
which  he  may  never  emerge.  He  has 
to  arrange  for  his  own  death,  when  the 
time  comes,  at  a  place  in  the  bush  where 
white  ants  may  conveniently  devour 
his  body;  and  his  first  duty  is  to  dis- 
cover the  ant-cleaned  skeleton  of  his 


predecessor  and  add  its  skull  to  the  col- 
lection which  forms  his  official  insignia 
and  will  in  course  of  time  contain 
his  own.  As  the  Head  of  the  Poro  he 
becomes  the  High  Priest  of  the  tutelary 
deity  of  that  society,  and  one  of  his 
duties  is  to  bury  the  Mama  Koome  or 
equally  lonely  High  Priestess  of  the 
female  Bundu  Society.  Some  societies 
have  members  and  officials  of  both  sexes. 
One  such  mixed  society  is  ruled  by  a 
woman  who  must  be  either  a  widow  or 
a  divorcee,  another  by  a  male  chief  with 
a  female  title,  another  by  a  man  whose 
alter  ego,  or  first  lieutenant,  is  a 
woman.  One  powerful  society  is  ruled 
by  a  man  whose  title  is  "The  Ancient 
of  Days,"  and  had  such  influence  at 
one  time  that  it  could  impose  and  en- 
force a  West  African  equivalent  of  the 
medieval  Treuga  Dei ;  and  the  male 
Mahammah  Jamboh  of  the  Mandingos 
is  the  original  of  the  garbled  mumbo- 
jumbo  of  the  English  writers.  Other 
societies,  less  imposing  or  ambitious, 
are  merely  agricultural,  sporting  or 
mutual  benefit  associations  or  dancing 
clubs  or  trade  guilds. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  the  societies  of  which  he 
treats  are  beneficial  to  their  members 
and  the  community  at  large,  but  he  ad- 
mits that  some  of  them  are  dangerous 
and  devoted  to  criminal  activities. 
These  come  into  conflict  with  the  white 
governments  and  are  sharply  repress- 
ed ;  as,  for  example,  the  Tongo-Players 
of  Sierra  Leone,  who  were  implicated 
in  the  "Human  Leopard"  murders  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  were  ruled  by  officials  who 
enjoyed  the  reputation  among  the  com- 
mon folk  of  being  able  at  will  to  as- 
sume the  shapes  of  the  animals  after 
which  they  were  called.  These  criminal 
societies  are  generally  accused  of  can- 
nibalism;   but    as    direct    evidence    is 
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wanting  it  is  supposed  that  they  make 
use  of  certain  parts  of  the  human  body 
— such  as  the  fat  near  the  kidneys — 
for  the  confection  of  their  horfima  or 
magic  ''medicine,"  and  do  not  eat 
corpses  even  as  a  ceremonial  diet  ex- 
cept in  this  ritual  fashion. 

Captain  Butt-Thompson  deals  also 
with  the  teaching  and  customs  of  these 
societies,  their  private  marks,  masks, 
vestments,  oracles,  gods,  calls,  lan- 
guages, drummings,  and  describes  the 
pains  taken  in  some  places  to  persuade 
the  soul  of  a  dead  person  to  accept  its 
dismissal  from  its  late  body  so  as  to 
spare  the  survivors  the  vexation  of  its 
hauntings.  Provision  is  sometimes 
made  for  its  retirement  into  the  body 
of  an  animal,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
souls  of  persons  of  distinction  or  those 
who  had  been  thought  well  of  in  life, 
for  reincarnation  in  the  body  of  a 
chief 's  new-born  baby.  In  one  case  the 
author  shows  that  it  is  firmly  believed 
that  the  souls  of  dead  wizards  pass  into 
the  bodies  of  other  wizards,  and  that 
a  mighty  magician  in  this  way  pre- 
serves and  increases  his  magic  lore 
through  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  incarnations. 

Captain  Butt-Thompson  also  pro- 
vides much  information  about  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  membership 
in  many  of  the  strange  societies  which 
he  describes.  Initiation  into  some  of 
these  may  be  gained  in  return  for  a 
trifling  fee  to  be  paid  in  fowls,  goats, 
rice,  tobacco,  cloth  or  blue  beads. 
Others,  however,  demand  much  larger 
payments,  as  much  as  $100  or  $500  for 
a  single  degree ;  and  there  may  be  ten 
or  twelve  degrees  in  the  society.  In 
addition  to  these  fees  to  the  corporate 
treasury  gifts  of  money,  $50  or  $60 
each,  must  be  made  to  every  member 
of  the  degree  and  more  substantial  of- 
ferings of  cash  and  cattle  to  the  officers 
of  the  society,  who  together  with  the 
other  brethren  expect  to  be  lavishly 
feasted,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  more, 
at  the  expense  of  the  candidate.  In 
this  way,  while  limiting  their  member- 
ship to  men  of  substance,  these  expen- 
sive societies  enable  their  members  to 


recoup  themselves  gradually  for  their 
own  initial  outlay,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  officials,  to  make  a  very  good  thing 
out  of  their  position  in  the  association. 


In  Commemoration  of  the  Encyclical 
"Rerum  No  varum" 

It  was  fit  that  the  outstanding  pub- 
lication commemorating  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Pope  Leo  XIII 's  famous 
encyclical  On  the  Condition  of  Labor 
("Rerum  Novarum/')  should  be  pub- 
lished in  Italy.  Under  the  general 
editorial  supervision  of  the  distin- 
guished Rector  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Milan,  Fr.  Agostino  Gemelli, 
O.F.M.,  there  has  just  appeared  an 
imposing  series  of  thirty-two  papers, 
representing  the  world  of  Catholic  so- 
cial and  economic  thought.  Being  truly 
international  in  their  scope,  the  contri- 
butions are  in  five  different  languages 
— English,  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  Father  Gemelli  himself 
contributes  a  brief  preface  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  volume,  which 
forms  a  notable  interpretation  of  Pope 
Leo's  encyclical  in  all  its  manifold  as- 
pects and  at  the  same  time  is  an  inde- 
pendent exposition  of  important  chap- 
ters in  the  field  of  sociology,  economics, 
social  history,  and  social  ethics. 

Where  there  are  so  many  original 
presentations  of  the  great  number  of 
urgent  social  questions  that  have  been 
before  us  during  the  past  forty  years,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  single  out  any  for 
praise.  However,  it  seems  that  some  of 
the  English  articles  deserve  special 
mention.  Father  Leo  O'Hea,  S.J., 
Honorable  Secretary  and  Principal  of 
the  Catholic  Workers'  College,  Oxford, 
studies  "The  Work  of  the  Catholic  So- 
cial Guild  and  Catholic  Workers'  Col- 
lege ' ' ;  Professor  George  0  'Brien,  of 
University  College,  London,  undertakes 
an  analysis  of  "  'Rerum  Novarum' 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Neo-Classic- 
al  Theory  of  Wages",  while  Father 
Lewis  Watt,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Heythrop  College,  Chip- 
ping Norton,  Oxford,  writes  on  "  '  Rer- 
um Novarum'  and  the  Evolution  of 
Capitalism  in  Great  Britain." 
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It  is  grateful  to  record  that  one  of 
the  two  American  authors  represented 
is  Fr.  Albert  Muntsch,  S.J.,  professor 
of  sociology  at  St.  Louis  University, 
whose  paper  is  entitled,  "The  Teaching 
of  Leo  XIII  on  the  Family  and  Private 
Property  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Eth- 
nology." Readers  of  the  F.  R,  will 
recall  that  he  has  often  treated  kindred 
topics  in  this  magazine  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  or  more  years.  In 
fact,  his  article  is  the  only  one  which 
leaves  the  narrower  domain  of  sociology 
and  economics,  to  take  an  excursus  into 
the  wider  field  of  culture  history. 

A  translation  of  some  of  the  other 
titles  contributed  by  European  writers 
will  indicate  the  wide  scope  of  this 
memorial  volume.  Dr.  Theodor  Brauer, 
of  the  University  of  Cologne,  discusses 
"The  Meaning  of  the  Encyclical  for 
Grermany";  Ferdinand  Graf  Degen- 
feld-Schonburg,  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  presents  a  paper  on  "The 
Socio-Political  Demands  of  the  Encyc- 
lical and  their  Fulfillment";  Dr.  Diet- 
rich von  Hildebrand,  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  treats  of  "Man's  Relation 
to  Vocation  and  Work  in  the  Sense  of 
the  Encyclical  'Reruni  Novarum'  "y 
Dr.  Rene  Pinon,  of  the  School  of  Polit- 
ical Science  in  Paris,  tells  of  "The 
Application  of  the  Encyclical  in  the 
Colonies;"  Max  Turmann,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Fribourg,  considers  "Leo 
XIII,  Social  Catholicism,  and  the  Or- 
igins of  International  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. ' ' 

The  book,  which  is  splendidly  print- 
ed, is  published  at  Milan  by  the  Societa 
Editrice  "Vita  e  Pensiero",  under  the 
title,  "II  XL  Amiiversario  della  Ency- 
clica  'Rerum  Novarum,'  "  Scritti  Com- 
memorativi  Pubblicati  a  cura  della 
Universita  Cattolica  del  Sacro  Cuore 
con  il  Contributo  della  Unione  Cat- 
tolica per  le  Scienze  Sociali." 


What   isn't   good   sense,   isn't   good 
philosophy. — A.F.K. 


Perhaps  government  without  graft 
would  balance  the  national.  State,  and 
municipal  budgets  which  are  so  badly 
out  of  gear. 


A  National  Emergency  Council  of 
Fraternal  Organizations 

Team  work  on  the  part  of  the  fra- 
ternal orders  in  the  recent  campaign  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief 
Committee  in  New  York  City  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council  of  Fraternal  Organizations  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  as  "a  medium  through 
which  these  organizations  may  express 
and  carry  out  their  common  ideals  and 
policies",  to  quote  from  an  editorial  in 
the  N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Council, 
according  to  the  same  source,  "are  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  Ma- 
sons, the  Knights  of  Columbus,  B'nai 
B  'rith.  Odd  FeUows,  and  Elks.  Invita- 
tion to  membership  in  the  Council  will 
be  extended  to  all  fraternal  Orders 
working  for  the  same  general  purposes 
as  those  just  named.  Among  its  chief 
objects  the  Herald-Tribune  editorial 
mentions:  charitable  work,  promotion 
of  better  citizenship,  and  protection  of 
the  civic  rights  of  citizens. 

The  membership  of  the  organizations 
eligible  to  this  new  body  is  estimated 
at  "between  fifteen  and  eighteen  mil- 
lions," and  the  Herald-Tribune  says 
that,  if  the  national  organization  is 
perfected  as  planned,  the  Council  of 
Fraternal  Organizations  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
"will  represent  a  larger  number  of 
citizens  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  countrj'-."  This  fact  will  make  it 
a  powerful  and  a  dangerous  political 
tool.  How  such  diverse  organizations 
as  the  Freemasons  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  for  example,  are  to  unite  for 
the  purposes  mentioned,  without  detri- 
ment to  their  special  aims,  which  are 
largely  hostile,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Whether  this  movement  has  any  con- 
nection with  that  which  recentl}^  led  to 
attempts  at  fraternization  between 
Masonic  lodges  and  K.  of  C.  councils  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  but  it  were  vain 
to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  possibility  and 
to  the  dangers  inherent  in  all  such  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  co-operation  of 
some  sort  between  the  children  of  the 
Church  and  her  deadly  enemies.  Yide- 
ant  consides! 
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Another  Note  on  Stammering 

To  the  Editor:— 

I  read  with  interest  Dr.  Walsh's  com- 
ment, in  the  February  issue  of  the 
F.  R.,  on  your  article  on  stammering; 
but  I  must  confess  that  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  impressed  me  as  super- 
ficial. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  nexus  between  left-handedness  and 
stammering,  but  Dr.  Walsh's  simple 
and  mechanical  explanation  of  that 
.aiexus  is  not  quite  convincing ;  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  stammerers 
among  right-handed  people  should  give 
us  pause. 

I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  is  left- 
-handed and  above  the  average  in  intel- 
ligence (as  most  stammerers  appear  to 
be),  but  who  has  developed  nervous- 
ness, mental  panic,  and  stammering  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  unfit  for 
gainful  employment.  As  a  child  m  the 
parochial  school,  this  man  suffered  un- 
told torments  when  the  good  Sisters, 
doubtless  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
tied  his  left  hand  behind  him  to  compel 
him  to  write  with  his  right.  What  ef- 
fect, if  any,  this  action  may  have  had 
on  the  child's  mental  and  nervous  con- 
dition is,  of  course,  purely  conjectural 
—but  it  contains  some  suggestion  _  of 
the  innocent  and  pious  wrongdoing 
that  provides  the  basis  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  great  romantic  tragicomedy, 
''St.  Joan." 

As  to  the  Freudian  explanation  of 
stammering  that  Dr.  Walsh  dismisses 
as  "buncombe,"  I  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  wave  the  matter  aside  so  read- 
ily. For  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  stammering  we  shall 
have  to  probe  much  deeper  than  we 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  do.  As  to  Dr. 
Walsh's  statement  that  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  has  denounced 
hypnotism,  can  it  be  that  he  meant  to 
5ay  that  the  Academy  has  denounced 
the  abuses  of  hypnotism? 

As  to  the  story  about  Demosthenes, 
I  believe  there  is  solid  ground  for  doubt 
concerning  its  truth,  which  Dr.  Walsh 
should  have  been  more  careful  to  indi- 
cate ;  and  as  regards  the  mechanical  de- 
vices which  Dr.  Walsh  seems  to  recom- 


mend in  the  treatment  of  stammering, 
1  leave  an  appraisal  of  their  value  to 
the  stammerers  themselves. 

Dr.  Walsh's  knowledge  of  history,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  have  prevented  him 
from  regarding  contemporary  life  as 
more  notable  than  that  of  any  other 
period  for  sex  expression  and  sex  free- 
dom. I  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
agreeing  with  him  as  regards  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  present  age  is  distin- 
guished for  its  dupes  in  the  matter  of 
health  and  wealth — but  I  would  point 
out  in  passing  that  the  subject  is  a 
large  one,  not  to  be  casually  dismissed 
by  a  few  more  or  less  thoughtless  and 
futile  flourishes  of  the  pen.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  there  is  too  much  tragedy 
involved  for  that. 

I  feel  it  is  pertinent  to  remind  Dr. 
Walsh  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  0  the 
depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  God !  How  incom- 
prehensible are  his  judgments,  and  how 
unsearchable  his  ways !  For  who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  Or  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor?" 
Washington,  D.C.        James  McGurdy 


A  little  book  called  Slang  from 
Shakespeare,  compiled  by  Anderson 
M.  Baten,  3,243  Kinmore  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas,  reminds  us  that  a  large  number 
of  expressions  found  in  Shakespeare 
are  still  in  current  use,  though  possibly 
they  were  not  slang  in  his  day,  as  many 
of  them  are  now.  Here  are  a  few  that 
will  surprise  you.  Mr.  Baten  lists  "a 
hell  of  a  time,"  "a  dish  fit  for  the 
gods,"  "a  notorious  liar,"  "an  eye- 
sore," "if  you  break  the  ice,"  "answer 
me  in  one  word,"  "apple  of  his  eye," 
"are  you  so  hot?"  "as  a  nose  on  a 
man 's  face, "  "as  tedious  as  hell, "  "as 
you  said,"  "dead  as  a  door  nail," 
"every  inch  a  king,"  "done  me 
wrong,"  "from  stem  to  stern,"  "from 
top  to  toe,"  "go  to  it,"  "I  have  not 
deserved  this,"  "I  remember  you  by 
the  sound  of  your  voice,"  "I  told  you 
so,"  "I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word," 
"made  an  oyster  of  me,"  "my 
woman,"  "you  know  my  price,"  "you 
egg,"  and  so  on. 
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Archivum   Historicum  Socletatis  lesu 

The  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  edit 
many  periodicals  that  occasionally  con- 
tain articles  dealing  with  the  history  of 
their  Order.  There  exists  even  a  pub- 
lication of  sources  entitled  Monumenta 
Historica  Societatis  lesu,  which  since 
1894  gives  to  the  world  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ments of  the  Society.  What  has  been 
wanting  hitherto  is  a  general  historical 
magazine,  which  would  treat  scientif- 
ically of  the  legislation  as  well  as  the 
activity  of  the  Jesuits  by  publishing: 

(1)  scholarly  articles  on  these  subjects, 

(2)  unpublished  or  rare  sources  for  the 
same,  down  to  about  the  year  1846,  (3) 
reviews  of  books  and  articles  appearing 
on  these  topics  throughout  the  world. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  a  new  periodical, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
January  20,  1932,  under  the  title: 
Archivum  Historicum  Societatis  lesu. 

Although  this  new  review  will  be 
published  in  Rome,  it  will  draw  its  con- 
tributors from  the  ranks  of  distin- 
guished Jesuit  historians  and  other 
scholars  all  over  the  world.  Hence, 
besides  the  Latin  tongue,  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish  will  be  employed  in  its 
pages. 

The  matter  to  be  treated  is  many- 
sided  :  the  inner  history  of  the  Society 's 
constitution ;  its  activity  in  the  defense 
and  spread  of  the  faith,  in  the  help  of 
souls  by  religious  instruction,  in  the 
education  of  youth  and  the  promotion 
of  science ;  its  relations  with  various 
States  and  nations,  etc.,  etc. 

The  new  periodical  will  endeavor  to 
avoid  controversial  topics,  being  con- 
tent to  present  the  genuine  sources  and 
their  objective  evaluation. 

There  will  be  five  sections  in  each 
number  of  the  magazine :  scholarly 
articles,  unpublished  or  rare  sources, 
compendiary  notes  and  texts,  book 
reviews,  and,  finally,  a  chronicle  of 
matters  connected  with  the  current 
history  of  the  Order. 

Each  volume  will  consist  of  two  num- 
bers, of  not  less  than  176  pages  each, 


issued  on  January  20  and  June  20, 
respectively. 

It  is  hoped  that  libraries,  universities, 
colleges  of  religious  Orders,  leading 
historical  reviews,  students  in  modern 
history,  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  of  this  new  periodical 
and  its  allied  branches,  will  draw  no 
small  profit  from  its  pages. 

The  editor  of  the  Archivum  is  Fr. 
Peter  Leturia,  S.J.  The  subscription 
price  for  the  U.  S.  is  30  lire.  Address 
all  communications  to :  Sign.  Editore 
Arch.  Hist.  S.  I.,  Borgo  S.  Spirito  5, 
Roma  (113),  Italy. 


Unsatisfactory  Catholic  Reference 
Works 

To  the  Editor  :— 

You  have  praised  both  the  New  C^ath- 
olic  Dictionary  (Universal  Knowledge 
Foundation)  and  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
paedic Dictionary  (Macmillan),  and 
therefore  you  owe  it  to  your  readers 
to  inform  them  that  neither  of  these 
two  reference  works  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  the  inquiring  student.  I  know 
you  cannot  spare  much  space  for  such 
negative  criticism,  but  ask  you  to  allow 
me  to  give  at  least  one  example.  The 
other  day  I  wanted  to  verify  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Peter  Lombard,  Master 
of  the  Sentences,  one  of  the  most 
famous  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
I  looked  up  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary ,  but  could  not  find  him 
either  under  ' '  Peter ' '  or  under  ' '  Lom- 
bard."  After  some  reflection  I  looked 
him  up  under  "Master  of  Sentences," 
where  I  found  the  following  entry : 
"Master  of  the  Sentences,  The.  Peter 
Lombard  (c.  1100-c.  1160),  a  theologian 
so  called  as  author  of  the  four  books  of 
the  Sentences  {q.v.)''  Under  "Sen- 
tences ' '  I  found  this  entry : ' '  Sentences, 
The  (Lat.  sententia,  a  proposition). 
'The  Four  Books  of  the  Sentences',  the 
standard  theological  textbook  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  compiled  by  Peter  Lom- 
bard, the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  and 
lectured  and  commented  upon  by  all 
the  great  scholastic  theologians.  'Sen- 
tences' was  a  common  title  for  books  of 
this  sort. ' ' 
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This  information  about  the  founder 
of  Scholastic  theology  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete, 
especially  if  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  reliable  information  which  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Kirchliches  Handlexikon 
have  condensed  into  their  article  "Pe- 
trus  Lombardus,"  which  is  a  model  of 
brevity,  accuracy,  and  relative  com- 
pleteness. 

I  then  took  up  the  New  Catholic  Dic- 
tionary and  was  again  disappointed. 
There  was  no  entry  under  ' '  Peter  Lom- 
bard." Under  ''Master  of  the  Senten- 
ces" I  was  instructed:  "See  Lombard, 
Peter."  Under  "Lombard,  Peter," 
there  was  no  reference  to  the  Master 
of  the  Sentences,  but  a  biographical 
note  on  Archbishop  Peter  Lombard  of 
Waterford,  Ireland,  who  for  a  time 
presided  over  the  famous  ' '  Congregatio 
de  Ausiliis,"  which  examined  into  the 
Jesuit  and  Dominican  controversy  on 
grace.  Perhaps  the  article  on  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Sentences  is  hidden  under 
some  other  catchword,  but  that  did  me 
no  good,  for  I  could  not  find  the  infor- 
mation I  wanted  when  I  needed  it, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  supreme  test  of 
any  reference  work. 

I  would  not  ask  you  to  print  this 
letter  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  tliis 
is  about  the  twentieth  time  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  consulting  our  two 
Catholic  dictionaries.  Could  they  not 
both  be  overhauled  with  a  view  to 
greater  practical  usefulness? 

C.  D.  U. 


French  women  are  up  in  arms  to 
obtain  the  right  to  vote.  They  evident- 
ly do  not  realize  what  trouble  they  are 
preparing  for  themselves.  American 
women  have  the  suffrage,  but  less  than 
thirty  per  cent  of  them  ever  make  use 
of  it. 


The  very  best  motive  for  doing  good 
is  love  of  God.  Blest  are  the  deeds 
worthy  of  such  a  motive. — A.F.K. 


The  greater  the  solitude,  the  more 
fully  God  fills  it,  the  truer  perspective 
a  man  has  of  his  smallness. — A.F.K. 


Antoinisme — A  New  Sect 

M.  Louis  Timmermans  contributes 
to  the  Belgian  Catholic  review,  La  Cite 
ChrStienne  (No.  124)  an  article  on 
"Antoinisme,"  which  he  calls  "une 
religion  burlesque." 

Antoinism  is  a  new  sect,  established 
by  Louis  Antoine,  a  metal  worker,  born 
at  Flemalle-Grande  in  1846,  and  later 
a  resident  of  Jemeppe.  After  fre- 
quenting Spiritistic  seances,  he  finally 
became  president  of  a  sect  and  a  healer, 
who  at  first  prescribed  a  certain  liqueur 
Coune,  but,  after  being  tried  for  illegal- 
ly practicing  medicine,  substituted 
plain  water,  to  which,  as  he  asserted, 
he  had  communicated  a  magnetic  fluid. 
Later  he  used  magnetized  paper  in 
working  his  alleged  cures.  His  fame 
grew  and  he  soon  posed  as  a  prophet 
and  religious  founder.  From  1905  to 
1910  he  wrote  and  published  four 
books,  which  are  even  more  obscure 
and  incomprehensible  than  our  own 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy's  Science  and 
Health. 

Louis  Antoine,  whom  his  followers 
fondly  called  "Le  Bon  Pere,"  died  in 
1912,  at  the  age  of  66.  Before  his 
death  he  communicated  his  powers  to 
his  wife,  Jeanne  Catherine  Collon. 

M.  Timmermans  deals  in  two  separ- 
ate sections  of  his  paper  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  theology  of  Antoine, 
who  seems  to  have  many  followers,  es- 
pecially in  Belgium  and  Holland.  The 
author  shows  from  Le  Couronnement 
de  rOeuvre  BSvelee,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  Antoine 's  books,  published  in 
1910,  that  the  new  system,  if  so  it  may 
be  called,  is  based  on  three  fundamental 
ideas,  namely,  a  pantheistic  conception 
of  God,  the  unreality  of  the  material 
world,  and  the  existence  of  two  egos 
in  every  man,  a  ' '  moi  conscient ' '  and  a 
"moi  intelligent,"  which  pass  through 
a  series  of  reincarnations. 

Antoine 's  religious  system  is  based 
upon  ' '  an  absolute  and  unshakable  cer- 
taintj^",  wliich  is  that  Louis  Antoine  is 
God  and  entitled  to  divine  honors.  He 
arrived  at  this  conviction  gradually  by 
means  of  private  revelations,  which  he 
did  not,  however,  impose  as  dogmas 
upon  his  followers,  for,  as  M.  Timmer- 
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mans  remarks, '' Le  Bon  Pere  knew  how 
to  be  tolerant  and  prudent"  where  the 
promotion  of  his  pet  schemes  was  con- 
cerned. He  denied  the  existence  of 
moral  evil  and  advised  his  adherents 
to  follow  their  natural  inclinations. 
"  Sequere  naturam,"  was  one  of  his 
chief  ethical  maxims. 

Since  Antoine's  death  his  cult  has 
become  accentuated  and  a  "liturgy" 
has  been  built  up  in  conformity  with 
his  teachings.  At  their  meetings  the 
Antoinists  wear  special  costumes,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  "revealed"  by 
"Le  Bon  Pere.''  Their  leading  emblem 
is  the  ' '  tree  of  the  view  of  evil, ' '  which 
is  to  remind  the  adepts  that  their  main 
task  is  to  cleanse  themselves  from  evil, 
the  existence  of  which  Antoine  so 
strenuously  denied.  There  are  many 
such  fla^ant  contradictions  in  the 
system  of  " Le  Bon  Pere." 

As  to  motives  of  credibility,  Antoin- 
isme  has  absolutely  none  whatever ; 
every  feature  of  it  is  "grotesque,  vul- 
gar, absurd,  odious."  The  spread  of 
unbelief  is  the  principal  reason  for  the 
growth  of  this  burlesque  religion, 
which  can  be  successfully  combatted 
only  by  the  inculcation  of  the  Christian 
truths  and  principles  of  life. 

Those  interested  in  the  tenets  and 
activities  of  this  new  sect  are  referred 
to  M.  Timmermans'  article,  from  which 
we  have  derived  the  above-quoted  data, 
and  to  the  following  brochures :  Het 
Antoinisme,  zijn  ontstaan,  zijn  zieken- 
hehandeling,  zijn  godsclienst  en  zijn 
eereclienst ,  by  Pastoor  Verlinden,  Ant- 
werp, 1929;  Antoine  le  guerisseur,  sa 
therapeuiique,  sa  pliilosophie,  by  Canon 
Leroux,  Bruxelles,  1924;  and  Revela- 
tions sur  Antoine  le  guerisseur,  by 
Kervijn,  Bruxelles,  1911. 


Snow  on  Ash  Wednesday  in  Oxford 
elicited  the  following  distich  from  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  Knox,  printed  in  the  Lon- 
don Times : 
"Omine  sic  fausto  sontem,  Dens,  ahlue 

mundum, 
In    nostros    cineres    spargis    ut,    ecce, 

nivem." 


The  Tittled  Bible 

In  his  important  and  very  expensive 
work,  The  'Tittled  Bible:  A  Model 
Codex  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  History  of  the  Tittles 
(London:  Maggs),  Dr.  Moses  Gaster 
investigates  a  department  of  Biblical 
lore  that  has  lain  strangely  neglected. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  con- 
sonants in  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
marked  by  "tittles,"  known  also  as 
"crowns"  (taggin,  taj)  or  keraia.  The 
use  of  these  ornaments  goes  back  to 
extreme  antiquity.  In  the  Gospels 
allusion  is  made  to  them  (Matthew  v. 
18,  19,  and  Luke  xvi.  17),  and  Christ's 
famous  statement  that  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  should  pass  away  from  the  law 
is  paralleled  in  the  Midrash  Exodus 
Rabba,  §  6. 

Hitherto  these  tittles  have  been  re- 
garded as  meaningless  ornaments,  and, 
although  their  antiquity  is  unques- 
tioned, no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them.  Dr.  Gaster  traces  back  their 
origin  into  remote  times  and  sketches 
their  rise  and  fall.  According  to  him 
they  were  mnemonics,  textual  and  legal, 
which  served  to  preserve  tradition  and 
were  so  old  that  even  the  scroll  has 
them. 

Round  the  taggin  a  literature  sprang 
up  and  waned.  A  few  allusions  in  the 
Talmud  point  to  a  wide  interest  in  the 
scribal  art  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
technical  rules  which  governed  the 
writing  of  a  scroll.  All  through  the 
ages  these  rules  are  spoken  of  in  terms 
that  imply  (1)  that  there  was  some- 
thing mystic  about  the  tittle;  (2)  that 
the  tittle  was  both  old  and  sacred ;  and 
(3)  that  much  uncertainty  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  these  symbols.  Dr.  Gaster  quotes 
relevant  texts  in  full  and  his  extracts 
are  furnished  with  translations  and 
explanatory  notes.  He  shows  that  at 
all  times  there  have  been  model  codices, 
regarded  as  treasures  of  great  value, 
which  were  and  still  are  of  great  rarity 
because  of  the  care  needed  for  their 
preparation.  People  came  from  far 
and  wide  to  consult  these  archetypes 
and  to  verify  their  texts  by  them.  He 
speaks  of  the  well-known  copj^  to  which 
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Maimonides  refers  and  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  Professor  Kahle's  recent 
researches.  Such  a  model  codex  came 
into  Dr.  Gaster's  possession  and  is  here 
reproduced  in  splendid  collotype  fac- 
similes. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  evalu- 
ate this  Codex  and  the  part  which  grad- 
ing by  tittles  may  play  in  textual  crit- 
icism and  the  grouping  of  different 
recensions.  Many  questions  arise. 
What  relation  do  the  tittles  bear  to  the 
accents  and  vowel  signs?  Has  their 
form  in  any  way  influenced  the  devel- 
opment of  diacritical  symbols?  It  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  the  var- 
iants in  versions  correspond  to  these 
tittles,  whether  they  mark  or  throw 
light  on  textual  difficulties  and  whether 
they  point  to  one  or  more  schools  of 
tradition. 


New  evidence  bearing  on  the  fate  of 
the  "Heretic  King,"  Akhenaten  (1375- 
1358  B.  C),  has  come  to  light  during 
a  recent  exploration  of  the  royal  tomb 
at  Tel-el-Amarna,  which  possibly  is 
that  of  Pharao's  burial  place.  This 
evidence  takes  the  form  of  fragments 
of  sarcophagi  and  other  burial  recep- 
tacles, including  Akhenaten 's  magnifi- 
cent alabaster  Canopic  chest,  with 
protecting  vultures  at  the  corners. 
It  had  evidently  not  been  used,  but 
was  found  smashed  into  such  small 
pieces  as  to  confirm  the  belief  that  after 
his  death  the  people,  in  a  fury  of  reac- 
tion against  the  Sun  Disk  heresy,  dese- 
crated his  tomb  and  destroyed  every- 
thing prepared  to  grace  it.  North  of 
this  has  been  excavated  a  large  house 
which  was  probably  the  private  res- 
idence of  Pharao  Akhenaten. 


The  depression  has  driven  the  tobac- 
co business  into  advertising  in  church 
papers.  Even  the  Southern  Baptists 
have  fallen  for  it.    Holy  smoke ! 

—A.  F.  K. 


The  trouble  is  a  person  can  have 
"the  time  of  his  life"  only  as  long  as 
he  lives. — A.F.K. 


Is  the  American  Declaration  of 

Independence   drawn  from 

Catholic   Sources? 

To  the  Editor  :— 

In  reply  to  the  strictures  of  the  Kev. 
J.  C.  Rager  on  my  article  regarding 
alleged  Catholic  sources  of  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  (F.  R.  of  March, 
1932),  I  beg  to  state  that  I  made  an 
unpardonable  mistake  as  to  the  mention 
of  God's  name  in 'that  political  docu- 
ment. 

However,  I  consider  as  wrong  Fr. 
Rager 's  statement  that  "the  words  of 
the  Declaration  simply  restate  Card- 
inal Bellarmine's  theory  of  popular 
sovereignty."  According  to  the  Dec- 
laration, each  man  is  endowed  by  his 
creator  individually  with  a  part  of  the 
political  powers  just  as  he  is  endowed 
with  the  "inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  taught  that  the 
political  rights  rest  collectively  in  the 
people  and  are  entirely  different  from 
the  personal  rights  of  individuals. 

Again  the  Declaration  justifies  a 
change  of  government  for  slighter 
reasons  than  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  The 
twenty-seven  ' '  grave ' '  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  weigh  lightly  on  the 
scale  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine's  theory. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Catholics 
of  this  country  took  up  arms  against 
England  for  weightier  reasons  than 
those  detailed  in  the  Declaration. 

Regarding  the  dependence  of  the 
Declaration  from  Catholic  sources,  Fr. 
Rager  has  to  offer  only  bare  assertions. 
No  proof  is  given  that  the  authors  of 
the  Declaration  drew  from  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  or  any  other  Catholic  auth- 
or. The  apparent  identity  of  teaching 
of  the  older  Cardinal  Bellarmine  with 
that  of  the  Declaration  is  made  to  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the  later  doc- 
ument must  be  inspired  by  the  teaching 
of  the  former. 

I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  what  Dr. 
David  S.  Schaff  wrote  about  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  but  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  sources  of  the  Declaration  were  not 
Catholic,  but  Calvinistic.  I  hope  to 
treat  that  point  elsewhere. 

John  M.  Lenhart,  O.M.Cap. 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


Blackfriars,  the  scholarly  English 
Dominican  monthly,  has  just  entered 
upon  its  thirteenth  year.  The  editor 
says  in  a  note  to  his  subscribers :  ' '  With 
all  the  present  very  urgent  clamour 
for  economy  and  retrenchment,  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  tempted  to  make 
Blackfriars  their  self-denying  ordi- 
nance. This  we  feel  bound  to  say 
would  be  a  considerable  deprivation  to 
them  and  a  loss  to  us.  Therefore,  while 
thanking  all  those  who  have  helped  us 
through  very  difficult  times  in  the  past, 
we  very  earnestly  appeal  to  them  to 
continue  their  help  at  a  time  when  such 
help  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the 
complete  success  of  our  venture. ' '  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  which  has  lately 
entered  upon  its  ihirhj-ninth  year, 
would  make  this  plea  its  own.  Most  of 
our  subscribers  deem  the  F.  R.  worthy 
of  being  continued  and  quite  a  number 
of  them  have  assured  us  that,  were  it 
to  disappear,  its  place  could  not  be 
filled  by  any  other  periodical;  yet  if 
our  subscribers  do  not  stand  by  us 
loyally  in  this  trying  and  critical  pe- 
riod, it  will  hardly  be  possible  for  the 
little  magazine  to  weather  this,  the 
worst  "depression"  in  its  long  and  var- 
ied history.  We  have  lately  sent  out 
the  usual  statements  to  our  subscribers 
and  trust  that  they  will  not  disappoint 
us  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  at 
least  enough  of  the  money  owing  us 
to  enable  us  to  continue  publication, 
even  though  under  increased  difficul- 
ties and  with  additional  sacrifices, 
which,  we,  on  our  part,  are  willing  to 
make  as  long  as  God  gives  us  sufficient 
health  and  strength. 


Many  Catholic  periodicals  are  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate  which  has  al- 
ready overtaken  the  organs  of  other 
religious  bodies — suspension  of  publi- 
cation, or  complete  bankruptcy.  Ad- 
vertising has  fallen  off;  in  many 
instances  subscriptions  have  not  been 
renewed;  and  other  problems  of  the 
general  economic  depression  face  the 
Catholic  press.  And  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  never  before  was  the  benefi- 


cent influence  of  the  Catholic  press  so 
necessary;  and  never  before  did  the 
Catholic  press  have  so  definite  a  mes- 
sage of  social  benefit  to  spread  among 
its  readers,  non-Catholic  as  well  as 
Catholic,  in  expounding  the  economic 
and  moral  teachings  of  Pope  Pius  XI. 
— The  Commonweal,  Vol.  XV,  No. 14. 


The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Troeltsch's  Gesammelte 
Schriften  have  recently  been  published 
in  an  English  translation  under  the 
title,  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churches.  Reviewing  them  in  the 
December  number  of  Theology :  A 
MontJihj  Journal  of  Historic  Chris- 
tianity, edited  by  and  for  non-Catholics 
in  Great  Britain,  Dr.  R.  H.  Murray 
lays  stress  on  the  value  of  the  political 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  appeal  it  has  for  a  modern  Protes- 
tant writer  like  Troeltsch.  But  he  also 
suggests  that  the  very  completeness  of 
the  Thomistic  system  of  philosophy 
makes  it  stand  opposed  to  progress, 
which  remark  elicits  the  following  sane 
observation  from  a  critic  in  Blackfriars 
(Vol.  XIII,  No.  142)  :  "Is  not  this  to 
imagine  the  system  [of  St.  Thomas]  in 
terms  of  a  machine  and  not  a  living 
organism?  A  child  is  complete,  but 
it  can  grow.  Perfection  does  not 
necessarily  lie  in  complete  fixation. 
St.  Thomas  himself  often  makes  this 
point.  In  any  case,  a  study  of  his 
writings  disperses  the  impression  that 
he  ever  regarded  his  system  as  devel- 
oped down  to  the  last  detail." 


Canon  Julius  Eggs,  President  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Valais, 
Switzerland,  writes  in  the  St.  Joclcrn- 
Glocken  (May,  1931):  "The  fact  is 
that  scholars  are  by  no  means  agreed 
concerning  Gregorian  rhythm.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  Dom  Jeannin,  a  learned 
Benedictine  in  Savoy,  after  thorough 
research,  published  a  work  which 
scientifically  overthrew  the  rhythm 
taught  in  Solesmes.  Father  Ludwig 
Bonvin,  of  Buffalo,  acquainted  the 
readers  of  the  Kirchenmusikalisches 
Jahrhuch  (1930)  with  the  results  of 
Dom  Jeannin 's  studies.     Soon   after- 
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wards  a  well-known  magazine  connect- 
ed with  Solesmes  devoted  a  rather 
detailed  review  to  the  Kirchenmusika- 
lisches  Jahrduch,  taking  account  of  all 
its  articles  and  treatises  with  the  ex- 
ception of — the  two  contributions  of 
Father  Bonvin  concerning  Dom  Jean- 
nin  's  work !  Regarding  this  manner 
of  proceeding  an  experienced  savant  in 
the  fields  of  church  music  and  professor 
in  a  Rhenish  university,  made  the  re- 
mark: 'To  ignore  the  publications  of 
one 's  opponents  is  very  convenient,  but 
far  from  scientific'  " 


At  a  conference  of  European  stu- 
dents of  (Protestant)  theology  in 
Basle  early  this  year,  according  to  the 
Geneva  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Century  (Vol.  XLIX,  No.  7),  the  Mod- 
ernists had  the  upper  hand.  The  con- 
ference, says  the  correspondent,  was 
dominated  by  the  neo-orthodoxy  which 
seems  to  be  taking  the  younger  theo- 
logians by  storm.  Barth  and  Heim  in 
Germany,  Brunner  in  Switzerland,  the 
neo-Calvinist  Lecerf  in  France,  and  the 
Anglo-Catholic  theologians  in  England, 
have  become  the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment. "Even  if  one  rejoices  in  this 
new  interest  in  the  fundamental  themes 
of  theology, ' '  he  dubiously  adds,  ' '  one 
wonders  if  the  victory  has  not  been 
gained  too  easily.  The  theological 
Zeitgeist  is  no  less  dangerous  for  vital 
and  personal  convictions  than  the  Zeit- 
geist in  general."  This  neo-orthodoxy 
at  bottom  is  nothing  but  Modernism  in 
a  new  and  more  alluring  garb,  and  can- 
not possibly  lead  the  world  back  to 
Christianity,  wherein  lies  our  sole  hope 
of  salvation.       _____ 

No  man  is  thoroughly  a  man  until  he 
has  been  crushed  and  ground  by  suffer- 
ing, and  one  of  large  heart  and  nature 
comes  through  trial  as  gold  purified  by 
fire.  "Wer  nie  sein  Brod  mit  Trdnen 
ass,"  sang  Goethe  in  Mignon's  haunt- 
ing lyric  protestation  of  the  revealing 
power  of  woe :  unless  one  has  eaten  his 
bread  in  sorrow,  and  experienced  sleep- 
less nights  and  pillows  drenched  with 
tears,  he  does  not  know  the  heavenly 
powers.  Now  and  then  a  small  man 
is  not  improved  by  suffering,  as  a  base 


metal  is  not  made  more  precious  by 
fire,  but  it  is  because  in  such  a  one  there 
is  more  dross  than  gold.  On  the  whole, 
the  evidence  of  the  world's  literature  is 
that  pain  is  elevating,  ennobling,  and 
purifying  and  that  it  makes  a  man  bet- 
ter and  more  lovable.  But  we  must 
turn  to  Christian  documents  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  if  we  read 
them  rightly,  we  shall  come  to  under- 
stand that  in  some  way  suffering  has 
something  divine  in  itself  and  lifts  us, 
if  we  have  faith,  closer  to  God. 


The  latest  issue  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library  Bulletin  contains  the  first  part 
of  the  Syriac  text,  with  explanatory 
matter  and  a  translation  by  Dr.  A. 
Mingana,  of  a  lost  writing  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  a  famous  theologian  who 
lived  circa  350-428  in  Cilicia.  The 
work  is  part  of  a  treatise  on  faith;  it 
undertakes  to  interpret  the  Nicene  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  was  formerly  re- 
ferred to  as  Liher  ad  Baptizandos.  The 
manuscript  from  which  Dr.  Mingana 
has  worked  was  purchased  by  him  in 
Syria  some  years  ago  and  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  In  judging  the 
treatise  itself,  of  course,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Eph- 
esus  on  the  ground  of  Nestorianism. 


At  the  recent  conference  of  Protes- 
tant theological  students  from  all  over 
Europe,  held  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  the 
Oxford  group  popularly  called  Buch- 
manites  arranged  a  church  meeting 
and  a  house  party  to  demonstrate  their 
theory  that  ' '  all  world  problems  are  at 
bottom  personal  problems  and  can  only 
be  solved  on  the  basis  of  surrender  to 
Christ."  Both  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended, but,  according  to  the  Geneva 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury, did  not  make  much  of  an  impres- 
sion on  those  who  came  to  take  part  in 
them.  There  are  some  Protestants  who 
look  upon  this  new  revivalism  as  the 
salvation  of  Christianity,  while  others 
regard  it  as  "a  regrettable  return  to 
an  exploded  form  of  pietism."  The 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Century 
thinks  that  ''the  fact  that  this  message 
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finds  so  many  adherents  even  among 
the  intelligentsia  shows  a  lack  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  [Protestant] 
churches."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 


Departing  for  some  unexplained 
reason  from  the  usual  procedure,  the 
Holy  Father  has  by  Litterae  Decreta- 
les  proclaimed  Albert  the  Great  a  Saint 
and  Doctor  of  the  Church ;  ' '  following 
in  this  matter  the  use  of  many  of  our 
predecessors  in  the  canonization  of 
other  servants  of  God."  The  docu- 
ment, which  opens  with  the  words : 
''In  thesauris  sapientiae,"  fills  a  whole 
page  of  the  Osservatore  Romano,  deals 
at  length  with  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Saint,  gives  a  summary  of  the  process 
followed  in  this  case,  and  determines 
November  14  as  St.  Albert's  feast-day, 
with  Mass  and  Office  under  the  rite  of 
a  double  minor.  The  document  bears 
the  date  of  December  16,  1931,  and  is 
signed:  "Ego  Pius  CatlioUcoe  Ecclesiae 
Episcopus." 


Grand  Duke  Alexander,  in  a  volume 
published  by  Farrar  &  Rinehart  under 
the  title,  Once  a  Grand  Duke,  makes 
many  startling  revelations  and  adds  the 
weight  of  opinion  of  a  member  of  the 
Russian  imperial  family  to  the  stones 
already  heaped  upon  the  grave  of  his 
cousin,  Czar  Nicholas  II.  The  Grand 
Duke  severely  blames  Nicholas  for  his 
incapacity  and  weakness,  which,  he 
says,  advanced  the  Russian  revolution, 
and  charges  that  the  Czar  could  prob- 
ably have  prevented  the  World  War 
if  he  had  maintained  an  open  and  frank 
attitude  towards  the  German  Emperor. 
Contrary  to  general  opinion,  Nicholas 
II  was  a  poor  man  and  had  no  treasure 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  would  have  had  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, had  he  succeeded  in  escaping  his 
pursuers  and  in  reaching  England. 
Most  of  the  royal  fortune  went  to  his 
relatives  and  the  support  of  the  many 
imperial  palaces,  but  the  Grand  Duke 
admits  that  his  imperial  cousin  spent 
all  of  the  twenty  millions  pound  ster- 
ling that  were  kept  in  London  since  the 
days  of  Alexander  II  (d.  1881)  on  hos- 


pitals and  charities  during  the  war. 
"This  fact,"  he  says,  "remained  un- 
known to  the  general  public  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Czar  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  having  his  good  deeds 
pressagented." 


No  formula  of  falsehood  has  pro- 
duced so  many  swollen  bank  accounts 
and  so  many  rotten  characters  and 
vitiated  consciences  as  the  formula, 
"We  must  give  the  people  what  they 
want. ' ' 


Holy  Cross  College,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  press 
announces  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  Rene  Rapin's  "Hor- 
torum,"  the  first  to  be  issued  in  over 
200  years.  The  Latin  text  of  the  work 
is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  new  English 
translation,  together  with  historical  and 
critical  annotations  and  bibliographies. 
Rapin  was  a  French  Jesuit,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  literary  critic. 
He  died  in  1687.  His  work  entitled 
"Hortorum"  was  suggested  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  the  Ro- 
man poet  Virgil.  The  work  runs  to 
nearly  3,500  lines  and  is  divided  into 
four  books :  Of  Flowers,  Of  Trees,  Of 
Water,  and  The  Orchard. 


The  movement  among  American 
Protestants  in  favor  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  has  as- 
sumed considerable  proportions  in  re- 
cent years.  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  other  sects, 
in  about  three  hundred  places,  have 
begun  to  experiment  with  religious  in- 
struction to  children  of  the  public 
schools  on  school  days.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  standard  colleges  have  at- 
tempted the  definition  of  a  unit  of 
religious  teaching,  to  be  accepted  as  one 
of  the  fifteen  college  entrance  units. 
There  is,  of  course,  wide-spread  oppo- 
sition, but  the  movement  is  growing 
in  strength.  Many  consciences  have 
been  stirred  by  the  religious  nothingism 
of  modern  public  school  and  college 
education.  How  far  the  movement  will 
go  and  what  it  will  accomplish,  remains 
to  be  seen. 
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Current  Literature 


— The  Love  of  God :  Saint  Francis 
Be  Sales'  Treatise,  Abridged  hy  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Visitation  of  Harrow,  is,  as 
the  title  signifies,  an  epitome  of  a 
famous  treatise,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  modern  mind.  The  book  gives 
simply  the  substance  of  what  St.  Fran- 
cis taught  on  the  great  spiritual  art  of 
which  he  was,  without  doubt,  a  master. 
The  book  is  offered  to  those  in  the 
cloister  and  without.  It  is  well  worth 
while  in  every  respect.  (B.  Herder 
Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

—Tuffij  Taylor,  by  B.  F.  J.  Dooley, 
shoAVS  what  influence  a  good  boys'  club 
may  have  on  gang  life  and  on  the  wel- 
fare of  a  whole  community.  The  300 
pages  deal  with  the  adventures  of 
Terence  Taylor,  who  changed  for  the 
better.  The  book  will  delight  the  heart 
of  every  real  boy  and  may  convince 
some  adults  of  the  usefulness  of  char- 
acter-training organizations  for  boys. 
(Bruce  Publ.  Co.)— Fr.  Kilian  J. 
Hennrich,  O.M.Cap. 

— The  Catholic  Dramatic  Movement 
presents  the  following  new  plays :  ' '  An 
Irish  Memory,"  by  L.  0.  Keen,  "The 
Glowing  Cross, ' '  by  Ethel  Bain,  as  well 
as  a  "Bicentennial  Pageant  in  Honor 
of  George  Washington,"  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  This  last  is  from  the  pen  of 
Sister  M.  Agatha  O'Neill.  (Address 
Catholic  Dramatic  Movement,  Rev.  M. 
Helfen,  Briggsville,  Wise.) 

— The  Rev.  Bernard  A.  Hausmann, 
S.J.,  has  translated  from  the  German  of 
Father  Christian  Pesch,  S.J.,  a  theolo- 
gian of  high  repute,  TJnser  Bester 
Freund,  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
English-speaking  Catholics.  The  book, 
Our  Best  Friend,  is  a  mine  of  sound 
theology  and  an  excellent  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  theology  when  ap- 
plied to  aseetical  purposes.  Fr.  Pesch 
has  clothed  his  beautiful  thoughts  and 
profound  reflections  in  such  simple 
language  that  the  humblest  can  under- 
stand him.  He  proves  that  everything 
that  we  can  say  about  the  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  may  be  summed  up 


under  the  title  of  friendship  with 
Jesus.  (The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.) 
—C.J.Q. 

—The  Four  Mysteries  of  the  Faith, 
by  Msgr.  F.  C.  Kolbe,  of  Capetown, 
South  Africa,  published  by  Longmans, 
is  a  remarkable  book.  The  author, 
starting  from  first  principles,  contends 
that  the  original  deposit  of  faith  is 
analyzable  into  four  ideas:  (1)  Trin- 
ity, (2)  Incarnation,  (3)  Mystical 
Body,  and  (4)  Sacramental  Presence ; 
that  down  to  the  smallest  details  the 
whole  of  Catholic  teaching  branches 
out  from  these  four  mysteries;  that  all 
four  were  progressively  revealed  in  a 
perfectly  parallel  way;  that  this 
method  of  revelation  resulted  in  lifting 
the  mind  from  metaphor  to  mystery, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  world 
tends  to  drag  the  mind  back  again  from 
mystery  to  metaphor.  The  book  is  full 
of  suggestive  and  striking  passages, 
which  give  much  food  for  thought, 
though  frankness  compels  us  to  add 
that  it  appeals  only  to  trained  theolo- 
gians and  the  style  is  sometimes 
obscure,  nay  exceedingly  fanciful. 

— The  Four  Knights,  by  Gerald  A. 
Kelh^,  S.J.,  continues  the  story  of  Terry 
Donovan  in  his  second  year  at  St. 
Mary's.  It  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  first  book.  The  fine  psychology 
manifested  by  the  author  creates  real 
situations  and  solves  them  splendidly. 
No  doubt,  the  book  will  be  interesting 
to  boys,  but  it  should  also  prove  illumi- 
nating to  teachers  and  leaders  of  boys. 
(Bruce  Publ.  Co.)— Fr.  Kilian  J. 
Hennrich,  O.M.Cap. 

— In  The  Eucharistic  Life,  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Curran,  S.T.D.,  aims  to 
show  that  the  thought  of  the  general 
presence  of  God  may  be  applied  to  the 
Eucharistic  Presence.  Because  the 
wisdom,  love,  and  power  of  Jesus  makes 
it  possible  for  Him  to  think  of,  and  love 
us  from  His  Eucharistic  Throne  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  an  enlight- 
ened faith  should  lead  Catholics  to 
think  of,  and  love  Our  Lord  every 
conscious  moment.  The  treatise  is 
divided  into  two  parts.    The  first  deals 
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with  all  the  actions  of  the  day  brought 
into  union  with  Jesus  dwelling  in  the 
Tabernacle.  The  second  treats  of 
Childrens'  Communion  according  to 
the  official  teaching  of  the  Church. 
The  book  can  be  heartily  recommended 
to  priests,  religious,  and  the  laity.  It 
is  well  suited  for  meditation  and  spir- 
itual reading.  (The  Bruce  Publishing 
Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— A  Character  Calendar,  by  Sisters 
M.  Fidelis  and  M.  Charitas,  S.S.N.D., 
is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
School  Journal.  It  brings  for  every 
day  of  the  year  a  short  biography  of 
the  Saint  or  an  explanation  of  the  mj'-s- 
tery  celebrated,  together  with  a  text 
taken  from  the  liturgy  and  the  Imita- 
tion of  Christ.  An  ideal,  an  exhorta- 
tion, and  a  pertinent  "slogan"  are 
added.  Every  teacher  should  have  a 
copy  on  her  desk  for  constant  use.  It 
will  also  serve  well  as  a  preparation 
for  daily  Mass  for  everybody.  (Bruce 
Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee.) 
— Fr.    Kilian   J.    Hennrich,    O.M.Cap. 

— One  of  the  finest  of  modern  spirit- 
ual books  is  Der  Selige  Weg,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Timpe,  P.S.M.  With  its 
single-page  meditations  based  on  an  ap- 
propriate Gospel  text,  one  for  each  day 
of  the  year,  it  is  beautiful  in  spiritual 
conception  and  literary  execution  and 
provides  excellent  spiritual  reading  as 
well  as  rich  material  for  daily  medita- 
tion. Father  Timpe 's  method  of  em- 
ploying a  Gospel  text  to  introduce  his 
subject  and  an  appropriate  versicle  of 
a  Psalm  as  the  concluding  word  is  ex- 
tremely effective.  Ijet  us  illustrate : 
for  the  237th  day,  the  author  draws 
from  Luke  XVIII,  16:  "Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  to  me,  and  forbid 
them  not :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ' ' ;  and  he  concludes  the  med- 
itation with  Psalm  XXXIX,  17 :  "  Let 
all  that  seek  thee  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  thee :  and  let  such  as  love  thy  sal- 
vation say  always :  The  Lord  be  mag- 
nified." We  hope  this  booklet  will  be 
translated  into  English.  (Herder  & 
Co.)— H.A.F. 


— It  is  a  sad  picture  which  Fr. 
Eustace  Dudley,  S.J.,  sketches  in  his 
C.  T.  S.  pamphlet.  The  Leakage :  Cause 
and  Remedy.  Conditions  throughout 
the  English-speaking  Catholic  world 
(we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 
rest)  portend  a  tremendous  apostasy, 
unless  something  is  done  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  clad  in  the  garb  of  modern  cul- 
ture. The  question  is,  v^hat  is  to  be 
done ?  Fr.  Dudley's  remedy  is  regular, 
systematized,  catechetical  instruction 
of  Catholic  hoys  and  girls  from  14  to 
20  years  of  age  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
plete syllabus,  drawn  up  by  the  dioce- 
san authorities  along  the  lines,  say,  of 
Archbishop  Sheahan's  "Apologetics," 
and  employed  by  a  strong  body  of  lay 
catechists,  men  and  women,  fired  with 
zeal  to  pour  into  the  hearts  of  others 
what  they  themselves  have  experi- 
enced— a  living  faith.  (Catholic  Truth 
Sociey  of  London;  for  sale  by  the  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.  of  St.  Louis.) 
— C.D.U. 

— The  Divine  Office  :  A  Study  of  the 
Roman  Breviary,  by  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Quigley,  aims  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tory manual  to  the  study  of  the  Bre- 
viary. It  will  also  be  useful  to  junior 
students  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
giving  them  some  knowledge  of  the 
Church's  hours,  which  many  of  them 
assist  at  in  their  college  choirs,  and 
enable  them  to  know  and  love  the  offi- 
cial prayers  of  the  Church  and  to  form 
devout  habits  of  recitation,  so  that 
when  the  obligation  of  the  daily  office 
becomes  theirs,  they  may  recite  it  digne, 
attente  et  devote.  The  book  will  also, 
we  believe,  be  of  great  service  to  priests. 
For  it  attempts  to  bring  into  one  handy 
volume  many  matters  found  scattered 
in  volumes  on  history,  the  liturgy,  the- 
ology, and  asceticism.  Many  of  the 
pages  will  be  instructive  to  the  clergy, 
and  give  them  new  ideas  on  such  points 
as  the  structure  of  the  Hours,  the  Col- 
lects, the  Te  Deum,  the  Anthems  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  etc.  The  book  is  now  in 
its  second  edition,  and  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged.      (B.  Plerder  Book  Co.) 

—C.J.Q. 
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— Indulgences,  by  the  Rev.  P, 
Schmid,  piiblislied  by  Lawrence  N. 
Daleiden  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  a 
complete  pocket  manual  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  contains  an  explanation  of  in- 
dulgences, a  section  devoted  to  the 
requisites  for  gaining  them,  a  table  of 
plenary  indulgences,  and  a  calendar 
indicating  the  days  on  which  they  can 
be  gained. 

—A  Knight  of  the  Cross,  by  Helen 
Grace  Smith,  is  the  life  of  Father 
Maurice,  C.P.,  the  son  of  that  veteran 
of  Civil  War  fame.  Gen.  Thomas  Kilby 
Smith.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  letters  of  exquisite  beauty 
revealing  the  inner  life  of  Father 
Maurice  and  members  of  his  family.  It 
also  contains  some  condensed  informa- 
tion about  the  Passionist  Congregation 
and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  sons  of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross.  The  book  has  liter- 
ary value  and  will  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure bv  all,  but  especially  by  converts 
to  the"  faith.  (Bruce  Publ.  Co.)  — Fr. 
Kilian  J.  Ilennrich,  O.M.Cap. 

— Jos.  J.  Pierron's  Ave  Maria  Hym- 
nal, Vol.  II,  Liturgical  Section  (The 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.)  lies  before  us. 
The  first  volume  of  this  work,  contain- 
ing mostly  English  hymns,  was  re- 
viewed in  No.  14  of  the  F.  R.  for  1929. 
The  present  volume  offers  Latin  litur- 
gical chants,  partly  in  unison,  partly  in 
two-part  setting,  for  services  on  w^eek 
days,  including  music  for  the  Forty 
Hours'  Devotion,  Nuptial  Masses,  Fun- 
eral Masses,  Confirmation  Service,  etc. 
The  author  presents  them  as  ' '  arranged 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  children's 
choirs."  Whether,  however,  the  many 
highly  melismatic,  ornate  Gregorian 
chants  which  in  the  Medieval  Church 
were  intended  for  specially  trained 
soloists  and  executed  by  such,  can  be 
successfully  entrusted  to  our  children 's 
choirs,  is  very  problematic.  The  two- 
part  choruses  are  written  by  the  author 
of  the  Hymnal  and  by  well-known 
composers  mostly  of  the  Cecilian 
school — composers  whose  names  guar- 
antee the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
music.  Here  No.  (4)  suggests  the  re- 
mark that,  were  P.  Piel  still  alive,  he 
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This  Short  History  of  the  Popes  presents  in  succinct  and  popular  form  the 
results  of  the  researches  of  Mann,  Pastor,  and  other  learned  modern  historians. 
Both  authors  enjoy  the  hig'hest  esteem  among  Catholic  scholars  in  Europe. 


B.  Herder  Book  Co., 


15  and  17  South  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


surely  would  protest  against  the  change 
made  in,  and  the  mutilation  perpetrat- 
ed on,  his  Ave  Maris  Stella.  The 
unisonal  chants  take  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  and  are  mostly  Gregor- 
ian melodies.  On  Gregorian  rhythm 
the  author,  in  his  preface,  lays  especial 
stress.  Regarding  it  no  doubt  occurs 
to  him  either  of  a  historical  or  of  an 
artistic  nature ;  to  him  Gregorian 
rhythm  is  a  tonal  movement  in  notes 
all  equal,  except  that  he  fuses  the  two 
or  three  notes  of  the  same  pitch  found 
over  one  syllable,  and  gives  to  this 
fusion  a  double,  respectively,  a  triple 
time  value,  and  also  that  he  attributes 
a  double  length  to  the  last  note  of  a 
phrase  or  period,  and  similarly  to  the 
penultimate  note  if  this  has  the  word 
accent.  According  to  the  author,  hoAv- 
ever,  this  accent  otherwise  must  not  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  inclining 
to  greater  length,  nor  will  monotony 
result  from  the  general  equality  of 
notes,  "unless  deliberately  sought." 

—X. 


A   Superior   Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

''The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall   be  glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


' '  Boners, ' '  a  eompendium  of  misinforma- 
tion furnished  by  the  school  children  of 
England  and  America,  contains  the  follow- 
ing pearls  cast  by  the  children  before  the 
pedagogical  swine : 

' '  A  grass  widow  is  the  wife  of  a  vege- 
tarian. ' ' 

"Celibacy  is  the  crime  a  priest  commits 
when  he  marries. ' ' 

''A  fugue  is  what  you  get  in  a  room  full 
of  people  when  all  the  windows  and  doors  are 
shut. ' ' 

' '  To  germinate  is  to  become  a  naturalized 
German. ' ' 

' '  An  appendix  is  a  portion  of  a  book  which 
nobody  yet  has  discovered  to  be  of  any  use." 

"In  Christianity  a  man  can  have  only  one 
wife.     This  is  called  Monotony." 

"Solomon  had  300  wives  and  700  porcu- 
pines. ' ' 

' '  Mushrooms  always  grow  in  damp  places, 
and  so  they  look  like  umbrellas. ' ' 

' '  Henry  VIII  had  an  abbess  on  his  knee, 
which  made  walking  difficult. ' ' 


A  foreign-born  woman,  owner  and  janitress 
of  a  New  York  tenement  house  having  a  shop 
on  the  ground  floor,  found  that  the  tenant  of 
the  shop  was  running  a  speakeasy  there.  She 
protested.  No  use.  She  appealed  to  author- 
ities. The  tenant  was  ejected  and  the  shop 
padlocked.  After  many  months,  the  shop  is 
still  padlocked.  The  former  tenant  is  doing 
a  rushing  liquor  business  in  the  house  next 
door. 


The  manager  of  a  broadcasting  station 
says  that  the  worst  trouble  he  has  when  some 
celebrity  is  using  the  ' '  mike, "  is  to  pull  the 
switch  when  the  speaker  gets  through,  in  time 
to  shut  off  the  air  his  comment  on  his  own 
performance.  This  little  story  will  illustrate 
what  he  means : 

An  old  Episcopalian  bishop  wound  up  his 
radio  sermon  with :  ' '  And  if  we  obey  these 
blessed  precepts,  we  shall  all  meet,  dearly  be- 
loved, in  Heaven."  Immediately  he  turned 
to  the  broadcast  man  and  said:  "I  don't 
think  I  was  too  long-winded,  do  you,  Mr. 
Mills?"  Mills  had  grabbed  the  switch,  but 
not  quite  in  time  to  prevent  the  first  three 
words  of  the  bishop 's  remark  from  reaching 
the  listeners.  So  his  radio  congregation  heard 
his  eloquent  sermon  end  like  this:  "And  if 
we  obey  these  blessed  precepts  we  shall  all 
meet,  dearly  beloved,  in  Heaven— I  don't 
think. ' ' 


' '  Ethel, ' '  said  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
"you  seem  to  be  a  bright  little  girl;  can  you 
repeat  a  verse  from  the  Bible?" 

"I'll  say  I  can." 

"Well,  my  dear,  let  us  hear  it." 

' '  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  should 
worry. ' ' 


ORGANIST  AND   CHOIR  DIRECTOR 

seeks  a  position,  preferably  in  a  mild 
climate  (Georgia  or  Florida).  Has 
many  years  of  experience  and  good 
testimonials.  Apply  to  M.  E.  G.,  care 
of   the   Fortnightly  Review. 


GIVE  A  CATHOLIC   MEDICAL 

MISSION  KIT 

TO  A  NEEDY  MISSIONARY 

and   by-  so    doing 

YOU  WILL  PROMOTE  ALL  THE 

SPIRITUAL  AND  CORPORAL 

WORKS  OF  MERCY 

These  Medical  Mission  Kits  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Catholic  Medical  Mission 
Board,  8  and  10  West  17th  tStreet,  New 
York  City.  A  complete  kit,  containing 
the  most  useful  medicines,  instruments, 
dressings,  bandages,  etc.,  and  enough  of 
most  of  the  medicines  to  refill  the  kit  ten 
times,  will  be  sent  to  a  missionary  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  donation  of  $25.  If  an  individual 
were  to  purchase  the  contents  of  this  kit, 
he  would  have  to  pay  about  five  times 
this  amount.  The  Catholic  Medical  Mis- 
sion Board  contributes  the  labor  and  care 
required  to  assemble  and  ship  the  kit. 
The  missionaries  all  over  the  world, 
especially  in  the  fields  afar,  are  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praise  of  this  kit,  which 
they  declare  to  be  ideal  for  the  mis- 
sionary's  medical   needs. 

Send  your  contribution  to  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward F.  Garesche,  S.J.,  Director,  Catholic 
IVledical  IVlission  Board,  Inc.,  8  and  10 
West    17th    Street,    New  York   City,    N.   Y. 


"First  sortie  against  the  Accuser,  who  is 
god  of  this  world." 

THE  PERFECT  LOVE,  AND  OTHER 

POEMS 

By  Robert  R.  Hull 

A  volume  of  verse  in  the  Eomantic  tradi- 
tion of  Blake,  Poe,  and  Baudelaire.  Here 
is  expressed  that  longing  for  the  infinite 
which   is   the   aspiration   as  well   as   the 
sickness  of  all  the  romantic  poets. 
Themes:      Divine      Love;      "Profane" 
Love;      "Nature"      poems;      Invectives 
against  social  injustices;  Poems  of  mel- 
ancholy a  la  Poe;  Poems  on  the  hope  of 
the  faithful  in  the  life  beyond,  etc. 
PRICE,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Address: 
THE  THREE  WORLDS  PRESS 
41  East  Park  Drive,        Huntington,  Ind. 
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Did  St.   Patrick  Live   in   the  Second   Century? 


In  a  volume  entitled,  St.  Patrick, 
A.  D.  180  (Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis  & 
Co.)  the  Rev.  John  Roche  Ardill,  an 
Anglican  minister,  undertakes  to  prove 
that  St.  Patrick,  the  15  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  whose  mission  Ireland  is 
celebrating  this  year,  actually  lived  in 
the  second  century,  and  not  in  the  fifth, 
as  is  commonly  held.  His  arguments 
are  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  so- 
cial and  religious  conditions  existing 
in  Ireland  and  in  Europe  generally  in 
the  fifth  and  in  the  second  centuries, 
respectively,  and  he  believes  that  the 
information  derived  from  the  Saint's 
own  writings,  both  about  himself  and 
the  peoples  and  customs  with  which  he 
came  in  contact,  fit  better  with  what  is 
known  to  have  happened  in  the  second 
century  than  with  the  history  of  the 
fifth. 

We  will  sum  up  briefly  a  few  of  the 
points  in  Dr.  Ardill's  argument  which 
seem  to  carry  weight.  He  suggests : 
(a)  that  the  profession  of  faith  or 
"Creed"  of  St.  Patrick  contained  in 
his  "Confessio"  is  of  a  kind  that  could 
not  have  been  drawn  up  during  or  after 
the  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  without  making  some  allusion 
to  the  points  in  contest,  and  that  it  is 
of  an  altogether  simpler  and  non-con- 
troversial character;  (b)  that  Patrick, 
though  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
for  some  years  in  Gaul,  shows  no  ac- 
quaintance with  any  such  controversies 
as  were  then  rending  the  Church;  (c) 
that  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
sided for  a  considerable  period  at 
Lerins  and  Auxerre,  he  has  to  confess 
to  the  rusticity  of  his  Latin  and  bewail 
his  want  of  education.  Dr.  Ardill  also 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the 
time  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire 
St.  Patrick  could  still  speak  proudly  of 
his  "noble  birth"  as  a  Roman  citizen; 


and  he  propounds  an  ingenious  histor- 
ical argument  to  show  that  the  redeem- 
ing of  baptized  Christian  captives  by 
Gaulish  money  from  the  heathen 
Franks  could  only  have  taken  place 
in  the  first  or  second  centuries,  and 
was  impossible  at  the  accepted  date  of 
St.  Patrick's  Letter  to  Coroticus.  Dr. 
Ardill,  while  rejecting  any  conclusion 
based  on  the  personality  of  this  Prince, 
retains  the  old  belief  that  he  was 
Caredig,  a  Welsh  prince  who  ruled 
over  and  ga\e  his  name  to  the  county 
of  Cardigan.  But  this  supposition  has 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  certain 
Ceretic,  who  ruled  under  the  Romans 
of  Strathclyde  about  420-450  from  his 
capital  at  Alcluith  or  Dumbarton — an 
identification  which  would  give  a  natur- 
al meaning  to  the  mention  of  his  ' '  apos- 
tate Picts, "  and  a  certain  claim  on 
Patrick 's  part  to  address  a  prince  from 
his  own  native  district. 

It  is  a  legitimate  line  of  inquiry ;  and 
whether  Dr.  Ardill  persuades  the  world 
to  agree  with  him  or  not,  his  arguments 
deserve  to  be  carefully  considered.  But, 
as  a  critic  of  his  book  in  the  London 
Times  Literary  Supplement  notes,  this 
change  of  date  would  not  only  invali- 
date the  Irish  annalistic  records  and 
the  ancient  lists  of  the  successors  of 
Patrick  in  Armagh,  but  would  also 
place  an  enormous  gap  of  nearly  500 
years  between  the  death  of  the  Saint 
and  the  earliest  lives  of  him.  It  is 
true  that  the  lists  are  faultj^  and  not 
alwa3^s  in  accord,  and  that  the  200  years 
that  in  anj'  case  elapsed  are  a  long  time 
for  traditions  to  survive  without  writ- 
ten records ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  chief  annalistic  authority,  the 
Annals  of  ITlster,  incorporates  an  old 
Irish  chronicle  going  back  to  437,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  St.  Patrick.  We 
should  also,  if  we  accept  Dr.  Ardill's 
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theory,  be  obliged  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  historical  background  of  the  life 
of  the  Saint  and  to  discard  all  the  ac- 
counts of  his  association  with  historical 
kings  and  other  personages. 

In  regard  to  the  larger  questions  put 
forward  in  this  book,  we  would  "sug- 
gest" (after  Dr.  Ardill's  own  manner) 
that  all  we  actually  have  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's own  writings  are  two  short  doc- 
uments written  under  extreme  pressure 
of  feeling  and  each  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. Neither  of  them  purports  to  be 
an  autobiography.  It  is  as  if  all  we 
had  to  go  upon  about  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  St.  Paul  were  his  letters  to 
Timothy  and  to  Philemon,  the  latter, 
like  the  Epistle  of  Patrick  to  Coroticus, 
beseeching  him  to  free  a  Christian 
slave.  Were  we  to  depend  upon  these 
writings  alone,  we  should  wonder  that 
St.  Paul  also  was  unaware  of  the  vital 
Church  questions  of  his  day  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  its  controversies;  we 
might  wonder,  too,  at  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  the  practical  tone  of  the 
Christian  faith  of  his  old  age.  It  is 
possible  that  the  mental  pressure  under 
which  Patrick  wrote  in  both  instances 
may  partially  explain  the  rather  con- 
fused form  of  some  of  his  phrases,  just 
as  his  long  sojourn  in  a  "foreign"  land 
and  speaking  of  a  "foreign"  (Irish) 
tongue  may  have  obscured  his  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  As  regards  his  pride  in 
his  Roman  citizenship,  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  would  ever  leave  a  Roman 
citizen,  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
Empire  at  the  moment;  especially  if 
he  were  dwelling  among  "barbarian" 
peoples,  as  Patrick  was.  Dr.  Ardill's 
arguments  from  the  depressed  position 
of  the  Decurions  seem  to  have  but  little 
weight;  that  Patrick's  father  and 
grandfather  had  found  their  positions 
insupportable  may  have  been  their 
reason  for  taking  a  way  of  escape  by 
entering  the  Church.  Many  other 
Roman  officials  had  done  the  same. 
As  bishops  or  clergy  they  could  claim 
exemption  from  civil  duties,  although 
their  claim  was  not  always  allowed  by 
the  Emperors. 


Stuttering,   Stammering,  and 
Hypnotism 

To  the  Editor:— 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  James  McCurdy 
(F.  R.  for  April)  finds  my  little  letter 
about  stammering  superficial,  but  it 
is  hard  to  say  all  that  one  would  like 
to  say  about  a  subject  of  this  kind  in 
500  words.  Twenty  years  ago  I  wrote 
for  a  book  of  mine  called  Psycho- 
therapy an  article  on  stuttering,  the 
basic  ideas  for  which  had  been  gathered 
from  a  special  course  on  stuttering 
taken  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  stut- 
tering is  that  anything  that  makes 
speech  more  difficult  in  most  patients 
lessens  the  tendency  to  stutter.  Hence 
the  number  of  things  that  have  been 
employed  in  the  mouth,  discs  of  cork 
to  be  held  between  the  back  teeth,  little 
metal  forks  to  be  kept  beneath  the 
tongue.  Stutterers  who  are  absolutely 
mute  can  almost  always  sing  what  they 
want  to  say. 

It  was  not  the  abuse  of  hypnotism, 
but  is  was  hypnotism  itself,  that  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  con- 
demned. In  France,  the  definition  of 
hypnotism  almost  universally  accepted 
is  "induced  hysteria."  We  have  a 
definition  of  hysteria  now  in  a  single 
word.  It  is  supersuggestibility.  Hyp- 
notism is  merely  induced  supersuggest- 
ibility. It  always  does  harm  to  the 
personality,  though  it  may  relieve  cer- 
tain symptoms  or  transmute  them  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  McCurdy  constantly  uses  the 
word  "stammering,"  though  phy- 
sicians make  a  distinction  between 
stammering  and  stuttering.  The  most 
interesting  thing  about  stuttering  is 
that  it  is  ever  so  much  rarer  in  women 
than  in  men,  almost  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  color  blindness,  and  yet  women 
are  as  a  rule  shyer  and  more  self-con- 
scious than  men. 

Of  course  there  is  stuttering  in  other 
organs  besides  those  of  speech  where 
nice  coordination  is  required. 

James  J.  Walsh.  M.D. 
New  York  City. 
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The  White  List  of  the  Society  of  St.  Gregory  of  America 


The  White  List  of  church  composi- 
tions with  a  selection  of  papal  docu- 
ments from  the  14th  to  the  20th 
century,  including  the  Motu  Proprio 
of  Pius  X  (Nov.  22,  1903)  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitution  of  Pius  XI 
(Dec.  20,  1928),  edited  by  the  Music 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  St.  Greg- 
ory, appeared  lately  in  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition,  and  may  be  obtained 
through  the  McLaughlin  &  Reilly  Co. 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  documents  comprise  nineteen 
large  pages.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  have 
them  precede  the  list.  Besides  the  two 
important  juridical  enactments  of  the 
Popes  mentioned  above,  they  contain 
other  regulations,  partly  of  general 
binding  force,  partly  given  for  cer- 
tain places,  but  of  guidance  also  else- 
where. 

One  passage  of  the  first  document 
is  not  lacking  in  piquant  interest. 
John  XXII  (1316-1334),  one  of  the 
Popes  who  resided  in  Avignon,  assures 
us  that  "the  consonances  of  the  octave, 
the  fifth,  the  fourth  superposed  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  chant,  are  pleasing  to 
the  ear  and  arouse  devotion  and  pre- 
vent torpor  in  those  who  sing  in  honor 
of  God."  This  might  give  support  to 
the  supermodern  church  composers  in 
Europe,  who  in  many  a  passage  of  their 
works  are  now  practically  rendering 
fashionable  again  the  primitive  or- 
ganum  of  parallel  fourths  and  fifths, 
thus  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Ravels  who  delight  in  sadistic  ear-tor- 
turing on  our  concert  podiums. 

In  an  extended  preface  the  Rev.  J. 
Petter,  President  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Gregory,  states  the  purpose  of  the 
White  List  as  follows:  "It  is  to  afford 
the  Catholic  choir  director  a  choice  of 
compositions  that  he  may  feel  safe  in 
securing  for  church  use,"  conformably 
to  "definite  principles  and  regula- 
tions." Of  these  latter  he  gives  a  good 
and  practical  summary.  On  two  points 
of  this  resume  we  would,  however,  like 
to  make  some  remarks. 

The  author  writes  appropriately : 
"In  reference  to  undue   repetition   it 


is  to  be  remembered  that  in  vocal  com- 
positions the  form  and  content  of  the 
text  should,  as  a  rule,  inspire  and  de- 
termine the  musical  phrase."  He 
oversteps  the  mark,  however,  when  he 
continues :  "It  is  consequently  a  gross 
violation  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  liturgical  text  to  repeat  parts  there- 
of, not  because  of  their  logical  impor- 
tance, but  merely  in  order  to  fill  out 
a  preconceived  musical  phrase."  If 
the  repetition  of  words  and  phrases  is 
used  with  moderation  and  due  consid- 
eration for  the  sense,  it  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  and  involves  no  crime  of  Use- 
majeste.  When  two  arts  combine  to 
create  a  new  whole,  they  necessarily 
must  make  sgme  compromise.  The 
church  musician  need  not  be  more 
papal  than  the  Pope.  Now  the  Vicar 
of  Rome,  in  his  Instructions  for  direc- 
tors of  music,  Nov.  20,  1856  (placed 
among  the  documents  of  the  White 
List)  writes:  "It  is  allowed,  after  hav- 
ing sung  a  full  and  intelligible  idea,  to 
repeat  certain  words  or  phrases,  .... 
but  it  must  be  done  with  moderation. ' ' 
Besides,  the  author  of  the  preface  him- 
self admits  that  "in  compositions  writ- 
ten in  the  imitative  style,  the  number 
of  the  repetitions  is,  to  a  degree,  gov- 
erned by  the  requirements  of  the  poly- 
phonic art  rather  than  by  logical  im- 
portance exclusively.  Good  taste, 
formed  on  the  usage  of  the  approved 
masters  of  sacred  music,  must  here  be 
the  judge  of  what  is  licit  and  illicit." 
If,  then,  this  is  no  sin  for  the  poly- 
phony, why  should  it  be  wrong  for  the 
homophony?  What's  good  for  the 
goose  is  good  for  the  gander. 

The  second  point  which  invites  dis- 
cussion is  the  author's  demand  that 
part-music  "reflect  the  dignity  of  the 
Gregorian  Chant  with  its  free  rhythm 
and  diatonic  scales. ' '  The  general  prin- 
ciple here  expressed  is,  of  course,  read- 
ily admitted,  but  as  to  using  the  in- 
dicated means  to  obtain  this  "reflect- 
ing," namely,  the  so-called  free  rhythm 
of  the  Gregorian  Chant  and  the  latter 's 
diatonism,  the  church  musician  will 
deny  its  necessity  and  even,  in  general, 
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its  advisability.  As  Dr.  Franz  Witt 
once  pointedly  observed,  what  matters 
here  is  the  spirit,  not  mere  externals. 
Free  rhythm,  meaning  the  use  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  measures  in  one  and  the 
same  piece,  may,  if  so  desired,  also  ob- 
tain— with  moderation,  of  course — in 
part-music ;  but  that  such  a  use  is  not 
necessary  for  the  churchliness  of  a  com- 
position, is  surely  clear  a  priori,  and 
proved  by  the  best  models  in  church 
music  literature.  This  is  the  more  true 
if  free  rhythm  is  understood  as  being 
pretendingly  constituted  by  the  equal 
duration  of  all  notes,  an  equality  which, 
like  a  strait- jacket,  effects  just  the  con- 
trary of  rhythmical  freedom." 

As  regards  the  diatonism  or  exclusion 
of  chromatics,  the  practice  of  the  best 
composers  again  proves  that  it  is  no 
requisite  of  the  ecclesiastical  character 
of  music.  In  fact,  used  with  good 
taste  and  religious  spirit,  every  har- 
mony is  capable  of  producing  a  church- 
ly  effect,  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  use  of  chromatics  demands 
greater  ability  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
poser. To  exclude  all  chromatics  on 
principle  would  be  to  pauperize  church 
music  and  disagree  with  the  Motu  Pro- 
prio  of  Pius  X,  according  to  which 
"the  Church  has  always  recognized 
and  favored  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
admitted  to  the  service  of  religion 
everything  good  and  beautiful  discov- 
ered by  genius  in  the  course  of  ages. 
Consequently,  modern  music  is  also  ad- 
mitted to  the  Church,  since  it,  too,  fur- 
nishes compositions  of  such  excellence, 
sobriety,  and  gravity,  that  they  are  iu 
no  way  unworthy  of  the  liturgical 
functions." 

The  list  of  compositions  approved 
and  recommended  fills  twenty  large 
pages.  As  to  its  reliability  concerning 
the  ecclesiastical  character  and  artistic 
worth  of  the  music  recommended,  I 
found  it  sufficiently  evident  in  the 
enumerated  works  that  are  known  to 
me. 

On  page  27  we  read  that  "in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  list  is  necessar- 
ily not  complete ; ' '  nevertheless  some  of 
the    omissions    strike    one    as    rather 


strange.  Thus,  for  instance,  among  the 
Masses  for  four-part  mixed  chorus  not 
a  single  work  of  Fr.  Bonvin,  S.J.,  is 
admitted,  though  most  of  his  Masses 
have  been  on  the  market  for  years. 
Further  in  the  list  of  hymn  books  his 
Hosanna,  published  by  B.  Herder  of  St. 
Louis,  is  passed  over  in  silence,  though 
this  work  is  the  oldest  among  the  best 
hymn  books  of  later  date,  and  surely 
breathes,  in  its  music  and  its  words, 
a  true  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  even 
is,  of  all  the  good  hymn  books,  the  most 
consistent  in  excluding  everything  less 
ecclesiastical  or  of  inferior  taste.  In 
consequence,  as  evidenced  by  the  letter 
written  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State,  Merry  del  Val,  in  the  name  of 
Pope  Pius  X,  and  reproduced  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  book,  this  hymnal 
earned  for  the  author  a  special  papal 
praise  and  recommendation.  The  So- 
ciety of  St.  Gregory  cannot  excuse  this 
exclusion  by  pleading  ignorance  of  the 
book,  because  it  has  published  in  its 
own  organ,  the  Catholic  Choirmaster, 
and  also  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  an 
article  by  "Hymnologus"  in  which 
Hosanna  occupies  a  place  of  honor. 

By  the  way,  if  we  add  to  the  nine 
lijann  books  admitted  into  the  List  the 
ten  hymnals  published  by  B.  Herder, 
but  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  List, 
we  find  that  in  the  last  few  years  not 
less  than  19  hymn  books  have  been 
put  on  the  market  in  this  country. 
And  there  are  still  others — a  real 
hymnic  plethora ! 

It  is  worthy  of  acknowledgment  that, 
besides  an  inventory  of  good  church 
compositions,  the  White  List  contains 
an  enumeration  of  bibliographical 
works,  treatises  on  Gregorian  Chant, 
history  of  music,  works  on  choir-train- 
ing and  music  notation,  etc.  Be  it 
noted  especially  that,  besides,  equalis- 
tic  Solesmes  and  its  Dom  Mocquereau, 
the  works  of  the  great  mensuralist,  Dom 
Jeannin,  O.S.B.,  have  also  been  given 
a  place  in  the  List. 

On  two  pages  is  found  a  Black  List 
of  music  antagonistic  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical spirit  which  is  necessarily  incom- 
plete. L. 
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Tithes  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times 

By  the  Rt.   Rev.  Msgr.  F.   L.   Gassier,  Baton  Rouge,   La. 

II 


When  Were  Tithes  Abolished? 

When  an  important  system,  a  system 
which  existed  for  thousands  of  years, 
is  abolished,  such  an  unusual  event 
is  bound  to  pass  into  history.  It 
is  therefore  to  historical  sources  that 
we  must  direct  our  steps  to  find  the 
necessary  information  which  alone 
can  prove,  to  our  entire  satisfaction, 
whether  the  advent  of  Christianity 
reall}'  abolished  the  tithing  system  as 
some  of  our  superficial  writers  pretend. 
History  therefore  must  enlighten  us 
and  furnish  us  the  answer  to  the  triple 
question :  By  whom ;  when  and  where 
was  the  tithing  system  abolished? 

By  whom?  Did  Christ  abolish  it? 
His  own  answer  refutes  such  a  gratui- 
tous assertion — "Render  therefore  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
(Mark  XII,  17).  Did  He  tell  the  young 
man  that  tithes  were  abolished?  Did 
He  blame  the  pharisee  for  having  boast- 
ed that  he  paid  his  tithes  regularly  of 
all  the  things  he  possessed  ?  No,  Christ 
simply  rebuked  him  for  his  pride  and 
arrogance. 

Did  the  Apostles  abolish  the  tithes? 
On  the  contrary ;  the  people  contributed 
much  more  than  the  Mosaic  one-tenth. 
They  gave  freely  and  generously  far 
beyond  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  in  tithes  to  the  temple. 
Some  even  sold  out  all  their  possess- 
ions and  turned  the  proceeds  over  to 
the  Church. 

Did  the  popes  abolish  the  tithes  ?  No, 
indeed.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
even  insisting  on  the  law,  because  those 
fervent  Christians  deemed  it  a  great 
privilege  to  give  liberally  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church  whose  activities 
in  the  field  of  education  and  charity 
became  more  numerous  with  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  as  the  work  broad- 
ened out  into  fields  which,  during  the 
centuries,  immediately  following  the 
fall   of  the   Roman   empire,   were  im- 


possible of  access  owing  to  the  unset- 
tled conditions  existing  at  that  time 
of  political  and  social  upheaval. 

You  may  ask,  why  then  is  the  Fifth 
Commandment  or  Precept  of  the 
Church  silent  on  the  question  of  tithes  ? 
The  Church,  no  matter  what  her  ad- 
versaries may  say  to  the  contrary,  is 
always  in  the  van  of  progress.  When 
economic  conditions  became  changed, 
she  also  consented  to  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  levying  tithes.  Instead  of  con- 
tributing the  tenth  part  in  grain  or 
wine  or  oil  or  animals  the  Church  al- 
lowed that  part  to  be  paid  in  money. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  charged  against 
the  Church  when  some  of  her  children 
began  to  cut  down  on  their  contribu- 
tions. This  happened  as  a  rule  when 
they  grew  too  prosperous  and  their 
mind  fixed  on  increasing  their  holdings 
and  their  hearts  were  set  on  riches  and 
still  more  riches.  History  simply  re- 
peated itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wants  of  the 
Church  kept  pace  with  the  changed 
conditions.  Her  activities  reached  out 
into  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
Besides  the  necessary  expenses  for  di- 
vine worship  which,  at  best,  claimed 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  revenues,  she 
had  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
youth  from  the  primary  grades  up  to 
and  including  the  university.  Charity, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  early  cen- 
turies, still  claimed  a  very  large  portion 
to  take  care  of  the  orphans,  the  widows, 
the  incurable,  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
mute,  the  social  outcasts,  etc.,  etc.  The 
steadily  increasing  missions  to  the 
heathen  became  a  real  burden  as  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  Catholics 
dispensed  themselves  from  paying  their 
just  dues,  as  God  had  intended  it  from 
the  beginning. 

If  we  consider  the  principle  or  system 
of  tithes,  it  was  never  abolished ;  it  is 
in  force  today  and  will  remain  in  force 
to  the  end  of  the  world.    If  we  consider 
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the  method  of  tithing,  it  was  changed 
several  times  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
When  the  barbarians  from  the  north- 
east of  Europe  and  northwest  of  Asia 
destroyed  the  Roman  Empire,  they  also 
shattered  the  economic  system  which 
the  ancient  Romans  had  built  up.  Val- 
ues were  changed.  Cities  were  de- 
stroyed with  the  exception  of  a  few 
whose  impregnable  walls  proved  too 
strong  to  the  invader.  Agriculture  was 
annihilated  and  the  once  flourishing 
farms  became  a  howling  wilderness. 

The  Church  had  a  new  task  set  before 
her,  because  to  her  was  assigned  the 
herculean  task  of  the  spiritual  conquest 
of  her  conquerors.  In  this  she  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  even  today  she  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  of  the  world.  In 
a  short  time  the  land  was  cultivated 
once  more.  The  Benedictine  monks  be- 
came the  teachers.  Farms  and  vine- 
yards replaced  the  wilderness.  Where 
the  primeval  forest  had  proved  an  al- 
most impassible  barrier,  villages,  towns 
and  cities  arose.  The  monks  taught 
the  barbarians  all  the  mechanical  crafts 
for  which  the  Middle  Ages  later  on 
became  so  renowned.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem came  into  existence  as  a  protection 
against  the  barbarian  hordes  which, 
for  centuries,  threatened  the  new  civ- 
ilization. For  the  protection  thus  af- 
forded the  farmers  offered  to  pay  tithes 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Gauged  from 
the  modern  standpoint,  those  tithes 
proved  much  cheaper  than  the  present 
rate  of  interest  which  our  farmers  have 
to  pay  on  mortgages  and  money  ad- 
vanced for  the  cultivation  of  their 
crops. 

From  the  tithes  churches  and  schools 
were  built,  colleges  and  universities 
were  endowed.  The  poor  man's  son 
had  an  equal  chance  with  the  sons  of 
kings  and  princes.  No  extra  taxes  were 
levied  either  for  churches  or  schools. 
With  the  same  orphanages  were  con- 
structed, hospitals,  homes  for  the  dis- 
abled and  refuges  for  the  outcast  from 
society.  In  short,  charity  blossomed 
like  a  beautiful  flower.  Real  want  was 
unknown.  No  proletariat,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  today,  ever  threatened 


the  existence  of  the  commonwealth. 
Tenement  houses  came  into  existence 
only  when  the  civil  authorities  had  de- 
spoiled the  Church  of  her  tithes.  For 
the  same  reason  enormous  fortunes, 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  did 
not  exist. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  Church 
took  over  the  same  system  of  taxation 
which  Moses  had  perfected  more  than 
two  thousand  years  earlier.  Gradually 
the  method  of  paying  tithes  was 
changed,  which,  in  most  cases,  made 
it  easier  on  the  taxpayer.  We  may 
therefore  truthfully  say  that  the  pay- 
ing of  tithes,  as  a  system,  was  never 
abolished. 

Where  Were  Tithes  Abolished? 

Tithes,  as  understood  by  the  Church 
of  God,  were  abolished  in  the  countries 
where  the  so-called  Reformation  held 
sway,  or  rather,  they  were  taken  over 
by  the  different  governments.  The  mo- 
ment the  tithes  became  secular- 
ized, pauperism  began  to  stalk  through 
the  land.  To  properly  follow  the  dif- 
ferent points  in  our  discussion,  you 
must  keep  in  mind  that  tithes  were 
originally  levied  not  only  for  meeting 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  carrying 
out  of  divine  worship,  but  formed  the 
principal  revenues  from  which  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  proper  care  of 
dependents.  Did  the  taxes  become  low- 
er when  the  tithes  were  transferred  to 
the  respective  governments  ?  Indeed 
not.  On  the  contrary,  the  tax  burden 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  far- 
mers and  artisans  rose  in  armed  rebel- 
lion against  their  governments.  Useless 
to  point  out  to  the  intelligent  reader 
that  the  peasantry  did  not  have  the 
ghost  of  a  show.  The  government  had 
the  soldiers  whose  arms  were  far  sup- 
erior to  the  scythes  and  clubs  and  pitch- 
forks of  the  deluded  revolters.  In 
every  instance  the  rebellion  was  re- 
pressed and  terrible  vengeance  taken 
by  those  in  power  who  had  been  the 
very  ones  to  rob  the  workingman  of 
his  inheritance.  That  inheritance  of- 
the  toilers  and  dependents  was  nothing 
else  but  the  accumulated  reserve  fund 
which  the  Church  had  set  aside  from 
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the  tithes.  Those  who  had  despoiled 
the  Church  of  her  treasures  which,  in 
very  truth,  were  the  riches  of  the  poor, 
did  not  blush  to  exempt  themselves 
from  paying  taxes.  Consequently  the 
whole  burden  of  taxation  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  toiler.  It  is  an  old 
yet  true  axiom  that  ' '  God 's  mills  grind 
slowly  but  surely."  During  the  World 
War  and  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction which  followed  that  gigantic 
crime  against  humanity,  those  same  es- 
tates, which  had  been  stolen  from  the 
Church  in  ages  past,  were,  and  still 
are,  taxed  out  of  existence.  The  poor, 
having  been  defrauded  of  their  right- 
ful inheritance,  are  now  forming  that 
immense  army  of  discontented  citizens 
which  has  become  the  nightmare  of 
every  government  in  the  world. 

The  New  Method 

The  Fifth  Precept  or  Commandment 
of  the  Church  simply  imposes  upon  all 
the  faithful  the  duty  of  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  Church  and  her 
numerous  works  according  to  their 
means.  The  Church  insists,  under 
pain  of  mortal  sin,  that  each  one  con- 
tribute his  or  her  share  according  to 
the  law  of  justice.  Would  it  be  an 
exaggeration  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  restitution  in  some  shape  or  form 
is  also  included  in  the  Fifth  Precept! 
Although  the  Church  does  not  express- 
ly specify  tithes,  but  leaves  it  to 
the  conscience  of  her  children,  she 
nevertheless  encourages  them  to  fulfill 
their  duties  generously  and  liberally 
and  with  a  willing  heart. 

The  laws  of  the  Church  therefore 
oblige  each  Catholic  to  pay  according 
to  retributive  justice.  Retributive  jus- 
tice, in  this  case,  is  but  another  word 
or  name  for  tithes,  wliich  means  that 
we  must  tax  our  income,  no  matter 
from  what  source  it  may  be  derived, 
ten  percent  or  one  tenth.  Consequently 
it  matters  little  whether  this  income  be 
derived  from  the  farm,  or  from  daily 
wages,  or  from  a  fixed  weekly  or  month- 
ly or  annual  salary,  or  from  interest 
on  money  lent  out,  or  from  dividends 
received  from  investments  in  shares  or 
bonds. 


You  may  object  that  such  revenues 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  and  her 
numerous  works  are  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions? Of  course,  they  are  subject  to 
fluctuations.  In  this  is  contained  the 
eminent  fairness  of  the  system.  It  af- 
fects the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  the 
same  way  as  it  affects  the  income  of  her 
children.  The  Church  acts  on  the  well- 
known  priuciple  that  "where  there  is 
nothing,  even  the  tax  collector  loses  his 
rights."  And  again  it  is  an  axiom  of 
the  Church  that  "nemo  dat  quod  non 
hahet."  This  might  be  rendered  in 
plain  English,  that  nobody  is  obliged 
to  give  if  he  has  nothing.  This  is  bound 
to  be  true,  otherwise  there  could  be 
no  retributive  justice.  This  kind  of 
justice  affects  everybody  who  might  be 
inclined  to  withhold  from  the  Church 
what  God  has  assigned  for  her  benefit. 

Note. — By  an  error  of  the  types  a  mis- 
take appeared  in  the  first  instalhnent  of  this 
paper  in  the  April  number  of  the  F.  E.  In 
the  second  column  of  the  first  page  (page  75 
of  the  issue)  the  text  should  read:  "The 
King  of  Salem,  who  was  himself  a  jiriest  of 
the  Most  High,  accepted  tribute  from 
Abraham,  who  'gave  him  the  tithes  of  all' 
(Gen.  XIV,  20)." 

(To  be  concluded) 

The  editor  of  Hodierna  Aula  Latina 
(Gateway  to  Modern  Latin),  one  of  the 
few  all-Latin  magazines  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  in  his  December  issue 
sums  up  the  year  1931  as  one  of  sad- 
ness and  disaster.  This  magazine  was 
founded  last  October  and  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Wedeck,  author  of 
several  Latin  text-books.  It  serves 
educational  purposes,  and  each  month- 
ly issue  has  a  variety  of  contents. 
There  are  notes  on  contemporary 
events  and  characters,  essays  and 
poems,  stories  and  fables,  and  there 
is  also  a  joke  department,  entitled 
"Hilaritas, "  in  which  the  comical 
small  boys  referred  to  in  other  pub- 
lications as  Willie  and  Johnny  become 
Petrus,  Donaldus,  Stephanus,  etc.  A 
specimen  follows:  "Petrus:  Specta  il- 
ium! Mira  est  hilaritate.  C^otidie  can- 
tat  dum  opus  suum  curat. — Stephanus: 
Quali  est  arte? — Petrus:  Cantor  est." 
There  is  another  humorous  department 
consisting  of  bogus  advertisements. 
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The  Crisis  in  Our  Catholic  High  Schools 

By  Horace  A.  Frommelt,  Marquette  University,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 


A  crisis  has  arisen  among  Catholic 
high  schools  and  academies  conducted 
by  religious.  Many  of  these  institu- 
tions are  on  the  verge  of  failing,  both 
financially  and  for  lack  of  pupils ;  sev- 
eral have  already  closed  their  doors 
and  others  are  about  to  do  so.  Unfor- 
tunately, only  too  few  of  our  American 
Catholics  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions ;  only  those  with  an  immediate 
contact  can  be  aware  of  this  tragedy 
that  is  happening  in  our  midst. 

In  making  an  appraisal  of  this  sit- 
uation we  are  likely  to  be  too  ready  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  "depression"  in 
which  we  are  all  presently  immersed, 
and  thus  miss  the  true  cause  or  causes. 
The  depression  is  merely  precipitating 
a  tendency  that  has  been  active  for 
some  years,  indeed  for  several  decades. 
At  bottom,  the  tragic  situation  must 
be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  a  nation- 
wide educational  policy,  of  a  pro- 
gramme that  would  have  allocated  ed- 
ucational facilities  to  real  needs,  pres- 
ent and  future,  and  to  the  total  absence 
of  adequate  financial  support.  The 
present  "bad  times"  have  merely 
helped  to  hasten  the  day  of  reckoning. 

The  utter  planlessness  of  our  Cath- 
olic educational  programme  is  evi- 
denced by  a  diocesan  overlordship  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  reckless  founda- 
tion of  high  schools  and  academies  un- 
der local  auspices  in  competition  with 
long  established  institutions  conducted 
by  religious  organizations  of  men  or 
women  who  in  many  instances  are 
personae  non  gratae  with  the  seculars 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  Or- 
dinary. The  reason  for  these  jealousies 
are  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  state  that  such  friction 
is  present  and  that  it  has  resulted  in 
a  tragedy  that  is  irreparable  in  our 
generation. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  diocesan  au- 
thorities, generally  speaking,  have  de- 
termined upon  conducting  high  schools 
and  academies  that  are  wholly  within 
their  control  and  that  will  not  be  an  at- 


traction for  the  loyalty  and  generosity 
of  some  Catholics  who  would  under 
other  circumstances  contribute  hand- 
somely to  parishes  or  diocesan  insti- 
tutions and  undertakings.  Such  a  care- 
fully and  consciously  planned  pro- 
gramme during  the  past  fifty  years  has 
gradually  resulted  in  detriment  to  com- 
peting institutions.  The  downfall  of 
the  latter,  inevitable  under  such  a  per- 
sistent plan  of  attrition,  is  merely  being 
hastened  by  the  present  industrial  de- 
pression. 

In  instances  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, and  patent  to  all  who  will  not 
deliberately  blindfold  themselves,  such 
diocesan  programmes  are  undertalien 
in  the  face  of  a  lack  of  competent  sec- 
ular priests  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
enforced  impotence  of  regular  clerics 
on  the  other.  And  many  of  the  new 
foundations  are  made  in  the  face  of 
partially  empty  existing  institutions. 
We  have  called  attention  to  these  con- 
ditions at  various  times  during  the  past 
ten  years  always  to  an  accompaniment 
of  criticism  and  contempt.  The  pre- 
sumptuous, stubborn,  unintelligent  at- 
titude has  persisted  with  increasing 
vigor  until  precipitated  into  a  near 
crisis  by  the  present  depression.  In 
a  day  when  every  ounce  of  spiritual 
man  power  and  leadership  is  urgently 
needed  it  were  a  crime  to  permit  such 
a  state  of  affairs  to  continue  unnoticed. 
Only  the  assembled  bishops  of  the 
United  States  can  cope  with  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  for  it  has  progressed 
far  beyond  the  stage  of  a  local  or  pro- 
vincial crisis.  A  firm,  vigorous,  intel- 
ligent facing  of  the  facts  along  the  en- 
tire front  of  American  Catholic  life  is 
essential  to  an  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory solution. 


After  years  of  study  a  theologian 
discovers  there  is  still  very  much  to 
learn.  But  a  modern  Bible  student 
starts  telling  what  he  knows  after  he's 
been  studying  six  months. — ^A.F.K. 
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Ad  Multos  Annos! 

In  entering  upon  its  twenty-fifth 
year,  the  Central-Blatt  and  Social  Jus- 
tice of  this  city,  official  organ  of  the 
German  Catholic  Central  Verein  (Vol. 
XXV,  No.  1),  expresses  just  pride  over 
the  fact  that  it  has  consistently  advo- 
cated the  ideals  and  doctrines  incul- 
cated by  Pius  X  in  his  famous  encycli- 
cal on  ''Catholic  Action"  (1904). 
Unfortunately  the  Pontiff's  directives 
were  not  well  received  by  the  great 
majority  of  American  Catholics,  who 
"took  the  present  constitution  of  so- 
ciety as  well  as  the  capitalistic  system 
for  granted,  and  who,  therefore,  per- 
ceived no  duty  in  the  field  of  social 
action  beyond  that  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  either 
hy  granting  organized  labor  their  mor- 
al support  or  assisting  to  obtain  legis- 
lation intended  for.  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  life  of  the  workers.  The 
very  thought  that  society  was  sick," 
continues  the  able  editor  of  the  C.-B., 
Mr.  F.  P.  Kenkel,  "was  not  merely 
foreign,  but  obnoxious  to  most  Amer- 
ican Catholics  of  that  time.  The  con- 
tention of  Pius  X,  expressed  by  him 
while  still  Patriarch  of  Venice,  that, 
unless  we  reform,  reconstruct  society, 
we  must  despair  of  the  future,  would 
not  have  been  comprehensible  to  them, 
had  they  known  it.  And  it  was  just 
this  our  journal  started  out  to  prove, 
that  it  was  not  the  symptoms,  such 
as  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  labor 
had  a  right  to  complain  of,  that  mat- 
tered most,  but  the  grave  illness  from 
which  society  suffered.  That,  desirable 
and  necessary  as  it  was  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  working  classes,  the  recon- 
struction of  society,  the  elimination  of 
the  capitalistic  system,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  introduction  of  a  more  equitable 
system  of  economics,  were  the  chief 
objects  to  which  Catholics  should  lend 
their  efforts." 

To  this  end  the  Central-Blatt  and 
Social  Justice  has  now  labored  for 
twenty-four  years;  until,  as  its  editor 
says,  "today,  more  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  men  realize  at  least  the 
shortcomings  of  the  capitalistic  system 


which  has  so  utterly  failed  to  fulfill 
the  hopes  it  had  raised  that  it  would 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  material  wants  of 
the  people,  even  if  it  left  them  spir- 
itually poorer  ....  There  is  greater 
need,  then,  today  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  past  100  years,  for  serious 
consideration  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  Many  there  are  who 
seriously  contend  the  era  of  Capitalism 
to  be  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
present  crisis  emphasizes  a  transition 
to  a  new  economic  order  of  things, 
which  is  bound  to  be  protracted  and 
fraught  with  many  difficulties.  The  out- 
lines of  this  new  system  are  barely  vis- 
ible ;  but  so  much  seems  certain,  it  will 
be  of  a  corporative  nature,  and  there- 
fore the  antithesis  in  many  respects  to 
the  one  now  passing,  conceived  in  Lib- 
eralism. Laissez  faire,  laissez  aller  will 
not  survive  the  present  crisis." 

The  Central-Blatt  and  Social  Jus- 
tice has  not  been  the  only  Catholic 
journal  in  America  to  perceive  and 
proclaim  these  truths ;  our  own  Review, 
for  instance,  has  done  its  humble  share 
in  trying  to  enlighten  the  Catholic  pub- 
lic ;  and  there  have  been  a  number  of 
other  voices  crying  as  if  in  a  huge  and 
unresponsive  desert.  But  the  Central- 
Blatt  and  Social  Justice,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  ability  of  its  chief  editor, 
Mr.  Kenkel,  has  been  a,  if  not  the, 
leader  in  the  movement,  and  as  compe- 
tent leadership  is  more  than  ever  nec- 
essary in  these  parlous  times  through 
which  we  are  passing,  we  hope  it  will 
be  enabled  in  future,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  x>ast,  to  carry  out  its  noble  pro- 
gramme of  striving  to  interpret  for 
Catholic  America  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic phenomena  of  this  transition  per- 
iod in  the  world 's  history  and  to  discuss 
social  and  economic  theories  and  prac- 
tices in  the  only  way  in  which  a  Cath- 
olic journal  can  adequately  discuss 
them,  namely,  suh  specie  aeternitatis, 
in  their  bearing  on  man's  higher  des- 
tiny in  the  world  beyond.  Ad  multos 
annos! 


God  will  find  a  balance  for  economic 
justice,  and  when  He  does,  it  will  be 
just  too  bad  for  some  people. — ^A.F.K. 
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Notes  on  Secret  Societies 

The  Rosicrucian  Fellowship 

This  secret  society,  has  recently  been 
spreading  in  New  York,  which  fact 
caused  the  World-Telegram  of  that 
city  to  inquire  into  its  character  and 
antecedents.  In  its  edition  of  March  5 
(Vol.  LXIV,  No.  209,  Sect.  2,  p.  5) 
that  newspaper  devotes  a  full  column 
to  the  Rosicrucian  Fellowship,  which 
the  writer  of  the  article  describes  as 
"the  Western  school  of  the  ancient 
Rosicrucian  Order  formed  in  the  year 
1313  in  Europe"  by  Christian  Rosen- 
kreuz,  who  believed  it  to  be  his  mission 
"to  prepare  a  new  phase  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  to  be  used  during  the 
coming  age,  which  is  now  at  hand,  for 
as  the  world  and  man  evolves,  so  also 
must  religion  change." 

Founded  in  1910  at  Oceanside, 
Calif.,  by  the  late  Max  Heindel,  the 
Rosicrucian  Fellowship  has  gro^^al 
steadily  and,  we  are  told,  now  has 
"centres"  in  every  city  of  importance 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  New 
York  City,  according  to  the  W.-T.,  the 
main  centre  of  the  organization  is  at 
311  W.  60th  Str. 

According  to  its  own  claims,  this 
society  "aims  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  churches,  not  to  supplant  them. ' ' 
Its  avowed  purpose  is  that  of  the 
older  Rosicrucian  Order,  namely,  to 
"lead  to  Christ  those  w^ho  cannot  find 
him  by  faith  alone  ...  to  enable  people 
to  accept  the  Christian  doctrines 
through  the  medium  of  esoteric  knowl- 
edge when  they  are  unable  to  do  so 
through  the  medium  of  faith."  The 
Rosicrucian  philosophy  teaches  that 
"man  possesses  a  latent  sixth  sense, 
which  has  been  developed  in  some  and 
will  eventually  be  developed  in  all,  and 
which  enables  its  possessor  to  perceive 
and  investigate  the  superphysical 
realms  where  those  live  whom  other 
faiths  call  dead." 

Washington  Benevolent   Society 

The  bicentennial  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birth  has  drawn  attention,  among 
other  things,  to  the  Washington  Benev- 
olent Society,   a  secret  or  semi-secret 


organization  which  had  branches  all 
over  the  country  just  prior  to  the  War 
of  1812.  This  Society  was  political 
(Federalist)  in  character  and  warmly 
opposed  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Daniel  Webster  began  his  political 
career  with  an  address  before  the 
Washington  Benevolent  Societ}^  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  Would-be  members 
were  required  to  sign  the  following 
declaration:  "We,  -each  of  us,  do  here- 
by declare  that  we  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  that  of  the  [State  in  which  the 
branch  was  formed]  ;  to  the  principles 
of  a  free  republican  government  and  to 
those  which  regulated  the  public  con- 
duct of  George  Washington;  that  we 
will,  each  of  us,  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity, aid  and,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  our  religious  principles,  respec- 
tively, preserve  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  our  country  against  all  foreign  and 
domestic  violence,  fraud,  and  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  that,  as  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington Benevolent  Society,  we  will  in 
all  things  comply  with  its  regulations, 
support  its  principles,  and  enforce  its 
views. ' ' 

The  Society  had  social  and  benevo- 
lent features,  and  its  funds  were  used 
for  purposes  of  charity  among  its  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  Lossing's 
Cyclopedia  of  History  says  that  the 
society  had  anniversary  dinners  on 
Washington 's  birthday, ' '  so  simple  that 
men  of  moderate  means  might  partici- 
pate, the  dinner,  with  beer  and  choice 
spirits,  costing  only  75  cents." 

The  Washington  Benevolent  Society 
died  with  the  Federal  party — that  is, 
some  time  in  Monroe's  administration. 

Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith 

The  Revue  Internationale  des  Socie- 
tes  Secretes  of  Paris  (Tome  XXI, 
March  15,  1932)  contains  an  article  on 
the  Independent  Order  of  B  'nai  B  'rith, 
which  is  merely  listed  in  our  Dictionary 
of  Secret  and  Other  Societies  (p.  170). 
This  secret  society  consists  exclusively 
of  Jews  and  has  recently  established 
itself  in  Paris.  It  now  has  lodges  in 
twenty-six  different  countries  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  B'nai  B'rith  Magazine 
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(Jan.  1932,  p.  122),  no  less  than  forty 
per  cent  of  its  leading  members  are 
affiliated,  with  Freemasonry.  The  writer 
whom  we  are  quoting  says  that  of  late 
years  B'nai  B'rith  is  trying  to  estab- 
lish friendly  contacts  with  Protestants, 
nay,  even  with  Catholics. 

Optimist  International 

The  KaUegram  (Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4) 
prints- an  article  on  this  organization 
which,  if  correct,  makes  it  necessary 
to  modify  somewhat  the  information 
contained  in  our  Dictionary  of  Secret 
and  Other  Societies.  According  to  this 
magazine,  which  has  close  contacts  with 
many  secret  societies,  whose  official  or- 
gans its  publishers  (Kable  Bros.,  of 
Mt.  Morris,  111.)  print,  the  Optimist 
International  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
number  of  Optimist  Clubs  which  were 
founded  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  first  one  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Apr. 
1,  1911,  the  second  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  following  year.  In  the  next 
six  years  Optimist  Clubs  sprang  up  in 
various  cities,  without  any  connection 
between  them  except  the  name  and  a 
similar  programme.  In  1917  a  charter 
was  issued  by  the  State  of  Indiana  to 
a  small  group  of  Optimist  clubs  which 
had  banded  together  under  the  name 
of  ''American  Optimist  Clubs."  In 
1919  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
these  clubs  was  held  at  Indianapolis. 
At  a  meeting  of  eleven  of  them,  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1920,  it  developed 
that  each  had  adopted  by-laws  of  sim- 
ilar tenor,  and  as  a  result  the  repre- 
sentatives agreed  to  the  formation  of  an 
international  association  designated  as 
"Optimist  International,"  with  Indian- 
apolis as  its  headquarters.  In  1928, 
Conopus  International,  a  rival  service 
club  organization,  brought  about  the 
absorption  of  its  branches  by  Optimist 
International. 

The  present  membership  is  6,000. 
Its  slogan  is:  "Friend  of  the  Boy." 
During  the  year  1930-1931  approx- 
imately 14,000  boys  were  reached  by 
the  Optimist  International  and  $54,000 
spent  on  their  behalf,  partly  in  spon- 
soring homes  and  farms  for  "under- 
privileged" youngsters  and  partly  in 


such  activities  as  the  Uncle  Plan,  the 
Big  Brother  Plan,  Boy  Scouts,  play- 
grounds, medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
care,  savings  and  thrift  accounts,  field 
days,  etc.,  etc. 

The  "Optimist  Creed"  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"To  be  so  strong  that  nothing  can 
disturb  your  peace  of  mind. 

' 'To  talk  health,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  every  person  you  meet. 

"To  make  all  your  friends  feel  that 
there  is  something  in  them. 

_' '  To  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  every- 
thing and  make  your  optimism  come 
true. 

"To  think  only  of  the  best,  to  work 
only  for  the  best,  and  expect  only  the 
best. 

"To  forget  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
and  press  on  to  the  greater  achievement 
of  the  future. 

"To  wear  a  cheerful  countenance  at 
all  times  and  give  every  living  creature 
you  meet  a  smile. 

"To  give  so  much  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  yourself  that  you  have 
no  time  to  critici  e  others. 

"To  be  too  large  for  worry,  too  noble 
for  anger,  too  strong  for  fear,  and  too 
happy  to  permit  the  presence  of  trou- 
ble. ' ' 

The  headquarters  of  the  organization 
are  now  in  the  Railway  Exchange 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Philalethcs  Society 

This  Society,  organized  Oct.  1,  1928, 
is  an  international  body  composed  of 
Masonic  writers  and  editors  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Its  purpose,  according 
to  the  KaNeejram  (XVIII,  4),  is  "to 
bind  together  the  Masonic  writers  of 
the  world  who  seek  the  truth  in  Mason- 
ry, and  encourage  them  in  their  quest." 
Its  emblem  is  a  composite  seal,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  the  well-known  Square 
and  Compass,  the  so-called  Seal  of  Sol- 
omon, the  Egyptian  crux  ansata,  a  ser- 
pent with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  the  con- 
centric circles  with  the  Swastika  as  the 
symbol  of  the  whirling  universe  man- 
ifested in  time,  the  letter  "G"  of  the 
Blue  Lodge,  the  Sanskrit  sacred  name 
"Aum,"  the  Greek  "Aletheia,"  with 
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its  Englisli  translation  "Truth,"  and 
the  legend  on  a  scroll:  "There  is  no 
religion  higher  than  truth, ' '  with  the 
name  and  date  of  organization. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  forty, 
chosen,  not  by  application,  but  by  nom- 
ination of  actual  members.  The  mem- 
bers are  known  as  "Fellows."  The 
Bulletin  de  I' Association  Magonnique 
Internationale,  of  Geneva,  recently 
published  an  interesting  article  on  this 
society,  whose  secretary  is  Cyrus  Field 
Willard,  621  W.  Ivy  Str.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 


Church  and   Lodge  Affiliations  of 
Congressmen 

A  contributor  to  the  Christian  Cyno- 
sure (Vol.  LXIV,  No.  12)  has  compiled 
a  statistical  article  which  gives  a  val- 
uable insight  into  the  religious  and 
fraternal  make-up  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

Altogether  447  members  of  Congress 
profess  affiliation  with  some  church  or 
religious  cult,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  of  them  together  hold  914  member- 
ships in  secret  (or  semi-secret)  socie- 
ties. 

339  are  Freemasons.  Among  these 
are  6  Jews,  27  Congregationalists,  38 
Episcopalians,  44  Baptists,  49  Presby- 
terians, and  84  Methodists. 

One  member  of  Congress  belongs  to 
nine  secret  societies,  another  to  8,  2 
belong  to  7  each,  8  to  6  each,  25  to  5 
each,  45  to  4  each,  67  to  3  each,  and 
85  to  2  each. 

Besides  Freemasonry,  the  following 
secret  (or  semi-secret)  societies  are 
represented  in  Congress :  Junior  Order 
of  United  American  Mechanics,  16 ; 
Redmen,  20;  Eagles,  20;  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  31 ;  Modern  Woodmen,  33 ; 
Moose,  34;  Knights  of  Phythias,  103; 
Elks,  129;  Odd  Fellows,  115. 

Of  the  447  members  who  profess 
some  form  of  religion,  1  is  a  Christian 
Scientist ;  1  is  a  Mennonite ;  1  belongs 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  3  are 
Quakers;  3,  Mormons;  3,  Universalists ; 
6,  Unitarians ;  8,  Jews ;  17,  members  of 
the  "Christian  Church,"  so-called;  21, 
Lutherans;  31,  Congregationalists;  51, 
Baptists;  58,  Episcopalians;  45,  Cath- 


olics;  92,  Presbyterians;  106,'  Metho- 
dists. 

33  of  the  total  membership  of  92 
Senators  and  430  Representatives  are 
listed  as  having  no  known  church  or 
lodge  membership. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  22 
of  the  45  Catholic  members  of  Congress 
classified  as  ' ' lodgemen. ' '  Apparently, 
none  of  them  are  Freemasons,  though 
among  Catholic  politicians  membership 
in  the  Masonic  Order  is  not  an  un- 
known thing.  Probably  most  of  the 
Catholic  "lodgemen"  are  Elks,  Eagles, . 
or  Woodmen.  These  lodges  are  less  of- 
fensive from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view  than  the  others  mentioned. 


ADDRESS  TO  CAIPHAS 


By  Boiert  E.  Hull 


I  serve  God. 

Why,  then,  should  I  serve  vou, 

0  Caiphasf 

Are  you  not  he 

Who  never  hears  the  poor  man's  plea. 

But  are  as  clay 

In  the  sinister  hands 

Of  the  rich  Catholic  robber-bands? 

Lo !  of  that  crevi' 

Said  "Steve,"  the  "grand  old  man" 

Of  the  Indiana  Klan : 

"For  these,   our   Catholic   friends, 

' '  We  're  willing  to  do 

' '  A  thing  or  two. 

' '  We  reserve  to  them  fifteen  per  cent 

' '  Of  the  political  offices. ' ' 

Our  politicians  and  business-men 
Keep  their  ears  to  the  ground 
To  hear  the  least  threatening  sound 
From  the  camp  of  our  masters  dour, 
The   Masons   and   Methodists. 
Is  any  lord  displeased 

Or,  perhaps,   might  be ? 

Then,  they  delate  the  fellow  rash 
Who  speaks  what  is  true 
And  they  have  you, 
Caiphas,  lay  on  him  with  lash! 

What  beautiful  "good  will" 
And  sweet  "confessional  peace"! 

Behold!    0   Caiphas! 

Those  dread  magnificoes 

You  serve  in  trembling  fear — 

They  are  inspired  to  the  attack 

On  Holy  Church  by  Lucifer  himself. 

If  I  served  you, 

1  should  be  serving  him 
Whom  you  serve :   Lucifer, 
Who  said,  ' '  I  will  not  serve !  ' ' 
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Hartmann  Grisar,  S.J. — A  Great 
Historian 

Father  Hartmann  Grisar,  S.J.,  who 
died  at  Innsbruck  a  short  time  ago  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a 
scholar  and  historian  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  1908,  of  the  first  volume  of  a 
monumental  History  of  Rome  and  the 
Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  vol- 
ume dealt  with  the  period  from  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  was  immediately  translated 
into  English  and  French,  and  took  its 
place  in  literature  as  a  classic.  It  was 
reported  at  the  time  that  the  second  vol- 
ume would  not  be  long  delayed,  as  the 
author  had  large  sections  of  the  pontif- 
icate of  Gregory  I  ready  in  manuscript. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  keen  disappoint- 
ment of  the  reading  public,  the  work 
was  never  continued.  Rumor  had  it 
that  the  great  reserve  towards  the  crit- 
ical investigation  of  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church  which  set  in  under  Pius  X 
led  Fr.  Grisar  to  abandon  his  promis- 
ing work.  A  pupil  of  his,  writing  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Augslmrger  Post- 
zeitung  (the  article  is  reproduced  in 
the  Chicago  Katholisches  Wochenllatt 
of  March  31)  says  on  this  head:  "It 
is  certain  that  Fr.  Grisar  never  received 
any  such  order  from  Rome.  He  pos- 
itively assured  the  writer  of  this  article 
that  a  severe  illness,  with  its  consequen- 
ces, which  he  contracted  by  his  exces- 
sive labors  [in  gathering  the  materials 
for  his  work  in  Italy]  prevented  the 
continuation  of  the  History  of  Rome 
and  the  Papacy.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Fr.  Grisar  later  repeatedly  attempted 
to  take  up  his  labors  anew,  but  was 
always  forced  to  give  them  up  again 
because  his  nerves  could  not  stand  the 
Italian  climate." 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  by  the 
same,  evidently  well  informed  writer 
(probably  a  fellow- Jesuit)  that  Fr. 
Grisar  never  lost  interest  in  his  History 
of  the  early  papacy,  which  he  regarded 
as  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
Church  and  the  Holy  See,  especially 
in  view  of  the  zeal  with  which  non- 


Catholic  scholars  are  working  in  this 
field  of  late,  and  it  is  still  more  agree- 
able to  learn  that  the  superiors  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  do  not  intend  to  leave 
Grisar 's  great  work  on  Rome  and 
the  papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages  incom- 
plete, but  have  made  arrangements  to 
finish  it. 

If  Fr.  Grisar  had  completed  his  His- 
tory of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  originally  planned,  he 
would  probably  not  have  found  time 
to  enter  into  the  life  of  Luther  and  the 
history  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
with  that  energy  and  thoroughness 
which  has  made  him  the  leading  author- 
ity on  these  subjects  and  given  us  what 
the  writer  in  the  Augsburger  Post- 
zeitung  justly  calls  the  best  work  on 
Luther,  both  in  form  and  content, 
which  we  Catholics  possess,  and  which, 
we  take  the  liberty  to  add,  has  but 
lately  appeared  in  English  under  the 
title,  Martin  Luther,  His  Life  and 
Work,  adapted  from  the  Second  Ger- 
man Edition  by  Frank  J.  Eble,  M.A., 
edited  by  Arthur  Preuss,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  1930. 


Discussing  ' '  Catholic  Evidence  Work 
in  The  United  States,"  the  Most  Rev. 
Bishop  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  of  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  remarks  in  The  Acolyte 
that  "the  field  of  the  Catholic  layman 
or  laywoman  in  the  Church  still  needs 
clarifying.  On  the  one  hand,  one  hears 
from  well-informed  sources  the  com- 
plaint that  'the  educated  Catholic  laity 
feel  that  the  clergy  are  not  supporting 
them,  with  the  result  that  the  best 
of  them,  having  been  snubbed  or 
squelched,  instead  of  being  directed, 
when  they  have  made  their  well-meant 
ofi^er  of  service,  have  become  somewhat 
anti-clerical.'  This  sentence  from  the 
letter  of  a  well-known  layman,"  he 
says,  "points  to  a  real  problem,  the 
solution  of  Avliich  is  imperative  if  the 
laity  are  to  have  any  hand  in  the  Cath- 
olic Evidence  Movement." 


It  is  foolish  to  think  that  if  God 
didn't  create  the  world,  some  scientist 
did.— A.F.K. 
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Spiritistic  Seances  and  Their  Dangers 

To  the   Editor:— 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  reference 
to  the  Beresford  Ghost  story,  contained 
in  the  enclosed  review,  might  interest 
you.    I  believe  you  agree  with  me  that 
not  all  seances  are  fraudulent;  I  have 
always  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
Evil    One    cleverly    utilizes    such    oc- 
casions as  best  suit  his  own  purpose. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Catholic  writers 
who  merely  deride  Spiritism  create  a 
new  danger.     Assuming  seances  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  mis- 
lead   the    gullible.    Catholics    may    be 
tempted    to    participate.     Since    they 
would  constitute  a  good  catch,   I  be- 
lieve the  Evil  One  would  consider  it 
to  his  advantage  to  reveal  some  kind 
of  information  which  would   astonish 
those   who   had   concluded   the   whole 
thing  to  be  a  mere  hoax.     Perhaps  one 
must    have    spoken    to    well-educated, 
rationalistically     inclined,     and     even 
atheistic  business  men  of  considerable 
calibre  after  they  had  attended  a  Spir- 
itistic meeting,  to  understand  just  what 
danger  those  incur  who  participate  in 
a  seance,  as  they  would  attend  a  per- 
formance  of   Thurston,   the   magician. 
F.  P.  Kenkel 


The  review  in  question  is  from  the 
London  Saturday  Review  of  Jan.  23, 
1932,  and  is  signed  by  Shane  Leslie. 
It  deals  with  the  Reyniniscences  of  an 
Irish  Priest,  Canon  A.  B.  R.  Young,  a 
venerable  High  Church  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  as  it  was  before 
its  Disestablishment.  Mr.  Leslie  writes 
inter  alia : 

"Most  readers  have  heard  of  the 
Beresford  Ghost  story,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  Archbishop  Beresford  at  a 
seance  in  the  Sixties  will  be  new  to 
most.  Drogheda  was  much  intrigued 
over  two  appointments  pending,  one  to 
a  Vicarage  and  one  for  a  Medical  Of- 
ficer. Canon  Young  sat  opposite  the 
medium.  The  spirit  informed  them  by 
rapping  that  neither  of  the  expected 
candidates  would  be  selected,  and  more 


remarkably  gave  the  name  of  the  new 
Vicar  as  Edward  Gore  Kelly. 

"No  one  present  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a  cleric,   and  some  one  was  di- 
rected to  go  and  borrow  the  Clerical 
Directory  which,   on  being   examined, 
showed  no  such  name  at  all  amongst 
the  Irish  clergy!     In  a  tone  more  of 
jest   than   anything   else   the   question 
was  put:     Who   is  the  spirit  that   is 
present  ?      To    this  '  immediately   came 
the  reply,  John  George  Beresford.   "Is 
it   the   Primate?"  was  asked,   and  at 
once'  the  reply,   "Yes,"  was  snapped 
out.    Now  that  very  day  it  was  stated 
in  the  papers  that  the  Primate,  who 
had  been  ill,  had  recovered  and  would 
resume   his   duties   immediately.      Ac- 
cordingly the  question,  "Is  he  dead?" 
was  put  and  emphatically  answered  in 
the  affirmative.    Not  satisfied  even  yet, 
the  questioner  put  the  very  gruesome 
words, ' '  Is  his  body  cold  ? ' '  when  "  No  " 
was  given  with  great  deliberation  .... 
Next  morning  there  appeared  the  an- 
nouncement   that    the    Primate    had 
passed  away  rather  unexpectedly,  and 
on  enquiry  it  turned  out  that  his  death 
actually  took  place  while  or  immedi- 
ately before  we  were   assembled  that 
night.     And  very  soon  afterwards  the 
patron    of    St.    Peter's    conferred   the 
living  on  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Kelly,  an  Eng- 
lish cleric. 

"Later  he  promised  his  father  that 
he  would  never  attend  a  seance  again. 
But  his  family  seemed  like  many  Irish 
ones  to  have  a  touch  of  the  second  sight. 
His  soldier  brother  had  an  amazing  trip 
in  the  Indian  jungle  while  convoying 
specie.  After  shooting  dead  a  naked 
man  with  a  knife  in  each  hand  and  a 
well-oiled  body,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  the  Adjutant  standing  at  the  en- 
trance to  his  tent.  TJie  camp  was 
searched  in  vain  for  the  Adjutant  who 
had  died  of  cholera  at  the  hour  he  had 
been  seen." 


This  looks  like  an  off  year  for  the 
political  bigot.  He  has  nothing  to 
"feed"  on,  since  he  cannot  make  relig- 
ion an  issue. — A.F.K. 
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Loisy's  Memoirs 

M.  Alfred  Loisy's  recently  published 
three  volumes  of  WIemoires  pour  Servir 
a  I'Histoire  Religieuse  de  Notre  Temps 
(Paris:  Emile  Nourry)  are  written 
with  all  their  author's  pointed  lucidity 
of  style  and  give  the  history  not  merely 
of  an  individual  scholar,  but  of  a  great 
crisis  in  the  intellectual  movement  of 
modern  Europe.  In  spite  of  the  strug- 
gles, internal  and  external,  which  he 
has  undergone,  in  spite  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  shifting  and  dangerous  her- 
esiarch,  in  spite  of  Ms  drastic  change 
of  circumstance,  from  Catholic  priest 
to  lay  professor,  M.  Loisy  has  displayed 
a  certain  consistency,  not  only  of  char- 
acter, but  of  ideas.  An  ecclesiastic  of 
irreproachable  conduct,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  his  fiercest  adversaries,  he  did 
not,  like  the  unfortunate  Pere  Hya- 
cinthe,  allow  the  intellectual  signifi- 
cance of  his  breach  with  the  Church  to 
become  blurred  by  the  recriminations 
that  arise  when  an  ex-priest  marries. 
Nor  did  he,  like  the  late  Albert  Houtin, 
pass  from  Catholicism  to  anticlerical- 
ism.  He  has  quietly  pursued  outside 
the  limits  of  the  Church  the  task  of 
religious  renovation  based  on  accept- 
ance of  textual  and  historical  conclu- 
sions which  the  Roman  authorities  for- 
bade him  to  carry  farther  within  the 
sphere  of  their  obedience.  If  he  hoped 
that  the  major  excommunication,  which 
severed  him  from  the  society  of  Cath- 
olics, would  at  least  exempt  him  from 
further  censures  and  anathemas,  he 
was  mistaken.  Free  Thought,  too,  has 
its  chapels  and  its  pontiffs,  and  they 
have  denounced  the  temerity  of  the  re- 
ligious freethinker  as  strongly  as  the 
Roman  Congregations  denounced  the 
temerity  of  the  freethiuking  priest.  M. 
Loisy  can  hardly  have  had  more  dis- 
agreeable things  written  about  him  in 
the  most  fervid  Catholic  journal  than 
were  said  of  him  by  Anatole  France  in 
one  of  his  recorded  "conversations" — 
because  he  had  presumed  to  differ  from 
M.  Salomon  Reinach's  rationalistic 
"Orpheus." 

Needless  to  add,  M.  Loisy's  account 
of   his   relations   with    Catholicism    is 


prejudiced  and  inadequate.  He  tries 
to  do  justice  to  his  opponents — we  may 
instance  the 'kindly  sketches  he  draws 
of  Pere  Icard,  the  famous  Superior  of 
St.  Sulpice,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Cardinal  Richard,  his  principal 
official  adversary.  But  he  never  truly 
enters  into  their  sentiments.  And  this 
leads  us  to  accept  with  reserve  his  char- 
acterization of  such  men  as  Msgr. 
Duchesne,  Msgr.  Batiffol,  and  Baron 
von  Hiigel. 


Errors   in   Catholic   Reference  Works 

To  the  Editor:— 

We  have  received  so  many  letters 
complimenting  the  editors  and  writers 
on  their  Avork  in  The  New  Catholic  Dic- 
tionary that  we  can  read  with  equa- 
nimity communications  like  that  of  "C. 
D.U."  in  the  F.  R.  for  April. 

We  are  so  eager  for  criticism  that 
we  earnestly  invite  and  welcome  it.  I 
believe  that  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  that  con- 
tains an  extensive  list  of  errata,  which 
we  received  in  reply  to  our  letter  to 
1200  or  more  scholars  soliciting  their 
criticisms. 

I  fear  that  "C.D.U."  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  of  compiling  a  vol- 
ume like  The  New  Catholic  Dictionary, 
and  I  fear  also  that  the  comparatively 
few  faults  he  will  find  in  a  work  of  suck 
magnitude  obscure  for  him  its  many 
merits. 

What  always  puzzles  me  when  read- 
ing such  communications  is  why  they 
are  not  addressed  directly  to  the  editors 
of  the  work  critized.  Since  "C.D.U." 
claims  to  have  been  disappointed 
twenty  times  in  consulting  two  Cath- 
olic dictionaries,  I  trust  he  will  accept 
our  assurance  that  Ave  shall  be  grate- 
ful to  him  if  he  will  tell  ns  in  what  in- 
stances he  has  been  disappointed  with 
ours.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.J. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  Rev.  Dpt. 
19  Union  Sq.  New^York  City 


In  the  long  history  of  crime  the  old- 
est and  the  worst  excuse  for  doing 
harm  to  others  is  that  we  are  not  our 
brothers'  keepers. 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


Cardinal  O'Connell  liad  an  unusual 
experience  the  other  Sunday  when  he 
personally,  but  unintentionally,  intro- 
duced a  dance  programme  to  a  huge 
audience  of  radio  listeners.  He  had 
thought  to  introduce  the  choir  of  the 
North  American  College  at  Rome  in 
a  programme  of  Latin  hymns  appro- 
priate to  Easter,  but  instead  of  the 
chords  of  one  of  the  foremost  choirs  in 
the  world,  the  sounds  which  followed 
the  Cardinal's  remarks  were  those  of  an 
Italian  band  attempting  to  interpret 
American  jazz  miusic.  Station  WE  EI, 
from  which  the  programme  was  broad- 
cast, has  since  issued  an  official  state- 
ment expressing  regret  at  the  unin- 
tentional mixup,  and  explaining  that 
operators  in  the  Italian  broadcasting 
station  at  Rome  had  neglected  to 
switch  from  their  own  local  programme 
to  the  international  broadcast  from 
Vatican  City.  Cardinal  O'Connell  had 
lately  taken  a  very  pronounced  at- 
titude against  jazz  music,  and  his  feel- 
ings at  this  faux  pas  may  well  be  im- 
agined. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to 
"A  Four-Year  Presidential  Plan, 
1932-1936,"  prepared  by  the  League 
for  Independent  Political  Action,  and 
reprinted  from  the  N.  Y.  Nation.  It 
is  a  special  pleasure  in  view  of  an 
omission  that  we  are  glad  to  note :  a 
federal  law  legalizing  the  dissemina- 
tion of  contraceptive  information 
through  the  mails.  The  Nation,  in 
concord  with  a  number  of  other  agen- 
cies and  publications,  has  degraded  it- 
self by  loud  advocacy  of  this  measure, 
which  would  only  further  a  number  of 
pressing  moral  evils.  As  to  the  posi- 
tive commitments  of  the  programme 
referred  to,  we  believe  they  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  Catholic 
economist.  The  section  dealing  with 
unemployment  is  especially  to  be  re- 
commended ;  the  sections  on  taxation 
and  the  tariff  are  also  based  on  sound 
common  sense.  Section  IV,  dealing 
with   agriculture,   is   somewhat   feeble 


and  could  weU  be  bolstered  by  adding 
some  leaves  from  current  Catholic 
thought  on  the  subject.  Under  the 
heading  ''International  Relations"  the 
authors  provide  for  a  drastic  read- 
justment of  reparations  and  interna- 
tional debts.  In  the  main,  we  have 
here  a  concise  and  definite  programme 
with  an  ethical  and  moral  foundation. 


The  London  Tablet  (No.  4,793) 
prints  this  interesting  note  concerning 
royalties  on  sacred  music :  ' '  For  years 
a  controversy  has  gone  on  concerning 
the  claim  of  composers,  made  through 
their  societies  or  trade  unions,  to  be 
paid  royalties  on  performances  of  their 
music  during  divine  worship.  It  is 
obvious  that  enormous,  if  not  insuper- 
able, difficulties  would  attend  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Church  of  such  a  de- 
mand. Therefore,  the  Congregation 
of  the  Council  has  ruled  that  the  rep- 
ertory of  motets,  masses,  organ  vol- 
untaries, etc.,  in  churches  shall  exclude 
copyrighted  works  except  those  in 
respect  of  which  the  composers  and/or 
publishers  have  formally  waived  any 
rights  they  may  have  against  the 
Church  authorities.  Of  course,  the 
composers  and  publishers  benefit  by 
the  sale  of  printed  copies  to  Catholic 
choirs   and  organists." 


Readers  of  the  March  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After  can  follow,  in  some 
lively  pages  from  Mr.  Edward  Hutton, 
the  story  of  how  Edward  Gibbon,  the 
learned  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, was  deprived  of  the  Catholic  con- 
viction which  had  come  to  him  in  early 
life.  He  was  sixteen  when  he  embraced 
the  faith,  and  his  father  lost  no  time 
in  seeing  to  it  that  the  young  man 
should  have  "Popery"  shaken  out  of 
him.  Eleven  days  after  his  reception 
into  the  Church,  the  convert  was 
shipped  to  foreign  parts,  where 
the  Calvinist  Pavilliard  for  eighteen 
months,  slowly  suffocated  the  Catholic 
faith  by  a  sort  of  controversial 
"third  degree."  Eventually  he  suc- 
ceeded;   but  the   result   was   only   to 
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prepare  Gibbon's  mind  for  "that  iron- 
ical contempt  of  Christianity  itself, 
and  of  all  Christian  systems  and 
philosophies,  which  is  at  the  very 
root  of  his  great  book."  Mr.  Hutton 
says  that  "perhaps  it  may  be  permit- 
ted to  one  of  my  persuasion  just  to 
glance  at,  just  to  suggest,  the  far  great- 
er book  there  might  have  been  if  Gib- 
bon had  remained  a  Catholic" — for  it 
would  have  been  a  book  informed  with 
the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 


fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments.  His 
first  wife — his  real  wife — who  became 
a  convert  with  him,  had  a  struggle  to 
raise  her  four  children,  but  she  re- 
mained true   to  her  new-found  faith. 


"The  Catholic  Press  Directory"  for 
1932,  compiled  and  published  b}^  Mr. 
J.  H,  Meier  of  Chicago,  lists  310  peri- 
odical publications,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  dailies  (nine  in  number, 
eight  of  them  in  foreign  languages) 
to  biennials.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
these  publications  are  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, though  thirteen  other  languages 
are  used.  The  Columhia  appears  to 
have  the  largest  circulation;  the  vast 
majority  of  periodicals  have  less  than 
50,000  subscribers.  Mr.  Meier  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  results  of  his 
industry;  the  shortcomings  of  this 
Directory  must  be  laid  to  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  extracting  this  sort  of 
information  from  unwilling  sources. 


The  Catholic  Union  and  Times  (Vol. 
LIX,  No.  40)  reports  the  death,  at  Cor- 
onado,  California,  at  the  age  of  70,  of 
Henry  Austin  Adams,  whom  some  of 
our  readers  no  doubt  remember.  He 
was  a  prominent  Protestant  minister, 
who  came  into  the  Church  about  forty 
years  ago.  After  he  became  a  Cath- 
olic he  supported  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily by  lecturing,  and  drew  large  audi- 
ences. In  June,  1903,  he  abandoned 
his  family  for  the  sake  of  a  school  girl 
in  Baltimore.  If  the  Catholic  Church 
had  sanctioned  divorce  and  re-mar- 
riage, he  never  would  have  left  her. 
However,  he  did  not  join  any  other 
church,  but  was  regarded  by  his  friends 
as  an  agnostic.  According  to  the  news- 
paper account  of  the  event  there  was 
no  trace  of  faith  or  hope  about  the 
departed,  but  the  C.  V.  &  T.  learns 
that  he  repented  of  his  error  and  died 


We  are  indebted  to  Father  Albert 
Muntsch,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
in  St.  Louis  University,  for  a  reprint 
in  pamphlet  form  of  his  interesting 
and  valuable  paper,  "The  Teaching  of 
Leo  XIII  on  the  Family  and  Private 
Property  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Eth- 
nology," which,  as  our  readers  are 
aware  (F.R.,  Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  4,  pp. 
82  f. ),  forms  part  of  the  commemora- 
tive volume  II  XL  Anniversario  della 
Encyclica  "Berimi  Novarum"  pub- 
lished by  the  Societa  Editrice  Vita  e 
Pensiero  of  Milan,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  that  city. 
Fr.  Muntsch  shows  that  the  careful 
ethnological  investigations  made  dur- 
ing the  last  four  decades  by  savants 
like  Graebner,  Rivers,  Westermark, 
Lowie,  Koch-Griinberg,  Lebzelter,  Le 
Roy,  Gusinde,  Koppers,  and  Morice, 
especially  those  concerning  primitive 
family  life,  the  State,  and  private 
property,  are  in  harmony  with  Leo 
XIII 's  doctrine  on  these  important  fac- 
tors of  social  peace  and  well-being. 


Fr.  Valentine  T.  Schaaf,  O.F.M., 
J. CD.,  in  the  April  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
view (pp.  408-411)  gives  an  appraisal 
of  the  much-discussed  decree  of  the 
Holy  Office  (Jan.  14,  1932)  concerning 
the  promises  to  be  made  before  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  impediments  of 
mixed  religion  or  disparity  of  cult  can 
be  granted.  He  concludes  that,  though 
the  decree  is  general  in  its  tenor,  it 
will  not  directly  and  immediately  af- 
fect the  granting  of  dispensations  for 
mixed  marriages  in  this  country,  so 
long  as  no  such  adverse  civil  laws  as 
are  referred  to  in  the  decree  are  en- 
acted by  our  legislatures,  but  that  it 
will  probably  have  an  indirect  effect 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  bishops 
and  pastors  to  the  need  of  greater  care 
in  obtaining  the  prescribed  cautiones 
by   making  morally   certain  that   the 
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parties  are  sincere  in  gi^dng  the  re- 
quired promises  and  willing  to  fulfill 
them,  by  instructing  the  faithful  and 
the  non-Catholic  parties  to  mixed  mar- 
riages on  the  import  of  these  promises 
and,  finally,  by  following  up  the  cases 
after  mixed  marriages  have  been  con- 
tracted in  order  to  assist  by  prudent 
advice  and  exhortation  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises. 


Certain  experiments  on  the  part 
which  sound  films  may  play  in  educa- 
tion have  been  carried  out  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  British  National 
Union  of  Teachers  and  the  British  fiim 
trade  and  are  described  in  detail  in 
a  121-page  booklet,  entitled  Sound 
Films  in  Schools,  published  by  The 
Schoolmaster,  3,  Racquet-court,  Lon- 
don. Great  pains  were  taken  to  com- 
pare the  teaching  value  of  ordinary 
films  and  "talkies,"  the  durability  of 
the  impression  received  by  the  pupils, 
etc.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  very  many  educational  sound  films 
to  be  had,  and  the  choice  of  the  exper- 
imenters was  limited,  the  report  says 
that  "the  potential  value  of  sound 
films  in  education  was  amply  demon- 
strated." It  is  considered  that  these 
films  illustrate  lessons  more  effectively 
than  any  other  medium,  stimulating  in- 
terest, securing  sustained  concentra- 
tion, and  developing  the  memory  and 
the  power  to  define  accurately  what 
has  been  seen.  But  the  makers  should 
produce  more  films  specially  designed 
for  teaching  purposes  and  related  to 
the  school  curriculum,  and  if  schools 
are  to  use  these  films  freely,  there 
should  be  cheaper  projectors.  The 
committee  "look  forward  to  the  time 
when  everj''  school  will  possess  its  own 
film  library  in  much  the  same  way  as 
it  now  possesses  its  library  of  books." 


The  Liverpool  Catholic  Times  lately 
printed  a  paragraph  on  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johann  Dzierzon,  who  expounded  the 
doctrine  of  the  partheno-genesis  of 
bees,  now  accepted  by  all  naturalists. 
This  led  to  a  correspondence,  in  the 
course   of   which   Canon   AV.    Dennett, 


of  St.  George's,  Maghull,  Liverpool, 
pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  discovery  credited  to  Dr.  Dzierzon 
was  known  to  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo, 
who  writes  in  his  treatise  De  Bono 
Coniugali:  "The  Almighty  Creator 
....  was  able  to  bestow  upon  bees  a 
progeny  without  sexual  intercourse." 


President  Hoover's  plea  to  "every 
person  contemplating  buying  a  new  car 
this  year"  to  put  in  his  order  right 
a^vay,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Nation 
(No.  3484)  epitomizes  his  whole  eco- 
nomic philosophy.  "One  merely  wish- 
es." sarcastically  comments  our  con- 
frere, "while  he  was  at  it,  that  he 
had  also  asked  us  all  to  buy  our  new 
ermine  wraps  and  raccoon  coats,  new 
diamond  necklaces,  new  yachts,  and 
new  suburban  villas  now — or  at  all 
events  before  November  8.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  was  one  slight  omis- 
sion in  the  President's  suggestion.  He 
said  nothing  about  the  means  of  pay- 
ment for  these  motor-car  purchases. 
As  he  is  apparently  out  of  touch  with 
this  phase  of  the  matter,  we  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  owners  of 
wealth  are  not  as  rich  as  they  were. 
^Ir.  Hoover  may  be  thunderstruck  to 
hear  it,  but  the  values  of  railroad  and 
industrial  stocks,  for  example,  have 
shrunk  on  an  average  to  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  their  value  two  years  ago.  He 
may  be  amazed  to  learn  also,  that  even 
the  workingman  has  been  hit.  The  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Labor  reports  that  one  out 
of  every  three  men  working  two  years 
ago  in  factories  is  now  out  of  work, 
and  that  the  total  amount  of  wages 
being  paid  out  is  now  less  than  half 
of  what  it  was  then.  As  for  the  far- 
mer— however,  let  us  not  be  carping 
critics  of  what  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent suggestion.  The  President  has 
merely  to  correct  his  slight  oversight, 
tell  the  people  where  the  money  is 
coming  from  to  carrj^  out  his  new  plan 
for  recovery,  and  he  will  find  support 
that  will  surprise  him." 


The  Omaha  True  Voice  predicts  that 
a  deeper  study  of  the  causes  of  Catho- 
lic "leakage"  in  this  country  Tvdll  be 
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made  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
this  prediction  will  come  true.  The 
figures  show  a  constant  decrease  since 
immigration  from  Catholic  countries 
has  practically  stopped,  and  even  the 
professional  optimists  are  beginning  to 
admit  that  the  Church  is  not  holding 
its  own  in  America  and  that  the  first 
requisite  of  an  effective  stoppage  of 
the  mass  defection  evident  on  every 
hand  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  extent 
of  the  leakage  and  its  probable  causes. 
This  problem,  together  with  that  of 
making  converts  among  the  non-Cath- 
olic masses,  as  our  Nebraska  contem- 
porary justly  observes,  is  "of  vastly 
more  importance  than  the  building  of 
churches  and  other  institutions,"  and 
"an  honest  study  of  our  present  sit- 
uation" is  the  only  available  means  of 
ascertaining  what  measures  are  re- 
quired to  stop  the  leakage  and  to  en- 
able us  to  reach  a  larger  number  of 
those  outside  the  Church  with  our  mes- 
sage of  truth. 


A  commentary  upon  the  unsympa- 
thetic attitude  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation towards  the  older  folk  is  the 
formation,  in  Miami,  Fla.,  of  "The 
Gray  Haired  League,"  an  organization 
of  old  people  which  proposes  to  erad- 
icate discrimination  in  industry  against 
men  and  women  above  middle  age,  to 
educate  its  members  to  keep  themselves 
fit  for  work,  and  to  encourage  a  higher 
respect  for  old  age  among  the  j^oung. 
We  have  been  learning  lessons  in  valor 
and  fortitude  lately  from  the  Chinese ; 
we  might  well  emulate  another  of  their 
national  virtues,  namely,  veneration 
for  elders. 


The  Central-Blatt  and  Social  Jus- 
tice {Yol.  XXV,  No.  1)  asks  the 
question :  To  what  extent  were  the 
high  hopes  which  America  raised  in 
the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Germans  in  the  19th  century  realized 
by  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shores  of  our  country  ?  Transplan- 
tation, says  our  scholarly  contempo- 
rary, is  apt  to  result  in  retardation  of 


growth,  and  one  is  inclined  at  times 
to  assume  that  the  children  of  German 
immigrants  '  have  suffered  from  what 
was  in  reality  an  ethnic  transforma- 
tion. But,  the  editor  continues,  this 
problem  is  not  yet  ripe  for  discussion 
because  we  lack  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  essential  for  its  consideration. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  be- 
ginning be  made  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  to  what  extent  the 
immigrants  and  their  progeny,  as  a 
whole,  experienced  loss  or  gain,  taking 
into  account  all  values,  in  consequence 
of  replantation  in  a  new  soil.  The 
Central-BIatt  itself  is  collecting  data 
on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  will  be 
able  to  do  so  more  systematically  and 
extensively  as  time  goes  on  and  the 
problem  mentioned  grows  in  interest 
and  importance. 


The  capacity  for  concentration,  as 
many  thoughtful  teachers  have  noticed, 
is  gravely  impaired  by  the  artificial 
excitement  produced  by  popular  liter- 
ature and  the  motion  pictures,  and 
teachers  of  young  children  have  re- 
marked that,  in  order  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  their  pupils,  they  have  to 
present  the  lessons  in  a  more  or  less 
exciting  manner.  They  ought  not  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  do  that ;  for 
there  the  vicious  circle  begins :  more 
excitement  calls  for  still  more,  and 
nothing  but  permanent  impairment  of 
the  mind  and  its  powers  can  possibly 
result. 


Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  aptly  character- 
ized George  Bernard  Shaw  as  an 
author  when  he  said  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress :  ' '  Some  writers  go  round  clever- 
ly disguising  the  fact  that  they  are 
telling  things  which  are  a  little  off  the 
truth,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  get  origin- 
ality in  that  way.  IMr.  Shaw  has  been 
doing  it  all  his  life." 


A  lot  of  well-meaning  people  would- 
n't be  seen  as  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
Church,  but  God  knows  they  belong  to 
the  soul  of  it.— A.F.K. 
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— Can  the  Churches  Unite  f,  a 
pamphlet  by  W.  I.  Lonergan,  S.J. 
(America  Press),  briefly  treats  the 
problem  of  unity,  which  has  been  much 
discussed  among  Protestants  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  and  also  among  Cath- 
olics. The  problem  of  uniting  the 
churches  is  not  in  the  forefront  among 
us  here  in  the  U.  S.,  but  Father  Lon- 
ergan has  done  a  service  by  briefly 
explaining  a  movement  which  is  dis- 
tinctly modern. 

— The  America  Press  publishes 
Father  0.  I.  Corrigan's  Companionate 
Marriage,  a  readable  and  easily  under- 
stood commentary  on  an  important 
portion  of  the  Pope's  recent  encyclical 
on  Christian  Marriage.  While  this 
timely  pamphlet  lies  before  us,  a  news 
report  informs  the  world  that  the  tragic 
influences  of  "birth  control"  are  mak- 
ing themselves  felt  increasingly  in  that 
unhappy  country  once  referred  to  as 
the  ' '  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church. ' ' 
The  French  government  declares  that 
deaths  exceeded  births  by  34,000  last 
year  in  that  country ! 

- — Fr.  Newton  Thompson  presents 
the  first  volume  of  his  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Fernand  Mourret's  History  of 
the  Catliolic  Church.  It  covers  the 
Apostolic  period,  the  era  of  persecu- 
tions, and  the  peace  inaugurated  by 
Constantine.  There  are  several  valu- 
able appendices,  a  useful  bibliography, 
and  a  very  elaborate  index.  The  re- 
ception given  last  year  to  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  this  learned  work,  which  was 
the  first  to  appear  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, showed  that  there  is  a  demand 
in  English-speaking  countries  for  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  Church 
and  that  this  one,  consisting  of  nine 
large  volumes,  will  certainly  fill  the  bill. 
It  is  scholarly,  yet  not  technical.  Dr. 
Thompson 's  translation  is  accurate  and 
easy  to  read.     (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— Two  books  which  should  increase 
devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
are :  Illustrious  Friends  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  by  the  Rev.  Karl  Richstaetter, 
S.  J.,  translated  by  Margaret  L.  Merri- 


man,  and  The  Month  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  by  Sister  Mary  Emmanuel, 
O.S.B.  The  first  gives  the  reader  an 
account  of  those  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
previous  to  the  17th  century;  and  the 
second,  brief  chapters  for  each  day  of 
the  month  of  June.  The  volume  also 
contains  an  approved  litany  for  private 
and  public  use,  and  texts  from  Holy 
Scripture  suggesting  the  invocations 
in  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
(B.  Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— "VVe  have  received  another  install- 
ment, the  third  and  second-last,  of 
Volume  III  of  Msgr.  Dr.  A.  Meyen- 
berg's  monumental  Lei  en  JesuAYerk 
(Raeber  &  Co.,  Lucerne,  Switzerland). 
It  describes  and  refutes  a  number  of 
recent  Protestant  theories  concerning 
the  Life  of  Christ,  especially  those  of 
Harnack,  the  so-called  eschatological 
school  of  critics,  including  our  own 
"Pastor"  Russell  (who,  by  the  way, 
spelled  his  name  with  double  1,  as  Dr. 
Meyenberg,  the  author  of  a  book 
Ueher  die  sogenannten  Ernsten  Bibel- 
forscher,  the  name  by  which  the  Rus- 
sellites  are  known  in  Germany,  ought 
to  know),  the  Dutch  Radical  School, 
the  Modernists,  etc.  The  present  in- 
stallment carries  Msgr.  Meyenberg 's 
critical  study  in  Christology,  the  most 
exhaustive  ever  undertaken  by  a  Cath- 
olic scholar,  from  p.  641  to  p.  1360  of 
the  third  volume,  and  an  insert  prom- 
ises its  early  completion.  The  work  is 
ably  written  and  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  of  great  value  to  students. 

— Two  annuals  have  been  on  our  desk 
for  some  time  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend :  The  Franciscan  Almanac 
Edition,  1932,  published  by  The  Fran- 
ciscan magazine,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  as 
chuck-full  of  religious  and  secular  in- 
formation as  any  almanac  can  well  be. 
There  are  more  than  1200  articles  in 
this  375  page  booklet  that  will  do  good 
service  on  the  desk  of  any  writer,  teach- 
er or  professional  man  or  woman.  The 
second  is  The  Catholic  Home  Annual 
(Herder).  Its  qualities  can  be  highly 
praised.    Some  of  the  articles  are  gems 
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of  information,  e.  g.,  "What  Is  Suc- 
cess?", "The  Peace  of  Christ,"  "Eter- 
nal Rome,"  and  "Security,"  the  lat- 
ter a  short  story. — H.A.F. 

— The  Catholic  Dramatic  Movement, 
Brigo'sville,  Wis.,  provides  the  parish 
director  of  dramatics  with  Behold  Your 
King,  a  musical  Lenten  drama  within 
the  possibilities  of  the  average  sized 
parish.  This  same  highly  commendable 
and  worthy  organization  has  also  pre- 
pared a  booklet  entitled,  The  Staging 
of  Passion  Plays  and  Lenten  Dramas. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  non-technical  re- 
viewer to  conceive  a  more  helpful  man- 
ual ;  details  of  the  mechanics  of  staging 
and  costuming,  taken  from  actual  pres- 
entations, provide  the  harassed  di- 
rector with  first-hand  material.  Father 
Helfen's  work  as  director  of  the  Cath- 
olic Dramatic  Movement  deserves 
whole-hearted  support. — H.A.F. 

—Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  have 
published  a  "Catholic  Edition"  of 
their  well-known  and  widely  used 
school  series.  The  Music  Hour,  by  Os- 
bourne  McConathy,  W.  Otto  Miessner, 
Edward  Bailey  Birge,  and  Mabel  E. 
Bray.  The  work  has  been  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Catholic  schools  by  Bishop 
Schrembs  of  Cleveland,  Fr.  Gregory 
Huegle,  O.S.B.,  of  Conception  Abbey, 
and  Sister  Alice  Marie,  O.S.U.,  diocesan 
supervisor  of  music  of  Cleveland. 
There  are  three  separate  and  distinct 
volumes :  a  large  one.  The  Music  Hour 
in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade, 
intended  for  the  teacher  and  containing 
songs,  hymns,  activities,  and  directions ; 
and  five  smaller  "Books"  for  the  pu- 
pils of  the  higher  grades.  Bishop 
Schrembs,  in  a  stimulating  foreword  to 
the  Kindergarten  volume  says  among 
other  things:  "The  editors  [of  the 
Catholic  Edition]  have  interspersed 
religious  songs  with  songs  of  home, 
school,  play,  toys,  nature,  fairies,  etc., 
because  religion  necessarily  belongs  in 
the  midst  of  the  dear  familiar  things 
of  everyday  life.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  lead  from  the  idea  of  the  earthly 
home  with  all  its  sanctified  experiences, 
to  the  idea  of  a  Heavenly  home,  where 


a  loving  Father  is  watching  over  us 
all.  The  wealth  of  songs,  rhythms,  and 
selections  for  music  appreciation  in 
The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade,  together  with  the  toy 
orchestra  activities,  supply  the  inspir- 
ation for  a  rich  experience  which  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  future  musi- 
cal growth  ....  The  melodies  are  all 
simple,  and  though  brief  and  tuneful, 
preserve  artistic  balance  and  propor- 
tion." So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
the  Catholic  Edition  of  The  Music  Hour 
will  serve  its  purpose  well  under  the 
direction  of  competent  teachers.  The 
Fifth  Book,  by  the  way,  opens  with  a 
song  by  Bishop  Schrembs,  "God  Bless 
Our  Pope,"  which  should  have  for  its 
accompaniment  more  appropriately  a 
picture  of  Pius  XI  instead  of  one  of 
Pius  X. 

— The  following  Catholic  Truth  So- 
ciety pamphlets  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  mention.  Religion  Reasonable 
could  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  adolescent  Catholic,  particularly 
those  who  are  open  to  attack  by  the 
false  philosophies  of  life  so  prevalent 
at  the  moment.  Father  Miguel  Pro, 
S.J.,  is  the  inspiring  story  of  a  young 
Jesuit  who  sacrificed  his  life  during 
the  recent  Mexican  persecution.  The 
Catholic  Church  and  Disarmament  is 
an  excellent  statement  of  this  pressing 
subject  by  the  Catholic  Council  for 
International  Relations  of  Great  Brit- 
ian  and  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Cath- 
olic Union  of  International  Studies. 
Catholic  Clubs  for  Boys  should  be  of 
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interest  to  all  who  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  the  reclamation  of  our  youth. 
Saints'  Names  For  Girls  is  a  practical 
as  well  as  fascinating  compilation  of 
names.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  is  most 
timely  in  view  of  the  recent  fifteen 
hundredth  anniversary  of  this  great 
ecumenical  synod  (A.D.  431).  Finally, 
The  Jesuits  is  timely  in  view  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from 
Spain,  the  country  that  gave  it  birth. 
All  of  these  pamphlets  can  be  obtained 
from  the  B.  Herder  Book  Co.  of  St. 
Louis.— H.A.F. 

— The  America  Press  has  done  a  real 
service  in  preparing  a  catechism  ac- 
cording to  the  Encyclical  "Casti  Con- 
nubii'  of  Pope  Pius  XI.  The  original 
is  by  Fr.  Arthur  Vermeersch,  S.J., 
professor  of  moral  theology  in  the  Gre- 
gorian University  at  Eome  and  consul- 
tor  to  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Sac- 
raments. The  translation  is  by  Fr. 
T.  Lincoln  Bouscaren,  S.J.  This  little 
pamphlet  of  some  75  pages  (What 
Is  Marriage  f)  is  undoubtedly  intend- 
ed for  circulation  among  the  Catholic 
laity,  for  whom  such  instruction  as  it 
contains  is  highly  advisable  and  neces- 
sary in  the  face  of  present-day  con- 
ditions. It  seems  a  pity,  therefore, 
that  controversial  points  should  have 
been  included.  In  the  question  of 
material  cooperation  lent  by  one  of 
the  parties  when  the  other  is  deter- 
mined to  do  wrong,  the  author  upholds 
the  common  opinion  that  this  is  not 
permissible,  but  a  note  is  added,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  John 
A.  Ryan,  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  seems  to  hold  that  the 
papal  encyclical  extends  the  field  of 
permissible  material  cooperation.  So 
far  as  we  know,  this  pamphlet  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  the  laity.  In  an  other- 
wise excellent  manual  this  injection  of 
controversial  matter  is,  in  our  opinion, 
something  of  a  fault.  What  Is  Mar- 
riage? should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  Catholic.  (America  Press) 
—H.A.F. 
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The  New  York  State  Commerce  Utility 
Bulletin  has  at  last  found  a  satisfactory 
definition  for  electricity.  It  runs  as  follows : 
' '  Electricity  is  something  that  starts  the 
Lord  knows  where  and  ends  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  l/36th  of  a  second  faster  on  its  feet 
than  its  nearest  competitor,  backyard  gossip, 
and  when  turned  loose  in  Europe,  will  get 
to  the  United  States  five  hours  before  it 
starts.  Nobody  knows  exactly  what  it  is,  be- 
cause it  never  has  stood  still  long  enough. 
Electricity  is  sometimes  known  as  a  science 
gone  crazy  with  the  heat,  and  if  you  can 
understand  its  maneuvers,  you  can  do  any- 
thing with  it  except  open  a  can  of  peanut 
butter  at  a  picnic.  Electricity  was  locked  up 
in  ignorance  for  centuries  until  Ben  Franklin 
let  it  out  with  a  pass-key,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  pulling  off  more  new  stunts  than  a 
pet  monkey.  With  it  you  can  start  a  con- 
versation or  stop  one  permanently,  cook  din- 
ner, curl  your  hair,  press  your  trousers,  blow 
up  a  battleship,  run  an  automobile  or  signal 
Mars,  and  many  more  things  are  being  in- 
vented. ' ' 


President  Taft's  favorite  joke  was  on  him- 
self. Jim  Corbett  of  pugilistic  fame  had 
called  on  Taft  at  the  White  House  and  the 
two  were  walking  about  the  grounds  when  a 
Washington  newsboy  spied  them  and  yelled, 
"Gee,  there's  Jim  Corbett;  but  who's  the 
fat  guy  with  him?" 


A   Superior   Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

"The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall   be   glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 


THE  ECHO 

564  Dodge  St.        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  lad  wrote  in  answer  to  a  sticker  in  the 
written  examination:  "1  don't  know  and  no- 
body around  me  seems  to  know. ' ' 


' '  Mandy !  ' '  called  Mrs.  Hardboil.  ' '  Just 
come  into  the  dining  room  a  minute!  Now, 
look  at  this!  I  can  write  my  name  in  the 
dust  on  this  table !  ' ' 

' '  Yassum, ' '  replied  Aunt  Mandy.  ' '  Hit 
sho  am  great  to  hab  a  eddication !  ' ' 


When  Leo  XIII  was  nuncio  in  Brussels  a 
certain  count  with  deliberate  bad  taste  offered 
the  Archbishop  snuff  from  a  box  the  lid  of 
which  portrayed  an  undraped  female  figure. 
Monsignor  Pecci  declined  to  notice  the  insult 
beyond  remarking :  "A  portrait  of  Madame 
la  Comtesse,  I  suppose. ' ' 


It  is  related  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI  that, 
on  visiting  a  certain  religious  house  unex- 
pectedly, before  announcing  his  arrival  to  the 
superior,  he  first  visited  the  chapel.  Finding 
this  in  a  state  far  from  seemly,  with  dust 
lying  thick,  he  traced  with  his  walking-stick 
on  the  marble  floor  the  inscription  Gregorius 
XVI,  P.M.,  and  left  the  building  without 
disclosing  his  presence. 


There  are  many  stories  told  about  Pius  IX, 
the  last  temporal  sovereign  in  Rome  before 
Pius  XI,  now  happily  reigning. 

A  devout  woman  one  day  approached  the 
Pontiff  and  begged  that  he  would  give  her 
a  pair  of  his  stockings,  in  the  hope  that  by 
wearing  them  she  would  be  cured  of  her 
rheumatism. 

"Alas!"  remarked  His  Holiness,  "they 
have  never  cured  mine!" 

The  same  Pope  is  reported  to  have  remarked 
to  the  Anglican  ' '  Bishop  of  Northern  and 
Central  Europe, ' '  who  exercised  supervision 
over  English  Protestants  on  the  Continent: 
' '  I  believe  I  am  in  your  Lordship  's  diocese. ' ' 


Charles  Lamb  one  evening  was  entertaining 
Thomas  Campbell,  Avhose  poem,  ' '  The  Battle 
of  Hohenlinden, ' '  was  much  in  vogue  at  that 
time.     The  poem  begins : 

"On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,   rolling  rapidly. ' ' 
The  party  grew  merry,  and  presently  Lamb 
left  the  room.     A  loud  crash  and  a  series  of 
thumps    were    heard,    and    someone    shouted : 
"What's    that?"      Lamb,    who    had    fallen 
downstairs,  replied :  "  I,  sir,  rolling  rapidly. ' ' 


ORGANIST  AND   CHOIR  DIRECTOR 
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many  years  of  experience  and  good 
testimonials.  Apply  to  M.  E.  G.,  care 
of   the   Fortnightly  Review. 
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These  Medical  Mission  Kits  are  pre- 
pared by  tlie  Catholic  Medical  Mission 
Board,  8  and  10  West  17th  Lstreet,  New 
York  City.  A  complete  kit,  containing 
the  most  useful  medicines,  instruments, 
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A  Catholic  Physician   on   Konnersreuth 


'^Uni  Konnersreuth"  is  the  title  of 
a  16-page  brochure  just  published  by 
the  Bonifaeius-Druckerei  of  Pader- 
born  i.  W.,  Germany,  in  which  the 
author,  H.  Heermann,  M.D.,  a  well- 
known  Catholic  physician  of  Essen, 
calls  attention  to  some  points  that  will 
have  to  be  cleared  up  before  science 
can  endorse  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Ger- 
lich  (Die  Stigmatisierte  von  Konners- 
reuth, II,  406)  that  "taken  as  a  whole, 
the  case  of  Teresa  Neumann  cannot 
be  explained  by  natural  causes."  Dr. 
Heermann  says  that  Gerlich  wrote 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  historian, 
but  his  verdict  is  by  no  means  en- 
dorsed by  eminent  physicians  and 
scientists,  who  believe  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  purely  natural  explanation 
and  regard  an  investigation  of  the  case 
from  the  point  of  view  of  natural 
science  as  not  only  possible,  but  ur- 
gently necessary  for  apologetical 
reasons. 

"One  should  think,"  he  says  (p.  5), 
"that  those  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  Konnersreuth  would  leave  no  means 
untried  to  furnish  indisputable  scien- 
tific proofs  of  a  miracle.  Unfortunate- 
ly, how^ever,  this  is  not  the  case.  They 
have  hitherto  been  content  with  a  his- 
torical argument  which  does  not  even 
satisfy  all  legitimate  demands." 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  case.  Dr.  Heer- 
mann begins  by  entering  briefly  into 
the  pathological  history  of  the  case. 
Before  an^^  extraordinary^  phenomena 
were  reported,  Teresa  Neumann  was 
treated  by  five  reputable  physicians 
for  pain  in  the  back,  partial  paralysis, 
convulsions,  loss  of  sight  and  hearing, 
etc.  Four  of  these  signed  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  suffering 
from  "a  most  serious  attack  of  hys- 
teria,  accompanied   by   blindness    and 


partial  paralysis."  The  hysteria  was 
attributed  to  an  accident.  As  a  result 
of  this  medical  verdict  Teresa  received 
a  pension  up  to  1929,  and  perhaps 
even  later,  when  the  symptoms  had  all 
disappeared. 

The  four  nuns  who  observed  Teresa 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks  in  1927, 
reported  a  nervous  attack  suffered  by 
her  in  the  night  of  July  17  to  IS.  For 
about  twelve  minutes  she  was  half 
unconscious,  violently  struck  about 
her  Avith  her  hands,  and  complained 
of  a  piercing  pain  in  her  heart.  This, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Heermann,  was 
another  attack  of  hysteria,  which 
shows  that  up  to  July,  1927,  she  had 
not  been  cured  of  this  nervous  disor- 
der. 

Regarding  the  so-called  stigmata. 
Dr.  Heermann  says  that  the  majority 
of  specialists  today  agree  in  tracing 
such  wounds  to  perfectly  natural  psy- 
chic influences. 

That  Teresa  seems  to  know  the  Ar- 
amaic language  is  an  obscure  point 
in  the  case  which  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  up,  though  it  could  be  cleared 
up  as  easily  as  the  question  whether 
she  is  really  able,  as  alleged,  to  dis- 
tinguish relics  and  blessed  objects. 
Statements  such  as  that  a  particular 
relic  is  taken  from  the  arm  or  leg  or 
head  of  a  certain  saint,  or  that  this 
or  that  relic  known  to  be  dubious  is 
not  genuine,  can  hardly  be  controlled. 
On  several  occasions  Teresa  has  made 
contradictory  statements  with  regard 
to  the  same  relic  or  has  declared  an 
undoubtedly  genuine  relic  to  be  spur- 
ious. In  reference  to  blessed  objects, 
Teresa's  ability  to  distinguish  them 
from  others  not  blessed  is  by  no  means 
established.  Dr.  Heermann  says  that 
a  certain  gentleman  of  his  acqaint- 
ance,  in  the  presence  of  Teresa,  pro- 
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posed  to  her  pastor,  Father  Xaber,  to 
let  her  decide  whether  certain  articles 
were  blessed  or  not ;  but  the  suggestion 
was  declined  with  the  remark :  ' '  We 
never  tried  that;  a  failure  might  be 
misinterpreted. ' ' 

The  decisive  feature  of  the  case 
from  the  physician's  point  of  view 
is  the  claim  that  Teresa  takes  no 
nourishment.  Our  author  admits  that 
if  this  could  be  irrefutably  proven, 
a  natural  explanation  would  be  im- 
possible. But  it  has  iwt  been  proven. 
The  fact  that  she  took  no  nourishment 
Avhile  under  observation  for  two  weeks 
in  1927,  proves  nothing,  especially  in 
view  of  the  circumstance  that  Teresa 
was  at  liberty  to  move  about  freely 
in  the  village  during  this  period. 
There  is  one  means  by  which  the  claim 
that  she  lives  without  nourishment 
could  be  indisputably  established,  and 
that  is,  frequently  repeated  urinary 
analyses,  because  the  composition  of 
the  urine  in  a  person  abstaining  from 
food  is  altogether  different  than  in  one 
who  takes  nourishment.  Dr.  Heer- 
mann  goes  into  this  aspect  of  the  case 
at  some  length  and  shows  incidentally 
that  two  urinary  analyses  made  while 
Teresa  was  under  observation  (July 
15  and  July  21-22)  indicated  that  she 
was  fasting,  while  two  others,  made 
two  and  nine  days  later  (July  29-30 
and  August  5),  showed  her  urine  to 
be  absolutelj^  normal.  It  follows  that 
during  the  period  of  observation  Ter- 
esa ate  and  drank  little  or  nothing, 
but  took  nourishment  immediately 
after.  This  fact,  he  says,  was  noticed 
by  Dr.  Ewald,  who  justly  said : 
"There  is  something  wrong  here." 
Still  no  further  urinary  analysis  has 
been    permitted   by    Teresa's   parents. 

Teresa's  changes  in  weight  also  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  queries  which  can- 
not be  answered  in  the  light  of  the 
information  thus  far  available.  Those 
interested  in  the  details  are  referred 
to  Dr.  Heermann's  brochure  or  to  the 
review  Theologie  und  Glauhe  (1932, 
Heft  2),  in  which  the  contents  origin- 
ally appeared.  Enough  has  been  said 
here    to    indicate    that    this    Catholic 


doctor's  demand  for  a  scientific  ex- 
amination of  the  Konnersreuth  case  is 
well  founded  and  that  he  is  undoubt- 
edly right  when  he  says  that  un- 
less such  an  examination  is  made, 
thousands  of  good  Catholics,  including 
priests  and  bishops,  will  continue  to 
doubt  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  phenomena  reported. 


Mr.  E.  Lipson's  recently  published 
three-volume  Economic  History  of 
Enr/lancl  (London:  Black)  contains  so 
much  evidence  in  the  past  of  economic 
phenomena  and  questions  familiar  to-, 
day,  that  one  wonders  whether  anj- 
thing  in  the  economic  line  can  be  held 
to  be  really  modern  except  the  scale  of 
operations.  We  see  the  constant  ebb 
and  flow  of  liberty  and  authority,  and 
currency,  foreign  exchange,  imports 
and  exports  are  the  subjects  of  cease- 
less discussion.  AA^e  have  also  the  type 
of  a  model  employer  in  Sir  Ambrose 
Crowley,  who,  in  the  17th  centur}-  rose 
from  the  ranks  by  his  own  enterprise, 
and  anticipated  by  some  140  years  the 
factory  of  Robert  Owen,  both  in  the 
strictness  of  his  control  and  in  the  pro- 
vision of  benevolent  measures  for  the 
care  of  the  workingmen.  The  popular 
idea  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  is 
completely  washed  out,  not  only  by  the 
centuries  of  invention  and  the  gradual 
progress  which  precedes  it,  but  also  by 
the  removal  of  its  proudest  boast ;  for 
long  before  its  commencement  "the 
reputation  of  her  wares  had  made 
England  the  workshop  of  the  world." 
Mr.  Lipson's  calm  and  candid  pages 
appear  to  prove  that  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  was  only  an  acceleration  of  a 
movement  which  had  been  in  progress 
for  several  centuries. 


"The  glory  of  all  creatures,  and  all 
matter,  consists  in  their  obedience,  not 
in  their  freedom.  The  sun  has  no  lib- 
erty— the  dead  leaf  has  much,"  says 
Ruskin.  The  greatest  glory  is  in  shap- 
ing the  human  will  to  obedience  to  the 
diAane  will. — A.F.K. 
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The  Memoirs  of  a  Child  Statesman 


Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villarcl,  in  a 
lengthy  review  of  AVm.  G.  McAdoo's 
recently  published  memoirs,  Crowded 
Years  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.),  makes 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  about 
that  worthy's  attitude  towards  the 
World  War. 

Mr.  McAdoo,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  a  son-in-laAV  of  the  late  President 
Wilson,  and  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  cabinet.  We  quote 
the  following  interesting  passages 
from  Mr.  Villard's  review  as  published 
in  Vol.  133,  No.  3465  of  The  Nation  :— 

When  it  comes  to  the  World  War, 
Mr.  McAdoo  has  nothing  but  the  old 
threadbare  reasons  for  our  participa- 
tion. Why  did  we  have  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  tire  with  such 
moral  and  financial  disaster  to  our- 
selves when  Wilson  had  declared  that 
there  must  be  "no  victors  and  no  van- 
quished"? "Because  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  avoid  war  with  honor.  .  .  To 
have  stayed  out  after  the  insults  that 
had  been  slapped  into  our  faces  for 
more  than  two  years  would  have  made 
the  word  American  a  synonym  for 
coward  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
.  .  .  The  United  States  Avould  have 
become  a  universal  target  of  con- 
tempt." 

What  a  pity  that  Mr.  McAdoo  has 
not  been  abroad  since  the  war  to  find 
out  what  our  Allies,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  have  thought  of  us,  the  con- 
tempt in  Avhich  they  hold  and  held  us ! 
But  the  champion  statement  of  all  is 
the  following :  ' '  Even  when  the  war 
with  Germany  became  inevitable,  the 
President  did  not  take  the  final  step 
until  the  whole  country  was  behind 
him.  He  did  not  want  to  lead  an  un- 
willing people  into  the  most  terrible 
war  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
much  of  the  hesitation  with  which  he 
has  been  so  harshly  accused  was  the 
result  of  that  attitude." 

There  is  onl,v  one  word  to  be  applied 
to  this :  it  is  a  deliberate  and  crass 
falsehood.  And  no  one  knows  this 
better    than    Mr.    McAdoo.      Whv,    if 


this  was  true,  was  it  necessary  to  send 
thousands  of  Americans  to  jail ;  to 
browbeat  and  bludgeon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  into  subscribing 
to  the  Liberty  Loans  at  the  behest  of 
Mr.  McAdoo's  strong-arm  bond  sales- 
men! Someone  ought  to  get  this  child 
statesman  to  read  the  record  of  what 
happened  in  the  great  Scandinavian 
sections  of  the  country  which  were  so 
united  in  their  opposition  to  war. 
Someone  ought  to  tell  him  about  what 
tlie  feeling  was  in  certain  sections  of 
his  own  beloved  Southland.  He  should 
talk  to  the  leaders  of  our  12,000,000 
Negroes.  Someone  ought  to  ask  him 
why  his  secret  service  was  swelled  into 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and 
the  country  filled  with  spies,  military 
and  civil,  if  the  country  was  all  for 
the  war.  Someone  should  ask  him  why 
the  New  York  police  broke  up  meeting 
after  meeting  of  Irishmen.  And  what 
about  the  State  Councils  of  Defense 
Avhose  first  duty  it  was  to  deal  with 
the  seditious,  the  disaffected,  the  dis- 
senters? But  what's  the  use?  No 
man  could  pen  such  a  misrepresenta- 
tion and  honestly  expect  it  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  even  the  most  gullible.  It 
is  enough  to  render  dubious  every 
statement  in  the  book.  Certainly,  had 
it  been  true  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  Mr.  McAdoo  to  let  loose 
a  veritable  flood  of  Liberty  Loan  or- 
ators, cajoling,  wheedling,  lamenting, 
threatening,  browbeating,  and  all  the 
time  describing  the  Germans  as 
"worse  than  snakes"  and  then  apol- 
ogizing to  the  snakes  for  having  com- 
pared them  to  such  fiendish  creatures 
in  human  form.  Mr.  McAdoo  may 
have  forgotten  these  speeches ;  there 
are  a  good  many  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen   who    have    not. 

Naturally  after  such  a  statement  it 
is  idle  to  expect  any  realization  in 
this  book  of  what  the  war  did  to  Amer- 
ica. Of  course  Mr.  McAdoo  is  opposed 
to  our  remitting  the  Allied  debts  and 
paying  off'  all  his  Liberty  Loans  our- 
selves— he  wants  to  take  the  West  In- 
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dies  in  exchange  for  them.  He  tells 
us  nothing  about  our  having  saved 
democracy — for  the  Bolsheviks  and 
Mussolini.  He  has  failed  to  tell  us 
how  gloriously  our  participation  in  the 
war  to  end  war  has  ended  war  for  all 
time.  He  marvels  at  the  terrible  ad- 
ministration which  followed  that  of 
his  father-in-law,  but  this  child  states- 
man shows  no  understanding  that 
Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  the 
black  reaction  we  have  lived  through 
since  the  war,  the  enthronement  in 
Washington  of  the  very  masters  of 
capital  and  privilege  whom  he  and 
Wilson  sought  to  fight,  are  all  the  di- 
rect result  of  our  going  to  war  to  save 
our  ''honor."  And  so  also  in  large 
degree  is  the  depression  in  which  we 
live. 

Oh,  yes,  there  is  one  interesting  ref- 
erence to  the  present  grave  situation 
which  is  also  the  true  measure  of  Mr. 
McAdoo's  statesmanship:  "Among 
other  things  of  primary  import,  it  is 
the  business  of  political  science  to  con- 
sider the  deeply  rooted  defect  of  our 
civilization  which  makes  a  part  of  our 
people  extravagantly  rich  and  another 
part  of  them  desperately  poor ;  and 
which  causes  cycles  of  economic  de- 
pression with  their  evil  accompani- 
ment of  widespread  unemployment 
and  distress.  We  must  find  out  the 
exact  causes  of  poverty,  not  as  pol- 
iticians but  as  scientists  of  humanity, 
and  then  we  must  set  about  devising 
remedies.  We  must  try  to  discover 
why  there  are  so  many  unhappy 
people  in  a  country  that  is  so  rich  in 
material  wealth.  These  are  funda- 
mental problems.  They  go  deeper 
than  the  income  tax,  or  the  tariff,  or 
the  building  of  battleships.  The  pol- 
itics of  the  future  will  have  to  deal 
with  them,  not  in  a  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship, but  with  the  fair-minded  attitude 
of  the  scientist." 

Thus  does  he  realize  the  gravity  of 
the  world  crisis ;  thus  does  he  under- 
stand the  grave  plight  of  the  capital- 
istic system,  in  the  collapse  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  agents !  This 
is    the    original    contribution    in    this 


grave  hour  of  one  who  is  still  talked 
of  as  a  fitting  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency. 

Yes,  this  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  en- 
tertaining book,  full  of  romance,  full 
of  drama,  the  story  of  the  typical  rise 
of  the  poor  but  honest  American  boy 
to  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Doubtless 
it  will  please,  and  perhaps  inspire, 
many — but  not  those  whose  minds  are 
mature,  who  are  capable  of  reasoning 
deeply.  For  them  it  will  be  a  melan- 
choly record.  It  remains  a  striking 
example  of  how  men  may  rise  to  the 
highest  place,  not  because  of  long  and 
arduous  intellectual  service  in  behalf 
of  their  country,  not  because  of  long 
training  in  finance  or  administrative 
office  or  statesmanship,  but  because 
they  at  the  right  moment  adopt  an- 
other man's  ambition  and  cleverly  di- 
rect it  to  its  goal — and  then  help  to 
mismanage  and  betray  the  country 
which  has  honored  them. 


Most  of  us  remember  having  read 
terrible  stories  of  the  laxity  of  the 
Bolshevist  marriage  laws  and  the  con- 
sequent alarming  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  divorces  in  Russia.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears from  the  statistics  printed  in 
Russia,  a  volume  by  Nicholas  Makeev 
and  Valentine  O'Hara,  which  forms 
part  of  "The  Modern  World"  series, 
edited  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons),  that  the  marriage 
rate  has  largely  increased  in  Russia 
as  compared  with  pre-revolutionary 
days,  while  the  number  of  divorces  has 
remained  almost  stationary.  From 
this  it  would  appear,  not  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  do  not  hold  the  radical  views 
on  marriage  that  have  been  attributed 
to  them,  but  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
have  so  far  resisted  the  organized  ef- 
forts of  their  rulers  to  pour  the  Rus- 
sian character  into  a  Communist  mold. 
The  Bolshevist  offensive  in  this  respect 
is  by  no  means  done  with,  but  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  succeeded  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  steadfastness  of  the 
peasants,  who  constitute  80  per  cent 
of  the  population. 
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Tithes  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  F.  L.   Gassier,  Baton  Rouge,   La. 
Ill 

(Conclusion) 


Some  years  ago  we  had  a  rather 
heavy  debt  encumbering  our  new  St. 
Joseph's  Church.  We  were  very  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  it.  For  this  purpose 
the  finance  committee  adopted  the  daily 
wage  system.  By  this  was  meant  that 
each  one  set  apart  the  amount  of  one 
day's  wage  or  income  once  a  month. 
It  worked  well  enough  in  regard  to 
the  wage-earner,  but  fell  considerably 
short  in  regard  to  those  who  derived 
their  income  from  other  sources  than 
wages  or  a  fixed  salary.  It  will  some- 
what relieve  the  tediousness  of  this 
rather  serious,  discussion  if  we  make 
a  comparison  between  the  daily  wage 
system  and  the  old-time  tithing  system. 
Always  keep  in  mind  that  tithes  mean 
one-tenth  of  the  gross  receipts.  To 
make  this  comparison  more  attractive 
we  shall  make  use  of  some  fictitious 
names. 

Mr.  Alonzo  works  regularly  5I/2 
days  per  week  at  an  average  daily 
wage  of  $4.  Multiply  the  four  dollars 
by  twenty-four  working  days  a  month. 
You  will  find  that  Mr.  Alonzo  makes 
$96  per  month.  Being  a  true  son  of 
holy  Mother  Church,  Mr.  Alonzo  con- 
tributes one  day's  wage  to  the  Church. 
He  consequently  pays  $-1  per  month. 
If  he  would  pay  according  to  the  tith- 
ing system,  his  monthly  contribution 
would  amount  to  $9.60.  He  therefore 
does  not  pay  one-tenth  as  under  the 
tithing  system,  but  only  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  income.  This  is  consider- 
ably less  than  one-half  of  the  titlies. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  pays 
more  than  the  four  dollars  per  month, 
because  he  also  pays  $11.60  peAvrent. 
Add  to  this  the  amount  of  his  daily 
wage,  and  you  have  an  annual  total 
of  $59.60.  Mr.  Alonzo 's  wages  for  the 
whole  year  amount  to  $1,152.  Con- 
sequently   Mr.    Alonzo    pays    a    slight 


fraction  above  one-half  of  the  old-time 
tithes. 

Speaking  of  pewrent,  we  did  not 
figure  it  for  Alonzo 's  grown  sons  and 
daughters,  only  for  the  parents,  because 
the  children,  making  their  own  money, 
are  also  subject  to  the  la^vs  of  the 
Church. 

Mr.  James  Hesitation  is  a  young 
man  who  works  in  an  office.  His  salary 
is  rather  low,  amounting  only  to  twenty 
dollars  weekly  or  one  thousand  and 
forty  a  year.  Out  of  this  amount  he 
is  bound  to  pay  pewrent.  which 
amounts  to  $5.80  per  annum.  What 
about  the  tithes?  Is  he  also  subject 
to  paying  tithes?  Assuredly,  for  he 
is  his  own  bread-earner.  Accordingly, 
his  monthly  contribution  under  the 
daily  wage  system  would  amount  to 
$2.88  per  month  or  $34.56  a  year.  Add- 
ing to  this  his  annual  pewrent,  we  have 
an  annual  total  of  $40.36.  Figured 
under  the  old-time  tithing  system,  the 
annual  amount  would  reach  $104.  Con- 
sequently ^Ir.  Hesitation,  under  the 
daily  wage  and  pewrent  system,  pays 
$63.36  less  than  he  would  have  to  pay 
under  the  tithing  system.  In  other 
Avords,  he  pays  only  one  twenty-sixth 
of  his  income  instead  of  one-tenth.  ]\Ir. 
Hesitation,  therefore,  should  put  sev- 
enty cents  (70c)  in  his  weekly  envel- 
ope.    Does  he? 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Gladness  is  a  ste- 
nographer who  must  work  at  the  low 
salary  of  fifteen  dollars  per  week.  Is 
she  exempt  from  paying  tithes  under 
the  new  system?  Not  at  all.  How- 
ever, under  the  daily  wage  system  she 
is  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  some  &^^  % 
from  the  provisions  of  the  old-time 
tithing  system.  She  pays  pewrent  to 
the  amount  of  $5.80  per  year.  Her 
annual  salary  amounts  to  $780.  Under 
the  old  sj'^stem  her  tithes  Avould  amount 
to  $78  a  vear.     Under  the  dailv  wage 
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system  she  pays  only  fifty  cents  in  her 
weekly  envelope.  Add  to  this  figure 
her  pewrent  and  you  will  find  that  Miss 
Gladness  pays  but  one-thirtieth  of  her 
income,  or  three  times  less  than  under 
the  old-time  tithing  system. 

Mr.  Jack  Gently  draws  an  annual 
salary  of  six  thousand  dollars,  without 
counting  the  bonus  which  he  receives 
at  Xmas.  Under  the  old-time  tithing 
system  his  tithes  would  amount  to  $600 
per  year  or  $50  monthly.  Under  the 
daily  wage  system  Mr.  Gently  would 
put  five  dollars  into  his  weekly  envel- 
ope, which  is  one  twenty-third  of  his 
income.  Add  to  this  the  annual  pew- 
rent  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Gently,  and 
the  rate  M^ould  still  be  less  by  more 
than  one-half  (one  twenty-second)  of 
the  original  tithes,  because  he  only 
would  pay,  for  pewrent  and  daily  wage, 
an  annual  total  of  $271.60. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Upper  is  a  successful 
business  man.  As  the  head  of  a  large 
corporation,  he  draws  an  annual  salary 
of  $7,500.  He  also  o■\^als  considerable 
stock  in  the  concern  for  which  he 
works,  and  has  shares  in  other  large 
companies.  His  difii'erent  investments 
yield  him  an  average  of  $25,000  yearly. 
This  brings  his  income  to  a  total  of 
$32,500  annually.  Is  he  supposed  to 
pay  according  to  his  income  to  square 
his  conscience  with  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment of  the  Church?  Undoubt- 
edly. Why  should  Mr.  Upper  escape 
a  responsibility  which  lies  so  heavy  on 
the  shoulders  of  an  ordinary  wage- 
earner?  Under  the  old-time  tithing 
system  Mr.  Tapper's  tithes  would 
amount  to  $3,250  annually.  "But  that 
is  an  enormous  sum ! ' '  our  successful 
Gabriel  exclaims.  Why,  yes ;  but  much 
less  than  the  old-time  tithes  which  our 
Mr.  Alonzo  would  have  to  pay.  In  his 
case  the  amount  of  $115.20  would  seem 
truly  exorbitant,  because  the  total  of 
his  wages  amount  only  to  $1,152,  all 
told. 

Now,  Mr.  Upper  is  entitled  to  the 
same  benefit  as  his  lesser  brethren.  His 
weekly  envelope  would  contain  only 
tAventy-four  dollars  and  seventy-seven 
cents.    Add  to  this  the  annual  pewrent 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Upper,  and  you  will 
find  a  total  of  $1,299.64  a  year,  instead 
of  $3,250  annually,  as  under  the  orig- 
inal tithing  system. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  cry  Messrs.  Up- 
per and  Gently  and  Hesitation.  "Your 
calculation  is  sadly  limping,  because 
you  figure  one  twenty-fifth  or  one- 
twentieth  of  our  gross  receipts.  Why, 
even  Uncle  Sam  makes  allowances  for 
living  expenses.  What  are  you  talking 
about,  anyhow?  Why  didn't  you  con- 
sult one  of  our  lightning  income  tax 
calculators  ere  you  burdened  the  print- 
ing press  with  such  weighty  figures?" 

No  trouble  at  all  to  answer  those 
cautious  remarks.  Just  keep  before 
your  eyes  that  this  little  paper  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Uncle  Sam's  in- 
come tax.  It  is  simply  an  explanation 
of  the  tithing  system  as  it  was  intro- 
duced at  the  command  of  the  Most 
High.  And  since  He  is  the  "Giver  of 
all  good  things,"  it  stands  to  reason 
that  He  also  endows  certain  men  and 
women  with  superior  intelligence,  by 
which  means  He  creates  them  leaders 
of  the  masses.  The  same  superior  in- 
telligence also  enables  its  possessors 
to  reap  superior  revenues.  These  rev- 
enues they  accumulate  and  increase 
and  expand,  thanks  to  the  same  supe- 
rior intelligence  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Is  this  "supe- 
rior" intelligence  exempt  from  "ren- 
dering to  God  the  things  that  are 
God 's "  ?  We  doubt  it  very  much, 
because  it  is  owing  to  those  special 
talents,  received  as  a  free  gift  from 
God,  that  the  wealthy  are  enabled  to 
transmit  their  riches  to  their  heirs, 
who,  in  turn,  may  either  increase  or 
s(juander   them. 

AVhenever  you  see  well-to-do  people 
increase  their  holdings,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  their  success  is  attrib- 
utable to  one  of  two  causes.  Either 
it  is  a  reward  from  God  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties  as  "God's 
stewards  or  agents,"  or  it  is  a  snare  J 
set  by  the  demon  to  prevent  them  from  \ 
passing  "through  the  narrow  gate." 
Does  not  the  Holy  Book  tell  us  that 
"it    is    easier    for    a    camel    to    pass 
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through  the  e\'e  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven"?  Whom  does  the  Lord 
have  in  view  when  He  speaks  of  the 
"rich  man"?.  Evidently  the  man  who 
forgot  that  all  his  possessions  belong 
to  God ;  that  he  is  merely  the  steward 
or  administrator  of  those  possessions 
entrusted  to  him  by  God.  To  define 
the  meaning  of  a  "rich  man"  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper.  In  our 
age  riches  are  computed  by  millions, 
where  formerly  they  were  estimated 
by  the  thousands.  And  are  not  those 
enormous  riches  really  a  snare  to  their 
possessors  ? 

It  is  a  public  secret  that  while  8,- 
000.000  American  workers  are  idle 
and  cannot  get  work  to  earn  a  living 
for  their  dependents,  there  are  504 
millionaires  who  have  a  taxable  in- 
come of  $2,000,000,000.  When  Secre- 
tary Mellon  in  June  1931  offered  an 
800  million  dollar  bond  loan,  six  bil- 
lion dollars  were  offered  from  the  hid- 
ing places  of  the  rich.  Now  a  mulct- 
ing raid  is  contemplated  on  the  work- 
ing public  who  have  already  taken 
cuts  on  wages  or  hours. 

Gross  Receipts  or  Net  Income  ? 

Coming  back  to  the  "Giver  of  all 
good  things,"  we  fail  to  find  any  rul- 
ing on  His  part  which  would  justify 
us  to  consider  tithes  collected  from  net 
incomes.  Every  text  in  the  Bible  is 
opposed  to  such  an  interpretation.  The 
laAv  of  the  tithes  is  not  the  law  of  char- 
ity, but  of  justice.  Nowhere  in  the 
Bible  is  mention  made  of  the  paying 
of  one-tenth  of  the  net  receipts  from 
crops  or  animals ;  it  simply  says — one 
sheaf  out  of  every  ten;  one  measure 
out  of  every  ten;  one  sheep  or  goat 
or   camel  out   of   every   ten,   etc.,   etc. 

What  exactly  do  our  well-to-do 
Catholics  mean  when  they  claim 
exemption  from  God's  own  taxes' 
Where  do  those  exceptions  come  from? 
For  living  expenses  ?  For  State,  county 
or  town  taxes?  For  license  taxes? 
Or  do  those  exemptions  result  from 
the  running  expenses  of  automobiles, 
yachts,  radios,  aeroplanes,  or  race 
horses?     Or  do  they  claim  exemi^tion 


on  the  ground  of  social  engagements 
which,  no  doubt,  entail  heavy  expen- 
ses ?  The  Jews  of  old  also  entertained. 
They  had  a  large  retinue  of  servants 
or  domestics.  They  had  race  horses 
and  special  mounts  for  chariots.  They 
possessed  costly  mules  trained  to  the 
saddle.  Although  they  were  unable 
to  lavish  immense  sums  of  money  on 
automobiles  or  yachts  or  aeroplanes, 
they  managed  to  indulge  in  luxuries 
of  the  most  expensive  sort.  They  lived 
according  to  a  social  code  which  ne- 
cessitated large  outlays  of  money, 
which  they  also  styled  a  social  neces- 
sity, but  they  never  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  extraordinary  expenses 
could  justify  a  reduction  in  their 
tithes.  Whenever  they  did  try  to  hide 
behind  such  excuses,  the  Lord  God 
chastised  them  either  as  individual 
lawbreakers  or  as  a  defaulting  nation. 

God  Will  Provide 
In  our  own  days  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  tithes  has  become  very 
lenient.  The  Church,  of  course,  still 
insists  that  God  comes  first.  This 
means  that  everybody  is  obliged  by 
the  law  of  God  to  contribute  according 
to  his  or  her  means  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth. 
This  is  the  rule.  No  exception  there- 
from is  granted  for  expenses  which 
are  deemed  necessary  in  keeping  with 
one's  social  status.  Unfortunately 
even  Catholics  have  been  infected  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  arrogates 
to  itself  the  right  of  self-sufficiency. 
Due  to  this  pernicious  spirit,  the 
claims  of  God  and  His  Church  are 
either  ignored  entirely  or  relegated  to 
the  last  place  on  the  family  budget. 
It  looks  as  if  those  claims,  which 
should  be  considered  first  and  fore- 
most, were  hidden  away  in  some  dark 
corner  of  man's  heart,  where  it  takes 
the  glare  of  the  torch  of  divine  justice 
to  cast  a  fiery  reflection  of  the  wrath 
of  an  outraged  God.  And  often  that 
sinister  illumination  comes  when  the 
last  chance  of  making  good  has  van- 
ished. 

We    speak    of    hard    times    and    the 
general  depression.     This  is  true;  but 
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very  few  have  learned  thie  lesson  of 
renouncing'  the  superfluous  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  which 
a  just  aiid  generous  God  makes  upon 
His  children.  They  seem  to  forget 
Christ's  promise:  ''Give,  and  it  shall 
be  given  to  you;  a  good  measure  and 
pressed  down  and  shaken  together  and 
running  over  shall  they  give  into  your 
bosom.  For  with  the  same  measure 
that  you  shall  mete  withal,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again."  (Luke  6:38). 


Catholic  High  Schools 

To  the  Editor  :— 

Unless  Professor  H.  A.  Frommelt  is 
referring  to  local  conditions,  it  is  hard 
to  grasp  the  point  of  his  criticism  in 
his  article  on  "The  Crisis  in  Our  Cath- 
olic High  Schools  (F.  R.,  May  1932). 
Except  in  cases  of  very  large  parishes, 
with  an  enrollment  of  at  least  1000 
children  in  the  grade  school,  parish 
high  schools  are  scarcely  justified  from 
any  standpoint,  least  of  all  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  Avhenever  older  or 
larger  inter-parish  schools  are  avail- 
able. The  CatJwJic  ScJwol  Journal  for 
January,  1932,  published  an  interest- 
ing study  on  our  Catholic  high  schools, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  highest 
pupil-teacher  ratio  in  those  schools  hns 
not  reached  the  normal  load  of  25 
pupils  per  teacher  in  a  single  diocese 
in  the  United  States. 

The  high  rate  per  diocese  is  23.2 ; 
the  median  rate  14.8 ;  the  low  rate  6.4. 
Of  course,  there  are  teachers  with  more 
than  25  pupils.  But  approximately 
there  are  just  as  many  teachers  with 
less  than  6.4  pupils.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising. In  a  study  made  in  1928  it 
was  found  that  65.4  of  Catholic  high 
schools  had  an  enrollment  not  exceed- 
ing 100  pupils.  We  have  too  many  of 
these  small  high  schools  now.  The  ex- 
istence of  some  is  justified  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  give  the  only  kind  of 
Catholic  high  school  training  to  be  had 
in  a  small  parish.  The  existence  of 
others,  in  larger  communities,  is  due 
to  inter-parish  bickerings. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  community 
Catholic  high  schools  under  diocesan 
auspices  are  gradually  coming  into  ex- 


istence all  over  the  country.  These 
are  more  efficient  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  For  they  can  command 
a  better  teaching  staff,  better  labora- 
tories, and  better  library  facilities.  Be- 
sides, they  break  down  isolation  and 
foster  real  catholicity  among  our  youth 
that  will  lead  in  turn  to  more  unified 
Catholic  action. 

Again,  these  community  high  schools 
are  the  only  means'  at  hand  to  give  the 
large  majority  of  our  young  Catholics 
a  high-school  education  at  a  cost  they 
can  afford.  Private  academies,  from 
their  very  nature,  can  cater  only .  to 
the  well-to-do:  they  must  depend  on 
high  tuition  fees  almost  altogether  for 
their  existence  and  development.  Their 
charges  are  perfectly  legitimate.  But 
most  Catholics  have  not  the  where- 
withal to  meet  them.  Where  a  com- 
munity high  school  is  supported  by 
several  parishes,  the  cost  per  pupil  is 
low,  and  the  parishes  meet  it  out  of 
a  common  fund.  Generally  such  high 
schools  are  under  the  direction  of  re- 
ligious orders.  Jealousies  and  friction 
are  little  in  evidence.  On  that  basis 
only  can  Catholics  hope  to  compete 
with  public  high  schools,  and  keep 
our    Catholic    children    out   of   them. 

That  we  haA^e  no  hard  and  fast  ed- 
ucational plan,  is  perhaps  to  be  de- 
plored. But  who  has?  Certainly  the 
N.  E.  A.  has  none.  The  junior  high 
school  movement  is  now  merrily  on  its 
wa3^  No  one  has  settled  or  even  seems 
about  to  settle  whether  we  are  going 
to  have  a  6-3-3  or  a  6-2-4  or  a  6-2-3 
curriculum.  Trade  schools  are  forg- 
ing ahead  fast  in  the  high  school  sys- 
tem. Can  we  decide  definitely  what 
we  want  and  arrange  our  study  and 
building  programme  accordingly  1 
Shall  we  trail  the  public  school  sys- 
tem always,  or  launch  out  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  our  own  and  gain  recog- 
nition for  it ; 

If  crisis  or  near-crisis  there  be,  it 
comes  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
late  boom  years  Catholics,  like  others, 
put  up  ambitious  buildings  the  expense 
of  which  was  not  justified  in  view  of 
present  conditions. 
Moline.  III.        (Rev.)   J.  B.   Culemans 
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The  Tragedy  of  Henry  Ford 

The  Tragedy  of  Henry  Ford,  by 
Jonathan  N.  Leonard  (Putnam),  pre- 
sents the  other  side  of  the  career  of 
the  famous  automobile  manufacturer 
and  inclines  the  reader  to  look  pity- 
ingly on  the  man — billion  dollars  and 
all.  Mr.  Leonard  shows  that  as  long 
as  Ford  stuck  to  making  autos,  he 
encountered  no  tragedy,  but  when  he 
tried  to  "live  a  life"  and  to  "do 
things  and  say  things,"  he  promptly 
got  himself  into  trouble.  The  book, 
which  is  an  interpretation  rather 
than  a  biography,  describes  Henry 
Ford  as  the  American  small-town 
man  that  he  is,  with  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  small-town  life  of  a  generation 
ago,  kindly  after  a  fashion,  but  nar- 
row%  bigoted,  and  filled  with  Puritan- 
ical intolerance.  In  middle  life  this 
small-town  citizen  suddenly  found 
himself  possessed — by  some  streak  of 
luck  Mr.  Leonard  would  have  us  be- 
lieve— of  an  inexhaustible  fortune, 
and  set  out  to  benefit  humanity,  i.  e., 
to  remake  men  in  his  own  image.  ITis 
first  effort  was  the  anti-cigarette 
campaign  back  in  1914.  Then  came 
the  "Peace  Ship"  voyage,  w^ien  Ford 
decided  that  he  would  stop  the  World 
AVar  and  "get  the  boys  out  of  the 
trenches  by  Christmas."  Next  came 
his  libel  suit  against  the  Chicago 
Trilune,  when  hostile  lawyers  broad- 
cast his  ignorance  of  American  his- 
tory and  his  crude  English  from 
coast  to  coa.st;  his  wild  anti-Semitic 
drive  with  its  cowardly  backdown, 
and  his  political  campaign  for  sena- 
tor and  his  ambitions  for  the  presi- 
dency. Some  of  these  accounts,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Peace  Ship  and 
the  libel  suits,  as  Mr.  Leonard  relates 
them,  are  chuck-full  of  humor.  They 
present  the  spectacle  of  a  captain  of 
industry  with  so  little  judgment  that 
he  was  taken  in  by  every  crank,  pur- 
sued the  wildest  schemes,  and  exposed 
his  ignorance   at   every  step. 

Of  Henry  Foird's  business  career 
the  author  paints  an  equally  uncom- 
plimentary picture.  The  $5  wage  a 
dav   was  not  the  highminded  scheme 


it  was  made  to  appear  in  the  news- 
papers. The  labor  turnover  in  the 
Ford  plant,  >owing  to  the  owner's  ex- 
cessive demands,  was  enormous,  and 
something  had  to  be  done  to  keep  the 
men  on  the  job.  The  $5  scale  was  the 
point  to  which  wages  could  be  raised 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
Ford  car.  Mr.  Ford's  method  of  get- 
ting himself  out  of  a  difficult  finan- 
cial situation  by  unloading  his  cars 
on  the  dealers  involved  a  degree  of 
ruthlessness  that  made  him  many  en- 
emies. In  the  Ford  plants,  as  Mr. 
Leonard  describes  them,  men  were 
speeded  up  to  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion by  mechanical  pace-setters,  and 
outside  the  plant  their  private  lives 
and  habits  w^ere  spied  into  and  strict- 
ly  controlled   by   Mr.    Ford's   agents. 

Henry  Ford,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, had  one  good  idea — a  cheap  car 
that  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  in 
beauty  or  comfort  but  the  fact  that 
it  "got  one  there  and  back."  It  was 
an  idea  that  the  automobile  business 
soon  outgrew,  but  Ford  clung  to  it 
tenaciously  as  long  as  he  could  in  the 
face  of  falling  sales.  AVhether  he  will 
be  able  to  recover  the  ground  he  has 
lost,  especially  in  this  period  of  in- 
dustrial depression,  which  must  have 
greatly  diminished  his  wealth,  as  it 
has  that  of  other  rich  men,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  answered  as  yet. 
There  are  indications  that  Mr.  Ford 
is  going  to  try  to  redeem  his  fortune 
by  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  airplanes  on  a  large  scale.  Per- 
haps he  will  be  able  to  repeat  the 
success  of  his  "flivver"  in  the  air, 
though  it  is  doubtful.  We  shall  see 
what  we   shall  see. 


On  appeal  of  the  Danish  Society  of 
Musicians,  the  government  of  Den- 
mark, according  to  the  Kahlegram,  has 
notified  all  foreign  jazz  bands  to  leave 
the  countrv. 


Those  who  do  not  care  for  creed 
usually  do  not  care  overmuch  for  a 
code  of  morals,  either. — A.F.K. 
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A   New   Critical   Edition   of   the 
^'Martyrologium  Hieronymismum" 

From  an  article  by  Edouard  De- 
voghel  in  La  Vie  Catholique,  of 
Paris  (Vol.  IX,  No.  390),  we  gather 
some  interesting  information  about 
the  new  critical  edition  of  the  famous 
Martyrologium  Hieronymianum,  re- 
cently published  by  Fr.  Delehaye  of 
the  Bollandists  in  collaboration  with 
Dom  Quentin,  O.S.B.,  who  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  engaged  in 
revising   the    Latin    Vulgate. 

A  martyrolog}-,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  a  list  of  martyrs  and  other 
saints  whose  feasts  or  commemora- 
tions occur  on  each  day,  generally 
with  a  brief  note  about  each  indiyid- 
ual. 

Among  the  ancient  martyrologies 
the  most  precious  is  that  called  Hier- 
onymianum because  it  is  attributed  to 
St.  Jerome  by  prefaces  now  known  to 
be  apocryphal.  The  original  list  was 
probably  the  work  of  a  fifth-century 
writer.  It  has  been  lost,  and  we  have 
only  certain  versions  made  in  Gaul 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  versions  which  are  so  full  of 
errors  and  fantastic  statements  and 
in  such  disorder,  that  they  possess  no 
historical  value. 

In  1895,  J.  B.  De  Rossi  and  Msgr. 
L.  Duchesne,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bollandists,  printed  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  an  edition  of  this  Max- 
tyrology  wliich  marked  a  distinct 
step  in  advance.  Of  late  years  the 
need  of  a  critical  commentary  on  the 
various  entries  has  become  more 
urgent.  The  Bollandists  recognized 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  undertake 
this  work,  and  in  an  effort  to  do  it 
as  thoroughly  as  possible,  their  pres- 
ident, Fr.  Delehaye,  author  of  Les 
Origines  du  Culte  des  Martyrs,  re- 
quested the  cooperation  of  Dom 
Quentin,  who  had  done  pioneer  work 
in  the  same  field  by  his  epoch-making 
study,  Les  Martyrologues  Historiques. 
Together  these  two  savants,  probably 
the  best  qualified  men  for  the  task 
in  the  Catholic  world,  have  brought 
out  a  new  edition  of  the  Hieronj^mian 


]\Iartyrology,  in  which  the  three  pre- 
ceding versions  are  critically  exam- 
ined and  almost  every  name  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  historical  or  palaeo- 
graphic  notice.  Some  of  these  notices 
are  very  brief,  but  sufficient  at  least 
to  correct  the  errors  to  which  the  re- 
spective entries  have  given  rise.  Even 
this  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
for  it  meant  to  establish  for  each 
name  contained  i-n  the  long  list  of 
saints:  (1)  its  correct  form,  (2)  the 
connection  existing  between  it  and 
the  geographical  entry  following  it, 
and  (3)  to  establish  the  day  of  the 
traditional  feast  of  each  saint. 

"Even  after  this  work,"  says  Dr. 
Devoghel,  "based  on  the  study  of  the 
\vhole  compilation  and  all  the  paral- 
lel historical  sources  presently  avail- 
able, many  obscurities  remain,  but  a 
path  has  been  blazed  through  the  A'ir- 
gin  forest,  which  others  can  now  ex- 
plore more  fully.  The  editors  very 
modestly  excuse  themselves  for  not 
having  been  able  to  accomplish  more 
and  express  the  hope  that  researchers 
will  be  found  to  complete  their  work. 
'Hercules  non  adfuit  qui  uno  die 
Augiae  stahulum  purgaret,'  they  say 
in  their  Prolegomena.  But  even  as 
it  is,  with  all  its  defects,  this  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Hieronymianum  will  ren- 
der good  services  to  students  of 
ancient  hagiography  and  hasten  the 
day  of  the  ardently  desired  reform 
of   the   Roman   Martvrology." 


Religion  seems  to  some  people  to 
curtail  liberty;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  it  curtails  is  license,  with  which 
no  true  liberty  can  co-exist.  We  may 
make  monej^  we  may  become  rich,  but 
unless  we  are  grounded  deeply  in  the 
eternal  truths  which  teach  us  our  real 
end  on  earth,  we  shall  inevitably  fall 
into  the  worst  state  of  slavery,  a  two- 
fold servitude,  to  a  servile  state,  and 
to  our  own  passions. 


The   President  seems  to   think  that 


the   "ax"   is  needed   most   in 
— A.F.K. 


tax. 
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Fr.  J.  B.  Labat  and  His  Adventures 

Father  Jean  Baptiste  Labat 's  Noii- 
veau  Voyage  aux  Isles  de  VAmeri- 
qiie  has  been  publivshed  in  a  new  and 
abridged  edition  by  "Les  Oeuvres 
Representatives"  of  Paris,  under  the 
editorship   of   M.    Charles  Marchesne. 

Father  Labat  is  to  this  day  the 
hero  of  two  contradictory  legends  in 
the  Creole  folklore  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe.  One  of  these  is  record- 
ed by  Lafcadio  Heatrn  in  his  Two 
Years  in  the  French  Indies.  Labat 
was  a  remarkable  personality,  which 
fact  is  nowhere  better  revealed  than 
in  the  racy  pages  of  his  own  book 
of  adventures  by  sea  and  land. 

Jean  Baptiste  Labat  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dominican   Order  in   1683 
and    taught    philosophy    and    mathe- 
matics until  he  was  thirty.     In  1693, 
he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  An- 
tilles,    where     tropical     diseases     had 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries.     He    stayed    there    for    ten 
y^ars,    bringing    back    a    book    which, 
the    London    Times    Literary    Supple- 
ment (No.  1569)  says,  "has  few  par- 
allels   in    the    literature    of    travel." 
Fr.  Labat  was  intensely  interested  in 
everything    he    saw    and    heard,    and 
compiled    an    engaging    record    of    his 
remarkal)le    life,    in    which    he    often 
gaily    interru]>ts    himself    with    anec- 
dotes   and    other   more    or   less   irrele- 
vant matter  until  he  decides  to  return 
to   his  subject.     His  keen   intelligence 
and   restless   disposition   led   him   into 
many   odd    situations.      Thus   we    find 
him   commanding   a   battery   of   black 
artillerymen    in    action    aig'ainst    Brit- 
ish  troops;   scouring   the   seas   in    the 
company    of    pirates    and    filibusters, 
among  whom  he  does  more  than  hold 
his  own  ;  studying  prehistoric  art  and 
native     witchcraft,     causing     a    black 
practitioner  thereof  to  be  flayed  alive, 
and    in   the    same    breath    demanding 
justice  and  comfort  for  the  slaves  so 
that   their   labor   might  be   more   pro- 
ductive. 

In  the  18th  century  Fr.  Labat 's 
Nouveau  Voyage  ran  though  three 
editions,  all  of  which,  for  reasons  ex- 


plained in  M.  Marchesne 's  preface, 
are  now  extremely  rare.  This  new 
abridged  edition  is  illustrated  with 
amusing    prints   from    the    original. 


The  Lost  Continent  of  Mu 

In  two  recent  works,  entitled,  respec- 
tively. The  Lost  Continent  of  Mu  (335 
pp.)  and  The  Children  of  Mu  (266 
pp.),  both  published  by  the  house  of 
Rider,  London,  Colonel  James  Church- 
ward embodies  the  results  of  a  lifetime 
of  research,  to  which  he  was  led  over 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  discovery  of 
documents  in  a  Hindu  temple.  These 
documents,  written  in  Naacal,  which 
his  "priestly  friend  believed  to  be  the 
original  tongue  of  mankind,"  were 
preserved  in  the  form  of  clay  tablets 
and  said  to  be  "genuine  records  of 
Mu,  tlie  motherland  of  the  human 
race. ' ' 

Mu  was  believed  to  be  a  huge  con- 
tinent in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  dis- 
appeared "when  the  earth's  crust  was 
broken  up  by  earthquakes  and  sank 
into  a  fiery  al)yss, ' '  over  which  rolled 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  12,000  years 
ago.  The  Pacific  islands  of  today  are 
but  the  poor  remains  thereof. 

Col.  Churchward  has  found  confir- 
mation of  the  existence  of  this  ancient 
continent  in  books,  inscriptions,  etc., 
from  India,  China,  Burma,  the  Mayas 
of  America,  the  remains  in  the  Pacific 
isles,  and  in  many  other  sources.  He 
holds,  on  the  strength  of  his  researches, 
that  man  first  came  onto  earth  in  Mu 
about  200,000  years  ago,  and  developed 
a  high  civilization  there.  From  Mu, 
through  colonization  (which  must  have 
started  "at  least  70,000  years  before 
Mu  sank"),  all  the  old  centres  of  civ- 
ilization which  we  have  hitherto  known 
in  Eurasia  and  America,  drew  their 
cultures. 

This  latter  part  of  the  subject  is 
described  in  the  second  of  the  two 
works  mentioned.  Both  together  rep- 
resent a  vast  amount  of  research,  but 
some  of  the  evidence  brought  forward 
is  from  recondite  sources  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  cannot  be  properly 
checked. 
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Building  a  Sound  System  of  Sex 
Morality 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Bruehl,  who  has 
himself  written  a  valuable  book  on 
the  sex  problem,  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Central-Blatt  and  Social  Jus- 
tice reviews  a  recent  important  con- 
tribution to  the  problem  by  Dr.  Aurel 
Kolnai,  entitled,  Sexualethik :  Sinn 
unci  Grundlagen  cler  Geschlechtsmo- 
ral,  published  by  Ferd,  Schoeningh 
of  Padterborn,  Germany.  The  high 
points  of  this  monograph  are  thus 
sketched  by  Dr.   Bruehl: 

Whilst  divesting  the  fact  of  sex  of 
the  untrue  glamor  with  which  mod- 
erns love  to  surround  it,  the  author 
recognizes  the  positive  values  which 
it  implies.  He  also  faces  the  unique 
character,  the  overwhelming  attrac- 
tion, the  far-reaching  sweep,  and  the 
manifold  reverberations  of  the  sex  ex- 
perience in  the  human  soul  and  in  so- 
cial life.  All  levels  of  the  psychic 
life  are  permeated  by  sex.  A  close 
obserA^ation  of  the  sex  experience 
proves  that  it  has  the  fatal  tendency 
of  enslaving  the  human  personality 
and  invading  the  most  intimate 
sphere  of  the  soul.  Therein  lies  its 
danger.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  inherent  en- 
ergies of  the  sex  instinct  can  be  util- 
ized in  such  a  manner  that  they  truly 
enrich  and  expand  the  spiritual  per- 
sonality. This  patently  is  not  taking 
a  negative  attitude  towards  sex,  but 
constructively  integrating  it  with  the 
highest  strivings  of  the  human  self 
and  exploiting  it  successfully  for  the 
fullest  self-realization.  Thus  what  at 
first  seems  destructive  of  human  val- 
ues is  made  a  positive  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  character  and  person- 
alit}^  From  this  comprehensive  point 
of  view  we  are  led  to  a  proper  eval- 
uation of  everything  that  pertains  to 
sex.  In  a  summary  way  it  may  be 
said  that  that  use  of  sex  is  in  harmony 
with  the  purpose  inherent  in  sex 
which  sacrifices  no  human  values,  but 
on  the  contrary  promotes  personal 
liberty  and  spiritual  development  and 
reinforces  the   social  bonds  that  bind 


man  to  man.  This  searching  and  un- 
afraid analysis  of  the  sex  phenome- 
non will  serve  as  a  safe  foundation 
for  a  sound  system  of  sex  ethics  and 
an  effective  method  of  sexual  peda- 
gogics. 


The  Protestant  Sect  Known  as 
"Unity" 

The  N.  Y.  World-Telegram  in  its 
"Little  Known  Religions"  series  de- 
votes a  column  to  "Unity,"  a  move- 
ment in  its  45th  year  of  corporate 
existence.  "Unity"  was  founded  in 
1889  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  Charles 
and  Myrtle  Fillmore  and  today 
claims  to  have  "fully  a  million  and 
a  half  of  interested  followers." 

"Unity"  interprets  literally  the 
words  of  Christ  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  in  us — as  "a  state  of  mind 
by  which  each  person  may  create  for 
himself  or  herself  a  new  Heaven  and 
a  new  earth,"  wherein  truth  and 
righteousness  dwell.  It  teaches  that 
all  men  may  attain  this  state  of  con- 
sciousness through  a  realization  of 
oneness  (hence  the  name  "Unity") 
with  the  Spirit  of  All-Good. 

The  movement  stands  "for  spirit- 
ual healing,  for  harmonious  relation- 
ship, and  for  divine  supply."  It 
does  not  teach  a  definite  system  of 
doctrines,  but  deals  with  "funda- 
mental ideas  which  each  person  is 
free  to  test  and  to  prove  for  himself 
by  studying  and  applying  them  in 
bis  everyday  life."  It  is  "a  practi- 
cal science,"  whose  teachings  are 
"founded  upon  the  latest  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  day,  which  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  revelations  of  the 
Bible  and  do  not  interfere  with  any 
belief  that  desires  to  make  Christian- 
ity a  practical  science  of  life." 

We  are  told  that  "many  loyal  mem- 
bers of  churches  of  various  denomi- 
nations feel  that  the  study  of  'Unity' 
has  strengthened  their  belief  by  giv- 
ing them  a  truer  understanding  of 
spiritual  values. ' ' 

The  "healing"  activities  of  "Uni- 
ty" resemble  those  of  the  Christian 
Scientists. 
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St.  Augustine  and  the 
Parthenogenesis  of  Bees 

To  the  Editor:— 

Your  Review  for  May,  1932,  carries 
a  short  notice,  on  page  114,  concerning 
the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johann 
Dzierzon's  doctrine  of  the  partheno- 
genesis of  bees  was  already  known  to 
St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  Of  course, 
this  statement  is  not  yours,  but  is  the 
statement  of  Canon  W.  Dennett,  of  St. 
George's,  Maghull,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. 

The  surprising  part  of  it  is  not  that 
Canon  Dennett  made  this  statement, 
but  that  thje  learned  Editor  printed  it 
in  the  Fortnightly,  without  examin- 
ing into  the  truth  of  it.  Canon  Den- 
nett certainly  is  also  a  learned  man, 
but  committed  the  well-known  and  not 
at  all  rare  blunder  of  the  "Latins 
hos".  He  ever  so  easily  draws  a  con- 
clusion from  i^remises  that  do  not  war- 
rant it.    Here  are  the  facts  in  the  case : 

St.  Augustine,  who  had  at  his  dis- 
posal no  such  modern  helps  of  investi- 
gation as  movable-frame  hives  and 
microscopes,  never  anywhere  in  his 
works  speaks  of  parthenogenesis  of 
bees.  True,  he  says,  that  "the  Al- 
miighty  Creator  ,  .  .  was  able  to  bestow 
upon  bees  a  progeny  without  sexual 
intercourse, ' '  but  that  is  not  at  all  what 
we  mean  by  parthenogenesis  of  bees. 
A  glance  into  any  encyclopedia,  or  a 
careful  study  of  the  "ABC  and  X 
Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,"  published  by  the 
famous  editors  of  the  magazine,  Glean- 
ings in  Bee  Culture,  E.  R.  Root,  Geo. 
S.  Demuth,  and  H.  H.  Root,  of  the 
A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio, 
will  tell  anyone,  even  if  not  trained  in 
biology,  what  parthenogenesis  in  bees 
really  is.  This  discovery  was  presaged 
by  Huber,  who,  aided  by  his  servant 
Burnens,  his  "eyes" — Huber  himself 
was  blind — verified  the  fact  that  work- 
ing bees  actually  could  lay  eggs.  But 
it  was  Dzierzon  who  first  established 
as  a  theory  that  an  unmated  queen 
could  lay  eggs  productive  of  life.  This 
theory  was  disputed,  discussed,  fought 
over,  and  in  the  face  of  the  evidence 
had  finally  to  be  accepted  by  Science. 


What  could  St.  Augustine  know  about 
this?  He  did  not  even  know  that  bees 
were  the  progeny  of  a  female.  Did  not 
the  ancients  hold  that  bees  had  a  king  ? 
Moreover,  does  not  St.  Augustine  him- 
self state  '^de  apihus  fama  est  celebrior 
quod  de  bourn  cadaveribus  oriantur" — 
the  common  belief  of  the  ancients  that 
bees  had  their  origin  from  carcasses  of 
animals  by  spontaneous  generation? 
He  even  held  that  they  were  sexless : 
''alia  vero  in  quihus  nihil  est  yyiaris  et 
feminae  sicut  apes" — "there  are  other 
living  beings  in  which  there  is  no  male 
or  female  sex  as  in  bees,  for  instance." 
Again,  he  speaks  of  a  common  belief 
that  the  progeny  of  bees  was  gathered 
by  them  from  the  flowers  as  they  gath- 
ered wax  and  honey  (of  course,  he 
could  not  know  that  wax  is  a  secretion 
of  the  bee's  body)  :  "apihus  donavit  ut 
sic  operentur  generationeni  filiorum 
quemadmodum  cerae  speciem  liquorem- 
que  mellis."  And  finally.  "Certe  apes 
semina  filiorum  non  coeundo  concipi- 
unt,  sed  tamqua^n  sparsa  per  terras  ore 
colligunt" — "certainly  bees  do  not 
conceive  the  seeds  of  offspring  by  coi- 
tion, but  gather  them  with  their  mouth 
[where  they  find  them]  scattered 
through  the  fields."  There  is  no  evi- 
dence anywhere  that  St.  Augustine 
knew  that  bees  came  from  eggs  laid  by 
a  mother  insect,  fertilized  by  the  male 
or  not,  nor  is  there  any  warrant  for 
Canon  Dennett  asserting  from  St. 
Augustine 's  statement  that ' '  bees  had  a 
progeny  without  sexual  intercourse" 
that  St.  Augustine  knew  that  bees 
could,  under  certain  conditions,  show 
evidence  of  "virginal  birth."  St. 
Augustine  simply  held  that  bees  had  no 
sexual  intercourse,  could  not  have  it 
since  they  were  sexless  (''nihil  feminae 
et  maris"),  and  that  they  gathered 
the  seeds  of  their  progeny  with  their 
mouths,  similarly  as  they  gather  the 
nectar  and  pollen  from  the  flowers. 

It  will  never  do  to  make  exaggerated 
claims  even  with  the  laudable  motive 
of  enhancing  the  fame  of  Catholic 
scientists,  saints  or  sinners.  There  is 
sufficient  merit  in  the  works  of  St. 
Augustine  to  make  him  stand  out  as 
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one  of  the  great  luminaries  in  the 
galaxy  of  the  Church.  Why  make  the 
attempt  to  ascribe  to  him  a  knowledge 
which  he  could  not  possess  ?  This  onty 
serves  to  provoke  ridicule  on  the  part 
of  those  who  ever  seize  an  opportunity 
to  cast  reflections  on  the  Catholic 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Dzierzon,  although  for  a  time  separat- 
ed from  the  Church — he  had  attached 
himself  to  the  "Old  Catholics"— was 
a  Catholic  priest  and  a  great  lover  of 
bees,  and  certainly,  as  the  protagonist 
of  the  fact  that  from  an  unmated 
queen's  eggs  a  living  offspring,  al- 
though only  drones,  could  be  produced, 
has  done  his  share  to  add  to  the  credit 
of  the  Church. 

(Rev.)  M.  G.  Hepner,  C.Ss.R. 
St.  Mary's  College,  North  East,  Pa. 

An  inquiring  reader  wishes  to  have 
the  Latin  text  of  the  passage  from  St. 
Augustine  quoted  in  our  May  issue 
(p.  114)  concerning  the  asexual  prop- 
agation of  bees.  The  passage  is  found 
in  the  treatise  De  Bono  Coniugali,  Ch. 
I  and  reads  as  follows:  "...  omnipo- 
tentissimi  Creatoris,  qui  -potnit  .  .  . 
apibus  prolem   sine   concuhifu    dare." 


Prof.  John  Dewey,  in  his  latest  book, 
Philosophy  and  Civilization,  proves  two 
things :  first,  that  Deweyism  has  gone 
stale,  because  its  author  has  stood  still 
for  a  decade,  w^hile  the  world  of 
thought  has  passed  him  at  a  rapid 
pace;  secondly,  that  American  phil- 
osophic speculation,  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  Neo-scholastics,  who  are  showing 
some  signs  of  life,  is  at  an  extremely 
low  ebb.  Yet  Deweyism  is  the  best 
that  non-Catholic  America  can  offer  to 
the  world  of  thought  at  present ! 


The  newspapers  are  as  eager  as  any 
other  business  enterprise  to  restore 
good  times  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but 
this  can  never  be  done  by  any  hocus- 
pocus  of  vain  imaginings  and  desper- 
ate self-deceptions.  First  and  last  is 
the  obligation  to  know  the  facts  and 
face  them. 


Unsatisfactory  Catholic  Reference 
Works 

To  the   Editor:— 

I  have  read  Fr.  John  J.  Wynne's 
reply  (F.  R.,  May)  to  my  criticism 
of  the  New  Catholic  Dictionary  in 
your  April  issue.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  compilers  of  that  useful  reference 
work  did  their  best  to  make  it  complete 
and  reliable.  Yet  it  is  the  almost 
unanimous  verdict  'of  the  scholars  with 
whom  I  associate  that  they  did  not 
succeed  in  any  notable  degree.  For 
myself,  I  can  only  repeat  that  in  most 
cases  when  I  have  consulted  it  the  New 
Catholic  Dictionary  failed  to  give  me 
the  information  I  sought.  Only  this 
morning  I  saw  in  the  Echo  that  the 
historical  writings  of  our  gloriously 
reigning  Pope  have  been  collected  and 
republished  in  a  sumptuous  edition. 
iVmong  the  essays  the  reviewer  found 
worthy  of  special  notice  was  one  on 
Bernardino  Luini.  Naturally  I  want- 
ed to  know  who  this  man  was,  and 
looked  him  up  in  the  New  Catholic 
Dictionarij  and  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,  the  same  two  refer- 
ence works  about  which  I  complained 
in  my  letter  in  the  April  F.  R.  I  could 
not  find  him,  whereas  Dr.  Buchber- 
ger's  Kirchliches  Handlexikon  at  once 
gave  me  a  line  on  Luini. 

After  a  series  of  such  disappoint- 
ments it  seems  to  me  one  can  not 
be  blamed  for  holding  a  low  opinion 
of  the  Catholic  reference  works  crit- 
icized nor  for  writing  to  the  Catholic 
press  in  protest  against  the  undeserved 
praise  that  has  been  given  to  them. 

C.  D.  U. 


The  Bellarmine  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati is  a  worthy  example  of  Catholic 
Action,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Archbishop  John  T.  McNicholas, 
O.P.,  and  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits  of 
St.  Xavier  University.  The  members 
of  this  Society  make  an  intensive  study 
of  Catholic  doctrine  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
lay  apostolate.  The  group  is  repre- 
sentative of  all  walks  of  life. 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


Multiplication  of  immoral  and  in- 
decent magazines  and  periodicals  has 
resulted  in  a  crusade  against  them  by 
the  Clean  Literature  League.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  readers  of  such 
literature  are  largely  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age. 


' '  Every  day  I  spend  on  the  bench, ' ' 
said  a  magistrate  to  us,  "I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  safety  of 
the  country  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  institution  of  religious  schools  like 
those  provided  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
— New  Zealand  Tahlet,  Vol.  LIX,  No. 
10. 


It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
in  Canada  and  Great  Britain  banks  do 
not  "fail."  In  these  countries  almost 
the  only  catastrophe  that  can  wreck 
a  bank  is  a  set  of  officiaJs  who  abscond 
with  all  the  bank's  resources,  and  that 
contingency  is  extremely  rare.  Not 
only  are  the  laws  which  govern  bank- 
ing and  the  responsibility  of  the  man- 
agers drawn  up  to  protect  the  custo- 
mer, but,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
they  are  enforced.  Banks  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  risks  which  are  custom- 
ary in  the  United  States,  and  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  the  directors  and 
officials  is  clearly  set  forth.  One  result 
is  that  not  half  a  dozen  banks  have 
failed  in  Canada  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  centurv. — America. 


Some  of  our  Catholic  weeklies  com- 
mend the  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
Pittsburgh  because,  after  arranging  a 
celebration  with  a  programme  con- 
sisting of  a  promiscuous  swimming 
party,  they  agreed  to  cancel  the  ar- 
rangements when  Bishop  Boyle  called 
their  attention  to  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  this  form  of  recreation, 
which  his  saintly  predecessor.  Bishop 
Canevin,  liad  condemned  as  "down- 
right immorality."  It  seems  to  us 
that,  after  that  warning  from  their 
former  Bishop,  the  Knights  should 
have  known   better  to  start  with. 


That  human  skill  is  not  dependable 
i)i  diagnosing  so-called  hopeless  cases 
of  disease  and  that  those  physicians 
^vho  base  their  practice  on  the  belief 
that  it  is,  make  a  serious  mistake,  can 
be  seen  from  the  case  of  a  doctor  re- 
ported in  the  Los  Angeles  Tidings.  He 
had  hastened  the  deaths  of  numerous 
patients  so  as  to  end  their  misery.  Then 
his  own  wife  became  ill,  and  he  de- 
cided that  she  had  cancer.  In  the  un- 
founded belief  that  she  was  doomed  to 
a  slow  and  agonizing  death,  he  took 
her  life,  only  to  discover  that  she  could 
easily  have  been  cured.  Then,  in  a 
fit  of  remorse,  he  committed  suicide. 
In  a  letter  left  behind  him  he  warned 
his  fellow  doctors  against  a  practice 
which  is  opposed  to  the  workings  of 
Divine  Providence. 


The  section  on  Goethe  of  the  Gesamt- 
katalog  der  Preussischen  Bidliotheken 
mit  Nachweis  des  identischen  Besitzes 
der  Bayerischen  Staatshihliothek  in 
Milnchen  tind  der  Nattonal'bihlwthek 
in  "Wien,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Kriiss, 
has  been  hurried  forward  in  advance 
of  other  sections  which  are  in  prepara- 
tion, so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Goethe  centenary.  The  preface  re- 
calls that  the  word  Gesamfkaialog  is 
Goethe's  own  invention,  for  he  Avas  the 
first  to  suggest  the  compilation  of  a 
joint  catalogue  of  the  German  State 
libraries.  Now,  a  century  later,  this 
proposal  is  being  carried  out  and  the 
first  part  (A-Adveniat)  has  already 
appeared.  The  Goethe  section,  which 
is  beautifully  printed,  embraces  the 
titles  of  all  of  Goethe's  works,  in  the 
original  and  in  the  translations  which 
have  appeared  down  to  January  1, 
1930,  as  far  as  they  were  among  the 
contents  of  the  eighteen  libraries  con- 
cerned by  February  1,  1932.  The 
number  of  foreign  translations  of 
Goethe's  works  is  remarkable.  Part 
One  of  the  "Faust,"  for  instance,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  more  than  twenty-five  transla- 
tors, and  there  are  versions  of  it  in 
ever}'  European  language  which  pre- 
tends to  any  kind  of  literature. 
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It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  in  publishing  the 
much-discussed  article,  "The  Road  to 
Rome — and  Back"  in  its  April  issue, 
sought  to  achieve  any  other  end  than 
to  stir  up  rancor  against  the  Catholic 
Church. 


Under  the  title,  A  Victim  of  the  Seal 
of  Confession,  the  Central  Bureau  of 
the  Catholic  Central  Verein  publishes 
a  brochure  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Nich- 
olas Pfeil,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  in  which 
that  eminent  and  learned  prelate  tells 
the  tragic  story  of  Father  Andrew 
Faulhaber,  a  Silesian  priest  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  suffered  death 
by  hanging  rather  than  betray  the  seal 
of  the  confessional.  The  narrative, 
based  on  authentic  sources,  will  appeal 
to  all  who  admire  strength  of  character 
and  loyalty  to  God  and  to  a  given 
pledge.  Bishop  Schrembs  in  a  striking 
preface  stresses  the  sacredness  of  the 
seal. 


Mr.  H.  Idris  Bell,  Keeper  of  Man- 
uscripts in  the  British  Museum,  writes 
to  the  London  Times  to  say  that  the 
fine  early  14th  century  "Tikytt  Psal- 
ter" recently  acquired  by  the  New 
York  Public  Library  (see  F.  R., 
XXXIX,  4,  p.  78),  is  wrongly  so 
called.  It  is  really  the  work  of  Brother 
John  Tikyll,  a  prior  of  Worksop  re- 
corded in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  An- 
glicanum,  1830,  vol.  vi,  p.  117.  In 
Harley  MS.  6972  he  is  named  Johannes 
de  Tykehil.  Brother  John  was  an 
artist  of  outstanding  merit ;  but  moral- 
ly and  ecclesiastically  he  seems  to  have 
been  less  worthy  of  commendation,  for 
the  manuscript  shows  that,  after  a  vis- 
itation of  his  monastery  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, Johannes  de  Tykill  was  re- 
moved from  office  in  March  1313  (or 
1314)  for  grievous  transgressions.  The 
Psalter  was  probably  written  before 
1314,  and  it  should  henceforth  be 
known  as  Tikyll  Psalter.  The  mistaken 
reading  Tikytt,  in  Mr.  Bell's  opinion, 
probably  arose  from  a  cross-stroke 
linking  the  two  I's,  which  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  t's. 


In  a  94-page  booklet  entitled,  Wa- 
rum  in  Lourdesf  (Why  in  Lourdes?) 
published  by  Ferdinand  Schoningh  of 
Paderborn,  Prof.  L.  Gommenginger, 
known  to  the  German  Catholic  public 
as  author  of  Unsere  Konigin,  under- 
takes to  prove  that  it  was  but  logical 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  should  mani- 
fest her  miraculous  power  at  Lourdes, 
since  that  town  with  its  surrounding 
territory  was  juridically  and  politi- 
cally her  property  ever  since  the  time 
of  Charlemagne. 


When  Catholic  publications  make  a 
special  plea  for  reader  assistance  in 
getting  new  subscriptions  during  this 
period  of  depression,  they  do  so  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  Conditions 
have  become  so  bad  in  the  publishing 
field  that,  according  to  Dr.  Henry  0. 
Severance,  librarian  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  approximately  3000  maga- 
zines have  gone  out  of  existence  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  alone.  While 
the  loss  of  certain  magazines  may  in- 
deed be  a  blessing,  that  is  certainly  not 
true  of  Catholic  publications;  and 
Catholic  publications  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable of  all  because  of  the  well- 
known  difficulties  which  confront  them 
in  the  way  of  getting  advertising  pat- 
ronage. A  subscriber  who  sends  in 
additional  subscribers  in  these  days  is 
a  friend  indeed. — Ave  Maria,  Vol. 
XXXV,  No.  16. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
chronicle  the  death  of  Bishop  Cor- 
nelius Van  de  Ven  of  Alexandria,  La. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  truest 
friends  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
and  in  all  these  thirty-odd  years 
never  renewed  his  subscription  with- 
out addressing  a  word  of  approval 
and  encouragement  to  the  Editor.  He 
was  a  learned  and  pious  prelate  and 
a  keen  observer  of  men  and  events, 
who  fully  appreciated  the  importance 
of  the  Catholic  press  and  deplored 
the  neglect  of  it  shown  by  so  many 
of  our  clergy  and  laity  as  "the  weak- 
est spot  in  American  Catholicism." 
On  one  occasion  he  said  in  a  public 
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address:  "As  long  as  Catholics  con- 
fine their  reading  to  secular  publica- 
tions and  have  no  time  or  taste  for 
Catholic  journals  and  periodicals,  I 
have  little  hope  for  them  or  for  the 
cause  they  represent."  Bishop  Van 
de  Ven  was  a  native  of  Holland, 
where,  as  the  Catholic  Daily  Tribune 
points  out  in  its  obituary  notice,  two 
million  Catholics  support  more  than 
thirty  Catholic  dailies  and  a  host  of 
other  periodicals.  R.  i.  p. 


By  a  decree  of  the  Holy  Office  dated 
April  8,  Joseph  Turmel,  Pretre,  His- 
torien  des  Dogmes,  by  Felix  Sartiaux 
(Paris,  Les  Editions  Rieder),  has  been 
placed  on  the  Index  of  Forbidden 
Books.  Our  readers  are  somewhat  fa- 
miliar with  the  Abbe  Turmel's  stormy 
career  through  the  article  "The  Case 
of  the  Abbe  Turmel"  in  the  February 
and  March  numbers  of  the  Fortnight- 
ly Review.  Sartiaux 's  book  seems  to 
be  an  attempted  apologia  for  this  Mod- 
ernist hypocrite. 


Columbia  announces  a  "Welcome 
Home  Brother"  movement  that  is  to 
mark  the  golden  jubilee  year  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Until  July 
1st,  1932,  any  former  member  of  the 
Order  may  be  reinstated  in  his  Coun- 
cil upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars. All  financial  obligations  which 
may  have  been  standing  against  him 
at  the  time  he  ceased  to  be  a  member, 
will  be  waived.  He  is  required  only 
to  make  application  to  his  Council  for 
reinstatement,  pay  the  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars to  defray  the  incidental  expense 
involved,  and  all  the  privileges  of 
brotherhood  will  be  restored  to  him. 
The  officials  hope  that  by  making  this 
generous  concession  they  will  be  able 
to  retrieve  at  least  part  of  the  severe 
losses  in  membership  which  the  Order 
has  suffered  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  succeed  in  this  desperate 
endeavor  in  the  face  of  the  persistent 
decline  of  the  organization  and  es- 
pecially of  the  universal  business  de- 
pression. 


In  reviewing  W.  J.  Fortier's  book- 
let, Our  Lady  of  La  Salette,  the  Jes- 
uit Month  (No.  815)  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  controversy 
among  Catholics  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  so-called  visions  of 
La  Salette  is  by  no  means  settled, 
for  two  main  reasons,  namely,  (1) 
because  the  two  Alpine  shepherd 
children  who  claimed  to  have  seen  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  September,  1846, 
were  not  conspicuously  holy,  and  (2) 
because  they  spoke  of  two  "secrets" 
confided  to  them  by  Our  Lady,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  unintelligible. 
Fr.  Fortier  touches  upon  these  points, 
but  by  no  means  clears  them  up  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  critical  reader. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Commonweal 
the  current  business  depression  is  not 
a  mere  cyclical  wave,  such  as  we  ex- 
perienced in  1893,  1907,  and  1920-21, 
but  a  turning  point  in  world  history. 
"It  is,"  says  our  prudent  and  conserv- 
ative contemporary  (Vol.  XV.  No. 
26),  "an  economic  upheaval  with  vast 
moral  implications,  both  as  to  the  death 
and  tragedy  it  brings  with  it,  and  as 
to  the  imperative  demands  it  makes 
on  the  human  conscience  to  reestablish 
a  new  order :  demands  to  wipe  out  the 
infamies  which  brought  it  upon  us,_  to 
set  up  new  principles  of  social  justice, 
new  standards  for  economic  order,  and 
new  methods  of  organizing  the  partner- 
ship of  labor  and  capital  toward  meet- 
ing human  wants  and  human  rights. 
It  is  the  kind  of  upheaval  which  will 
again  bring  before  the  world  such  ur- 
gent moral  demands  as  those  contained 
in  the  great  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII 
and  Pius  XI — not  as  mere  moral  plati- 
tudes, but  as  the  awesome  insistence  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  live  in  decency 
or  even  with  the  comparative  security 
of  slaves.  It  is  an  upheaval  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  will  demand  the 
translation  of  moral  ideas  into  the 
strongest  of  practical  realities — among 
them  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in 
the  matter  of  debts  and  the  new  and 
manifold  forms  of  usury." 
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Etudes,  of  Paris,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  traditional  attitude  of 
the  Holy  See  toward  Freemasonry  has 
not  changed,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  when  Professor  Zulueta,  now 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Span- 
ish cabinet,  was  designated  as  Spanish 
ambassador  to  the  Vatican  shortly 
after  the  revolution,  Pius  XI  refused 
to  approve  of  the  nomination  because 
the  gentleman  was  a  notorious  Mason. 


Peter  B.  Kyne,  more  or  less  well 
known  to  Catholic  readers  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  as  a  short-story 
writer,  and  widely  reputed  to  be  a 
Catholic,  in  a  story  printed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  says  that  his  reli- 
gion was  based  on  fear  and  he  has  given 
it  up  for  what  is  evidently  a  pagan 
philosophy  of  life.  The  Tidings,  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  commenting  on  the 
case  says  that  it  is  clear  now  that  Mr. 
Kyne  was  never  a  Catholic  and  had 
not  even  the  slightest  right  to  call  him- 
self a  Christian,  because  one  thing  that 
Christ  frequently  impressed  on  His 
followers  was  that  "they  had  not  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  bondage  again  in 
fear." 


Brother  Leo,  F.  S.  C.,  in  his  column 
''From  a  Western  Window"  in  the 
San  Francisco  Monitor  (Vol.  LXXIV, 
No.  2),  refers  to  the  Fortnighti>y 
Review  as  "that  entertaining  and  re- 
freshingly independent  Catholic  mag- 
azine." On  the  question  recently  dis- 
cussed in  these  pages,  whether  Catholic 
hospitals  are  charitable  institutions. 
Brother  Leo  ventures  no  definite  opin- 
ion, but  he  says  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  "lust  of  the  eyes,"  which  is  the 
portion  of  every  human  being,  there 
is  always  danger  of  even  genuinely 
pious  persons  becoming  avaricious. 
Their  intentions,  he  says,  are  excellent, 
their  motto  is  A.  M.  d'.  G.  (All  for  the 
greater  honor  of  God),  they  spend  not 
a  penny  for  their  own  convenience,  yet 
their  souls  may  be  seriously  warped 
with  greed.  "Men  deeply  devout  can 
succumb  to  the  lust  of  the  eves.     Thev 


are  engaged  in  some  admirable  work, 
the  work  is  continually  expanding,  the 
expansion  demands  corresponding  ma- 
terial developments,  the  material  de- 
velopments cannot  take  place  without 
money.  And  so  the  saint  becomes  a 
dollar  chaser."  Brother  Leo  in  con- 
clusion quotes  "a  wise  religious"  as 
saying :  ' '  Canon  Law  is  truly  inspired 
when  it  ordains  that  the  superior  of 
a  religious  community  have  a  limited 
term  of  office.  But  it  is  too  bad  that 
Canon  Law  does  not  go  a  little  farther 
and  insist  that  treasurers,  bursars, 
procurators,  custodians,  and  others  who 
manipulate  finances  be  changed  fre- 
quently too.  No  religious  can  handle 
money  for  five  or  six  years  wfthout 
contracting  spiritual  ptomaine  poison- 
iner. ' ' 


The  hold  of  the  Jews  on  Commun- 
ism in  Russia  is  amazing.  According 
to  figures  published  by  Vicomte  Leon 
de  Poncins  in  The  Secret  Powers  he- 
hind  RevoJntion  (Boswell  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.,  London),  77.2  per 
cent  of  the  Council  of  Peoples'  Com- 
missaries in  1919  were  Jews,  most  of 
whom  were  hiding  their  nationality 
behind  a  Russian-sounding  name.  The 
full  list  of  aliases,  as  well  as  the  real 
Jewish  names,  are  given  on  page  131 
of  that  work.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  77.2  is  the  lowest  percentage  of 
Jews   on   Soviet   official   organizations. 


Catholics  who  are  interested  in  so- 
cial reconstruction  cannot,  if  their  in- 
terest is  to  be  profitably  intelligent, 
confine  their  attention  to  the  solution 
of  particular  questions  and  difficulties, 
such  as  the  relations  between  employ- 
ers and  emplo^^ed,  hours  of  labor, 
wages,  etc.,  but  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  principles  that  underlie  them, 
i.  e.,  with  the  Church's  teaching  on 
the  nature  of  society  and  of  the  State, 
of  true  liberty,  of  the  right  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  and  so 
forth.  In  fact  they  need  to  study  not 
only  Rerum  Novariim  (and  the  present 
Pope's  commentary  on  it)  but  the  en- 
cyclicals that  led  up  to  it.  as  Pius  XI 
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reminds  us  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  Quadragesimo  Anno.  Seemingly 
the  majority  of  those  who  discuss  the 
concrete  problems  dealt  with  in  Re  rum 
Novarum  know  nothing  of  the  abstract 
principles  set  forth  in  Immortale  Dei 
and  Sapientiae  Christianae.  The  mod- 
ern mind  shies  at  abstract  ])rinciples ; 
yet  it  is  precisely  principles  to  which 
it  needs  to  be  directed  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  ensnared  by  ])lausible 
deceptions. 


In  a  scholarly  article  in  the  Dublin 
Review,  the  Abbot  of  Downside,  Doni 
John  Chapman,  waxes  sarcastic  at  the 
expense  of  the  German  Jew,  Dr. 
Robert  Eisler,  who  recently  published 
a  blasphemous  book  purporting  to  be 
a  life  of  Christ.  After  showing  how 
Dr.  Eisler  entirely  ignores  all  Chris- 
tian sources  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  "tainted,"  Abbot  Chapman  says: 
"In  other  departments  of  history  it 
is  usual  first  to  examine  the  sources 
and  then  to  write  the  history.  The 
'Liberal'  method  as  to  Christian  or- 
igins has  been  conversely  to  evolve  a 
theoretical  history  and  then  prove  it 
from  the  sources  by  condemning  eyevy- 
thing  in  them  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  theory.  This  has  proved  a 
very  pleasant  and  varied  exercise." 


Some  of  the  new  concrete  churches 
pictured  in  the  illustrated  sections  of 
the  daily  press  and  in  the  magazines 
are  monstrosities,  as  unlike  houses  of 
worship  as  they  can  possibly  be.  No 
one  could  tell  without  enquiry  whether 
they  were  intended  for  factories,  brew- 
eries, hangars  or  distilleries.  Pro- 
tests against  this  aberration  are  be- 
ginning to  be  uttered  in  the  Catholic 
press.  Thus  ]\Ir.  Joseph  H.  Hirst 
writes  to  the  London  Universe:  "Do 
let  us  have  buildings  in  which  the  re- 
ligious atmosphere  can  be  felt.  A 
ferro-concrete  church  is  as  appro- 
priate for  Catholic  worship  as  jazz 
music  at  a  Recpiiem  Mass.  My  con- 
stant prayer  is  :  From  concrete  church- 
es and  such  like  calamities,  O  Lord 
deliver  us !"    The  belief  is  quite  widely 


entertained  that  ferro-concrete  church- 
es are  cheaper  than  churches  built  of 
brick  or  stone.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  case,  for  a  well-known  architect 
writes  to  the  same  paper:  "It  is  by  no 
means  proved  that  reinforced  concrete 
construction  is  an  economical  substitute 
for  the  more  usual  brick  or  stone  with 
which  most  of  our  churches  have  been 
built.  From  our  own  experience  of 
building  in  both  these  categories  we 
find  that,  unless  the  structure  is  of 
exceptionally  large  dimensions,  thexe  is 
no  saving  whatever,  but  rather  the 
reverse    [in  using  concrete]." 


When  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  remarked  in 
a  criticism  of  Eminent  Victorians,  that 
Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  had  discovered 
biography  as  a  form  of  art  and  treated 
its  materials  with  the  same  freedom 
as  a  dramatist  would,  Mr.  Strachey 
wrote  to  thank  him  for  having  per- 
ceived both  the  limitations  and  the 
artistic  aim  of  his  work.  But  the  gen- 
eral public  still  reads  Eminent  Victor- 
ians as  geiuiine  biography.  The  Lon- 
don Universe  in  a  recent  issue  brings 
out  one  glaring  instance  of  the  liberties 
taken  by  Mr.  Strachey  with  historical 
accuracy  in  his  essay  on  Cardinal 
Manning.  His  thesis  was  that  Manning 
distrusted  and  disliked  Newman  so 
much  that  he  would  stop  at  nothing 
to  frustrate  his  advancement.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
behalf  of  influential  Catholics,  present- 
ed a  petition  to  Rome  asking  that  New- 
man be  made  a  cardinal.  Mr.  Strachey 
insinuates  that  Manning  withheld  this 
petition.  In  matter  of  fact  he  gave  it 
to  Cardinal  Howard  to  take  to  Rome. 
The  delay  in  its  delivery  was  due  to 
the  latter 's  interruption  of  his  journey, 
with  which  Manning  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  The  facts  are  fully 
explained  in  a  page  of  the  Life  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  from  which  Mr. 
Strachey  actually  quotes.  But  while 
he  emphasizes  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
dismay  at  finding  that  the  petition  had 
not  been  received  in  Rome,  he  omits 
the  perfectly  simple  explanation  Avhich 
is  given  on  the  same  page  and  which 
demolishes  his  travestv  of  the  facts. 
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Current  Literature 

— The  Catholic  Medical  Mission 
Board,  has  published  a  Manual  that  is 
interesting  because  of  the  information 
it  contains  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  missions 
and  of  those  who  aid  them  at  home. 
The  book  reveals  a  commendable  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
(Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc., 
8  and  10  West  17th  St.,  New  York) 

— A  Catholic  Truth  publication,  The 
Declining  Birth  Rate,  from  the  pen  of 
the  versatile  and  indefatigable  Fr. 
Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  must  be  given 
more  than  the  customary  brief  notice, 
both  because  of  its  intrinsic  worth  and 
the  growing  interest  in  this  subject 
among  all  nations  of  the  Western 
World.  In  32  pages  of  small  pamphlet 
size  the  author  discusses  the  subject 
on  the  level  of  those  non-Catholics  who 
are  so  voluble  about  the  necessity  for 
limiting  the  size  of  families.  His  argu- 
ment is  economic,  financial,  industrial, 
political,  and  medical,  and  strong  on 
all  points.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  campaign 
that  must  be  carried  on  against  the 
diabolical  proponents  of  immoral  birth 
control;  it  is  the  kind  of  argument 
that  in  our  opinion  must  accompany 
every  Catholic  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion. Let  Fr,  Thurston's  pamphlet  be 
given  the  widest  possible  distribution, 
first  among  Catholics,  then,  if  possible, 
also  among  non-Catholics.  (B.  Herder 
Book  Co.)— H.A.F. 

—Here  are  two  more  Catholic  Truth 
Society  pamphlets  that  call  for  a  brief 
notice  and  the  commendation  that  the 
publications  of  this  remarkable  Eng- 
lish organization  nearly  always  de- 
serves; they  are  Blessed  David  Lewis, 
who,  with  a  number  of  other  English 
martyrs  of  the  Henry  Vlllth  period, 
received  the  honors  of  the  Church  from 
the  hands  of  Pope  Pius  XI,  in  1929 ; 
and  On  the  Economic  Crisis,  Unem- 
ployment and  Increase  of  Armatnents, 
by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI,  an  Eng- 
lish rendition  of  the  encyclical  "Nova 


Impendet."  Its  widespread  circula- 
tion is  a  duty  that  every  Catholic 
should  take  upon  himself.  (B.  Herder 
Book  Co.) 

— Sister  M.  Anthony  has  done  a 
w^orthy  and  laudable  work  for  Cath- 
olic education  by  publishing  her  Teach- 
er's Manual  and  the  accompanying 
Workbooks  in  Character  Education 
(three  volumes).  These  last  have  been 
written  for  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  and  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  moulding  of  character  of 
youthful  students  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Church.  They  also  ex- 
emplify all  the  modern  methods  and 
recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of  char- 
acter education,  and  especially  stress 
creative  thinking.  The  Teacher's  Man- 
ual sets  forth  specific  and  detailed  di- 
rections for  the  use  of  the  Workbooks, 
and  contains  a  "Progress  Graph" 
which  will  enable  each  student  to  keep 
a  daily  record  of  his  studies.  The 
author  is  an  experienced  teacher  and 
as  supervisor  of  grade  work  for  the 
last  thirty  years  has  actually  tried  out 
the  plan  presented  in  her  books.  The 
volumes  have  been  praised  and  recom- 
mended by  many  prominent  Catholic 
educators,  including  the  Rt.  Rev,  B. 
J.  Shell,  Bishop  Auxiliary  of  Chicago, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ostdiek,  Diocesan  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Omaha,  and 
the  Rev.  J,  M.  Wolfe,  Diocesan  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Dubuque. 
(Lawdale  Publ.  House,  400  N.  Homan 
Ave.,   Chicago), — C,J,Q. 

— Dom  Basil  Whelan,  O.S.B.,  Ada 
Lane,  and  Douglas  Carter  are  collab- 
orating in  an  English  translation  of 
Fr.  Leonce  de  Grandmaison's  Jesus 
Christ:  His  Person,  His  Message,  His 
Credentials,  of  which  two  volumes  have 
appeared  and  the  third  and  final  one 
is  expected  before  the  end  of  1932, 
This  is  not  a  Life  of  Christ,  but  a 
learned  Christological  treatise.  Vol- 
ume I  contains  Book  I,  The  Sources 
of  the  History  of  Jesus,  and  Book  II, 
The  Gospel  Setting.  Volume  II  con- 
tains Book  III  on  the  Message  and 
Book  IV  on  the  Person  of  Jesus.     Fr. 
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cle  Grandmaison's  method  is  not  that 
of  an  abstract  theologian.  He  brings 
the  Christology  out  of  the  biography. 
Bach  book  is  followed  by  a  number  of 
' '  Notes, ' '  some  of  which  are  little  trea- 
tises in  themselves  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  "Herodias,  the  Wife  of 
Philip,"  "Parallels  to  the  Tempta- 
tion," "Socrates  and  Jesus,"  "The 
Mental  Soundness  of  Jesus,"  "Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  and  His  Life,"  etc. 
Fr.  de  Grandmaison  is  critical  and 
sometimes  caustic,  as  in  his  pages  on 
the  Kenotic  Theory,  but  he  always  has 
a  constructive  aim.  One  can  understand 
his  righteous  indignation  against  the 
leaders  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
who  "have  not  been  ashamed  to  base 
the  main  points  of  their  account  of  the 
origins  of  Christianity  on  the  notor- 
iously vile  Toledoth  Jeshu,"  that  odi- 
ous pamphlet  which  is  "the  lasting 
shame  of  Judaism"  and  is  "still  being 
reedited  in  the  squalid  ghettos  of 
Poland  and  the  Ukraine."  We  look 
forward  with  geiniine  interest  to  the 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  this 
erudite  treatise  and  recommend  it  to 
all  serious  students,  especially  theo- 
logians.    (Macmillan). 

—Special  Education  (The  Century 
Co.,  New  York)  is  a  report  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection.  It  is  impor- 
tant not  only  on  account  of  its  con- 
tents, but  also  because  of  the  large 
number  of  recognized  authorities  who 
formed  the  committee.  Its  object  is 
to  inform  the  public  about  the  problem 
of  educating  and  guiding  the  "handi- 
capped" and  the  "gifted,"  of  whom 
there  are  about  r),::!()0.()()()  and  1,500,000, 
respectively,  within  the  United  States. 
Hence,  its  scope  embraces  the  crippled, 
blind,  deaf,  mute,  physically  weak, 
mentally  retarded,  specially  talented, 
and  behavior  problem  children.  What 
has  been  done  for  them  in  the  past  is 
objectively  and  statistically  outlined 
here,  and  what  should  be  done  in  the 
future  is  laid  down  in  sound  and  prac- 
tical recommendations.  The  training 
of  special  teachers  has  also  found  con- 
sideration.     No    short    review   can    do 


A  priest,  at  present  in  chiarge  of  a 
congregation,  wislies  to  give  his  service 
to  the  poor,  friendless,  homeless,  as 
chaplain  of  a  'charitable  institution.  He 
wants  no  salary,  liut  desires  to  do  good 
for  the  sake  of  the  good.  In  addition, 
he  is  willing  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for 
board  and  two  rooms.  Orphanage  or  poor 
boys'  home  preferred.  Inquire  under 
N.  P>.  v.,  care  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
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Mary,  four,  was  sayino'  lier  prayers  and 
her  sister  Jane  was  listening  in.  As  Mary 
said,  ' '  Give  us  tliis  day  our  daily  bread, ' ' 
little  Jano  piped  in  witli,  "Make  mine  whole 
wiieat!  ' ' 
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full  justice  to  this  excellent  tome.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  some  statements.  As 
it  stands,  the  book  gives  a  panoramic 
view  of  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  childhood  confronting  us.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  interest  not  only  to  ed- 
ucators, but  to  all  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  coming  generation  at  heart. 
The  Catholic  will  deplore  the  fact  that 
but  few  Catholic  authors  are  found  in 
the  otherwise  excellent  bibliographies, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  lack  of  Catholic 
writers  on  the  subject  and  to  the  fact 
that  only  the  more  recent  publications 
have  been  included.  However,  Dr. 
Shield's  Makmg  and  Unmaking  of  a 
Dullard  should  not  have  been  omitted. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  reviewer  that  the 
twenty  or  more  volumes  of  this  report 
which  are  still  to  follow  will  achieve 
the  same  high  standard. — Kilian  J. 
liennrich,   O.M.Cap. 

— In  Forgotten  Frontiers  students 
of  Hispanic  American  history  possess 
another  A'aluable  contribution  to  the 
ever-growing  list  of  scholarly-  produc- 
tions. It  presents,  as  the  sub-title  an- 
nounces, "a  study  of  the  Spanish  In- 
dian Policy  of  Don  Juan  Bautista  de 
Anza,  Governor  of  New"  Mexico,  1777- 
1787."  The  author.  Dr.  Alfred  Bar- 
naby  Thomas,  is  associate  professor  of 
history  at  the  Universit}^  of  Oklahoma. 
This  volume  on  the  career  of  Anza  as 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  is  the  first 
of  a  series  on  "The  Civilization  of  the 
American  Indian,"  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  plans  to  issue.  The 
present  volume  comprises  two  parts : 
(1)  "Historical  Background,"  a  por- 
trayal of  the  history  of  Ncav  Mexico 
during  A]iza's  term  of  governorship, 
with  a  special  treatise  on  "The  Coman- 
che Frontier  of  New  Mexico"  (1700- 
1787)  ;  and  (2)  "Documents,"  a  col- 
lection of  original  sources  translated 
from  the  Spanish  and  grouped  under 
ten  headings.  "Editorial  Notes"  to 
these  documents,  a  "Bibliography"  of 
printed  works  and  manuscript  mater- 
ials, and  an  "Index"  take  up  the  last 
fifty  pages  of  the  volume.  Its  value 
for  the  historian  is  greatly  enhanced 
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1)V  the  inserted  plates  and  maps,  tliree 
of  the  latter  being  reproductions  of 
original  Spailish  manuscript  maps. 
One  need  but  read  the  author's  "His- 
torical Background"  and  peruse  the 
letters  and  diaries  in  this  volume  to 
realize  that  as  frontiersman,  explorer, 
and  Indian  fighter,  Anza  ranks  easily 
with  "a  fSevier  in  Tennessee,  a  Boone 
in  Kentucky,  and  Austin  in  Texas,  or 
a  Kit  Carson  on  the  Plains"  (Preface, 
11.  vii).  His  dealings  with  the  haughty 
and  formidable  Comanche  Indians,  so 
dramatically  recounted  by  Dr.  Thomas, 
remind  one  of  Frontenac,  the  governor 
of  New  France,  who  a  century  earlier 
checked  the  powerful  Iroquoix.  The 
following  statement  of  the  author  is 
Avorth  quoting:  "Spain's  North  Amer- 
ican frontiers  are  forgotten  frontiers. 
'J'he  sweep  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
blurred  their  silhouette  and  fathered 
the  illusion  that  western  history  runs 
only  with  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
delightfully  simple  legend,  summed  up 
in  the  'Westward  Movement,'  is  un- 
just. Indian  civilizations,  submerged 
in  the  glorification  of  the  pioneer,  pro- 
ject their  significance.  The  shambles 
of  extermination  graced  the  Nordic 
A\estward-ho.  No  such  imprint  mars 
the  scutcheon  of  Spain  in  the  West. 
There  the  Indian  bears  the  mark" 
(pp.  83-84).  It  can  no  longer  be  ques- 
tioned that  Spain's  Indian  policy  in 
general,  and  Anza's  in  particular,  Avas 
to  preserve  and  civilize  the  Indian,  not 
to  exploit  and  exterminate  him.  The 
annotations  to  the  "Documents"  are 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  volume  under 
' '  Editorial  Notes. ' '  This  Avill  not  meet 
the  approval  of  critical  readers  who 
])refer  them  for  handy  reference  on  the 
respective  pages.  Noticeable  defects 
in  style  and  diction  are:  frequent  use 
of  uncommon  terms  of  ex]iression  ;  es- 
pecially, unidiomatic  sentence  struc- 
ture, and,  in  the  rendition  of  the  doc- 
uments, too  close  adherence  to  the 
S])anish  text  at  the  cost  of  clearness 
and  precision.  In  every  other  respect 
Forgotten  Frontiers  deserves  high 
praise.  (ITniversity  of  Okla'homa  Press, 
Norman,  Okla.)  —  Francis  Borgia 
Steck,  O.F.M. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


When  Stresemann  and  Briand  met  during 
a  crisis  in  Geneva,  says  a  German  correspon- 
dent of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the 
following  conversation  took  place:  Briand: 
' '  We  are  at  a  deadlock,  Colleague  Strese- 
mann; I  see  no  way  out,  do  you?"  To 
which  Stresemann  replied:  "No,  I  see  no 
solution. ' '  Pause,  Briand :  "  I  have  an  idea !  ' ' 
Stresemann:  "May  I  ask  Avhat  it  is?'' 
Briand:  "Certainly;  let  us  both — go  to  bed! 
Perhaps  a  good  idea  will  occur  to  us  in  our 
sleep."  Stresemann:  "Excellent!  I  agree!  " 
Upon  which,  both  statesmen  arose  from  their 
chairs  and  went  out  together  to  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel,  Avhere  the  waiting  horde  of 
journalists  was  gathered.  Briand  turned  to 
them  and  said :  "I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  give  you  the  good  news  that  Germany  and 
France  have  reached  a  complete  agreement 
as  to  the  next  step  which  must  be  taken. 
Good   night. ' ' 


An  Irishman  came  out  from  the  workshop 
at  the  close  of  the  day  and  found  that  some- 
one had  painted  the  head  of  a  mule  on  his 
coat. 

Standing  there  with  his  coat  in  his  hand, 
solemnly  scrutinizing  the  mule-head  painted 
thereon,  he  turned  to  his  fellow  workmen  and 
said,  ' '  Which  one  of  you  boys  wiped  his  face 
on  mv  coat?" 


A  small  town  darkey  was  haled  before  a 
magistrate  for  petit  larceny.  After  the 
evidence  the  judge  said:  "You  are  acquit- 
ted. ' '  The  darkey  scratched  his  head,  puz- 
zled, and  inquired :  ' '  Does  that  mean.  Your 
Honor,  I  has  to  give  the  chicken  back?" 


An  old  Scot  was  smoking  in  the  waiting 
room  of  a  railway  station.  A  porter  said  to 
him : 

"Don't  you  see  that  notice  on  tlie  wall — 
Nd  Smoking  Allowed?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  Scot.  "But  how 
can  I  keep  all  your  rules?  There's  another 
one   on   the  wall — Wear   Spirella   Corsets." 


A  correspondent  of  the  Vniverse  (London) 
vouches  for  the  following  story,  incredible  as 
it  sounds.  A  group  of  people  were  discussing 
Fr.  C.  C.  Martindale's  broadcast  talks  on  the 
Saints,  and  someone  remarked  that  one  of 
these  had  been  on  St.  Antony — not  the  pop- 
ular Saint  of  Padua,  but  St.  Antony  of 
Egypt.  Hereupon  one  of  the  men  present 
asked  quite  seriously,  "Was  that  the  Antony 
wlio  went  up  the  Nile  with  Cleopatra?" 


Nervous  Pastor  (giving  out  notices)  :  "The 
Vicar  will  continue  his  pleasant  series  of 
Friday  evening  addresses  in  the  parish  hall, 
and  the  subject  next  Friday  will  be  'Hell.' 
He  hopes  to  see  you  all  there.  The  collection 
will  be  for  the  new  heating  apparatus. ' ' 


The  more  divisions  there  are,  the 
less  there  is  of  substance — for  in- 
stance, in  Protestantism. — A.F.K. 


Satan  and  sin  are  still  operating  on 
a  full-time  week. — A.F.K. 

In  November  many  communities  will 
sigh:  "They  have  kept  the  faith,  they 
have  re-elected  the  same  old  gang ! ' ' 
—A.F.K. 


Life's  burden  is  always  heavier  for 
the  mau  who  does  not  ask  God  to  help 
him  bear  it. — A.F.K. 


Rivers  of  ink  run  through  printed 
rot,  but  one  cannot  "bank"  on  them. 
—A.F.K. 


A   Superior   Catholic   Newspaper 


The  Ave  Maria  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  August  8,  1925,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  The  Echo : 

"The  Echo  .  .  .  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  carefully 
edited  of  American  Catholic  News- 
papers." 

It  is  rarely  that  Father  Hud- 
son, the  scholarly  editor  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  praises  a  contemporary  so 
unreservedly. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  sample 
copies    upon    request 
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A  Remarkable  New  History  of  the  Early  Papacy  by  a 
Protestant  Writer 


For  the  past  year  or  so  a  remark- 
able book  has  been  on  our  desk,  of 
"which  we  have  thus  far  seen  no  men- 
tion in  any  American  journal.  It  is 
the  first  volume  of  a  large-scale  His- 
tory of  the  Papacy  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  Height  of  World  Empire 
by  Dr.  Eric  Caspar,  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  {Geschichte  des  Papsttums 
von  den  Anfcingen  his  zur  Hohe  der 
Weltherrsckaft;  Tiibingen :  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  XV  &  633  pp.  large  8vo.) 
Dr.  Caspar  is  a  non-Catholic  histor- 
ian, favorably  known  to  the  learned 
public  as  a  contributor  to  the  Mon- 
umenta  Germaniae  Hisforica,  for 
which  great  source  collection  he  has 
edited  the  records  of  the  pontificates 
of  John  VIII  and  Gregory  VI.  The 
present  volume  is  dedicated  to  Paul 
Kehr  and  has  for  its  subtitle :  ' '  The 
Koman  Church  and  the  Roman  Em- 
pire (Romische  Kirche  und  Imper- 
ium  Romanum ) . "  It  is  sumptuously 
printed  and  in  every  way  a  remark- 
able performance,  especially  in  view 
of  its  non-Catholic  authorship.  Dr. 
Karl  Bihlmeyer,  the  eminent  profes- 
sor of  Church  History  in  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Tiibingen,  devotes  two  pages  and 
a  half  to  a  review  of  the  volume  in 
the  current  number  (Vol.  CXII,  No. 
4)  of  the  Theologische  Quart<d- 
schrift,  from  which  we  will  extract  the 
substance  for  the  benefit  of  our  read- 
ers. 

Prof.  Caspar  has  undertaken  a  gi- 
gantic task  which  no  other  scholar 
has  attempted  for  several  decades, 
and  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  the 
first  and  most  difficult  portion  of  that 
task  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  (unfortu- 
nately   rather    fragmentary)    sources, 


takes  a  conservative  point  of  view,  is 
free  from  religious  prejudices,  and  re- 
spects the  convictions  of  others.  His 
purpose  is,  not  to  write  a  history  of 
the  individual  popes,  but  of  the  pa- 
pacy, i.  e.,  of  the  idea  that  was  and 
is  active  in  this  great  organism  and 
has  survived  the  worst  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  the  world  for  nearly 
2,000  years.  The  only  serious  defect 
of  his  work,  so  far  apparent,  is  his 
exclusion  of  the  idea  of  the  papacy 
"as  an  internal  experience  and  re- 
ligious profession"  and  placing  him- 
self on  a  purely  natural  historic 
standpoint.  This  is  a  defect,  for  the 
reason  that  "the  speculative  question 
as  to  the  truth"  of  the  idea  of  the 
papacy  is  intimately  and  inseparably 
united  Avith  its  historical  embodiment 
in  the  Roman  pontiffs.  For  the  rest. 
Dr.  Caspar  is  fully  conscious  of  tlie 
internal  akid  external  limitations  to 
which  the  historian  of  such  a  theme  is 
subject,  and  in  his  preface  expresses 
himself  very  sympathetically  on  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  aprioristic  con- 
structions and  exercising  the  strictest 
self-control.  In  his  essential  and  cer- 
tain conclusions  there  is  nothing  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  conviction  of  a 
believing  Catholic.  Of  course,  he  does 
not  deal  with  the  papacy  as  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon,  but  always  within 
the  framework  of  the  universal 
Church  and  in  its  active  influence 
upon  doctrine,  discipline,  and  eccles- 
iastical government. 

The  first  volume  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  papacy  within  the  Imper- 
imn  Romanum  down  to  the  collapse 
of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  subject  matter  is  ar- 
ranged in  twelve  chapters,  of  AVhich 
the    first    describes   the    beginnings    of 
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the  Roman  Church  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  third  century  (Apostolic 
succession,  list  of  Roman  bishops, 
primacy  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
schism  of  Hippolytus,  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  and  the 
original  form  of  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization in  the  city  of  Rome)  ;  the  sec- 
ond depicts  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
era  of  the  great  persecutions  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
primacy  of  Peter,  especially  the  at- 
titude assumed  towards  that  doctrine 
by  St.  Cyprian.  Chapters  III  to  VII 
desciribe  the  Roman  Church  during 
the  rule  of  Constantine  the  Great,  un- 
der Popes  Julius  I,  Liberius,  Dam- 
asus,  Siricius,  and  in  the  age  of  St. 
Ambrose  of  Milan.  The  remaining 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  papacy  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  century  under  Innocent 
I  and  his  successors  and  of  Leo  the 
Great  and  his  policy  in  the  West  and 
East.  Pages  568-617  contain  refer- 
ences to  the  sources  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  the  author  as  well  as  to 
the  printed  literature  of  the  various 
subjects  treated,  and  critical  discus- 
sions of  important  questions  raised  in 
the  text. 

Dr.  Bihlmeyer  justly  characterizes 
this  massive  volume  as  rich  in  con- 
tent, dignified  and  occasionally  dra- 
matic in  treatment,  and  based  upon 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  extensive 
but  unfortunately  all  too  meager 
sources,  which  Dr.  Caspar  interprets 
with  remarkable  acumen  and  impar- 
tiality. 

Of  course,  as  was  inevitable,  there 
are  points  on  which  a  Catholic  must 
disagree  with  Professor  Caspar.  Dr. 
Bihlmeyer  mentions,  by  way  of  ex- 
amples, his  treatment  of  the  most 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Church,  of 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  primacy, 
and  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  of 
the  time.  A  Catholic,  he  says,  would 
assume  a  more  congenial  attitude  on 
these  subjects  and  refuse  to  agree 
with  certain  fanciful  assumptions  in 
Harnack's  History  of  Dogmas;  he 
would  also  probably  feel  that  Caspar 


underestimates  the  religious  and  ex- 
ag'gerates  the  political  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  papacy,  as  when, 
on  page  22,  he  speaks  of  "the  Roman 
tendency  to  rule,  clothed  in  the  new 
ecclesiastical  garb  of  a  bishop" 
{romischer  Herrschtrieh  in  dem  neu- 
en  geistlichen  Gewande  des  Bischofs.") 

Dr.  Bihlmeyer  then  quotes  Msgr. 
J.  P.  Kirsch,  th^  eminent  Catholic 
Church  historian,  as  enumerating  a 
number  of  other  defects  in  Caspar's 
work,  in  a  criticism  printed  in  the 
Hisforisches  Jahrhuch,  1931,  pp.  534- 
544,  and  says  that  this  list  of  errors 
could  easily  be  enlarged.  Thus,  when 
Caspar  says  (page  105,  note  3)  : 
"The  Edict  of  Milan  must  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  tradition," 
he  goes  decidedly  too  far.  The  pos- 
itive testimony  of  Eusebius  cannot  be 
so  easily  brushed  aside.  True,  it  was 
no  "edict,"  but  only  a  simple  decree 
(rescript  or  command  in  the  form  of 
a  circular  letter),  as  is  assumed  also 
by  R.  Laquer,  who  says :  ' '  That  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  [between 
Constantine  and  Licinius  in  Milan] 
were  set  down  in  writing  in  some 
form  or  other,  goes  without  saying  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
matter  and  of  the  political  situation." 
{Festschrift  filr  Swohoda,  1927,  139). 

Dr.  Bihlmeyer  concludes  his  re- 
view of  this  remarkable  volume  as 
follows:  "The  merits  of  Caspar's 
work  are  not  affected  by  this  and  sim- 
ilar criticisms.  His  book  is  a  contri- 
bution to  history  in  the  grand  style, 
and  we  look  forward  to  its  continua- 
tion  with    great    expectations." 

A  similarly  favorable  review  of 
Caspar's  book  by  Prof.  F.  X.  Sep- 
pelt,  D.  D.,  co-author  of  the  Short 
History  of  the  Popes  which  has  just 
appeared  in  an  English  translation 
(St.  Louis,  B.  Herder  Book  Co., 
1932),  appeared  in  the  10th  Heft 
of  the  Literarischer  Handweiser  for 
1930-31,  coL  609  f. 


The  life  of  every  saint  is  proof  how 
hard  it  is  to  convert  even  a  Christian 
to  a  life  in  Christ.— A.F.K. 
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The  Latin  Bible  the  Favorite  of  Educated  Protestants 

By   the  Rev.   John   M.    Lenhart,    O.M.Cap.,    Catharine,    Kansas 

I 


The  narrow  nationalism  of  modern 
days  could  be  established  only  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  common  language.  Up 
to  the  18th  century  Latin  had  been  the 
literary  language  of  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  peoples.  The  lectures  at 
the  universities  were  delivered  in  Lat- 
in. The  standard  works  in  law,  med- 
icine, and  science  were  all  printed  in 
Latin.  Cultured  persons  despised  the 
vernacular  and  considered  the  national 
writers  no  better  than  we  do  nowadays 
the  trashy  scribblers.  At  the  colleges 
we  find  Latin  text-books  of  mathemat- 
ics, history,  and  science  still  in  use 
in  the  17th  century.  Even  Martin 
Luther  held  that  Latin  should  be 
taught  in  grammar  schools.  The  pu- 
pils in  the  common  schools  were  taught 
reading  from  Latin  primers  during 
and  after  the  Reformation.  Whoever 
was  able  to  read  at  all,  could  read 
Latin.  The  study  of  the  vernacular 
languages  was  neglected  in  all  schools 
up  to  the  18th  century.  The  first  his- 
tory of  literature  ever  written  ap- 
peared at  Hamburg  in  1659.  It  was 
written  in  Latin  by  Peter  Lambeck, 
who  three  years  later  became  a  Cath- 
olic. The  history  of  literature  of  such 
Protestant  countries  as  Sleswick-IIol- 
stein  and  Iceland  was  likewise  written 
and  published  in  Latin  as  late  as  1744 
and  1786  (Moller,  Cimhria  Literata, 
Hafniae,  1744,  and  H.  Einari,  Hisforia 
Literaria  Islandae,  Hafniae,  1786). 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  particular,  Macaulay  writes 
{Essay  on  Lord  Baco7i)  that  "Latin 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  lan- 
guage of  the  courts,  the  schools,  of 
diplomacy,  and  of  theological  and 
political  controversy.  Without  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  language  no  person  could 
then  have  any  clear  notion  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  political,  the  lit- 
erary or  the  religious  world."  The 
creeds  of  the  Protestant  sects  as  well 
as    the    peace    treaties    of    European 


powers  were  drafted  in  Latin.  Natur- 
ally the  men  who  wrote  the  vernacular 
were  greatly  influenced  by  Latin.  Mil- 
ton, the  great  Protestant  poet,  wrote 
better  Latin  than  English  verses.  His 
"Paradise  Lost"  with  its  long,  in- 
volved sentences  betrays  such  a  strong 
influence  of  Latin  that  its  style  is  just- 
ly called  "Latinized  English." 

The  readers  of  Latin  naturally  pre- 
ferred the  Latin  Bible  to  any  trans- 
lation into  the  vernacular.  The  ed- 
ucated Reformers  read  and  used  the 
Latin  Bible  in  no  other  way  than  the 
Catholics.  This  explains  why  the 
Protestants  had  issued  three  editions 
of  the  Latin  Bible  before  Luther  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  the  Ger- 
man Bible.  One  of  those  three  editions 
was  printed  at  AVittenberg  in  1529, 
with  the  collaboration  of  Luther  him- 
self. During  Luther's  life-time  at 
least  eleven  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible 
were  printed  by  Protestant  publishers 
for  the  sole  use  of  Protestant  readers. 
From  1532  till  1540  a  huge  Latin  Bible 
in  nine  folios  was  published  at  Zurich 
for  Protestant  readers;  it  is  a  pon- 
derous work  with  extensive  commen- 
taries to  the  text  in  Latin. 

The  Latin  Bible  Avas  better  liked  by 
many  Protestant  divines  than  the  ver- 
nacular. We  have  even  now  a  very 
striking  proof  in  the  chained  library 
at  Wimborne  Minster,  near  London, 
England.  This  library  was  founded 
by  Anglican  ministers  in  1686.  Of  its 
240  books,  the  most  are  chained  to  the 
desks.  A  large  proportion  of  them  is 
in  Latin  and  none  of  them  lat^r  thon 
1725.  Naturally  works  on  divinity  and 
sermons  abound,  yet  in  Bibles,  where 
one  would  expect  riches,  the  collection 
is  poor.  The  Septuagint,  a  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  of  1635,  AValton's  Poly- 
glott  of  1657,  a  Latin  Protestant  Bible 
of  1617,  and  the  Bishop's  Bible  (Eng- 
lish) of  1595  exhaust  the  list  (Blades, 
Boohs   in   Chains,   London,    1892,   pp. 
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3-16).  This  is  a  fair  type  of  a  min- 
isters' library  prior  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

America  followed  European  cus- 
toms in  literary  taste.  Therefore  we 
find  Latin  culture  transplanted  to  the 
wilds  of  colonial  America.  At  Har- 
vard and  Yale  no  student  was  admit- 
ted who  could  not  speak  Latin.  The 
aim  of  these  colleges  was  to  impart 
a  thorough  knoAvledge  of  that  language, 
which  opened  the  gates  of  the  univer- 
sities. Even  the  Indians  educated  in 
the  New  England  colleges  acquired  a 
proficiency  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Ev- 
idence of  this  are  Latin  poems  com- 
posed by  New  England  Indians  and 
still  preserved. 

Latin  served  at  times  as  a  common 
medium  of  understanding  between  the 
English  and  French  on  the  American 
continent.  A  curious  incident  is  re- 
lated by  Leclerc.  In  1628  a  Catholic 
Indian  of  Canada,  by  the  name  of 
Peter  Antony  Pastedechouan,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  and 
carried  on  board  an  English  ship  off 
Tadoussac,  where  he  was  questioned, 
first  in  French  and  then  in  Latin. 
Pretending  to  understand  nothing  for 
some  time,  he  finally  answered  in  Latin. 

The  earliest  poem  written  in  New 
England  was  a  composition  in  elegant 
Latin  hexameters  by  an  Anglican  min- 
ister, AVilliam  Morell.  He  had  arrived 
in  Massachusetts  in  September  1623, 
remaining  there  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
published  his  Latin  poem,  consisting 
of  358  verses,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation at  London  in  1625  under  the 
title,  "Nova  Anglia." 

The  New  England  settlers  who  had 
been  trained  at  English  universities 
were  all  Latin  scholars.  John  Locke, 
the  great  English  educator  (died 
1704),  demanded  of  every  j^oung  man 
who  sought  employment  and  success  in 
the  world  these  three  qualities :  a 
knowledge  of  civil  law,  a  good  hand- 
writing and  a  thorough  command  of 
Latin.  The  ministers  who  were  trained 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  Bible  in  Latin  and 


Greek,  since  at  these  great  educational 
centers  all  public  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  done  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Bible. 

The  classical  training  of  those  men  is 
naturally  reflected  in  their  libraries. 
John  Harvard,  who  died  in  1638,  be- 
queathed his  library  and  8000  pounds 
to  the  institution  which  was  to  take  his 
name.  He  was  the  first  minister  who 
died  in  New  England.  His  collection 
of  books  comprised  250  works  in  358 
volumes.  The  majority  of  them  was  in 
Latin,  namely,  155  works  in  248  vol- 
umes. English  was  represented  by  89 
works  in  101  volumes.  The  remainder 
was  made  up  by  three  Greek  and  one 
Hebrew  work,  besides  two  whose  titles 
cannot  be  determined.  Latin  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible  to  the  number  of 
more  than  eighty  form  the  main  stock 
of  this  library.  We  find  among  them  a 
number  of  Catholic  commentaries  (by 
Bellarmine,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Con- 
rad of  Halberstadt,  Feuardentius,  Roy- 
ard,  and  Ferus),  16  volumes  in  all.  In 
the  department  of  philosophy  the  Cath- 
olics are  represented  by  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, Duns  Scotus,  Aegidius  Romanus, 
Banez,  and  pseudo-Beda.  Harvard's 
collection  of  bibles  was  rather  poor.  A 
Greek -Latin  New  Testament  by  Be:Ta,  a 
Latin  Bible  by  Tremellius  and  Junius, 
a  Latin  Psalter  by  Cornerius,  a  Latin 
New  Testament,  a  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in 
English  make  up  the  whole  list.  (Th. 
G.  Wright,  Literary  Culture  in  New 
England,  New  Haven,  1920,  pp.  265- 
272). 

The  Puritan  divines  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury did  not  lose  their  predilection  for 
the  Latin  Bible.  How  little  Cotton 
Mather  (d.  1728)  valued  the  English 
Bible  as  a  devotional  book,  we  may  in- 
fer from  the  following  entry  in  his 
diary,  under  May  2.4,  1724.  "  It  is  an 
unspeakable  advantage  that  I  find  by 
having  my  eye  on  the  Hebrew  Psalter, 
while  I  am  with  the  people  of  God 
praising  of  Him  in  the  congregations. 
I  am  led  by  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  there,  into  sentiments  that  are 
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very  curious  and  sublime,  and  myster- 
ies that  perhaps  were  never  discovered 
there  before."  (Collections  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  Series  VII, 
Vol.  8,  Boston,  1912,  pp.'  578,  702,  728). 
The  same  Puritan  divine  informs  us 
that  the  children  in  the  New  England 
common  schools  had  to  learn  the  ru- 


diments of  faith  in  Latin,  even  in  the 
18th  century.  "The  Grammar-School 
in  my  neighborhood,"  he  records  in 
his  diary  on  May  18,  1716,  ''I  would 
send  a  version  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  Latin,  to  be  recited  by  the 
scholars."  (Op.  cit.,  p.  352). 
(To  be  concluded) 


Dr.  Eisler's  "Life  of  Christ" 


In  1928,  Dr.  Robert  Eisler,  a  Jewish 
professor-  in  Vienna,  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work  entitled  lesous 
Basilens  on  Basileusas  (Jesus,  a  King 
Who  Did  Not  Reign),  which  appeared 
in  parts  and  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted and  translated  into  English. 

Eisler's  book  is  not,  as  its  chief  title 
would  seem  to  suggest,  merely  a  study 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  but,  as  a  long  sub- 
title explains,  "a  history  of  the  var- 
ious movements  for  the  political  lib- 
eration of  Palestine,  which  began  with 
John  the  Baptist  and  ended  with 
James  the  Less,"  a  period  running 
from  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great — 
when  Eisler,  against  tradition,  sup- 
poses the  Baptist's  public  activity  to 
have  commenced — to  the  middle  of  the 
decade  60-70  A.D.  In  that  series  of 
primarily  political  movements,  which 
Eisler  calls  Messianic,  the  public  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ  is  put  as  an  im- 
portant phase  —  passing  from  non- 
resistence  to  great  violence.  It  is  the 
Jewish  Professor's  central  thesis  that 
Christ  was  essentially  a  political  agi- 
tator and  that  His  life  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly understood  except  in  connection 
with  the  political  movements  of  the 
first  century  in  Palestine. 

As  Dr.  Boylan  recalls  in  a  notice  of 
Prof.  Eisler's  book  in  the  Dublin 
Standard,  attempts  to  portray  Christ 
as  a  defeated  politician  were  made 
even  in  the  earliest  period  of  Chris- 
tianity and  have  been  a  constantly  re- 
curring feature  of  modern  naturalistic 
criticism.  Dr.  Eisler,  contrary  to  the 
assertion  of  some  of  his  reviewers  in 
the  daily  press,  has  not,  and  does  not 
claim  to  have  found  any  evidence  not 
known   to   others,  but  asserts   that  he 


has    discovered    hitherto    unsuspected 
meanings  in  well-known  texts. 

His  work  apparently  received  its 
inspiration  from  the  study  of  the  Old 
Russian  version  of  the  Jewish  War  of 
Flavius  Josephus.  This  text  became 
known  to  scholars  as  long  ago  as  1886, 
and  was  studied  in  detail  by  Berendts 
in  Harnack's  Texts  und  Untersuchun- 
gen  in  1906.  It  is  a  Slav  version  of 
the  De  Bella  ludaico  (which  Eisler 
calls  Halosis)  and  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  traditional  Greek  text 
(which  Eisler  calls  Polemos).  The 
most  important  point  of  difference  for 
Eisler's  purpose  is  the  presence  in  the 
Halosis  of  a  passage  about  a  certain 
wonderful  man  who,  though  not  named, 
is  obviously  Jesus  Christ.  This  pas- 
sage is  absent  from  the  Polemos.  The 
Slav  text,  though  in  its  present  form 
not  older  than  the  12th  century,  is 
regarded  by  Eisler  as  containing  much 
of  the  genuine  Josephus  text  which 
has  disappeared  from  Polemos,  and  on 
the  Slav  text  Dr.  Eisler,  though  he 
does  not  accept  the  Halosis  text  as  it 
stands,  builds  up  his  theory  of  a  polit- 
ical Christ. 

Eisler  assumes  that  all  dogmatic  or 
apologetic  texts  of  interest  to  Chris- 
tianity underwent  a  rigid  censorship 
at  the  hands  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  reconstructs  the  Halosis  text  in 
an  almost  purely  conjectural  manner 
— as  Josephus  would  probabty  have 
written  it  had  he  held  Eisler's  theory 
of  Christ.  It  is  a  much  disputed  ques- 
tion whether  the  Halosis  text  can  at 
any  point  be  regarded  as  a  better 
authority  than  the  Polemos  text ;  but 
even  aside  from  this  controversy,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  in  the  Halo- 
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sis  text,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  there  is  no  real  basis  for  Eisler's 
theory  of  a  political  Christ.  Every- 
thing in  the  Halosis  passage  can  be 
explained  as  a  misunderstanding  or 
exaggeration  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 
It  is  not  the  Halosis  text  that  supplies 
Eisler  with  his  theory,  but  he  has  re- 
constructed the  Halosis  to  make  it  fit 
his  theory. 

Dr.  Eisler's  study  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Our  Lord  is  another 
typical  instance  of  his  method  of  bas- 
ing history  on  reconstructed  texts. 
There  is  a  well-known  mediseval  doc- 
ument known  as  the  Letter  of  Lentu- 
lus,  which  gives  a  detailed  personal 
description  of  our  Lord.  The  essential 
— that  is,  in  Eisler's  view,  the  unfav- 
orable— features  of  this  portrait,  Eis- 
ler finds  to  be  based  on  the  Acta  Pilati, 
published  by  Maximinus  Daza  in  311 
as  a  counterblast  to  other  versions  of 
the  Acta  Pilati  that  were  circulating 
among  the  Christians.  Eisler  regards 
the  Acta  Pilati  of  Maximinus  Daza  as 
based  on  the  official  records  of  the  trial 
of  Christ  before  Pilate.  Records  of 
Roman  trials,  he  believes,  usually  con- 
tained detailed  personal  descriptions  of 
the  criminals,  and  the  Acta  Pilati  of 
Maximinus  simply  copied  the  personal 
description  of  our  Lord  found  in  the 
Roman  archives. 

Thus  the  unattractive,  and,  indeed, 
repulsive,  picture  of  Jesus  which  Eisler 
puts  forward  confidently  as  the  eikon 
made  by  Pilate 's  officials  is  obtained,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  a  subjective  recon- 
struction of  the  Lentulus  Letter,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  a  series  of  hypotheses 
concerning  the  origin  and  value  of  the 
Acta  Pilati,  which  no  unprejudiced  his- 
torian could  accept.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  passage  about 
Christ  in  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus 
which  has  so  often  been  discussed  by 
scholars,  is,  in  this  connection,  rewrit- 
ten by  Eisler  out  of  all  recognition,  by 
combining  it  ''critically"  with  the  Acta 
Pilati,  the  Letter  of  Lentulus,  and  the 
Professor's  own  conjectures. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief 
notice  like  this  to  give  an  adequate  idea 


of  the  extraordinary  methods  of  Dr. 
Eisler  and  the  amazing  results  to  which 
they  lead.  The  whole  scheme  of  Pales- 
tinian history  in  the  first  century  is 
here  remodelled.  The  Gospels  are  ut- 
terly disregarded,  except  in  the  rare 
case  in  which  Eisler  thinks  he  can  use 
them  to  confirm  his  theories.  In  spite 
of  his  great  industry,  erudition.,  and 
ingenuity.  Dr.  Eisler  has  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  truth  that  no  theory 
about  Christ  which  fails  to  give  a  basis 
for  the  explanation  of  the  growth  of 
the  Christian  Church  can  be  of  any 
real  value.  The  theory  of  the  Resur- 
rection advanced  by  Eisler  throws  his 
readers  back  to  the  naturalistic  and 
anti-historical  absurdities  of  Reimarus 
and  his  followers. 

No  wonder  Dr.  Boylan  says  that  to 
Prof.  Eisler  "history  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  the  art  of  conjecture, 
and  conjectures  are  probable  for  him 
in  proportion  as  they  are  in  opposition 
to  the  evidence  of  texts." 


So  world-wide,  so  deep-seated,  so 
apparently  hopeless  is  this  depression 
that  we  cannot,  as  our  Holy  Father 
tells  us,  fail  to  see  God's  hand  in  it. 
God  Avould  bring  the  world  again  to 
its  knees.  He  is  punishing  the  nations 
that  apostatized  from  Him.  They  ex- 
cluded the  voice  of  His  Vicar  on  Earth 
from  their  deliberations,  they  have 
torn  down  the  cross,  symbol  of  the 
world's  redemption,  from  churches, 
banished  it  from  schools  and  halls  of 
justice,  and  in  their  personal,  family, 
social,  and  political  lives  have  gone 
diametrically  against  His  Gospel.  God 
alone  can  again  lift  us  out  of  this 
slough  of  despond.  As  of  old  He  with- 
drew His  avenging  hand  whenever  His 
people  turned  to  Him  in  true  repent- 
ance, so  now,  too.  He  will  lift  this 
scourge  if  only  we  turn  to  Him  with 
all  our  hearts. — Archbishop  Beckman 
of  Dubuque. 


Push  was  all  right  in  the  day  of  the 
shovel,  but  in  the  steam-shovel  age  suc- 
cess takes  pull. — A.F.K. 
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Opinions  on  Konnersreuth 


Fr.  Alois  Mager,  O.S.B.,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  in  Salzburg, 
Austria,  who  at  first  favored  a  super- 
natural interpretation  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  Konnersreuth,  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Katholische  Kirchen- 
zeitung  (Nos.  19,  20,  and  21)  says 
(No.  21,  p.  164):  "I  always  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  phenomena  of 
Konnersreuth,  taken  as  a  whole,  could 
hardly  be  explained  naturally.  But 
there  are  no  proofs  to  show  that  they 
can  be  explained  only  in  a  supernatur- 
al manner,  though  up  to  the  present 
time  no  natural  explanation  has  been 
found."  He  quotes  an  article  from 
the  Jesuit  Month  (CLVI,  798-99),  in 
which  it  is  stated  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Mollie  Fancher  case:  "In  the  presence 
of  the  facts  just  quoted  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  affirm  with  confidence  that 
the  disinclination  for  food  Which  we 
find  so  constantly  recurring  in  the 
case  of  almost  all  visionaries  ....  is 
necessarily  of  supernatural  origin." 

On  the  alleged  ability  of  Teresa 
Neumann  to  speak  Aramaic,  Dr. 
Mager  says :  ' '  Since  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  performances  of 
the  Brazilian  medium  Carlos  Mira- 
belli  in  the  matter  of  languages  (see 
Zeitsohrift  filr  Parapsychologie,  54, 
1927),  the  language  phenomenon  in 
the  case  of  Teresa  Neumann  also  de- 
mands a  careful  investigation  before 
anything  positive  can  be  affirmed  about 
its  supernatural  or  natural  character. ' ' 

Dr.  Mager  concludes  his  paper  as 
follows :  ' '  The  Konnersreuth  problem 
has  entered  upon  a  critical  stage,  which 
imposes  extreme  reserve  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  reported  extraordinary 
phenomena  and  facts.  If  it  is  not 
made  possible  to  institute  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  various  phenomena 
(speaking  a  strange  language,  hiero- 
gnosis,  cardiognosis,  abstention  from 
food,  etc.)  by  a  commission  of  com- 
petent experts,  it  would  be  better  if 
Konnersreuth  were  relegated  to  ob- 
scurity. ' ' 


In  a  notice  in  the  Month  (No.  815) 
of  Dr.  R.  AV.  Hynek's  Konnersreuth: 
A  Medical  and  Psychological  Study 
of  Teresa  Neumann,  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Sheppard,  the 
learned  Father  Herbert  Thurston, 
S.  J.,  while  acknowledging  the  value  of 
the  Czech  physician's  evidence,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  first-handed,  says  he 
is  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  super- 
natural character   of  the   phenomena. 

''The  two  points,"  he  says,  "upon 
which  Dr.  Hynek  lays  most  stress  as 
establishing  conclusively  the  super- 
natural character  of  these  manifesta- 
tions are  first,  the  perpetual  fast — 
since  September,  1927,  Teresa  has 
lived  without  eating  or  drinking  save 
for  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  nour- 
ishment received  in  Holy  Communion 
— and  secondly,  the  reproduction  in 
her  ecstasies  of  fragments  of  Aramaic 
speech  which  she  echoes  from  the  lips 
of  our  Saviour,  of  His  disciples,  and 
of  the  Jewish  throng  who  surrounded 
Him.  It  is  true  that  the  fast  is  more 
absolute  than  any  natural  fast  which 
can  be  appealed  to  as  a  parallel  and 
also  that  the  marvel  is  much  augment- 
ed by  the  recovery  every  week  of  sev- 
eral kilograms  of  the  weight  which  the 
stigmatica  loses  during  the  anguish  of 
each  of  her  Friday  ecstasies.  StiU 
when  an  argument  is  based  upon  such 
data  as  those  supplied  in  Volkmann's 
tables,  the  same  argument  would  be 
equally  efficacious  in  proving  that 
Mollie  Fancher,  of  whose  case  an  ac- 
count has  previously  been  given  in 
these  pages,  could  not  possibly  have 
subsisted  for  years  on  the  very  small 
amount  of  nourishment  consumed  by 
her.  We  must  candidly  admit  that 
science  in  its  present  state  has  no  ex- 
planation to  offer  of  Teresa's  fast,  but 
it  seems  to  be  equally  powerless  to 
account  for  other  well-attested  facts 
where  a  supernatural  interpretation 
cannot  be  invoked. 

"The  Aramaic  speech  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  constitute  so  serious  a  difficul- 
ty.    Frankly  we  should  need  a  great 
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deal  more  conclusive  evidence  than  is 
at  present  available  to  persuade  us 
tbat  Professor  Wutz  or  any  other  Sem- 
itic expert  could,  in  listening  to  Ter- 
esa's utterances  during  her  trances, 
'distinguish  different  dialects  in  this 
long-forgotten  tongue,  especially  that 
of  Caiphas  and  others  who  took  part 
in  the  Passion,  or  St.  Peter's,  for  ex- 
ample, who  was  betrayed  by  his  Gal- 
ilean accent'  (p.  54).  Surely  the  his- 
torical materials  for  any  such  discrim- 
ination are  very  slender  .... 

"That  Teresa  Neumann  in  her  ecsta- 
sies possesses  a  strange  power,  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  many  clairvoyants, 
of  reconstructing  past  or  distant  scenes 
and  sounds  of  which  they  can  normally 
have  had  no  knowledge,  is  very  prob- 
able. But  these  visualizations,  how- 
ever surprising,  are  always  imperfect, 
are  only  trustworthy  in  part,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  are  colored  by  the 
clairvoyant's  own  preconceptions  or  by 
the  mental  equipment  of  those  with 
whom  she  is  in  intimate  rapport.  Anne 
Catherine  Emmerick  undoubtedly 
knew  a  great  deal  about  Cyprus  which, 
illiterate  as  she  was,  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  learnt  from  any  normal 
source  of  information.  It  was,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  from  the  mind  of 
Brentano,  sitting  close  beside  her,  that 
she  derived  telepathically  a  great  deal 
of  what  he  has  taken  down  from  her 
lips.  Similarly,  we  would  urge  that 
the  traditional  beliefs  familiar  to 
Pfarrer  Naber  probably  count  for 
much  in  the  visions  which  Teresa  has 
of  the  Passion  and  of  certain  incidents 
in  early  ecclesiastical  history.  Some 
things,  no  doubt,  she  sees  clairvoyantly 
and,  it  may  be,  correctly,  but  others 
are  sophisticated  by  his  convictions  or 
by  her  own  reading,  and  these  ele- 
ments, partly  true  and  partly  imag- 
inary, can  never  be  disentangled." 


Hod/ierna  Aula  Latina,  the  new  Lat- 
in magazine  recently  mentioned  in  the 
F.  R.,  is  published  at  238  William  Str., 
New  York  City.  Free  sample  copies 
can  be  had  upon  request. 


An  Anglican  Divine  on  Spiritism 

Dr.  H.  L.  Goudge,  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  commenting  on  certain  ar- 
ticles that  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
British  press  and  have  created  a  wrong 
impression  among  the  masses  concern- 
ing Spiritism.  Dr.  Goudge  is  an  An- 
glican of  the  devout  and  intellectual 
type,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in 
his  pamphlet  that  could  not  be  ap- 
proved by  Catholic  theologians. 

The  Oxford  Professor  realizes  the 
value  of  true  mysticism  and  the  gulf 
that  lies  between  it  and  the  "revela- 
tions" of  Spiritist  mediums.  One  of 
the  favorite  and  most  absurd,  not  to 
say  mendacious  tricks  of  the  necro- 
mancers of  our  day,  he  says,  is  the 
attempt  to  claim  great  mystics  like  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross — nay, 
even  Our  Divine  Lord  Himself — as 
belonging  to  the  same  category  as  these 
supposed  go-betweens  of  the  visible 
and  the  unseen  worlds.  But  for  its 
sickening  audacity,  we  could  only 
laugh  at  the  stupidity  that  would  place 
Mrs.  Eddy  side  by  side  with  St.  Ter- 
esa of  Avila. 

Dr.  Goudge  reminds  us  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  Spiritism  and  its  stern  con- 
demnation under  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Law — which  settles  the  question 
for  all  believing  Christians.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  the  lack  of  reliabil- 
ity in  the  supposed  communications 
from  another  world,  the  immense  pos- 
sibilities of  fraud  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  our  ignorance  of  the  moral 
character  of  any  beings  that  may  thus 
communicate  with  this  world  may  well 
make  any  reasonable  person  decline  to 
have  part  or  lot  in  the  Spiritist  cult. 
"It  represents,"  as  Dr.  Goudge  truly 
says,  ' '  the  shallow  but  popular  univer- 
salism  of  our  day,  just  as  in  St.  Paul's 
it  represented  the  shallow  but  popular 
asceticism  of  his.  It  is  not  even 
claimed  that  it  is  the  great  saints  and 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life  who  de- 
sire to  communicate  with  us,  but  '  spir- 
its' upon  a  very  humble  plane  of  be- 
ing; and  we  can  find  better  teachers 
than  they  are  among  our  fellow-men." 
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Sinanthropus  Pekinensis 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  F,  R. 
(p.  28)  appeared  a  short  note  on  Sin- 
anthropus Pekinensis.  Since  then  the 
promised  report  of  the  Abbe  Breuil 
with  more  details  has  been  printed  in 
Antkropos,  Vol.  27,  Heft  1  &  2,  1932 
pp.  1-10.  The  indications  of  human 
activities  in  the  Chou-Kou-Tien  cave 
consist  of  several  layers  resembling 
the  well-known  hearth-sites  of  the 
European  Old  Stone  Age.  They  con- 
tain fragments  of  charcoal,  seared 
bones,  and  some  two  thousand  chips  of 
quartz,  intentionally  shaped  by  man. 
Also  many  animal  bones  adapted  to 
practical  use. 

The  skeletal  remains  of  some  dozen 
individuals  of  Sinanthropus  were  re- 
covered, amongst  them  two  skullcaps, 
several  fragments  of  other  skulls,  a 
half  dozen  jaw  bones,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  isolated  teeth.  Of  the  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton  only  two  small 
fragments  of  limb  bones  are  preserved, 
while  all  kinds  of  bones  were  found 
from  animals.  Evidently  the  bones  of 
Sinanthropus  were  treated  differently 
from  those  of  the  animals.  A  selec- 
tion took  place  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Sinanthropus  skeleton. 

Who  made  this  selection?  Was  it 
Sinanthropus  himself,  or  a  man,  con- 
temporary with  Sinanthropus?  This 
latter  hypothesis  has  been  advanced 
by  some,  who  could  not  imagine  that 
Sinanthropus,  with  a  skull  so  much 
inferior  to  that  of  all  other  men,  should 
have  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  ex- 
ercise the  human  activity  referred  to 
above.  The  bones  of  Sinanthropus  are 
regarded  by  the  adherents  of  this  hy- 
pothesis as  trophies  of  the  chase.  They 
could  not  well  be  the  remnants  of 
meals,  else  all  the  bones  would  be 
found,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bones  of 
the  animals. 

The  Abbe  Breuil  rejects  the  entire 
hypothesis  as  gratuitous.  Similar  as- 
sumptions were  formerly  made  with 
regard  to  the  Neandertal  Man.  An- 
other man  with  more  brains  was  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  with  the  Neander- 
taler.      However,   nobody   ever   found 


any  traces  of  this  hypothetical  man. 
It  may  be  added  that,  at  Chou-Kou- 
Tien  near  Peking,  the  indications  of 
human  activity  are  restricted  to  those 
layers  which  contain  remnants  of  Sin- 
anthropus. 

The  Abbe  Breuil's  own  explanation 
is  of  great  interest.  Sinanthropus,  he 
thinks,  took  into  his  cave  as  souvenirs 
only  the  skulls  and  jaw  bones  of  his 
deceased  relatives,  after  he  had  pre- 
pared them  outside  for  this  purpose. 
As  a  confirmation  Dr.  Breuil  refers  to 
similar  customs  amongst  primitives  in 
Australia  and  elsewhere.  Father  Wm. 
Schmidt,  in  an  appendix,  points  out 
that  the  primitives  which  follow  such 
customs  belong  to  the  oldest  peoples. 
Thus  A.  R.  Brown  reports  of  the 
Andaman-Islanders  (pygmies):  "The 
skull  and  the  jaw  bones  of  deceased 
relatives  are  preserved  for  a  long  time, 
and  are  worn  around  the  neck  either 
in  front  or  behind  ....  Thus,  while 
every  camp  is  sure  to  contain  a  num- 
ber of  skulls  and  jaw  bones,  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  that  the  limb  bones  are 
found."  A.  W.  Howitt  writes  of  the 
Kurnai  of  South-East  Australia: 
"Sometimes  father  or  mother  carried 
the  jaw  bones  as  a  memento."  Father 
Schmidt  adds:  "There  is  no  fear  of 
the  dead,  no  horror  of  a  corpse,"  and 
A.  R.  Brown  concludes:  "The  affec- 
tion that  was  once  felt  towards  the 
dead  person  is  revived  and  is  directed 
to  the  skeletal  remains." 
Techny,  111.      Stephen  Richarz,  S.V.D. 


The  discoveries  of  archeology  in  Pal- 
estine may  assure  us,  and  they  have  in 
several  cases  assured  us,  that  behind 
the  written  narratives  which  we  pos- 
sess are  traditions  reaching  a  long  way 
back  towards  the  periods  which  they 
set  out  to  describe  ;  but  they  do  nothing 
to  invalidate  or  support  the  details  of 
the  narratives ;  they  have  as  yet  yield- 
ed no  mention  of  a  single  personal 
name  found  in  the  history  of  pre-mon- 
archic  Israel,  and  they  have  raised  at 
least  as  many  questions  as  they  have 
helped  to  answer. 
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The  Care  of  Handicapped  Children 

Organization  for  the  Care  of  Handi- 
capped Children  (The  Century  Co., 
New  York)  is  another  volume  of  the 
series,  "White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection."  The 
introduction  is  by  way  of  a  summary 
and  general  recommendations.  The 
committee  distinguishes  between  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  dealing  with 
children,  and  asks  both  to  maintain 
high  standards  and  co-operate  with  one 
another  in  matters  of  plans  and  finan- 
ces. For  those  not  having  the  time  to 
read  the  whole  volume,  the  summary 
prefixed  to  it  gives  a  good  outline  of  the 
principles  followed  and  the  recom- 
mendations based  on  them.  Descrip- 
tions of  local,  State,  and  federal  or- 
ganizations constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
book,  and  the  closing  chapter  states 
the  relationship  between  national  and 
local   agencies. 

The  private  agencies  seem  to  drift 
more  and  more  toward  the  commercial 
type.  Charity  is  becoming  a  means  of 
livelihood  for  an  army  of  professional 
workers.  Hence,  the  tendency  in  this 
field  is  to  regard  as  inferior  every  or- 
ganization which  has  not  a  substantial 
part  of  its  budget  in  salaries.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  reliable  criterion,  es- 
pecially if  we  take  the  work  of  our 
Catholic  Sisterhoods  into  considera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
agencies  try  to  get  as  much  of  the  work 
as  possible  under  public  auspices, 
supervision,  and  control.  This  has  its 
good  as  well  as  its  dangerous  side.  The 
setting  of  high  standards  in  the  care 
of  deaf-mutes,  blind,  crippled,  men- 
tally deficient,  epileptic,  illegitimate, 
and  orphaned  children  is  very  desir- 
able, but  the  inevitable  red  tape,  graft, 
and  politics — not  to  mention  the  reli- 
gious difficulties — that  all  too  easily 
find  their  way  into  the  administration 
are  obviously  undesirable. 

Concerning  financing,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  federal  and  State 
grants-in-aid  accepted  in  the  field  of 
education  and  health  should  be  extend- 
ed to  public  welfare,  in  order  to  make 
possible  effective  local  units  of  service 


by  professionals.  To  this  recommen- 
dation, the  Most  Rev.  Karl  J.  Alter, 
bishop  of  Toledo,  himself  a  member  of 
the  committee,  takes  exception  in  a 
minority  report;  he  points  out  the 
evils  that  might  follow  in  the  wake  of 
such  a  policy  and  calls  attention  to  the 
objections  raised  by  Father  Johnson 
and  others  to  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  in  1930. 

Generally  speaking,  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  committee  are  well 
worth  considering.  They  pertain  to 
the  co-ordination  of  existing  welfare 
work,  public  support,  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  home  provisions.  They 
stress  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
family  life  as  against  its  modern  sub- 
stitutes— which  certainly  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Educational  publicity  for  the  pro- 
motion of  social  work  programmes  and 
interstate  problems  furnish  material 
for  two  interesting  chapters.  As  a 
whole,  the  volume  presents  much  val- 
uable material  and  research  work  dif- 
ficult to  find  elsewhere.  Whilst  not 
sfabscribing  to  every  statement,  no(r 
accepting  every  principle  adopted,  the 
reviewer  feels  that  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  handicapped 
children  and  in  the  methods  and  trends 
in  modern  child  welfare  work  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  this  report. 

Kilian  J.  Hennrich,  O.M.Cap. 


When  we  read  the  names  of  the  men 
who  are  invited  to  address  communion 
breakfasts  we  marvel  at  the  inconsis- 
tency and  bad  taste  of  those  who  in- 
vite what  we  may  call  public  sinners 
to  deliver  these  addresses.  Most  of 
those  speakers  are  Catholics,  but  their 
religion  is  only  skin-deep.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  recorded  the  address  of 
some  notorious  non-Catholic  or  anti- 
Catholic.  Usually,  this  man  is  invited 
because  he  is  a  public  official.  The 
invitation  comes  from  someone  who 
hopes  for  a  reward  and  it  is  accepted 
with  a  view  to  the  votes  the  speaker 
may  win. — Nativity  Mentor. 
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Flags  and  Banners — May  They  be 
Admitted  into  Church  and  Blessed? 

The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  regarding  the  admission  into  the 
churches  of  flags  and  banners  is  not 
so  rigorous  as  it  was  in  former  times. 
In  1887  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites 
stated  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  admit 
any  but  religious  flags  and  banners 
for  which  the  formula  of  blessing  is 
given  in  the  Roman  Ritual.  In  the 
same  year  the  Holy  Office  declared 
that  no  flags  and  banners  should  be 
blessed  except  those  belonging  to  so- 
cieties whose  statutes  were  approved 
by  the  Church  authorities,  which  in 
some  way  depended  on  them,  and 
bore  some  sort  of  religious  and  no 
objectionable  emblem,  while  a  decree 
of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Inqui- 
sition permitted  national  flags  not 
bearing  a  forbidden  emblem  at  funer- 
als, provided  they  were  carried  be- 
hind the  coffin,  but  said  they  were 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  church  unless 
their  exclusion  would  lead  to  serious 
disturbances.  The  only  regulation  of 
the  Code  on  this  matter  is  that  con- 
tained in  this  canon  regarding  funer- 
als:  "  Societies  or  insignia  manifestly 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion  should 
never  be  admitted,"  which,  according 
to  the  index,  applies  also  to  their  ad- 
mission into  the  church. 

In  1924,  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Rites,  at  the  request  of  several  bish- 
ops, issued  the  following  regulation 
governing  the  admission  and  blessing 
of  flags  and  banners: 

"If  the  flags  and  banners  are  not 
those  of  a  society  manifestly  opposed 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  if  the 
statutes  of  these  societies  are  not  con- 
demned by  the  Church,  and  if  the 
flags  or  banners  do  not  bear  any  em- 
blem in  itself  forbidden  or  reprobat- 
ed, they  may  be  admitted  into  the 
church.  And  if  the  blessing  of  these 
flags  or  banners  is  requested  as  a 
mark  of  respect  or  deference  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  blessing  may  be 
given  according  to  the  formula  in  the 


Roman    Ritual."      (Deer.    Auth.,    n. 
4390;  March  26,  1924). 

It  is  cleai",  therefore,  that  instead 
of  the  strict  positive  requirements  de- 
manded in  former  times — that  the 
flag  belong  to  a  society  which  is  in 
some  sense  religious  and  under  eccles- 
iastical direction,  that  it  bear  some 
sort  of  religious  emblem,  and  that  it 
be  blessed — all  that  is  now  required 
is  that  the  society  be  not  manifestly 
opposed  to,  or  condemned  by,  the 
Church,  and  that  the  flag  does  not 
contain  any  emblem  forbidden  by  ec- 
clesiastical law.  Hence,  normally, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  permit- 
ting the  admission  into  the  church  of 
national  flags  or  banners  and  of  the 
majority  of  insignia  of  lay  societies 
and  associations.  The  blessing  of 
flags,  etc.- — though  not  now  required 
as  a  condition  prior  to  their  being  ad- 
mitted to  church — may  be  given,  on 
request,  according  to  the  formula  con- 
tained in  the  Roman  Ritual:  "Bene- 
dictio  Vexilli  Processionalis  cuiusli- 
het  Societatis,"  which  is  one  of  the 
non-reserved   blessings. 


The  letter  which  the  Holy  Father 
lately  sent  to  Cardinal  Gasparri  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  80th  birthday,  be- 
gins with  these  words :  ' '  He  who  lives 
continuously  in  the  midst  of  studies 
and  work  does  not  perceive  when  old 
age  overtakes  him,  just  as  we  see  in 
you,  in  whom,  although  now  eighty 
j^ears  of  age,  neither  strength  nor  vigor 
of  the  spirit  fail."  Pius  XI  likewise 
is  a  man  who  "in  the  midst  of  studies 
and  work  does  not  perceive  when  old 
age  overtakes  him."  Also  in  him 
' '  neither  strength  nor  vigor  of  the  spir- 
it fail"  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  pre- 
serves the  fullness  of  his  vigor  and  his 
faculties  at  75.  Holy  Scripture  says 
the  age  of  a  man  is  70  years  and  if  in 
the  strongest  it  reaches  80,  the  years 
beyond  70  are  years  of  fatigue  and  sor- 
row. Rarely  has  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule  been  so  full  and  brilliant 
as  in  the  life  of  Pius  XI.  Dominus 
conservet  et  vivi fleet  eum! 
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Bringing  Back  Prosperity 

From  Peking,  China,  there  comes  to 
us  a  very  readable  brochure  by  Mr. 
Clarence  LeRoy,  entitled.  Why  Not  a 
Consumers'  Union  f  It  was  written  to 
suggest  a  way  of  restoring  and  sta- 
bilizing nation-wide  prosperity  in  the 
United  States.  In  seven  paragraphs 
the  author  succinctly  states  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  fundamental  cause 
of  our  several  economic  and  indus- 
trial ills.  These  paragraphs  really 
contain  nothing  new  for  anyone  who 
has  followed  the  many  writings  on  the 
prevailing  industrial  and  economic  de- 
pression and  its  accompanying  social 
evils.  However,  Mr.  LeRoy  does  de- 
serve credit  for  stating  his  reasons  in 
an  unusually  clear  and  concise  man- 
ner. One  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the 
widespread  economic  discontent  is  in- 
judicious and  screechy  advertising  of 
articles  non-essential  for  the  leading 
of  a  decent,  rational  life.  He  asks : 
"Will  it  never  dawn  upon  a  gullible 
public,  that  when  as  much  or  more 
money  is  spent  on  advertising  a  com- 
modity as  on  producing  it,  somebody 
is  guilty  of  unpardonable  waste,  and 
that  the  guilty  party  does  not  pay  the 
penalty,  but  is  clever  enough  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  buyer?" 

Moreover,  he  holds  that  "uncon- 
trolled industrial  competition  aimed 
primarily  at  profit-making,  has  been 
principally  accountable  for  all  the  im- 
portant wars  of  modern  times." 

The  consumers'  union,  which  LeRoy 
believes  will  remove  our  industrial 
wrongs,  is  to  be  launched  by  the  four 
following  groups : 

1.  All  the  churches  regardless  of 
creed. 

2.  The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  all  affiliated  Unions. 

3.  All  Co-operative  Societies. 

4.  All  Social  Welfare  Workers. 

But  when  all  is  said,  is  it  not  sig- 
nificant that  practically  all  the  solu- 
tions for  the  healing  of  our  economic 
discontent  and  social  woes  have  been 
foreshadowed  not  only  in  the  much- 
discussed    encyclicals    of    the    present 


Pope  and  of  hisi  predecessor,  but  even 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  earlier 
theologians,  who  constantly  insist  that 
every  man  has  certain  individual,  in- 
alienable rights,  independent  of  the 
concession  of  the  State,  and  that  every 
economic  and  industrial  order,  as  well 
as  those  in  power,  ought  to  help  him 
to  maintain  these  rights. 

Albert  Muntsch,  S.J. 


The  Official  Catholic  Directory 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons,  12  Barclay  Str.,  New 
York  City,  for  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Catholic  Directory  for  1932.  In  spite 
of  the  hard  times,  the  Directory  is 
larger  than  before,  and  its  1653  closely 
packed  pages  constitute  a  most  useful 
reference  work  which  no  clergyman 
and  few  laymen  can  afford  to  ignore. 
In  the  discussion  recently  going  on  in 
the  Catholic  press  concerning  "our 
leakage,"  the  Catholic  Directory  has 
been  critized  because  of  the  alleged 
unreliability  of  its  statistics.  But,  as 
the  Chicago  New  World  observed  in  a 
recent  issue,  "that  the  Directory  con- 
tains errors  of  fact  is  only  to  say  that 
it  is  a  human  document;  that  it  has 
been  done  at  all  is  monumental ;  that 
it  can  be  improved  in  detail  and  that 
it  can  be  corrected  in  particulars,  is 
more  comment  than  criticism.  If  it 
be  realized  that  its  information  must 
be  gathered  indirectly,  one  wonders 
at  its  correctness  and  not  at  its  errors. ' ' 

The  editors  have  sent  forth  the 
statement  that  in  certain  official  quar- 
ters no  new  returns  have  been  made. 
Official  cooperation  can  do  more  to 
make  the  Directory  complete  and  re- 
liable than  criticism  in  the  public 
press.  The  present  notice  is  written 
mainly  with  a  view  to  remind  the  di- 
ocesan chanceries  that  it  depends  on 
their  cooperation  to  make  the  Official 
Catholic  Directory  as  perfect  as  its 
publishers  would  like  it  to  be,  and 
could  make  it,  if  fresh  and  accurate 
official  data  were  promptly  supplied 
from  year  to  year. 
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A  British  Scientist  on  the  Relativity 
Theory 

Mr.  Hugh  W.  Sanford,  in  his  re- 
cently published  two-volume  work, 
Science  and  Faith  (Putnams),  which 
we  find  reviewed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  London  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  combats  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  thousand  pages  the 
doctrine  of  mechanical  and  complete- 
ly reciprocating  conservation  of  en- 
ergy, which  he  holds  to  be  fundamen- 
tally incompatible  with  faith  in  a 
vital  or  transmuting  contact  of  mind 
with  matter.  In  this  connection  he 
makes  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  relativity  theory,  which  has  but 
lately  received  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Public  Orator  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  who  believes  it  lives  and 
moves  in  the  region  of  "the  highest 
philosophy. ' ' 

Restricting  the  concepts  of  time 
and  space  to  the  status  of  intervals 
in  the  stream  of  cosmic  location, 
process,  and  propulsion,  Mr.  Sanford 
regards  Professor  Einstein's  idea  of  a 
curvature  in  space-time  as  unintelli- 
gible, scientifically  as  well  as  meta- 
physically. A  considerable  part  of 
his  work  is  occupied  in  defending  the 
thesis  that  the  theory  of  relativity, 
for  all  its  empirical  success  in  supple- 
menting certain  lacunae  in  Newton's 
scheme,  is  at  equal  disadvantage  with 
the  latter  in  that  it  rests  on  a  basis 
which  physically  and  philosophically 
misinterprets  the  status  and  destiny 
of  matter,  and  in  that  it  follows  the 
fallacious  precedent  whereby  Science 
generalizes  about  cosmic  situations, 
converting  the  ordinary  and  orderly 
sequence  of  "molar"  phenomena  in- 
to eternal  verities,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  infinitely  small  and  only  true 
unit. 

The  Times  critic  comments  on  this 
as  follows:  "At  the  lowest  estimate 
there  is  a  case  here  to  be  rebutted ; 
and  the  point  must  be  emphasized  be- 
cause it  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Sanford 
diverges  .  .  .  from  the  conception  of 
those  who  admit  that  the  behavior  of 
what  we  must   for  want  of   a  better 


term  call  the  molecular  is  curious  and 
aberrant,  but  who  seem  to  incline  to 
the  belief  that  herein  is  revealed  a 
hint  of  some  element  of  sheer  con- 
tingency at  the  very  basis  of  material 
being.  The  fact  suggests  to  Mr.  San- 
ford an  inference  very  different.  It 
is  to  him  a  symbol — invisible,  but  not 
inherently  impenetrable- — of  that  in- 
tervention of  Supreme  Mind  which 
thus  leaves  traces  of  its  power  to  an- 
nul matter  in  the  very  act  of  trans- 
muting it  to  spirit." 


Somewhat  belatedly  our  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  timely  article  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Lucian  Pfleger,  the 
well-known  Alsatian  historian,  in  the 
Hochland.  Dr.  Pfleger  complains  of 
the  deterioration  of  our  religious  lit- 
erature caused  by  certain  lay  biogra- 
phers of  saints.  Many  gifted  literary 
pens  have  been  devoted  of  late  to  psy- 
chological studies  of  men  and  women 
canonized  by  the  Holy  See.  The 
writers  are  often  without  a  definite 
creed  and  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
depicting  the  human  qualities  of  the 
saints,  irrespective  of  the  supernatural 
influence  that  inspired  their  virtues. 
Thus  we  have  Protestants  explaining 
the  character  and  motives  of  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
Sister  Teresa  of  Lisieux.  Dr.  Pfleger 
admits  that  there  may  be  some  gain  to 
the  Church  in  the  awakening  of  atheists 
and  heretics  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Church,  but  he  also  insists  that  there 
is  a  corresponding  danger  in  that 
Catholics  may  be  led  to  appreciate  the 
human  side  of  the  saints  above  the 
spiritual  graces  that  led  them  to  per- 
fection. The  soul  of  a  saint  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
share  his  belief,  and  it  is  not  given  even 
to  the  average  Catholic  layman,  much 
less  to  non-Catholics,  to  describe  its 
manifestations!  adequately  and  in  due 
proportion.  No  laudatory  phrases, 
however  elegantly  put,  can  supply  for 
the  Catholic  viewpoint. 
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The  Collapse  of  Religion  in  Colleges 

Unity  some  time  ago  printed  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  Raymond  H.  Palmer 
reported  that  at  Harvard  University, 
the  long  tradition  of  free  worship,  first 
established  at  this  ancient  institution 
of  learning,  avails  nothing  to  keep  up 
church  attendance  on  the  part  of  either 
faculty  or  students.  Now  the  same 
journal  calls  attention  to  a  paper  in 
the  Harkness  Hoot  telling  of  what  is 
going  on  at  Yale,  where  "voluntary 
chapel"  was  inaugurated  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  a  few  years  ago. 
The  gist  of  the  Hoot's  report  is  that 
religion  has  practically  disappeared 
from  the  life  of  the  Yale  undergrad- 
uate. The  average  daily  attendance  at 
the  morning  chapel,  except  on  the  oc- 
casions when  William  Lyon  Phelps 
preaches,  "is  between  fifteen  and 
twenty,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  ten." 
This  obviously  means  that  at  Yale, 
just  as  at  Harvard,  the  professors  as 
well  as  the  students  are  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  public  religious  worship.  If 
the  Yale  chapel  should  be  closed  al- 
together, says  the  Hoot,  no  one  out- 
side the  small  undergraduate  religious 
organization  would  know  that  anything 
had  happened. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the 
situation,  the  writer,  Selden  Rodman, 
himself  an  undergraduate,  declares 
that  religion,  as  taught  in  the  univer- 
sity courses  and  practiced  at  Battell 
Chapel,  "no  longer  has  anything  to 
offer  to  the  student  body. ' '  As  regards 
cures,  Mr.  Rodman  admits  that  he  can 
offer  "no  immediate  solution,"  though 
the  trend  of  his  mind  is  indicated  by 
his  denunciation  of  Modernism  of  the 
Fosdick  type  and  his  prophecy  of 
movements  towards  Humanism  on  the 
one  hand  and  back  to  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  other.  As  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  such  movement  dur- 
ing the  present  generation,  our  edu- 
cators may  well  ask  themselves  the 
question:  What  does  the  collapse  of 
religion  in  the  colleges  portend  for 
the  fate  of  the  next  generation? 


A  Question  of  Worship 

The  Tidings,  official  publication  of 
the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia (Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  17)  says: 
"It  is  not  so  terribly  long  since  a 
Cardinal  stood  before  the  Pope  and 
told  him  plainly  (and  was  commend- 
ed for  it)  that  there  were  parts  of  the 
Church  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin 
received  the  honor  due  to  her  Divine 
Son.  Bishop  Kelley,  who  conducted 
a  retreat  for  the  priests  of  the  Dio- 
cese last  week,  told  us  that.  We  are 
all  jealous  of  the  honor  of  Our  Lady, 
but  she  was  human,  her  Son  was  di- 
vine. Between  the  two  there  is  an 
infinite  chasm.  We  will  not  find  it 
so  difficult  to  realize  the  truth  of  the 
Cardinal's  words  if  we  remember  the 
altogether  extravagant  honor  that 
w^as  paid,  and  perhaps  is  still  being 
paid,  to  the  Little  Flower  in  some 
places  in  our  own  country.  There  is 
not  a  Catholic  alive  that  does  not  ven- 
erate her,  but  she  herself  would  be 
the  fijst  to  deprecate  some  of  the  wor- 
ship accorded  to  her,  because  there 
were  externals  that  tended  towards 
the  theater  rather  than  towards  the 
altar  of  God." 

"Herr,  clunkel  ist  der  Rede  Sinn!''' 
While  just  objection  may  be  taken  to 
the  theatrical  form  of  veneration 
given  to  St.  Teresa  of  the  Child  Jesus 
in  a  few  churches,  we  seriously  doubt 
whether  that  excess  was  in  any  in- 
stance due  to  a  confusion  of  divine 
worship  with  dulia,  the  form  of  ven- 
eration Catholics  give  to  the  saints 
(the  special  form  given  to  Our  Bless- 
ed Mother  is  known  as  hyperdulia). 
We  should  be  the  last  to  condone  ex- 
travagance in  religious  worship,  but 
we  honestly  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  even  one  Catholic  in  this  country 
who  would  confuse  the  honor  due  to 
God  with  the  veneration  due  to  the 
saints. 


History  proves  that  every  age  pro- 
duced philosophers  without  religion. 
Christ's  death  on  the  cross  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  philosophers  of  all  time. 
— A.F.K. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Divining  Rod 

The  problem  of  the  divining  rod 
was  exhaustively  discussed  at  the 
First  International  Congress  for  Geo- 
physics held  at  Verona,  Italy,  not  long 
ago.  Dr.  J.  Kopp  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting summary  of  the  lectures  and 
discussions  in  the  Vienna  Reichsposi, 
for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Richarz, 
S.V.D.,  of  St.  Mary's  Mission  House, 
Techny,  111.  Fr.  Randolad,  of  Sol- 
othurn,  Switzerland,  spoke  of  the 
damage  to  health  done  by  radiation 
from  subterranean  water  currents. 
His  observations  were  confirmed  by 
Dr.  G.  Gori  and  a  number  of  Swiss 
veterinarians,  who  had  made  observa- 
tions on  rabbits  and  other  animals. 
Dr.  E.  Casu  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  effects  of  the  divining  rod  are  due 
to  an  elementary  automatic  reaction 
which  takes  place  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  brain  and  consequently 
belongs  to  biophysics.  Professor  de 
Vita  regarded  the  phenomena  as  pure- 
ly physical.  Their  reality,  says  Dr. 
Kopp,  can  no  longer  be  questioned  in 
the  light  of  the  demonstration  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Congress  by 
Professor  Dr.  Belluigi  in  the  coal  oil 
fields  of  Malandriano,  by  Engineer 
Streeg  at  Salvomaggiore,  Farnovo, 
Fontevia,  and  Carociaga,  and  the  re- 
sults reported  by  B.  Isi  on  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  and  gas  by  means  of  the 
rod.  Professor  Henry  de  France  gives 
courses  in  the  use  of  the  divining  rod 
which  are  frequented  by  engineers, 
priests,  and  others. 

In  concluding  his  report,  Dr.  Kopp, 
who  is  a  geologist  by  profession  and 
resides  at  Ebikon  near  Lucerne,  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  results  of 
the  Veronese  Congress  will  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  investigation  of  the  di- 
vining rod  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  medicine. 


Fraternizing  With  the  Enemy 

To  the  Editor;— 

Sometimes  your  periodical  has  been 
adversely  criticised  for  presenting 
certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  this  country  in  an  unfavor- 
able or  too  harsh  a  light.  Maybe  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  complaint;  but 
when  one  comes  across  a  case  like  the 
following — a  case  which  called  forth 
no  reprimand,  and  was  passed  over 
merely  as  a  "word  of  friendship",  it 
might  well  seem  difficult  to  use  lan- 
guage strong  enough  for  such  an  oc- 
casion. Names  will  be  omitted,  but 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  you 
have  my  word. 

A  pastor  in  a  prominent  parish  pub- 
lished the  following  in  his  monthly 
parish  paper  concerning  a  preacher 
who  had  been  called  to  another  charge  : 
"Not  as  often  as  we  should  like  to  have 
been,  j^et  of  tener  than  some  know,  have 
we  been  together  in  a  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship and  an  exemplification  of  real 
Christian  brotherhood  ....  We  wish 
him  unbounded  success  in  his  new 
field  of  endeavor."  The  preacher  re- 
ferred to  has  travelled  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  wrote  in  a  letter,  made  public 
by  his  friends,  that  he  had  preached 
on  Easter  Sunday  to  "little  handfuls 
who  were  trying  to  hold  aloft  the  torch 
of  truth  in  this  darkness  of  supersti- 
tion and  sin."  Referring  to  a  travel- 
ing companion,  he  continued :  "  It  is  a 
benediction  to  be  with  him  and  to  hear 
from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  the  bat- 
tle which  Protestantism  is  waging  for 
a  cleaner  land."  Sacerdos 


The  recent  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius 
XI,  "Caritate  Christi  Compulsi/'  can 
be  obtained  in  pamphlet  form  from  The 
Paulist  Press,  401  West  59th  Street, 
New  York  City,  at  5  cents  a  copy  or 
$3.50  per  hundred. 


Margaret  Sanger  is  pleading  for 
license  in  a  land  where  prohibition  is 
law.  But  no  law  can  make  immoral- 
ity legal. — A.F.K. 


If  you  listen  you  will  hear  a  lot  of 
things  coming  in  over  the  radio  that 
are  not  worth  remembering. — A.F.K. 
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For  a  Christian  Social  Reform 

A  subscriber  of  almost  thirty  years  stand- 
ing writes  from  Peru,  111.: 

To  the  Editor:— 

Possibly,  after  all,  our  so-called 
national  prosperity  was  a  fiction. 
When  men  like  your  father,  yourself, 
and  Mr.  F.  P.  Kenkel,  insisted  thirty 
and  more  years  ago  that  there  was  a 
burning  social  question  even  in  this 
apparently  prosperous  country,  they 
were  ridiculed  as  pessimists.  Today 
everyone  can  see  that  we  have  a  social 
question  that  may  end  in  a  tremendous 
upheaval.  Of  recent  years  conditions 
have  been  developing  much  faster  than 
before  in  the  wake  of  what  Msgr.  F. 
L.  Gassier  in  your  magazine  calls 
"that  gigantic  crime  against  human- 
ity," the  World  War,  which  has 
raised  "an  army  of  discontented  men 
that  has  become  the  nightmare  of 
every  government  in  the  world."  If 
we  talve  our  own  army  of  8,000,000  un- 
employed and  multiply  each  by  four 
dependents,  we  have  32,000,000^.  Add- 
ing to  them  about  three-fourths  of 
our  farming  population,  we  have 
nearly  half  of  the  entire  population 
of  this  country  on  the  verge  of  actual 
want,  with  all  that  such  a  condition 
implies  to  our  institutions,  some  of 
them  bad,  others  dear  and  sacred.  To 
paraphrase  a  famous  utterance  of 
Lincoln:  No  civilization  can  long  en- 
dure where  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  are  poor  and  a  minority  is  im- 
mensely rich.  There  can  be  no  real 
enduring  prosperity  for  any  nation 
unless  and  until  the  900,000,000  poor 
people  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
elsewhere  get  at  least  a  living  wage, 
"sufficient  to  provide  every  family 
with  a  minimum  of  decent  comfort," 
to  quote  Leo  XIII.  One  needs  only 
to  read  our  farm  papers  to  observe 
that  the  great  mass  of  American 
farmers  are  not  at  all  worried  over 
the  prospect  that  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem may  be  abolished;  but  rather  feel 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  would 
be  benefitted  by  such  an  eventuality. 
As  the  farming  population  has  been 
the  main  stay  of  the  ruling    (Repub- 


lican) party,  this  state  of  mind  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  new  order  in 
the  making.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  like  many  other  reform  move- 
ments— good  in  its  conception  and  in- 
ception, but  evil  in  its  development, 
as,  for  instance,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789  and  the  recent  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  in  Russia,  which  de- 
veloped into  the  Bolshevist  reign  of 
terror. 

Yours  for  a  Christian  social  reform, 
Charles  Schweikert 


Nationalism — A  Curse  or  a  Blessing? 

Professor  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes' 
Essays  on  Nationalism  (Macmillan) 
are  inspired  by  good  common  sense 
and  therefore  well  worth  reading.  He 
begins  by  analyzing  the  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
national  ideas.  Little  importance  is 
attached  to  the  concept  of  natural 
frontiers  and  the  idea  of  racial  purity 
is  dismissed  as  mythical.  On  the  other 
hand,  Prof.  Hayes  appreciates  the 
role  of  language  and  the  value  of  a 
common  tradition,  and  has  a  histo- 
rian's eye  for  the  influence  of  religious 
and  political  institutions  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  These  are  the  ele- 
ments of  nationality.  Adding  patri- 
otic feeling,  we  have  nationalism.  The 
addition  is  attributed  to  the  combined 
effects  of  the  political  revolution  in 
France,  the  industrial  upheaval  in 
Britain,  and  the  romantic  movement, 
which  last,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is 
the  parent  of  modern  nationalist  prop- 
aganda. 

In  the  later  19th  century  two  in- 
fluences not  realized  in  1848  became 
omnipotent,  the  one  exercised  by  the 
national  army,  the  other  by  the  pop- 
ular press.  The  schools  intensified 
their  work,  with  the  result  that  nation- 
alist feeling  took  over  the  emotional 
quality  which  once  belonged  to  sec- 
tarianism. Its  effects,  which  are  es- 
pecially conspicuous  in  America  (Prof. 
Hayes  cites  a  ritual  of  flag  worship 
as  practised  in  a  modernist  church) 
are  discussed  in  a  chapter  of  fine  irony, 
from  which  we  will  quote  a  passage: 
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''In  America  the  canon  of  national 
holy  scripture  certainly  includes  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  Lin- 
coln 's  addresses,  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  canon  is  not  yet  definitive.  There 
is  even  now  an  intense  rivalry  between 
two  theological  schools,  that  which  sup- 
ports the  authenticity  of  the  gospel 
according  to  Theodore  Koosevelt  and 
that  which  attributes  inspiration  to  the 
epistles  of  Woodrow  Wilson." 

In  the  same  spirit  Professor  Hayes 
deals  severely  with  the  current  jour- 
nalistic buncombe  about  national  in- 
terests, national  rights,  and  national 
honor,  and  bluntly  declares  that,  under 
its  influence,  wars  of  "self-determina- 
tion" have  become  wars  of  conquest 
and  have  bred  the  intolerance  into 
which  modern  popular  thought  so 
readily  lapses. 

A  final  chapter  asks  whether  nation- 
alism, as  we  know  it,  is  a  curse  or  a 
blessing.  As  a  creed  it  is  declared  a 
curse,  promoting  narrowness  of  spirit, 
putting  a  premium  on  uniformity,  re- 
ducing the  masses  to  thoughtless  do- 
cility, and  ingeminating  war.  As  a 
process,  however,  it  does  not  admit  of 
any  final  judgment  because  it  is  still 
in  fieri;  and  on  the  whole  Professor 
Hayes  is  inclined  to  accept  the  nation- 
al state  as  inevitable  and  to  hope  that 
its  evil  reactions  will  be  countered  by  a 
more  objective  system  of  education  and 
by  the  growing  influence  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


Every  new  automobile  is  an  invita- 
tion for  someone  to  wreck  it  by  foolish 
driving. — x\.F.K. 


After   teaching    the    Indian   all    we 
know,  we  still  lack  his  childlike  faith. 

— A.F.K. 


A  chiropractor  gets  so  much  a  word 
for  being  a  spinal  columnist. — A.F.K. 


Youth  has  enthusiasm,  but  no  ex- 
perience ;  age  has  experience  and  too 
often  regret. — A.F.K. 


Pope  Pius  XI  in  his  latest  encyclical 
refers  to  "those  very  few  who  with 
their  speculations  are  in  great  part  the 
cause  of  so  much  woe."  Unfortunate- 
ly there  are  some  Catholics  among  these 
exploiters  of  the  people.  The  EcJio  re- 
fers to  the  disclosures  lately  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  investigating 
stock  market  manipulations  and  com- 
ments as  follows :  "  It  transpires  that 
John  J.  Raskob,  frequently  referred  to 
as  a  prominent  Catholic  layman,  has 
been  a  speculator  of  no  small  calibre. 
It  was  disclosed  that  his  personal  prof- 
its from  the  notorious  Radio  pool  in 
March,  1929,  amounted  to  $291,710  and 
that  the  speculative  operation  lasted 
only  a  week  ....  Senator  Glass  com- 
pared the  performance  with  a  gam- 
bler 's  playing  with  a  card  up  his  sleeve, 
and  no  one  has  yet  contradicted  him. 
When  we  boast  of  the  great  potential 
efficacy  of  Catholic  teachings  in  pro- 
moting social  justice,  we  do  not  always 
take  into  account  the  fact  that,  far 
from  being  accepted  by  the  world  at 
large,  those  teachings  and  their  impli- 
cations do  not  seem  to  have  influenced 
the  practical  conduct  of  outstanding 
men  of  wealth  even  within  the  Catholic 
fold."  

A  ballyhoo  press  yelling  its  lungs 
out,  and  a  trained  sales  force  pushing 
goods  that  were  surplus,  in  manufac- 
ture, in  sale,  and  in  consumption,  over 
all  reasonable  requirements,  filled  the 
country  with  a  fictitious  prosperity; 
where  one  factory  was  needed,  it  was 
extended  to  ten,  nine  of  which  were 
not  needed ;  with  shops  piled  up  with 
goods  not  needed  in  stock,  and  homes 
with  chattels  for  which  were  pledged 
wages  and  salaries  which,  as  things 
have  turned  out,  have  not  yet  been 
earned,  and  may  not  be  earned  in  time 
to  pay  for  those  extravagant  purchas- 
es, we  were  told  that  we  were  all 
getting  stout  and  hearty,  financially, 
when,  in  fact,  we  were  only  growhig 
goitres  on  our  jaws  and  bunions  on 
our  feet.— The   Casket. 
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Belgian  Catholics,  according  to  the 
Ave  Maria,  have  seventeen  dailies 
printed  in  French  and  twelve  in  Flem- 
ish. "This,"  says  our  confrere,  "is 
interesting  and  surprising,  we  had  al- 
most said  amazing.  The  subject  of  a 
Catholic  daily  in  the  United  States 
has  been  argued  back  and  forth  since 
most  of  us  can  remember,  and  the 
Catholic  daily  is  yet  to  appear.  There 
is  indeed  a  Catholic  daily  in  English 
in  this  country,  but  hardly  is  it  the 
type  of  daily  aimed  at  in  the  discus- 
sion. Nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  outline 
this  type  for  our  readers,  because  not 
all  are  agreed  on  even  its  more  essen- 
tial purposes.  There  is  no  immediate 
hurry  for  the  outline,  because  the 
Catholic  daily  seems  very  remote  and 
uncertain.  Since  many  of  our  Cath- 
olics read  secular  rather  than  religious 
magazines,  it  is  doubtful  for  the  same 
reason  if  they  would  support  a  Catholic 
daily  in  preference  to,  or  even  in  ad- 
dition to  their  metropolitan  paper." 
Unfortunately,  this  latter  remark  is 
but  too  true,  and  the  discerning  editor 
of  the  Ave  Maria  voices  the  lament  of 
many  who  see  the  irreparable  damage 
that  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  the 
U.  S.  because  we  lack  a  strong  and 
virile  Catholic  daily  press  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 


A  ten  percent  reduction  in  salaries 
has  been  initiated  by  the  newspapers 
owned  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  (Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  and  Evening 
Ledger,  and  New  York  Evening  Post), 
and  a  similar  reduction  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  New  York  Times.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Curtis  (who  also  publishes 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  and  the  Country  Gentle- 
man) this  regrettable  necessity  may  be 
explained- — in  fact,  it  has  been  ex- 
plained. Writing  from  aboard  Mr. 
Curtis 's  magnificent  yacht,  Lyndonia, 
at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Arthur  Brisbane 
recently  reported  that  Mr.  Curtis 's  net 
profits  fell  from  $20,000,000  in  1930 
to  $8,000,000  in  1931,  "By  making 
this  cut  in  salaries,"  says  a  sarcastic 
writer  in  the  Nation  (No.  3488),  "Mr. 


Curtis  will  be  able  to  keep  the  Lyndonia 
in  commission.  When  the  excellent 
reporters  in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Evening  Post  and  Public  Ledger 
sit  in  their  office  on  the  twelfth  floor  of 
the  [N.  Y.]  Press  Club  Building  and 
watch  the  Lyndonia  steam  gallantly  in- 
to harbor,  bearing  its  venerable  owner 
to  a  dinner  engagement  at  the  White 
House — as  it  does  once  a  year — they 
certainly  must  thrill  to  think  of  what 
their  contributions  meant.  In  the  case 
of  the  Times,  alas,  no  such  comforting 
explanation  is  available.  Its  owners 
are  filthy  with  cash,  and  have  been  for 
j^ears. ' ' 


The  Catholic  Daily  Tribune,  which 
is  holding  its  own  valiantly  in  these 
hard  times,  warns  its  readers  against 
a  new  secret  society  called  "Bsskaye, 
Inc.,"  which  is  making  propaganda 
among  the  farmers.  This  organization 
was  founded  by  Edward  Young  Clarke, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  former  "Imperial 
Kleagle"  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The 
initiation  fees  run  from  $10  to  $25, 
and  the  third-class  or  associate  mem- 
bers pay  no  dues,  but  must  promise  to 
support  Clarke's  political  policies. 
"This,"  comments  our  contemporary^ 
"is  the  Klan  way  of  'restoring  pros- 
perity', exterminating  atheism,  and 
making  the  nation  'church-conscious'," 
"Esskaye"  already  claims  to  have 
75,000  members  in  thirty-eight  States 
and  is  making  preparations  for  a  big 
' '  drive. ' '  Half  a  floor  of  a  building  on 
North  La  Salle  Street  in  Chicago  has 
been  rented  as  headquarters  and  a  doz- 
en rooms  have  been  equipped  with  ex- 
pensive furniture  and  a  staff  of  fifty 
clerks,  lecturers,  and  promoters,  aill 
"dedicated  to  the  task  of  signing  up 
15  million  members," 


Goethe's  generous  appreciation  of 
foreign  poetry  may  be  seen  in  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  MacPherson  's  Eng- 
lish Ossian  in  "The  Sorrows  of  Werth- 
er."  A  few  years  ago  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment announced  what  he  took  to  be  a 
notable    discovery.      The    last    words 
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from  Ossian  which  Werther  reads  to 
Lotte — the  words  which  overcome  the 
reader  when  he  feels  their  full  force — 
were  not  found  in  MacPherson's  Eng- 
lish Ossian.  From  this,  the  critic  con- 
cluded that  this  bit  of  Ossian  must 
have  been  composed  by  Goethe  him- 
self. But  the  critic  had  mistaken  the 
facts.  As  Fr.  W.  H.  Kent  points  out 
in  the  TaUet  (No.  4,794),  the  words 
which  moved  Werther  so  muoli  are 
really  found  in  Ossian;  but  they  are 
in  the  poem  called  "Berrathon,"  and 
not,  like  the  other  passages,  in  the 
Songs  of  Selma. 


The  lust  for  money  is  not  a  new 
thing,  but  it  is  making  many  new  con- 
verts amongst  the  masses,  who  were 
formerly  more  or  less  indifferent  to  it. 
Education  is  coming  to  be  valued 
mainly  for  its  money-making  possibil- 
ities. The  Church  is  challenged — even 
by  some  misguided  Catholics — that  if 
she  expects  her  children  to  remain 
faithful  to  her,  she  must  show  them 
how  to  get  more  money.  Catholic  ed- 
ucators are  asked  to  put  the  young  at 
once  on  the  way  to  big  incomes  or  else 
let  them  take  their  chances  with  Prot- 
estants or  atheists  as  their  teachers. 
This  movement  to  give  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  God's  will,  of  course, 
have  a  terrible  reaction,  but  meanwhile 
it  is  progressing  and  finds  the  eager 
support  of  many  Catholics.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  "restore  all  things  in 
Christ ; "  in  fact,  it  leaves  Christ  out 
of  the  reckoning  altogether,  and  most 
people  today  have  only  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  religion  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  how  much  money  a 
man  may  be  permitted  to  get. 


The  Independent  Order  of  the  Rech- 
abites,  to  which  we  have  devoted  a 
half-page  entry  in  our  Dictionary  of 
Secret  and  Other  Societies  (St.  Louis, 
Herder,  1924,  p.  193),  according  to  B. 
M.  Holt,  in  the  Christian  Cynosure 
(Vol.  LXII,  6),  uses  a  secret  religious 
ritual,  in  which,  however,  the  name  of 
Christ  is  not  mentioned,  because,  we 
are  told,  "the  object  of  the  Order  is 


not  to  redeem  man  from  sin,  but  from 
the  curse  of  drink."  Each  lodge  has 
an  altar,  and  all  new  members  must  be 
initiated  before  that  altar  and  the  Holy 
Bible.  Only  ' '  persons  of  the  white  race 
who  believe  in  the  existence  and  om- 
nipotence of  God"  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. The  emblem  of  the  Rechabites 
is  an  all-seeing  eye  with  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  two  pillars  and  a  mosaic  floor — 
all  of  Masonic  origin. 


Orazio  Premoli's  Contemporary 
Church  History  in  its  English  trans- 
lation is  severely  critized  by  the  Bom- 
bay Examiner,  which  says  among  other 
things  (Vol.  83,  No.  12)  :  "There  is  (p. 
190-193)  a  long  account  of  the  German 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  in  1914, 
followed  by  a  description  of  Germany 's 
brutality  and  Belgium's  martyrdom. 
It  is  also  mentioned  how,  on  April  22, 
1915,  the  Germans  for  the  first  time 
made  use  of  poison  gas.  A  new  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  of  humanity  was 
committed  by  the  Germans  in  deport- 
ing thousands  of  Belgians  into  Ger- 
many, to  use  them  in  forced  labor  to 
replace  men  sent  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  army  fighting  in  Belgium.  Ger- 
many attempted  to  cause  disunion  be- 
tween the  Flemings  and  Walloons,  etc. 
....  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
author's  intention  in  thus  venting  his 
political  opinions,  such  views  are  al- 
together out  of  place  in  a  contempo- 
rary Church  history.  Furthermore 
....  the  author  has  attempted  the 
impossible.  To  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  ecclesiastical  conditions 
of  70  different  countries  is  not  a  one- 
man  's  job.  Even  the  59  books  and  the 
43  periodicals  mentioned  among  the 
books  consulted  do  not  make  it  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  carry  out  such  a 
gigantic  task.  The  result  of  Fr.  Pre- 
moli's Icarian  flight  is  that  he  presents 
us  with  a  superficial  bird's  eye  view. 
In  many  cases  his  information  is  not 
only  jejune,  but  misleading." 


An  "Our  Father"  is  worth  as  much 
now  as  it  ever  was.  Can  you  say  that 
of  temporalities  ? — A.F.K, 
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Current  Literature 

— Fasciculus  XXX  of  the  Florile- 
gium  Patristicum,  edited  by  B.  Geyer 
and  J.  Zellinger  and  published  by  Peter 
Hanstein  (Bonn),  is  the  penultimate 
of  a  series  that  has  proven  of  inestim- 
able value  to  theological  students.  This 
compilation  of  ancient  and  medieval 
authors  deserves  a  wide  acceptance  and 
use  in  this  country.  The  present  fas- 
cicle contains  the  following  mono- 
graphs :  Materia  sen  subjectum  theo- 
logiae ;  Ortus  theologiae ;  Modus  pro- 
cedendi  in  theologia ;  Finis  theologiae ; 
Theologia  una  scientia ;  De  relatione 
philosophiae  ad  theologiam;  Dispositio 
ad  studium  theologiae. 

— Charismen  priest  erlicher  Gesin- 
nung  und  Arheit  is  the  title  of  a  vol- 
ume of  "Skizzen  und  Winke  fiir  Tage 
der  Recollectio"  (sketches  and  hints 
for  meditation)  which  originated  in 
conferences  given  to  his  ordinandi  by 
the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Breslau, 
Dr.  Adolf  Bertram.  Scarcely  a  prob- 
lem of  modern  sacerdotal  life  that  is 
not  dealt  with,  or  at  least  touched  upon, 
in  this  neatlj^  printed  and  beautifully 
bound  volume.  The  author  is  a  true 
priest,  and  the  practical  advice  he  here 
imparts  to  his  fellow-priests  betrays 
profound  wisdom  and  ripe  experience. 
(Herder.) 

— Father  Michael  Kenny 's  handsome 
volume  on  the  history  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  1830  to  1930,^  entitled  Catholic 
Cidture  in  Alahama,  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  books  by  a  Catholic  in  re- 
cent times.  With  the  author  we  live 
again  those  early  days  of  struggle  and 
high  resolve  when  men  steeled  with  the 
faith  that  has  brought  forth  confessors 
and  martyrs  for  Christ's  love,  gladly 
gave  their  best  for  the  spread  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  souls  of  men. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  section  treats  of  the  historic 
background;  the  second  of  the  found- 
ing and  the  founders ;  and  the  third  of 
the  Jesuit  regime,  1847  to  1930.  It  is 
an  engrossing  book,  and  will  prove  in- 
teresting not  only  to  the  student  of 
Catholic  American  history,  but  also  to 


the  general  reader.  An  enthusiastic 
foreword  is  contributed  by  Dr.  James 
J.  Walsh,  (The  America  Press.) 
— C.J.Q. 

— Paldstina,  Die  Landschaft  in  Kar- 
ten  und  Bildern,  by  Dr.  Robert  Koep- 
pel,  S.  J.  (H.  Laupp'sche  Buchhand- 
lung;  Tubingen)  is  a  small  volume  in 
which  there  is  condensed  an  amazing 
amount  of  valuable  information  on 
Palestine.  It  is  a  book  worthy  of  the 
earnest  perusal  of  everyone  who  is  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  homeland  of 
the  Saviour.  The  theologian  and  the 
scientist,  whether  geographer,  geolo- 
gist, botanist,  zoologist,  and  every  lover 
of  nature  will  find  abundant  matter  to 
interest  him  here.  Among  the  34  maps 
and  charts  there  are  many  new  ones  on 
prehistory,  cultural  districts,  hydrog- 
raphy, forests  of  the  past,  mountain 
structure,  morphology,  while  the  150 
photographs  of  natural  scenery,  many 
of  which  were  talten  from  airplanes, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  with  re- 
gard to  beauty,  clearness,  scope  and 
wealth  of  detail.  The  low  price  of  the 
splendid  work  facilitates  its  introduc- 
tion into  all  schools  where  Bible  His- 
tory and  exegesis  are  taught.  The 
(German)  text  occupies  only  a  small 
part  of  the  book  and  is  easily  under- 
stood. 

—Father  Marion  Habig,  O.F.M.,  has 
published  in  book  form  under  the 
simple  title,  Maggie,  the  life  story  of 
Margaret  Lekeux,  adapted  from  a 
biography  by  her  brother,  Father  Mar- 
tial, O.F.M.  It  is  an  edifying  account 
of  a  young  Belgian  girl  (she  was  only 
twenty-three  Avhen  she  died)  who  won 
remarkable  success  as  a  school  teacher, 
choir  director,  social  worker,  war  nurse 
and  lay  apostle.  She  died  in  Liege, 
in  March,  1916.  Though  short,  her 
life  was  filled  with  good  and  virtuous 
deeds,  and  her  memory  is  held  in  ben- 
ediction in  the  land  of  her  birth.  The 
little  book,  attractively  bound  and 
carrying  a  picture  of  "Maggie"  (by 
this  name  she  was  known  to  everyone) 
teaches  a  practical  and  noble  lesson 
in  this  materialistic  age  of  ours,  and 
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should  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
Catholics.  The  story  of  Maggie's  life 
was  first  published  in  French.  The 
German  edition  passed  through  eight 
printings  during  the  first  ten  months. 
(Franciscan  Press,  Chicago,  111.)  — 
C.J.Q. 

—That  Fr.  Frederick  M.  Lynk, 
S.V.D.,  the  genial  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Family,  was  well  advised  in  is- 
suing his  travelogues  on  The  Home- 
land of  the  Saviour,  which  appeared 
serially  in  that  popular  magazine  last 
year,  in  the  more  permanent  form  of 
a  book,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
book  went  into  a  second  edition  before 
we  had  a  chance  to  print  a  notice  of 
the  first.  These  personal  memoirs  of  a 
recent  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  make  ab- 
sorbing fireside  reading  and  are  not 
only  interesting,  but  also  highly  in- 
structive. They  show  that  reverence 
can  be  very  effectively  combined  with 
a  vivid  style  and  a  modern  point  of 
view.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed 
on  highly  calendered  paper  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  throughout.  The 
fine  frontispiece  on  the  cover  is  by 
Lawrence  Flammang.  The  price  is 
unbelievably  low  for  such  a  fine  pro- 
duction of  the  bookmaker's  art.  (The 
Mission  Press,   Tecliny,   111.) 

— The  Christian  Social  Manifesto: 
An  Interpretative  Study  of  the  En- 
cyclicals Rerum  Novarum  and  Quad- 
ragesimo  Anno  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  and 
Pope  Pius  XI.  By  Joseph  Husslein, 
S.J.,  Ph.D.,  (Bruce  Publ.  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, xvii  &  323  pp.)  It  was  well  to 
crystalize  the  favorable  opinions  that 
have  been  passed  on  the  two  well- 
known  encyclicals,  ' '  Rerum  Novarum ' ' 
and  "  Quadragesimo  Anno."  Fr. 
Husslein  has  done  this  in  the  volume 
before  us,  and  adds  lucid  comment  of 
his  own,  the  fruits  of  long  and  de- 
voted study  of  these  two  papal  pro- 
nouncements on  social  and  economic 
reform.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
writing  and  lecturing  on  social  and 
industrial  questions,  always  seeking  a 
solution  and  a  way  out  of  the  maze  of 
conflicting   opinions   in  the   principles 
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by  Teacher  and  Organist  with  ripe  ex- 
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in  a  country  parish  with  parochial 
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MISSION  KIT 

TO  A  NEEDY  MISSIONARY 

and    by    so    doing- 

YOU  WILL  PROMOTE  ALL  THE 
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WORKS  OF  MERCY 

These  Medical  Mission  Kits  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Catholic  Medical  Mission 
Board,  8  and  10  West  17th  Street,  New 
York  City.  A  complete  kit,  containing 
the  most  useful  medicines,  instruments, 
dressing's,  bandages,  etc.,  and  enough  of 
most  of  the  medicines  to  refill  the  kit  ten 
times,  will  be  sent  to  a  missionary  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  donation  of  $25.  If  an  individual 
were  to  purchase  the  contents  of  this  kit, 
he  would  have  to  pay  about  five  times 
this  amount.  The  Catholic  Medical  Mis- 
sion Board  contributes  the  labor  and  care 
required  to  assemble  and  ship  the  kit. 
The  missionaries  all  over  the  world, 
especially  in  the  fields  afar,  are  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praise  of  this  kit,  which 
they  declare  to  be  ideal  for  the  mis- 
sionary's  medical   needs. 

Send  ynur  contribution  to  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward F.  Garesche,  S.J.,  Director,  Catholic 
Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc.,  8  and  10 
West    17th    Street,    New   York    City,    N.    Y. 


That  which  is  to  engage  our  atten- 
tion for  all  eternity  should  be  of  some 
concern  to  ns  here  on  earth. — A.P.K. 
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so  clearly  laid  down  by  the  two  pon- 
tiffs. Fr.  Husslein's  analysis  will  be 
useful  both  for  the  private  study  of 
these  two  documents,  and  for  use  in 
the  classroom.  In  fact,  he  has  adopted 
it  as  his  text  in  a  course  which  he  is 
now  giving  in  social  economics.  Two 
chapters  that  seem  to  the  present  re- 
viewer especially  noteworthy  are  that 
on  "The  Doctrine  of  Liberalism"  and 
that  on  "The  Laissez  Faire  Theory 
and  the  Church."  References  to  the 
pertinent  sections  of  both  encyclicals 
are  given  at  the  head  of  each  chapter, 
and  the  two  documents  are  quoted  in 
full  in  the  appendix,  each  one  divided 
into  paragraphs  with  appropriate 
headings. 

—Whence  the  "Black  Irish"  of 
Jamaica:  A  West  Indian  Study,  by 
Joseph  J.  Williams,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Litt. 
D.,  (New  York:  Lincoln  MacVeagh, 
the  Dial  Press)  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  first,  "From  Ireland," 
presenting  a  well-documented  account 
of  Cromwellian  tyranny  towards  Irish 
Catholics  in  the  17th  century.  The 
Lord  Protector  of  England  served  the 
interests  of  colonials  in  the  Britilsh 
West  Indies  and  vented  his  hatred 
against  "Popery"  by  deporting  thou- 
sands of  Irish  Catholics  to  the  islands. 
The  second  section,  entitled  "Through 
Barbados,"  continues  the  record  of 
English  brutality  toward  the  expa- 
triated Irish  in  Barbados,  one  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  near  the 
Windward  group.  Even  Negro  slaves 
found  life  in  that  place  a  tyranny. 
"What  must  have  been  the  mortality 
among  the  white  indentured  servants 
who  were  frequently  of  gentle  origin 
and  whose  lot  in  bondage  was  far  more 
arduous  and  exhausting  than  that  of 
the  Negro  slaves?"  The  Irish  who 
went  from  Barbados  to  Jamaica  fared 
no  better  in  their  new  home.  Cath- 
olicity was  suppressed,  and  priests  had 
to  seek  safety  in  hiding.  Bills  were 
passed  excluding  Catholics  from  hold- 
ing office.  Father  Williams  has  given 
us  interesting  glimpses  of  fierce  repri- 
sals against  Irish  Catholics  in  Crom- 
wellian   days.     He    should,    however, 


A  priest,  at  present  in  charge  of  a 
congregation,  wishes  to  give  his  service 
to  tlie  poor,  friendless,  homeless,  as 
chaplain  of  a  charitable  institution.  He 
wants  no  salary,  but  desires  to  do  good 
for  the  sake  of  the  good.  In  addition, 
he  is  willing  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for 
board  and  two  rooms.  Orphanage  or  poor 
boys'  home  preferred.  Inquire  imder 
N.  B.  v.,  care  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
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have  made  it  more  clear  that  there  has 
not  been  any  considerable  race  mix- 
ture of  Irish  and  Negro  in  Jamaica  and 
that  the  latter  probably  assumed  Irish 
names  through  constant  association 
with  the  white  sharers  of  their  drud- 
gery and  serfdom. — A.M. 

— The  Shadoiv  of  the  Pope,  by 
Michael  Williams,  editor  of  the  Com- 
momveal,  is  an  exposure  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  feeling  in  America.  It  is  a 
serious  and  impartial  study  of  big- 
otry from  the  time  of  the  first  Puritan 
settlements  up  to  the  disgraceful  out- 
break in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1928..  The  major  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  mainly  to  this  outbreak.  De- 
scribing first  the  ideals  of  religious  lib- 
erty held  by  the  early  colonists,  the 
author  discusses  the  first  manifesta- 
tions of  the  anti-Catholic  movement, 
and  then  treats  extensively  the  North 
American  and  Knownothing  parties, 
the  A.  P.  A.,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
similar  organi-ations,  using  them  as  a 
background  for  an  understanding  of 
the  contemporary  situation.  The  last 
half,  dealing  Avith  the  1928  campaign, 
is  based  upon  an  enormous  mass  of 
documents  collected  by  the  author  dur- 
ing this  oubreak  of  religious  fanati- 
cism. The  volume  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  cartoons,  notices,  etc.,  used 
by  those  who  helped  to  spread  reli- 
gious intolerance  here  in  America.  Mr. 
Williams  writes  as  a  firm  believer  in 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and 
as  one  equally  firm  in  his  conviction 
that,  in  spite  of  the  1928  outbreak,  the 
traditional  American  principles  are 
still  predominant.  His  aim  is  not  to 
denounce  one  group  or  defend  another, 
but  to  evaluate  a  phenomenon  which 
the  majority  of  intelligent  people,  re- 
gardless of  faith,  regard  as  hostile  to 
American  institutions  and  ideals,  and 
which  may  recur  at  any  time.  The 
book  demands  the  serious  attention  of 
all  fair-minded  men  and  women  who 
are  concerned  with  the  progress  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  these  United  States. 
(  Whittlesev  House  :  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.)— C.J.Q. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


Those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  know 
German  are  missing  a  good  thing,  but  in  their 
large-heartedness  they  will  not  begrudge  the 
pleasure  which  those  who  do  know  Gei'nian 
will  experience  on  reading  the  following  lines 
written  in  ' '  German-American ' '  by  Helen 
Mayer  Bogner  in  imitation  of  Goethe 's  ' '  Erl- 
konig. ' '  The  lines  appeared  originally  in  the 
Neubraunfelser  Zeitung,  of  Neu  Braunfels, 
Tex. 

Wer  drived  denn  so  spat  durch  die  Naeht  wie 

a  Blitz? 
Das  ist  der  Pa  und  sein  kleiner  Fritz. 
Die  Eoad  ist  bumpy,  voU  mud  and  sand — 
Die  Car  ist  alt  und  second  hand. 

' '  Mein    Sohn,    vas    heidst    du    so    bang    dein 

Gesicht?" 
' '  Siehst,     Vater,     du     die     Train-Track     dort 

nicht, 
Und  um  die  Curve  da  raced  a  Train !  "   .  .  . 
Die  Engine  choked  und  die  Car  bleibt  steh  'n. 
' '  Ach,  lieber  Fritz,  das  ist  all  right — 
Wir  puslien  die  Car  auf  die  andere  Seit '. ' ' 
Der  Papa  schiebt,  und  der  Fritz  der  steered ; 
Da  ist  denn  audi  weiter  nix  passiert. 

' '  Acli    Daddy,    mein    Daddy,    und    horst    du 

nicht, 
Der  Cj'linder  rattled  und  die  Axel  bricht. ' ' 
' '  Sei  ruhig,  bleib  ruhig,  mein  Kind, 
Das  Windshield  is  busted,   da  blast  rein   der 

Wind. 
Don 't  worry  now,   gleich  siiid  wir  z  'Haus, 
Und  strecken  uns  auf  deni  Sofa  aus. 
Nu  Fritz,  sei  a  Sport — ich  bet   dieh  a  Dime, 
In   twenty-five  minutes  sind  wir  daheini !  ' ' 

"Ach    Papa,    ach    Papa,    ach    guk    mahl    den 

Steam, 
TTnd  unten  lauft  raus  das  Gasoline. 
Was  knocked  denn  da  ?  Ich  glaub '  am  End 
Die  Bearings  die  sind  ausgebrennt. " 
' '  Ach     Fritz,     du     maclist     inich     schrecklich 

nervos, 
Und  bist  du  nicht  still,  so  werde  icli  bos. ' ' 
"Mein    Vater,    mein    Vater — ach,    stopp    die 

Machin  ..." 
Ein  Puncture  .  .  .  ein  Kracli   .  .  .  und  das  Pad 

ist  liin. 

Dem  Vater  grausets,   er  macht  was  er  kann, 
Und  Inch  by  Inch  sie  ratteln  on ; 
Erreichen  den  Hof  mit  Miihe  und  Not, 
Da  pufft   das   Flivver — die  Engine  war  tot. 


Yet  things  can  always  be  worse.  Some 
time  ago  after  a  celebrated  Vicar  General 's 
name  the  diocesan  paper  carried  N.  G.  in- 
stead of  V.  G. — BrooUyn  Tablet. 

British  Guide  (showing  places  of  interest) 
— "It  was  in  this  room  that  Lord  Wellington 
received  his  first   commission !  ' ' 

American  Tourist  (suddenly  interested)  : 
' '  HoAv  much  was  it  ?  " 


"First  sortie  against  the  Accuser,  who  is 
god  of  this  world." 
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The  Black  Mass  and  Devil  Worship 


The  Revue  Internationa' e  des  Socie- 
tes  Secretes  (Occultist  section)  for  May 
1,  1932,  quotes  from  an  account  given 
by  Pierre  van  Paassoi,  originally 
printed  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  one 
day  last  April,  of  a  "  Black  Mass ' '  cer- 
emony which  he  witnessed  in  a  temple 
in  the  Rue  de  Parnasse,  Paris,  not  long 
before. 

There  are,  he  says,  eleven  such  tem- 
ples, and,  it  is  estimated,  about  10,000 
worshippers  of  the  devil  in  Paris.  The 
Thursday  midnight  ceremonies  can  be 
attended  by  invitation,  but  all  are 
closely  scrutinized  before  entering. 
These  worshippers  of  the  devil  are  in 
communion  with  a  sect  still  existing  in 
the  Syrian  desert  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bagdad,  whose  followers  worshi]i 
"Shaitan,"  which  name  must  never  be 
spoken.  There  have  been  complaints, 
but,  under  the  "liberty  of  worship" 
decree,  this  cidt  is  allowed  by  the 
French  government  on  condition  that 
no  open  propaganda  is  carried  on. 

Pierre  van  Paassen  writes  that  more 
than  500  persons  wtn'e  present  at  the 
Paris  ceremonies  whieli  he  describes. 
The  temple  was  draped  in  l)lack  and 
the  altar  covered  with  a  black  cloth 
with  silver  fringe  and  a  silver  S.  (Sa- 
tan) on  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  a  great  silver  crucifix,  head 
downwards.  A  chandelier  of  gilded 
crystal,  having  eleven  electric  lamps, 
replaced  the  sacred  lamp  of  .(Christian 
churches.  (Eleven  is  the  cabalistic  nnm- 
l)er  of  And — the  magical  force  or  astral 
light).  An  organ  ])layed  Gounod's 
"^liserere." 

A\  eight  the  ]>riestess,  in  wine-col- 
ored robe,  and  twelve  women  assistants 
in  vivid  red,  entered.  Kneeling,  she 
intoned  a  hymn,  accompanied  by  a 
choir  of  men,  and  resi)onses  were  made. 
Relieved   of   her   dark   robe,   revealing 


one  of  transparent  lace,  she  began  the 
office  of  the  Black  Mass.  Wine  was 
poured  into  a  golden  chalice  and  mys- 
tic formulas  were  pronounced  over  it. 
Then  she  demanded  "Satan,  Lord  of 
the  World  and  the  Universe,  to  come 
and  establish  his  kingdom,  to  overthrow 
the  thrones  of  the  usurping  gods,  and 
bring  upon  earth  an  era  of  happiness 
and  jo.y  free  from  Christian  poison  ..." 
Then  she  drank  the  Avine  and  sang  a 
hymn,  sloAvly,  and  impassioned,  accom- 
panied by  organ  and  string  insttru- 
ments.  Several  symbols  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  were  laid  upon  the  altar 
and  desecrated. 

The  music,  the  chants,  and  the  heavy 
exotic  perfumes  created  a  feeling  of 
languor,  but  gradually  the  music  be- 
came stronger,  and  the  ritual  seemed  to 
reach  its  maximum  intensity ;  while  the 
priestess  remained  before  the  altar,  the 
great  silver  crucifix  slowly  sank  down, 
and  some  moments  later  in  its  place 
arose  a  hideous  grinning  form  of  a 
devil  with  the  feet  of  a  goat,  horns  on 
its  head,  the  body  thin  and  shaggy.  The 
assembly  prostrated  themselves;  then 
the  young  priestess  commenced  a  slow 
and  ceremonial  dance  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar.  The  ceremony  ended  with  a 
loud  hymn  to  "Satan,  King,  Master, 
and  Protector."  .... 

Des  Mousseaux  in  Le  Juif,  (|uoting 
authorities,  tells  us  that  Chaldea  has 
alwa.ys  been  the  cradle  of  the  demonic 
Kabala,  descended  from  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sabeans,  who  adored  the  sun 
and  stars,  and  the  evil  principle.  This 
Kabala  penetrated  among  the  Yezidees 
and  Druses.  Now  W.  B.  Seabrook.  in 
his  Adventures  in  Arabia,  writes  that 
in  the  "Black  Book"  of  the  Yezidees. 
Shaitan  (Satan)  says:  "Speak  not  my 
name  nor  mention  my  attributes,  lest 
ye  be  guilty,  for  ye  have  no  true  knowl- 
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edge  thereof,  but  honor  my  symbol  and 
image."  Words  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  Shaitan  were  also  forbidden. 
The  centre  of  this  sect  is  at  Sheikh-Adi, 
north  of  Bagdad  and  north-east  of 
Mossul.  This,  therefore  would  appear 
to  be  the  sect  in  communion  with  the 
Temples  of  Satan  in  Paris. 

Seabrook  was  further  told  that 
"Shaitan"  was  the  "Bright  Spirit 
Melek-Taos"  (Angel  Peacock),  the 
' '  Spirit  of  Power  and  the  Ruler  of  the 
World" — Lucifer  the  Serpent  Power! 
He  also  speaks  of  the  seven  Towers  of 
Shaitan,  or  "power-houses,"  which  are 
said  to  form  a  chain  across  Asia,  from 
Northern  Manchuria,  through  Tibet, 
west  through  Persia,  and  ending  in 
Kurdistan,  and  in  each  tower  a  priest 
was  said  to  work  world-magic.  He  saw 
one  such  tower  at  Sheikh-Adi :  it  was 
whitewashed,  fluted,  and  cone-shaped, 
with  a  polished  ball  of  gold  or  brass  on 
the  pinnacle,  which  flashed  abroad 
when  struck  by  the  sun ;  often,  he  was 
told,  a  special  magicworker  spent  many 
days  alone  in  it.  On  the  entrance  to 
their  shrine  was  a  black  serpent. 

According  to  des  Mousseaux,  the 
Yezidees  were  governed  by  a  Supreme 
Emir,  who  was  patriarch  and  pontiff. 
with  absolute  power ;  by  means  of  sub- 
ordinate emirs  he  transmitted  his  or- 
ders to  all  Yezidees  (Schamanites) 
scattered  throughout  Kurdistan,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Zindjar,  and 
"it  is  probable  also  that  by  mysterious 
ramifications  his  orders  reached  to  the 
remotest  extremities  of  Asia,  and  per- 
haps even  Europe."  Further,  "all 
passions,  even  the  most  shameful,  are 
regarded  as  sacred  .  .  .  ."  and  "the 
devil  for  them  is  only  a  fallen  angel .  . . 
God,  they  say,  is  infinitely  good,  in- 
capable of  doing  evil  to  men.  The  devil, 
on  the  contrary,  is  infinitely  wicked, 
and  in  his  malice  his  sole  pleasure  is 
to  torture  them.  It  is,  therefore,  above 
all,  prudent,  if  one  would  be  happy 
here  below,  to  abandon  the  cult  of  God, 
who  can  do  no  harm  ....  and  to  place 
oneself  under  the  protection  of  the  be- 
ing who  alone  can  exempt  men  from 
the  evils  of  this  life,  since  he  alone  can 


inflict  them  .  .  .  . "  It  is  said  that  these 
devil  worshippers  are  given  up  to  the 
most  extraordinary  theurgic  practices. 


"Scholasticism  in  the  Colonial  Col- 
leges" is  a  reprint  of  a  valuable  paper 
contributed  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  to 
the  New  England  Quarterly  (V,  3),  in 
Avhich  the  learned  Doctor  reviews  lists 
of  so-called  Theses  Sheets,  i.  e.,  broad- 
sides containing  .lists  of  philosophical 
and  other  propositions  in  Latin  and 
Greek  which  were  printed  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  audiences  on  commence- 
ment day  in  the  Colonial  colleges.  They 
show  that  medieval  methods  and  Scho- 
lastic philosophy  survived  in  the  sec- 
ular university  colleges  of  the  English 
colonies  up  to  the  period  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  It  is  rather  amusing 
for  us  now  to  think  of  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate defending  the  proposition  that 
death  should  be  undergone  rather  than 
a  mortal  sin  committed,  and  to  have  a 
certain  Professor  Brown  (1769)  argue 
from  St.  Anselm,  "Beus  potest  esse, 
ergo  est,"  the  ontological  argument  for 
the  existence  of  God.  Dr.  Walsh's  sig- 
nificant conclusion  is  that  "it  was  by 
medieval  methods  and  largely  through 
the  stuc\y  of  medieval  subjects  that 
were  educated  those  men  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence"  and 
that  Scholasticism  also  "formed  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  gave  us  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  various  States  in  the  Union." 


"Golden  Helmet"  is  the  name  of  a 
secret  organization  of  veterans  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in  the 
World  War,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  20  E.  Broad  Str.,  Columbus,  0.  (See 
Columbus  Citizen,  April  13  and  18, 
1932.) 


Prohibition  is  not  the  main  issue,  but 
it  is  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of  politi- 
cians. The  stake  is  the  country.  We 
think  that  any  politician  who  has  been 
evasive  about  prohibition,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  deal  honestly  and  courage- 
ously with  the  fundamental  issues. — 
The  Monitor. 
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The  Latin  Bible  the  Favorite  of  Educated  Protestants 

By  the  Rev.   John  M.   Lenhart,   O.M.Cap.,    Catharine,   Kansas 

II    (Conclusion) 


Samuel  Sewall  (d.  1730),  the  fore- 
most jurist  of  colonial  New  England, 
tells  us  how  the  Puritan  laity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  valued 
the  Latin  Bible.  In  his  Memoranda, 
Sewall  notes  on  August  9th,  1711 : 
"Sent  to  Mr.  Love  for  the  Books  fol- 
lowing :  Junius  and  Tremellius,  a  fair 
print  to  carry  to  church,  etc."  (Collect. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  Series  VI,  Vol.  I, 
Boston,  1886,  p.  411).  The  book  which 
Sewall  ordered  under  the  above  date 
was  the  Latin  Bible,  edited  by  the  Cal- 
vinist  scholars  Emanuel  Tremellius  and 
Francis  Junius.  The  great  popularity 
of  this  Latin  Bible  is  best  evinced  by 
the  thirty-eight  editions  it  passed 
through.  The  further  remark  of  Sew- 
all that  the  Bible  he  had  ordered  was 
a  fair  print  to  carry  to  church,  is  of 
great  interest  to  us.  It  proves  that  the 
Puritan  lawyer  used  to  read  the  Latin 
Bible  at  home  as  well  as  in  church.  Cer- 
tainly the  earliest  editions  of  this  Latin 
Bible  were  too  cumbrous  to  carry  to 
church. 

Sewall  likewise  studied  the  Latin 
commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Along  with 
the  Latin  Bible  Sewall  on  August  9. 
1711,  ordered  Parens'  Adversaria  and 
Lightfoot's  Opera.  In  1700  he  bought 
Poole's  Synopsis  Criticorum  and  later 
sent  it  for  the  use  of  Yale  College  to 
Saybrook  (Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  Ser. 
VI,  Vol.  I,  pp.  226,  354,  411).  These 
three  works,  comprising  eight  folios  in 
Latin,  were  written  by  Reformed  and 
Anglican  divines.  Sewall  himself  was 
an  able  Latinist,  wdio  exchanged  bits  of 
Latin  verse  with  his  friend  Henshman 
and  tried  his  hand  at  Latin  poetry. 
Some  of  his  Latin  productions  are 
printed  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  Ser. 
VI,  Vol.  I,  pp.  314-318,  399-400. 

These  few  facts  could  easily  be  mul- 
tiplied, for  there  are  on  record  numer- 
ous others  which  prove  that  Latin  lived 
besides  the  modern  idioms  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America  into  the  18th  cen- 


tury. Latin  Bibles  were  reprinted  by 
Protestants  in  ceaseless  succession  and 
circulated  as  widely  in  Colonial  New 
England  as  in  Protestant  Europe.  Lat- 
in was  the  collateral  language  of  ed- 
ucated Protestants  as  much  as  of  Cath- 
olics, and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  done 
by  educated  Protestants  was  from  Lat- 
in Bibles.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
Latin  Bible  exerted  a  great  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  modern 
European  languages.  Regarding  Eng- 
lish in  particular,  the  making  of  the 
syntax  and  the  meaning  of  words  is 
traceable  in  many  instances  to  the  Lat- 
in Bible.  When,  however,  the  vernac- 
ular dialects  of  Europe  had  become 
fixed  languages,  the  Latin  Bible  still 
retained  some  of  its  formative  influence 
upon  them,  either  directly  through 
Latinized  translations  or  indirectly 
though  writings  inspired  by  Biblical 
thoughts.  Even  to-day  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  Latin  Bible  in  the  Catholic 
Church  leaves  many  traces  upon  the 
living  language  of  the  people. 

Looking  back  over  the  formation  and 
development  of  modern  languages,  we 
easily  perceive  that  only  prejudice 
could  attribute  to  a  vernacular  Bible 
the  role  of  being  the  moulder  of  the 
language  of  a  particular  country.  Com- 
pared with  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
Latin  Bible  upon  German  and  English, 
the  traces  of  Luther's  German  Bible 
and  of  the  King  James  Bible  upon  the 
languages  of  the  respective  countries 
must  be  pronounced  insignificant.  The 
Latin  Bihle  and  not  the  translations  in- 
to the  ver7iacular,  has  teen  the  teacher 
of  Western  Christianity  arid  the  mould- 
er of  modern  European  languages. 

Plistorians  writing  upon  medieval 
literary  activity  usually  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  quite  200  years  since 
Latin  was  still  the  common  medium  of 
intercourse  among  educated  people. 
Reading  the  history  as  presented  by 
them,  we  are  made  to  believe  that  a 
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Latin  work  was  a  sealed  book  to  the 
laity.  According  to  their  view,  the 
great  mass  of  Latin  Bibles  printed  in 
pre-Reformation  times  was  intended 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  It  is 
only  the  vernacnlar  book,  particularly 
the  vernacular  Bible,  that  interests 
those  men. 

The  truth  is  that  educated  laymen, 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  read, 
wrote,  and  spoke  Latin  before,  during 
and  two  centuries  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. Regarding  the  pre-Reformation 
Bibles  in  particular,  the  author  of  the 
preface  to  the  German  Bible  printed 
at  Cologne  in  1480  expressly  states  that 
the  educated  laity  read  the  Latin  and 
not  the  vernacular  Scripture.  "The 
educated  people,"  he  writes,  "may 
read  Jerome's  Vulgate  [;'.  e.,  the  Latin 
Bible],  but  the  unlearned  and  simple 
folk  of  the  clergy  [/.  e.,  nuns  and  mar- 
ried clerics  in  minor  orders]  and  the 
laity  should  use  this  edition,  which  is 
in  good  German."  One  meets  similar 
conditions  to-day  in  the  difference  of 
the  language  spoken  by  cultured  people 
and  by  the  lower  class.  The  slang  of 
the  street  is  copied  in  the  newspapers, 
in  popular  tracts  and  novels.  The  first 
aim  of  the  literary  writer  to-day  is  el- 
egance and  grace  of  the  vernacular 
diction,  while  that  of  the  past  age  was 
by  employing  the  Latin  language  to 
assure  a  circulation  throughout  all 
countries  of  the  civilized  world  and  to 
speak  to  a  universal  public  that  trans- 
cended all  racial,  political,  and  lin- 
guistic barriers. 

Even  Catholic  historians  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  Latin  lit- 
erature in  general,  and  the  Latin  Bible 
in  particular,  on  the  eve  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Janssen  in  his  History  of  the 
German  People,  when  speaking  of  the 
use  of  Scripture  in  Germany,  confines 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  enum- 
eration of  German  books.  Naturally, 
a  Protestant  historian  like  David  S. 
Schaff  is  not  particularly  impressed  by 
the  small  number  of  popular  books,  and 
finds  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Germans  ' '  a  popular  hunger  for  the 


Bible  in  the  vernacular"  (Hist,  of 
Christ.  Church,  V,  2,  New  York,  1910, 
p.  724).  He  is  fair  enough  to  mention 
one  means  of  popularizing  Scriptural 
trutlis  in  pre-Reformation  England, 
the  so-called  Horn-Book,  which  has 
been  unknown  to  Catholic  historians 
of  the  continent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  hunger  for  the  vernacular 
Bible  by  the  educated  laity,  but  a  great 
demand  for  Latin  Bibles,  which  was 
met  by  the  printers.  Educated  laymen 
not  only  read  the  Latin  Bible  with  rev- 
erence and  devotion,  but  they  even 
prayed  in  Latin  from  manuals  which 
were  made  up  of  extracts  from  that 
Bible,  arranged  for  devotional  pur- 
poses. We  know  for  certain  that  more 
than  one  million  of  such  Latin  Scrip- 
tural prayer-hooks  were  printed  for  lay 
people  exclusively  up  to  the  year  1520, 
and  that  they  found  a  ready  sale.  The 
unlettered  and  untutored  plain  people, 
as  far  as  they  could  read  at  all,  found 
their  hunger  for  Scripture  amply  ap- 
peased by  the  production  of  editions  in 
the  vernacular,  and  those  illiterates 
who  never  mastered  the  alphabet  found 
in  the  mnemonic  picture-bibles  books 
which  proved  more  helpful  to  them 
than  printed  texts. 


The  English  Catholic  Truth  Society 
has  lately  published  a  short  life  of  the 
late  Ludovico  Necchi,  who  was  an  em- 
inent apostle  of  Catholic  Action  in 
Italy.  From  his  student  days,  through 
his  college  career,  in  his  profession  of 
physician  and  in  the  work  of  Catholic 
organization,  Necchi  showed  how  much 
good  a  man  can  do  by  leading  an  ordi- 
nary life,  yet  with  an  extraordinary  vo- 
cation. He  lived  at  a  time  when  Cathol- 
icism in  Ital}'  was  engaged  in  a  severe 
conflict  with  Socialism  and  Free 
Thought,  and  one  of  his  most  striking 
achievements  was  to  win  over  to  the 
Church  the  Socialist  leader  Gemelli, 
now  Padre  Agostino.  O.F.M.,  rector 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Milan, 
and  one  of  the  protagonists  of  Catholic 
Action. 
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Opinions  on  Konnersreuth 

By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Klopfer,  St.  Francis,   Wis. 


The  principles  which  might  well  be 
applied  to  the  discussion  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Konnersreuth  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  July  issue  of  the  F.  R. 
(Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  7),  where  we  are 
told  that : 

The  critics  should  be  "fully  con- 
scious of  the  internal  and  external  lim- 
itations to  which  the  historian  of  such 
a  theme  is  subject ....  avoiding  aprior- 
istic  constructions  and  exercising  strict- 
est self-control."  (p.  145). 

"A  Catholic  ....  would  assume  a 
more  congenial  attitude  on  these  sub- 
jects and  refuse  to  agree  with  certain 
fanciful  assumptions"  ....   (p.  146). 

"The  soul  of  a  saint  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated only  by  those  who  share  in 
his  belief,  and  it  is  not  given  to  the 
average  Catholic  laj^man,  much  less  to 
non-Catholics,  to  describe  its  manifes- 
tations adequately  and  in  due  propor- 
tions." (p.  157). 

On  page  151,  Fr.  Alois  Mager,  O.S. 
B.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  psychology,  is 
quoted  as  follows :  "If  it  is  not  made 
possible  to  institute  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  various  phenomena 
(speaking  a  strange  language,  hiero- 
gnosis,  cardiognosis,  abstention  from 
food,  etc.)  by  a  commission  of  com- 
petent experts,  it  would  be  better  if 
Konnersreuth  were  relegated  to  ob- 
scurity. ' ' 

This  statement  fails  against  the  first 
principle  quoted  above,  in  that  it  ex- 
ceeds the  internal  and  external  limita- 
tions to  which  both  history  and  psy- 
chology are  subject.  Konnersreuth  is 
a  fact,  and  time  will  indicate  the  cor- 
rect line  of  interpretation.  Konners- 
reuth is  more  than  a  psychological 
problem.  To  declare  that  the  entire 
case  should  be  relegated  to  obscurity 
because  one  angle  of  the  problem  has  a 
seeming  counterpart  in  Mollie  Fancher, 
and  another  angle  in  the  Brazilian  me- 
dium, Carlos  Mirabelli,  is  to  render  a 
decision  based  on  wrong  standards. 
How  does  the  case  of  Mollie  Fancher, 


or  that  of  Carlos  Mirabelli,  each  taken 
as  a  whole,  compare  with  the  case  of 
Teresa  Neumann?  An  artist  can  use 
black  paint  in  designing  a  picture  of 
an  archangel  and  of  an  archfiend. 
Thousands  have  been  led  to  God 
through  the  beneficent  influence  exert- 
ed by  the  phenomena  of  Konnersreuth ; 
unless  similar  ennobling  facts  can  be 
attributed  to  Fancher  and  Mirabelli, 
the  comparison  with  Teresa  Neumann 
is  incongruous.  "By  their  fruits  you 
shall  know  them. ' ' 

Fr.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.,  has 
taken  the  negative  position  on  the  case 
from  the  beginning.  To  the  writer 
this  view  is  based  on  an  aprioristic  con- 
struction which,  w^hile  consistent,  seeks 
to  justify  the  learned  English  Jesuit's 
position  in  similar,  but  not  identical 
phenomena. 

To  obtain  a  just  and  unbiased  es- 
timate of  Konnersreuth,  the  basis  of 
comparison  must  rest  on  identical  cases 
presenting  identical  or  nearly  identical 
phenomena,  which,  moreover,  have  the 
expressed  approval  of  the  Church.  Two 
of  recent  date  might  serve  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  early  years  of  Bl.  Berna- 
dette  Soubirous  (1858-1866)  compare 
favorably  with  the  years  1918-1928  of 
Teresa  Neumann,  and  the  years  1926- 
1932  in  the  life  of  Teresa  may  be  aptly 
compared  with  the  years  1899-1903  of 
Gemma  Galgani. 

Dr.  Mager  desires  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation by  a  competent  commission. 
Has  no  such  commission  ever  been  as- 
signed to  the  task?  Have  not  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  selected  compe- 
tent specialists  to  observe  and  study 
the  case?  The  fact  that  these  commis- 
sions have  made  no  declarations  be- 
speaks the  prudence  of  the  Church, 
which  follows  the  policy  of  watchful 
waiting.  However,  besides  the  official 
investigators,  "in  the  course  of  time 
about  300  physicians  have  visited  Ter- 
esa, examined  her  wounds,  measured 
them,     and     at     times     photographed 
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them.  No  phj-sician  who  appeared  in 
an  official  capacity  and  no  investigating 
commission  was  rejected.  Whoever  says 
anything  else,  speaks  the  untruth." 
(Klarheit  ilher  Konnersreuth  by  Prof. 
Franz  Spirag.o,  2nd  edition,  R.  van 
Acken,  publisher,  Lingen  (Ems),  1929, 
p.  69.) 

The  great  problem  lies  in  determin- 
ing the  competency  of  the  supposedly 
competent.  Thus  far,  all  investigators 
making  a  pretence  to  science  have  ex- 
pressed a  rather  uniform  conclusion, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words : 
"We  do  not  know  how  to  explain  the 
phenomena. "  "  Und  tvas  kein  Ver- 
stand  der  Verstdndigen  sieht,  das  fin- 
det  in  Einfalt  ein  hindlich  Gemilt." 
While  the  infidel  scientist  dismisses  the 
case  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "a 
Catholic  ....  would  assume  a  more 
congenial  attitude"  and  diligently 
search  for  characteristics  of  the  super- 
natural. St.  Peter  of  Verona  in  the 
midst  of  a  Manichean  group  was  once 
confronted  with  an  apparition  claim- 
ing to  be  Christ.  "Show  me  your 
wounds,"  demanded  St.  Peter.  The 
challenge  could  not  be  met.  This  same 
challenge  is  apropos  in  the  cases  of 
Mollie  Fancher  and  Carlos  Mirabelli. 
They  cannot  show  the  stigmata  like 
Teresa  Neumann.  Therefore,  the  com- 
parison of  cases  is  incongruous. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  thought 
emphasized  by  the  Protestant  Leipzig er 
Neueste  Nachrichten  (1927,  No.  329), 
quoted  in  Klarheit  iiber  Konnersreuth, 
p.  72 :  "  The  competence  of  medical 
science  in  this  case  must  be  challenged. 
The  decision  of  the  medical  expert  is 
without  value  here,  because  it  does  not 
touch  upon  that  which  decides  the  case. 
For  here  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a  medical 
phenomenon,  but  of  a  spiritual  prob- 
lem. As  such  it  is  a  fruit  of  Catholi- 
cism, and  is  subject  to  the  competence 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  does  well 
to  guard  and  protect  it."  * 

When  self-appointed  individuals  as- 
sume to  pronounce  upon  a  case  before 
the  Church  has  made  a  declaration, 
they  anticipate  a  final  judgment.  When 
men  who  in  the  eyes  of  many  represent 


the  Church,  express  their  opinions, 
these  opinions  should  be  prefaced  with 
the  clear  statement  that  they  "seem  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  con- 
jecture, and  conjectures  are  probable 
for  them  in  proportion  as  they  are  in 
opposition  to  the  evidence." 

There  is,  however,  some  good  in  these 
antagonistic  opinions.  They  are  of  the 
nature  of  the  objections  made  in  the 
process  of  beatification  and  canoniza- 
tion. The  more  of  them  are  made  at 
the  present  time,  the  easier  will  it  be 
for  the  advocatus  diaholi  later  on. 

Whether  one  writes  favorably  or  un- 
favorably of  Konnersreuth,  the  same 
urgent  Christian  request  should  ter- 
minate the  final  paragraph :  God  grant 
Teresa  Neumann  the  grace  of  final  per- 
severance ! 


The  theory  of  a  "secret"  doctrine 
concealed  "beneath  the  veil  of  strange 
verses"  of  Dante  has  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  Luigi  Valli,  one  of 
its  most  ardent  defenders.  Beginning 
in  a  suggestion  made  by  Michelangelo 
Caetani,  in  1852,  this  theory  was  de- 
veloped by  G.  Pascoli  and  revived  with 
modifications  and  amendments  by  Valli 
himself  (La  Chiave  della  Divina  Corn- 
media)  and  L.  Pietrobono  (II  Poema 
Sacro).  The  original  suggestion  of 
Caetani  consisted  in  the  hypothesis  that 
the  "celestial  messenger"  who  unbars 
the  portal  of  Dis  in  the  Inferno,  was 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  an  angel, 
but  Aeneas,  the  "founder"  of  the 
"Empire"  of  Rome  and  a  parallel  fig- 
ure in  the  sphere  of  earthly  life  to 
Christ  Himself,  who  established  the 
papal  power.  This  parallel  of  Church 
and  Empire,  developed  in  connection 
with  certain  passages  from  St.  Augus- 
tine's treatise  De  Natura  et  Gratia, 
provided  the  basis  for  the  farther- 
reaching  theory  of  Pietrobono  and 
Valli  that  Dante  in  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  was  bent  on  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  Empire  not  only  in 
the  political,  but  also  in  the  religious 
sphere. 
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Medieval  Parodies 


Professor  Paul  Lehmann  has  written 
an  illuminative  and  interesting  book, 
Die  Parodie  ini  Mittelalter  (Munich: 
Drei  Masken  Verlag),  on  medieval  par- 
odies, beginning  with  the  eleventh 
century,  and  some  isolated  examples  of 
an  earlier  date.  He  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  monstrous  farrago  which  bears 
the  name  of  "Virgilius  Maro"  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  burlesque  of 
the  pedantry  and  futile  subtlety  of  the 
grammatical  schools.  One  would  like 
to  accept  this  simple  solution  of  a  be- 
wildering problem,  but  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  it  covers  the  whole  ground. 
Most  probably  the  collection  is  the  work 
of  several  authors,  inspired  by  widely 
different  motives. 

A  less  questionable  specimen  of  par- 
ody, in  the  author's  sense  of  the  word, 
is  the  "Cena  Cypriani."  Even  in  its 
pre-medieval  form  (apparently  of  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century)  this  strange 
performance,  with  its  audacious  intro- 
duction of  the  personages  of  Bible  his- 
tory (not  excepting  the  most  sacred  one 
of  all)  in  grotesque  situations  suggest- 
ed by  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  re- 
minds us  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries ;  and  in  the  elaborations 
which  the  work  underwent  in  the  ninth 
century  this  resemblance  is  still  more 
striking.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
in  A.  D.  855  an  abridged  version  of 
the  ' '  Cena"  was  produced  by  the  pious 
and  learned  Hrabanus  Maurus,  and 
that  in  his  dedicatory  letter  to  Lothar 
II  he  commends  the  work  as  edifying 
and  amusing,  without  saying  a  word 
either  of  censure  or  of  apology  for  the 
liberties  taken,  which  to  modern  read- 
ers appear  positively  blasphemous. 

In  treating  of  the  later  medieval  par- 
odies, Professor  Lehmann  has  found  it 
convenient  to  arrange  them  in  two 
principal  classes :  those  which  have 
mainly  a  satiric  or  polemical  purpose, 
and  those  which  aim  chiefly  at  amuse- 
ment. Among  the  compositions  of  the 
former  class  the  first  place  is  given  to 
those  wliich  assail  the  corruption  of  the 


Court  of  Ronie  and  of  the  higher  cler- 
gy. The  writings  of  the  serious-minded 
churchmen  who  lamented  the  evils 
prevalent  in  high  places  naturally 
abound  in  quotations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  hymns  and  ritual  of  the 
Church ;  for  the  satirical  assailants  of 
the  same  evils  the  ludicrous  misappli- 
cation of  these  revered  texts  was  the 
readiest  and  most  effective  weapon. 

Of  the  accusations  brought  against 
Rome,  the  one  which  most  constantly 
recurs  is  that  expressed  by  the  adapted 
quotation  from  St.  Paul,  "Radix  Om- 
nium Malorum  Avarita"  (1  Tim.  vi, 
10),  the  initials  of  which  were  found  to 
spell  the  name  of  the  city.  The  widely 
imitated  "Evangelium  secundum  Mar- 
cas  Argenti"  belongs,  as  Professor  Leh- 
mann shows,  to  the  thirteenth  century ; 
but  the  punning  antithesis  of  "Mar- 
cus" and  "marca, "  "Lucas"  and 
"lucrum,"  was  proverbial  already  in 
the  time  of  Hildebrand.  Equally 
ancient,  and  equally  common,  are  al- 
lusions to  the  holy  martyrs  Rufinus 
and  Albinus,  meaning  "red"  gold  and 
"white"  silver.  The  modern  reader 
may  well  be  puzzled  when  he  learns 
from  some  grave  writer  that  a  certain 
person  who  is  represented  as  a  mon- 
ster of  wickedness  is  credited  with  de- 
votion to  these  two  saints  and  diligence 
in  the  collection  of  their  relics. 

Professor  Lehmann  recognizes  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  anti-papal  invective  falls  within  the 
limits  of  his  subject ;  but  he  is  able  to 
adduce  a  large  number  of  examples  of 
the  use  of  parody  by  the  assailants  of 
Rome,  and  by  the  adherents  of  one  or 
the  other  party  in  the  great  schism.  A 
favorite  device  was  that  of  an  imagi- 
nary correspondence  between  the  Devil 
and  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals,  con- 
ducted in  the  stately  language  befitting 
such  exalted  potentates,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  commends  and  en- 
courages the  efforts  of  his  faithful  serv- 
ants for  the  spread  of  his  kingdom. 
The  satires  directed   against   the   reli- 
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gious  orders,  against  various  classes  of 
society,  and  against  individuals  often 
depend  for  their  effect  on  ludicrous  im- 
itation of  well-known  texts,  or  ironical 
adoption  of  the  style  of  solemn  official 
documents ;  in  several  instances  the 
author  points  out  that  this  feature  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  modern  editors. 
Professor  Lehmann  justly  remarks  that 
much  of  medieval  satire  was  rather 
sportive  than  malignant;  we  sometimes 
find  it  quoted  by  the  victims  themselves 
with  obvious  enjoyment  of  its  wit. 

Of  parody  merely  intended  to  be 
amusing  Professor  Lehmann  finds 
many  examples  in  the  abundant  liter- 
ature ascribed  to  the  "Vagantes"  or 
"Goliardi" — the  multitude  of  merrj-, 
loose-living,  and  insubordinate  students 
and  scholars  who  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  picking  up  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood as  best  the}^  could.  A  great  deal  of 
the  "Goliardic"  poetry  is  familiar  to 
many  who  have  no  pretension  to  medie- 
val scholarship,  but  the  ordinary  read- 
er often  fails  to  perceive  the  parody  of 
sacred  originals  which  is  one  of  its  com- 
monest features.  The  sentimental  lan- 
guage used  in  many  devotional  lyrics 
rendered  it  only  too  easy  to  convert 
them  into  secular  love-songs ;  the  out- 
pourings of  spiritual  joy  were  per- 
verted to  celebrate  the  delights  of  good 
fellowship ;  the  narratives  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  martyrs  supplied  the  model 
for  humorous  complaints  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  impecunious  student  or  the 
unlucky  gamester;  and  elaborate  trav- 
esties of  the  services  of  the  Church,  not 
excepting  the  Mass  itself,  were  far 
from  uncommon.  The  imaginary  order 
Avhich  invoked  St.  Libertinus  as  its 
patron  had  its  "Rule,"  framed  on  the 
pattern  of  those  of  the  religious  com- 
munities.          

Dr.  Orestes  A.  BroAA'nson  wrote  many 
years  ago :  "To  a  great  extent  the  read- 
ing of  non-Catholic  literature,  non- 
Catholic  books,  periodicals,  novels,  and 
journals,  neutralizes  in  our  sons  and 
daughters  the  influence  of  Catholic 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  often 
effaces  the  impressions  received  in 
them." 


Another  Case  of  the  Stigmata? 

The  case  of  Teresa  Neumann  seems 
to  have  parallels  all  over  the  Catholic 
world.  The  latest  is  reported  from 
Lamego,  Portugal,  where  a  servant 
girl,  Maria  de  Conceicao  de  Jesus,  32 
years  of  age,  is  said  to  have  the  stig- 
mata, from  which  she  bleeds  every  Fri- 
day and  all  during  Lent.  She  has  been 
suffering  from  this  "strange  disease," 
as  she  herself  calls  it,  since  October, 
1928.  Previously  she  had  tuberculosis 
and  asked  God  to  cure  her  of  that 
malady  and  give  her  another  one  in- 
stead, which  would  allow  her  to  work. 

According  to  the  SecuJo,  the  people 
of  Lamego  and  neighborhood  bother  the 
stigmatisee  with  all  kinds  of  absurd  de- 
mands, make  "pilgrimages"  to  the  cot- 
tage in  which  she  lives,  and  insist  on 
revering  her  as  a  saint,  while  she  her- 
self "suffers  much  pain,  but  is  very 
patient,  saying  that  she  feels  certain 
she  will  be  cured. ' ' 

An  exhaustive  critical  study  of  the 
man}'  such  cases  that  have  come  under 
public  notice  in  the  course  of  the  last 
half  century  is  an  urgent  desideratum 
of  present-day  Catholic  scholarship. 
Medicine  and  psycholog}^  appear  to  be 
the  two  sciences  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  matter. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Cath- 
olic press  generally  does  not  take  the 
right  attitude  towards  the  problem,  but 
insists  on  seeing  supernatural  agencies 
at  work  Avhere  natural  causes  are  by  no 
means  excluded.  We  refer  the  inquir- 
ing reader  to  the  articles  on  Konners- 
reuth  lately  published  in  this  Review. 

Pope  Benedict  XV,  in  his  famous  al- 
locution of  August  1,  1917,  demanded 
a  simultaneous  reduction  of  armaments, 
reciprocal  condonation  of  the  costs  and 
damages  of  war,  no  annexation  of  ter- 
ritories, self-determination  of  the  var- 
ious peoples,  particularly  those  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, Poland,  the  Balkans,  and 
the  Austro-Italian  boundary.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  failure  to  condone  the 
Avar  damages  and  to  eff'ect  disarmament 
is  still  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Avorld. 
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The  Court  of  Last  Appeal 

Under  the  title,  "The  Court  of  Last 
Appeal — A  True  x\ccount,"  an  un- 
named contributor  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Review  (Vol.  87,  No.  1,  pp.  55  ff.),  who, 
however,  is  willing  to  have  his  name 
given  ''to  any  inquirer  whose  interest 
in  this  communication  leads  him  to 
seek  it,"  tells  the  sequel  of  the  famous 
Brewer  v.  Gary  case — a  sequel  well 
known  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  parties 
lived,  but  not  generally  outside. 

Judge  Benjamin  Brewer,  of  St. 
Louis,  it  will  be  recalled — for  the  case  is 
a  famous  one  in  legal  literature — was  a 
convert  who  brought  his  family  with 
him  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Very 
much  to  his  regret,  his  eldest  daughter 
married  a  Protestant  named  Cary.  Mr. 
Cary  accompanied  his  wife  to  Mass  reg- 
ularly on  Sundays,  and  had  their  two 
daughters,  Gertrude  and  Augusta,  bap- 
tized in  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
shortly  after  the  death  of  their  mother 
Cary  married  a  Protestant  woman, 
who,  in  spite  of  Judge  Brewer's  pro- 
test, took  the  children  to  a  Protestant 
church.  After  repeated  expostulations, 
Mr.  Brewer  instituted  a  suit  to  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  Cary's  prenuptial 
contract.  The  St.  Louis  court  threw 
the  case  out  almost  without  hearing, 
on  the  ground  that  Cary  had  an  in- 
alienable right  to  educate  his  children 
in  the  religion  that  suited  him.  At  al- 
most greater  expense  than  he  could  af- 
ford. Judge  Brewer  carried  his  suit  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  which 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  tri- 
bunal. 

Here  the  story,  as  told  in  the  Mis- 
souri Law  Reports,  ends.  The  rest  of  it 
is  told  by  the  contributor— apparently 
a  Jesuit  Father — to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Review.  He  relates  how  Judge  Brewer 
later  tried  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
T^nited  States  Supreme  Court,  but  had 
to  give  up  the  idea.  Weary,  discour- 
aged, and  dejected,  he  called  on  his 
Jesuit  confessor,  who  reminded  him  of 
the  saying  of  iSt.  Ignatius  that  we 
should  go  at  our  work  as  if  everything 
depended  on  our  own  efforts,  but  place 


our  confidence  in  God  as  if  everything 
depended  on  Him. 

Mr.  Brewer  had  scarcely  reached  his 
home  when  h'e  called  his  Jesuit  friend 
over  the  telephone  and  told  him  that 
Cary  was  dangerously  ill.  "Should  I 
call  on  him  and  tell  him  that  I  forgive 
him?"  he  asked.  "Under  the  circum- 
stances," replied  the  Jesuit,  "that 
might  not  be  prudent;  forgive  him  be- 
fore God,  as  I  know  you  do;  that's 
enough. ' ' 

Two  or  three  days  later  Cary  died. 
Brewer  was  now  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
children,  and  the  courts  readily  trans- 
ferred them  to  his  guardianship.  To- 
day Gertrude  is  Sister  Euphrasia  of 
the  Ursuline  Order,  residing  in  the  con- 
vent at  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  while  Augusta, 
an  excellent  Catholic,  lives  with  her 
aunt.  Miss  Brewer,  in  St.  Louis. 

"Judge  Brewer,"  concludes  the 
writer  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
"took  his  case  to  the  court  of  last  ap- 
peal. God  gave  a  swift  decision.  If 
we  all  had  the  vigorous  faith  of  that 
earnest  man,  this  court  would  receive 
more  appeals  and  its  gracious  decisions 
more  often  bless  the  world. ' ' 


Msgr.  H.  T.  Henry,  of  the  Catholic 
University  staff,  in  a  copyrighted  ar- 
ticle calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Professor  Bradley,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  recently  published 
biography  of  Henry  Charles  Lea,  pays 
scant  attention  to  the  adverse  criticisms 
that  were  published  of  Lea's  History 
of  Indulgences,  History  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, etc.,  during  the  author's  life- 
time, and  against  which  he  defended 
himself  either  not  at  all  or  very  in- 
effectually. Dr.  Henry  mentions  es- 
pecially the  critical  essays  of  Fr.  W.  H. 
Kent,  Dr.  Th.  Bouquillon,  Fr.  J.  Bloet- 
zer,  S.J.,  Dr.  P.  M.  Baumgarten,  Card- 
inal Lepicier,  Abbe  Vacandard,  and 
Father  Casey.  Dr.  Baumgarten 's  crit- 
ical estimate  of  Lea's  historical  writ- 
ings was  published  in  an  English  trans- 
lation as  a  separate  volume  by  Joseph 
Wagner  of  New  York  in  1908  and  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  most  Catholic 
libraries. 
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Royalty  Rights  on  Modern  Church 
Music  Compositions 

To  the  Editor  :— 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Caecilia,  a  peri- 
odical devoted  to  the  praiseworthy 
task  of  furthering  the  cause  of  litur- 
gical music,  gives  considerable  prom- 
inence to  a  decree  of  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council  {Acta  Ap.  Sedis, 
XXIV,  72)  in  relation  to  the  problem 
of  composer's  and  publisher's  royalties 
arising  from  the  performance  of  mod- 
ern music  in  churches.  In  its  quota- 
tion of  the  decree  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  ' '  The  Ordinaries  shall,  until  they 
have  settled  the  matter  of  royalties 
with  the  authors  and  publishers,  use 
only  those  modern  compositions  of 
sacred  music  whose  authors  and  pub- 
lishers have  declared  in  writing  that 
the  execution  of  their  compositions  is 
not  subject  to  royalties  of  author  or 
publisher."  The  Caecilia  goes  on  to 
observe  in  large  type :  ' '  This  means 
that  music  by  modern  composers  who 
claim  author's  rights  over  their  pro- 
ductions is  now  forbidden.  The  music 
of  modern  composers  may  only  be  em- 
ployed when  a  written  statement  has 
been  furnished  that  the  compositions 
are  not  subject  to  author's  or  publish- 
er's rights."  In  a  note  the  C^ie cilia 
assures  us  that  compositions  which  are 
published  by  the  firm  which  publishes 
the  Caecilia  are  furnished  to  customers 
for  performance  without  anj^  royalty 
fee  required." 

As  the  entire  matter  has  been  given 
considerable  publicity  (the  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune  referred  to  the  subject 
on  the  front  page  of  a  recent  Sunday 
issue)  and  as  this  publicity,  to  put  it 
mildly,  is  liable  to  result  in  our  clergy, 
sisterhoods,  and  organists  being  some- 
Avliat  wary  and  timid  with  regard  to 
using  and  purchasing  modern  church 
music,  may  I,  as  an  American  compos- 
er, who  has  not  had  the  good  fortune 
of  having  his  compositions  published 
by  the  firm  wliich  issues  the  Caecilia, 
be  permitted,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
colleagues,  to  say  a  few  words  which  I 


hope  will  somewhat  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. 

First  of  all  the  decree  referred  to 
has  absolutely  no  application  to  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
matter  "is  settled,"  and  settled  very 
definitely  by  the  law  of  the  land.  I 
quote  from  Sect.  28  of  the  Copyright 
x\ct  of  1909,  now  in  force  :  "That  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  the  perj[ormance  of  religious 
or  secular  works,  such  as  oratories, 
cantatas,  masses,  or  octavo  choruses  by 
public  schools,  church  choirs,  or  vocal 
societies,  ....  provided  the  perform- 
ance is  given  for  charitable  or  educa- 
tional purposes  and  not  for  profit." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the 
foregoing  that  churches  need  have  no 
fear  in  performing  modern  music,  com- 
posed and  published  in  America,  at  li- 
turgical functions,  which,  of  course,  are 
'  *  not  for  profit, ' '  and  furthermore  that 
they  may  rest  assured  that  such  per- 
formances in  church  cannot  possibly 
result  in  their  involvement  in  legal  dif- 
ficulties over  fees  for  performance 
rights,  or  in  ecclesiastical  entangle- 
ments as  a  result  of  a  seeming  viola- 
tion of  the  decree  in  question. 

James  P.  Dunn 
Bayonue,  N.  J. 


A  curious  item  of  information  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Tues- 
day, June  14,  in  the  course  of  a  column 
report  on  the  departure  of  Cardinal 
Hayes  for  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in 
Dublin.  It  read  as  follows :  ' '  Receiv- 
ing friends  with  him  [the  Cardinal]  in 
his  stateroom  until  the  last  bell  sounded 
was  George  MacDonald,  a  Papal  Mar- 
quis, his  companion  of  many  voyages. 
Mr.  MacDonald  remained  at  home  this 
time  because  his  only  child  will  be  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  University  a 
week  from  today. ' '  No  doubt  the  ques- 
tion will  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
many  a  reader  of  this  news  item  why 
such  a  prominent  Catholic  as  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald does  not  send  his  only  child  to 
a  Catholic  institution  of  learning. 
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New  Light  on  the  Spanish-American 
War 

The  Martial  Spirit,  by  Walter  Mil- 
lis  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  could  hard- 
ly have  been  published  a  generation 
ago.  It  is  about  the  Spanish- American 
War,  which  the  American  people  at 
large  were  led  to  regard  as  a  crusade 
for  righteousness  and  liberty,  for  the 
rights  of  manhood  and  the  honor  of 
womanhood,  which,  they  were  given  to 
suppose,  were  in  deadly  danger  wher- 
ever there  were  Spanish  soldiers. 

We  were  lifting  the  whole  western 
world  up  a  step  toward  our  own  pin- 
nacle of  social  and  political  virtue. 
When  the  Maine  was  sunk  in  Havana 
harbor,  the  hoh^  war  was  complete  and 
we  did  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  thought  that  for  three 
years  or  longer  statesmen  had  been 
enlarging  upon  the  "manifest  destiny" 
of  the  American  nation  to  rule  both 
Cuba  and  Canada,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  declared  that  "this 
country  needs  a  war."  The  sensational 
daily  press  also  i] ceded  a  war,  and  the 
Protestant  pulpit  echoed  the  demand. 

Mr.  Millis  has  written  a  scholarly 
account  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and,  besides  that,  has  revealed  "the 
martial  spirit"  that  manifested  itself 
on  that  occasion  for  what  it  really  is, 
namely,  a  compound  of  patriotism, 
politics,  personal  ambition,  profit- 
seeking,  publicit.y,  propaganda,  and 
pseudo-piety,  the  same  qualities  dis- 
played a  generation  later  in  the  World 
War. 

As  Mr.  W.  E.  Garrison  says  in  a 
notice  of  the  book  in  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury (Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  25),  "the 
Spanish- American  War  is  worth  study- 
ing ....  as  a  perfect  illustration  of 
the  processes  by  which  a  nation  such 
as  ours  gets  lit  up  over  a  war.  Such 
a  revelation  of  the  flimsiness  and  stu- 
pidity, not  to  say  the  conscienceless 
duplicity,  of  much  (not  all)  that 
l)assed  for  statesmanship  in  those  days 
of  '  America 's  war  for  humanity, '  must 
make  every  reader  more  critical  of  the 
traps  that  may  hereafter  be  laid  for 
his  mind.     'In  vain  is  the  net  spread 


in  the  sight  of  any  bird.'  Of  course, 
any  bird  who  assumes  the  right  to 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own  after  war 
has  been  declared,  will  find  little  en- 
couragement from  the  Supreme  Court. 
See  the  Macintosh  decision.  Neverthe- 
less, no  better  service  can  be  rendered 
to  peace  than  to  reveal  how  wars  are 
made. ' ' 

Mr.  Millis  does  this,  in  a  winning 
style,  free  from  platitudes  and  preach- 
iness,  and  his  book  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  all  the  recent  indictments 
of  the  war  system  and  its  underlying 
"martial  spirit,"  and  Ave  hope  it  will 
be  widelv  read. 


A  Question  of  Worship 

A  venerable  religious,  who  has  been 
a  subscriber  to  the  F.  R.  since  its  birth 
— which,  if  we  may  remind  our  read- 
ers, happened  nearly  forty  years  ago — 
writes  us  apropos  of  the  note  on  "A 
Question  of  Worship"  in  our  July 
number,  p.  158,  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  you  are  judging  the  sit- 
uation a  trifle  too  optimistically.  The 
Rev.  Albert  H.  Dolan,  O.Carm.,  said 
on  June  26,  1932,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  'Eastern  Shrine  of  the  Little 
Flower'  at  St.  Cecilia's  Carmelite 
Church,  Englewood,  N.  J.  (see  Cath- 
olic News,  July  2,  1932,  p.  32,  col.  2)  : 
'  Let  us  say  to  her :  Little  Flower,  ami- 
able queen,  you  whom  we  have  en- 
throned here,  reign  over  us  like  a 
queen.  Command  us  and  we  will  obey. 
Guide  us  and  we  will  follow.  Reign 
over  the  Church.  Preside  with  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  queen  over  all  our  devo- 
tions to  3^ou  here.  Reign  over  our  be- 
loved state  and  country.  Reign  over 
priests,  over  religious,  over  lay  people. 
Reign  in  our  hearts.  Little  smiling  vir- 
gin, little  queen  of  the  roses,  from  your 
bower  of  roses,  pray  for  us  all  to-day. ' ' 

' '  It  might  not  be  difficult, ' '  adds  our 
reverend  friend,  "to  find  places  in 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  receives  the 
honors  due  to  her  Divine  Son  alone. 
Q i( 0 u squ e  tend imus ? ' ' 
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The  "Earliest  Homo  Sapiens"  in 
Africa  and  America 

Of  late  several  reports  have  appeared 
in  the  London  Times  on  the  "earliest 
remains  of  Homo  sapiens"  in  Tangan- 
yika, Africa.  The  first  finds  of  this 
kind  were  made  in  1913  by  Dr.  H. 
Reck  in  the  gorge  of  Oldoway,  in  what 
was  then  German  East  Africa.  The 
skeleton  found  was  not  Neandertaloid, 
but  closely  related  to  the  modern  Negro 
type.  Since  then  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  exact  age 
of  this  skeleton.  Were  the  animals 
found  with  the  skeleton  contemporary 
with  the  man,  or  was  the  man  buried 
at  a  later  date?  If  man  and  animals 
were  contemporaneous,  are  we  certain 
that  these  animals  belong  to  a  very 
ancient  period,  that  is,  to  the  period 
preceding  the  European  Mousterian, 
in  which  the  Neandertal  Man  lived? 

It  is  impossible  to  give  decisive  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  In  Europe, 
where  the  animals  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  glacial  period  are  so  well 
known,  the  difficulties  could  be  easily 
overcome,  but  not  in  Africa,  where  the 
sequence  of  the  animals  is  not  so  well 
established,  and  much  less  their  cor- 
relation with  the  European  Old  Stone 
Age.  Therefore,  the  best  policy  seems 
to  be  to  treat  these  reports  with  reserve, 
and  even  skepticism,  especially  if  they 
contain  unusual  and  unexpected  state- 
ments, as  in  the  present  case.  An  in- 
vestigation made  by  Mollison  and 
Gieseler  in  1929  arrived  at  quite  differ- 
ent results.  These  savants  are  con- 
vinced that  a  middle-Pleistocene  age  is 
absolutely  excluded,  and  that  only  a 
late  Pleistocene  age  is  possible,  i.  e., 
the  time  when  Negro-like  races  lived 
in  Europe.  The  studies  reported  in 
the  Times  are  all  of  later  date,  and  we 
shall  have  to  wait  for  the  outcome  of 
the  discussion  among  experts. 

Similar  difficulties  as  in  Africa  sur- 
round the  antiquity  of  man  in  North 
America.  All  reports  proclaiming  a 
high  age  of  prehistoric  man  in  America 
are  based  on  the  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  implements  made  by  man,  and 


of  animals  which  are  supposed  to  have 
become  extinct  on  this  continent  many 
thousands  of  years  ago.  However,  it 
is  very  strange  that  these  implements 
are  always  similar  to  those  made  by 
Indians  of  a  much  later  date ;  never 
has  anything  been  found  which  might 
be  compared  with  the  European  imple- 
ments of  the  Old  Stone  Age.  Lately, 
strong  indications  have  been  discovered 
that  those  "old"  animals,  e.  g.,  camels 
and  sloth,  were  still  living  in  America 
in  a  time  which,  from  a  geological 
viewpoint,  is  rather  recent.  This  dis- 
covery seems  to  disprove  the  high  age 
of  man  in  America.  Such  a  high  age 
could  only  be  established  by  finds  of 
prehistoric  man  or  his  implements  in 
connection  with  glacial  deposits,  as  is 
the  case  in  Europe. 

Stephen  Richarz,  S.V.D. 
Techny,  111. 


Under  the  title,  "Medicine  in  a  Pop- 
ular Medieval  Encyclopedia,"  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh  has  had  reprinted  from 
the  Annals  of  Medical  History  (IV,  3) 
an  interesting  stud}^  of  his  on  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  medicine  and  disease 
in  the  famous  13th  century  encyclope- 
dia of  Barthoiomaeus  Anglicus,  0. 
Min.,  De  Froprietatihus  Rernm,  prob- 
ably the  most  widely  read  book  after 
the  Bible  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
Bartholomew  shows  that  he  has  been 
reading  medical  writers  whose  opin- 
ions were  founded  on  clinical  observa- 
tion. "Some  of  his  discussion,"  says 
Dr.  Walsh,  "is  surprisingly  modern 
Avhen  his  quaint  old-fashioned  expres- 
sions are  translated  into  modern  terms. 
His  therapeutics  are  often  quite  absurd, 
but  then  ....  the  therapy  of  any  gen- 
eration is  nearly  always  absurd  to  the 
next  generation."  Surprising  is  Bar- 
tholomew's definition  of  madness  and 
his  suggestion  that  the  insane  should  be 
"gladded  with  instruments  of  music 
and  some  deal  be  occupied."  Which 
shows  that  the  entertainment  occupa- 
tion cures  are  not  at  all  modern.  Copies 
of  this  pamphlet  can  be  had  from  Paul 
B.  Hoeber,  Inc.,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 
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Catholic  Authors  and  Reviewers 

To  the  Editor  :— 

The  Acolyte  for  June  25th  reprints 
an  article  by  ^'J.  C."  in  the  Mentor. 
It  is  on  "Catholics  and  Culture"  and 
discusses  reasons  "why  Catholic  auth- 
ors do  not  contribute  to  the  national 
culture  as  they  would  wish."  In  the 
opening  paragraph  the  writer  declares 
that  the  books  of  Catholic  authors  are 
usually  slighted  and  even  ignored  by 
reviewers  in  "literary  periodicals  and 
supplements."  To  this,  he  adds, 
"there  are  of  course  exceptions,"  and 
with  one  of  these  exceptions  he  opens 
the  second  paragraph  this  way :  * '  Ag- 
nes Repplier  compels  favorable  notice 
at  all  times  because  she  is  always  super- 
ior to  her  critics.  Strange  to  say  there 
is  a  Catholic  critic,  a  Franciscan,  who 
has  used  gallons  of  ink  against  her." 

It  is  a  pity  "J.  C."  did  not  give  the 
name  of  this  Franciscan.  But  the  pres- 
ent Avriter  knows  Avho  is  meant ;  and, 
being  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  Franciscan,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
assure  "J.  C."  that  this  Franciscan 
is  not  averse  to  having  his  name 
brought  in  connection  with  the  defeat 
suffered  by  Agnes  Repplier  a  few  years 
ago  when  she  A'entured  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  historical  criticism,  instead  of 
sticking  to  the  light  essay.  This  was 
one  time  when  Agnes  Repplier  did  not 
compel  "favorable  notice"  and  when 
she  was  not  "superior  to  her  critics." 

Perhaps  "J.  C."  w^ould  now  like  to 
cross  swords  with  this  Franciscan  crit- 
ic. Before  he  does  so,  however,  the 
present  writer  advises  him  to  make  a 
very  thorough  study  of  the  Jolliet- 
Marquette  expedition  ;  otherwise  his  ef- 
fort may  turn  out  to  be  another  speci- 
men of  "culture"  among  Catholic 
Americans,  such  as  Agnes  Repplier  ex- 
hibited when  she  crossed  swords  with 
him. 

With  two  sentences  by  "J.  C."  the 
present  writer  is  in  perfect  accord. 
Here  they  are:  "On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  tendency  among  Catholic  re- 
viewers to  give  indiscriminate  praise  to 
all  Catholic  publications.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  altogether  too  few  Cath- 


olic authors  offer  productions  which 
satisfy  exacting  and  fair  criticism." 
For  a  sample  illustrating  both  these 
sentences  "'J.  C."  is  referred  to  Miss 
Repplier 's  recent  essay  (not  a  biogra- 
phy, by  any  means)  on  Marquette. 

Francis  Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M. 


Spiritism  and  Conjuring 

Father  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  one 
of  the  best  Catholic  authorities  in  the 
Avorld  on  Spiritism  and  its  allied  phe- 
nomena, in  a  letter  to  the  London  Uni- 
verse (Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  29)  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Father  de  Her- 
edia,  S.J.,  since  he  wrote  his  book, 
Spiritism  and  Common  Sense,  "has  sat 
with  several  mediums,  and  has  pub- 
lished another  book  in  Spanish,"  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  "satisfied 
as  to  the  honesty  of  these  mediums,  and 
though  he  still  maintains  that  material- 
ization, spirit  photographs,  'apports,' 
slate  writing,  etc.,  are  due  to  trickery, 
he  admits  that  raps  come  of  themselves, 
and  even  movements  which  are  'truly 
extraordinary'  in  a  large  dining-table 
with  six  legs.  These  he  does  not  as- 
cribe to  toe-cracking,  or  legerdemain, 
or  concealed  rods,  or  even  diabolic 
agency,  but  to  some  'purely  natural 
force '  which  seems  to  be  dependent  up- 
on the  medium's  subconsciousness. 
Similarly  Fr.  Alois  Gatterer,  Professor 
of  Natural  Science  at  the  University 
of  Innsbruck,  has  been  allowed  to  at- 
tend seances  with  Rudi  Schneider  and 
Maria  Silbert.  His  conclusion  is  that 
the  rejection  of  all  the  physical  phe- 
nomena of  mediumship  as  fraudulent  is 
dangerous  to  sound  apologetic." 

"Now,"  says  the  famous  English 
Jesuit,  "if  raps  and  answers  may  come 
in  good  faith  to  those  who  consult  me- 
diums, it  seems  to  me  that  charity  and 
prudence  would  dissuade  us  from  treat- 
ing those  who  are  so  misled  as  merely 
a  subject  for  ridicule.  Houdini,  ex- 
cellent man  though  he  was,  was  always 
the  American  showman,  and  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  imitating  his  methods  of 
controversv. ' ' 
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"Communications  manifesting  intel- 
ligence do  come,  and  they  often  come 
Avithout  conscious  fraud  on  the  part 
of  anyone.  Further,  though  I  should 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  trickery  among  profes- 
sional mediums,  especially  in  Ameri- 
ca, I  would  urge  that  those  who  are  in 
contact  with  the  best  type  of  mediums 
(some  of  them  highly  educated  people, 
natural  psychics,  who  do  not  make  their 
gift  a  source  of  gain)  soon  lay  aside 
the  idea  that  the  procedure  is  all  fraud- 
ulent." 


A  Presbyterian  View  of  the  Latest 
Papal  Encyclical 

The  Preshyterian  printed  the  follow- 
ing article  in  its  edition  of  June  2, 
1932: 

"Pope  Pius  XT  has  spoken  again, 
and  expects  the  world  to  listen.  We 
read  the  full  text  as  printed  in  our 
American  papers.  Nothing  was  said 
which  has  not  been  said  hundreds  of 
times  by  less  known  ecclesiastics.  We 
like  Kome  for  one  thing :  there  is  no 
'pussy-footing'  about  essential  Chris- 
tian truths,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
fear  of  those  who  reject  the  supernat- 
ural. Pope  Pius  speaks  of  the  'long 
and  sorrowful  sequence  of  woes  that, 
as  a  sad  heritage  of  sin,  marks  the 
stages  of  fallen  man's  earthly  pilgrim- 
age from  the  Flood  on.'  He  puts  the 
finger  on  the  real  cause  of  our  trouble. 
He  mentions  greed  as  the  special  cause 
of  our  present  distress.  Here  again  he 
is  doubtless  correct.  He  speaks  of  the 
contradiction  of  human  welfare.  He 
rightly  deplores  the  assault  made 
against  'all  who  still  recognize  God  as 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  as 
absolute  Lord  of  all  things.'  He  calls 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
goods  and  calls  for  men  everywhere  to 
pray  to  God.  'Let  peace  be  implored 
for  all  men.'  He  calls  for  penance, 
whereas  we  would  use  the  word  repent- 
ance. In  this  we  join  most  heartily. 
As  never  before  in  our  time  should  we 
call  upon  all  men  everywhere  to  repent. 
We  believe  our  trials  will  bring  us  to 


it.  God  alone  is  our  salvation  in  this 
critical  day.  It  behooves  us  Protes- 
tants to  take  heed  to  the  truths  set 
before  us,  however  much  we  may  dis- 
sent from  Romish  teaching  on  some 
points.  As  we  have  said  so  often,  we 
need  a  great  revival." 

A  Presbyterian  friend  of  mine  in 
Chicago  sent  me  this  clipping,  ac- 
companied by  the  following  letter : 
"Dear  Colonel  Callahan: — -Enclosed 
find  a  few  fairly  kind  words  about  the 
Pope  from  the  oldest  Presbj^terian 
paper,  The  Preshyterian,  over  100  years 
in  continuous  publication.  If  this 
paper  seventy  years  ago  had  quoted 
anything  said  by  the  then  Pope  and 
approved  it,  it  would  have  caused  un- 
favorable comment  and  loss  of  sub- 
scribers. Today,  most  of  its  readers 
agree  with  it.  The  world  does  move." 
Louisville,  Ky.  P.  H.  Callahan 


Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  like  most 
aspiring  politicians,  is  a  "jiner. "  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of 
April  8,  1932,  he  is  a  Freemason  and 
also  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Elks,  the  Eagles,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  and  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  into  which  latter  he 
was  initiated  but  a  short  time  ago.  This 
seems  to  be  only  a  partial  list  of  the 
secret  and  semi-secret  societies  with 
which  Gov.  Roosevelt  is  affiliated.  His 
membership  in  them,  especially  Free- 
masonry, does  not  recommend  him  to 
loval  Catholics. 


The  Ancient  Order  of  Gleaners  (see 
A.  Preuss,  Dictionary  of  Secret  and 
Other  Societies,  pp.  43  f.)  has  changed 
its  name  to  "Gleaner  Life  Insurance 
Society";  but  the  Christian  Cynosure, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  in- 
formation, says  (June,  1932,  p.  28)  it 
has  no  knowledge  of  any  other  change 
made,  either  in  the  Order's  ritual  or  in 
its  status  as  a  lodge.  The  Gleaners 
have  always  been  a  strictly  secret  so- 
ciety with  a  religious  ritual,  from  which 
the  Cynosure  has  repeatedly  printed 
extracts. 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


Those  of  us  who  have  read  Waldemar 
Giirian 's  Bolshevism  :  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice in  the  original  German,  need  hard- 
ly be  told,  but  it  may  be  well  to  call 
the  attention  of  prospective  readers  of 
the  English  translation  of  this  valuable 
work  (tr.  by  E.  I.  Watkin)  to  the  fact, 
that  in  the  author's  well-considered  and 
documented  opinion  the  real  responsi- 
bility for  the  rise  of  Bolshevism,  which 
threatens  to  conquer  the  world,  lies 
with  that  bourgeois  society  which  had 
banished  religion  from  public  life  and 
education  and  made  economic  and  so- 
cial success  its  sole  concern.  There- 
for, as  a  reviewer  of  Gurian's  book  in 
the  C-atJiolic  Book  Notes  truly  observes, 
"it  is  useless  merely  to  condemn;  Bol- 
shevism can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
reconstruction  of  society  on  a  sounder 
basis." 


Miss  Alice  Curtayne,  in  A  Recall  to 
Dante  (Sheed  &  AVard),  warns  against 
verse  translations  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  and  recommends  instead  the  ver- 
sion in  Dent's  Temple  Classics,  printed 
side  by  side  with  the  Italian  text.  A 
reviewer  in  Catholic  Book  Notes  (IX, 
4)  points  out  that  hundreds  of  Dante 
lines  will  go  word  for  word  into  Eng- 
lish Averse,  e.  g.:  "E  da  martirio  venni 
a  questa  pace,"  "And  out  of  torment 
came  I  to  this  peace,"  and  adds:  "It 
will  be  Miss  Curtayne 's  doing  if  some 
Catholic  poet  ere  long  renders  the  Com- 
media  in  Patmorean  rhythms  with  only 
such  rhymes  as  come  unasked." 


Mr.  J.  Lewis  May's  Father  Tyrrell 
and  the  Modernist  Movement  (Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode)  clings  closely  to  the  Au- 
tobiography published  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago.  Pie  describes  the  devel- 
opment of  the  boy  from  a  precocious 
unbeliever  who  conceals  his  unbelief  in- 
to a  spiritually  restless  youth,  who  is 
captivated  by  the  Catholic  truth,  yet 
fails  to  understand  it  in  some  of  its 
most  important  aspects.  As  a  Catholic 
writer  Tyrrell  essayed  "the  impossible 
task  of  interpreting  the  unchangeable 


truths  in  terms  that  are  ever  chang- 
ing," and  naturally  went  astray,  but 
lived  long  enough  to  make  it  clear  to 
those  who  followed  him  that  without 
the  guidance  of  an  infallible  church  he 
himself  was  an  unstead}^  wanderer.  A 
reviewer  of  Mr.  May's  book  in  Catholic 
Book  Notes  (IX,  4)  observes  that  Tyr- 
rell himself  realized  this  fact  before  he 
died.  His  end,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
call, came  suddenly.  "What  were  his 
last  thoughts  and  desires,"  says  the 
C.B.N,  writer,  "he  was  not  given  the 
power  to  express ;  but  those  who  loved 
the  good  he  had  done  clung  to  the  hope 
contained  in  his  last  request,  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  without 
the  Sacraments." 


Apropos  of  recent  notes  on  the  divin- 
ing rod  printed  in  this  journal.  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh  writes  to  the  Editor: 
"  I  am  glad  you  keep  up  the  discussion 
of  the  divining  rod,  though  to  me  it 
appears  quite  impossible  that  the  rod 
should  be  sympathetically  acted  upon 
by  water,  oil,  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  even  certain  other  metals.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  man  was  curing  people  of 
all  sorts  of  serious  ills  by  just  putting 
metal  plaques  on  them.  People  who 
had  been  ailing  for  months  and  even 
years  were  cured  by  a  process  called 
metalloscopy,  or  sometimes  metallo- 
therapy.  That  was  in  1878,  when  they 
were  injecting  goat's  milk  directly  into 
human  veins  and  claiming  to  get  mar- 
vellous results.  If  anyone  wants  a 
training  in  scepticism,  let  him  study 
some  of  our  medical  history. ' ' 


A  stickler  for  correct  pronunciation, 
calls  attention  to  three  words  that  are 
almost  invariably  mispronounced, 
namelj^,  jowl,  which  should  not  rhyme 
with  owl,  but  with  hole  {o  as  in  old)  ; 
)oust,  which  should  be  pronounced  just, 
with  a  short  u;  and  cocaine,  which  is 
correctly  pronounced  ko-ka-in  (o  as  in 
old,  a  as  in  sofa,  i  as  in  it),  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  and  not  kokane,  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  svllable. 
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The  English  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Medieval  Languages  and  Literature  has 
established  an  organ  called  Medium 
Aevum,  which,  for  the  present,  is  to 
appear  only  three  times  a  year.  The 
first  number  contains  papers  on  Dante 
and  the  regnum  italicum,  the  language 
of  Froissart's  Chronicles,  late  Old  Eng- 
lish rune-names,  two  manuscripts  of 
Christine  de  Pisa,  a  collation  of  the 
Ellesmere  manuscript,  and  notes  on  the 
text  and  interpretation  of  Pedrl.  Me- 
dium Aevum  is  published  by  Basil 
Blackwell,  of  Oxford. 


Capitalism  and  Socialism,  as  Hilaire 
Belloc  has  pointed  out,  are  "sisters 
under  the  skin. ' '  One  would  gather  all 
industry  into  a  big  combine,  which 
could  dictate  prices,  wages,  and  labor 
conditions ;  the  other  would  merely  sub- 
stitute State  bureaus  for  the  combine. 
In  either  case  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ers would  be  servile,  and  the  lot  of  those 
who  consumed  the  products  of  industry 
would  be  little  better.  Even  under 
bureaucracy,  the  great  combines  would 
pull  the  strings. 


Goethe's  " Gotz  von  Berlichingen" 
has  a  special  interest  for  English  read- 
ers, for  one  of  the  first  of  Walter 
Scott's  works  was  a  translation  of  this 
play.  Even  among  those  who  know 
neither  the  German  text  nor  the  Eng- 
lish translation,  there  are  many  who 
owe  much  to  this  memorable  event  in 
literary  history-,  for  it  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  Romantic  movement.  That  work 
of  translation  certainly  had  a  far-reach- 
ing efifect  on  Scott's  original  writings, 
whether  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  influ- 
ence of  Goethe's  play  may  be  traced  in 
one  of  Sir  Walter's  last  novels,  *.  e.,  in 
the  part  played  by  the  ' '  Vehmgericht ' ' 
in  "Anne  of  Oeiersiein."  And  we 
know,  on  the  high  authority  of  Card- 
inal Newman,  that  Scott's  poems  and 
plays  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Oxford  Movement  and  the  Catholic 
Revival  in  England. 


cide  and  its  kindred  endeavors  are  rap- 
idly becoming  a  major  industry  in 
America.  The  literature  sent  out  by 
way  of  advertising  would  go  far  to 
prove  this.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
already  the  vicious  crusade  is  yielding 
to  its  promoters  over  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  In  spreading  the 
doctrine  there  is  not  the  slightest  dis- 
crimination, nor  is  there  any  less  so 
in  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  contraceptives. 
A  most  revolting  fact  was  brought  out 
showing  that  in  a  drug  store  adjacent 
to  the  largest  public  high  school  in  New 
York  City,  the  windows  flaunted  all 
manner  of  posters,  so  that  the  children 
from  the  high  school  not  only  might 
buy,  but  were  solicited  to  buy,  con- 
traceptives. This  goes  far  to  prove, 
what  had  been  originally  contended, 
that  what  was  said  to  be  a  blessing  for 
the  poor,  was  only  an  inducement  to 
immoralitv. — New  World. 


According  to  a  N.  C.  W.  C.  News 
Service  report  from  Chicago,  Edward 
Young  Clarke,  former  "kleagle"  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  is  now  in  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital,  and  "Esskaye,  Inc.," 
the  organization  which  he  founded  a 
few  months  ago  "to  restore  prosperity 
and  to  make  America  church-con- 
scious" (see  F.  R.,  XXXIX,  7,  162), 
was  formally  disbanded  by  its  execu- 
tive committee.  County  Judge  A.  J. 
Van  Keuren  ordered  the  commitment 
of  Clarke  on  a  certificate  signed  by  Dr. 
Harold  S.  Hulbert,  alienist,  who  pro- 
nounced him  a  paranoiac.  Leonard  J. 
Grossman,  "attorney-general"  of  the 
Esskaye  "Temple  of  Justice,"  who  ac- 
companied Clarke  to  the  hospital,  said 
that  the  latter 's  associates  had  suspect- 
ed for  some  time  that  something  was 
wrong  with  him.  Symptoms  of  par- 
anoia have  been  observed  in  the  man 
for  years,  and  no  one  who  has  followed 
his  public  career  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  is  incurably  insane. 


Revelations  made  at  the  recent  hear- 
ing in  Washington  show  that  race  sui- 


The  spectre  of  the  religious  intoler- 
ance in  the  1928  presidental  campaign, 
which  had  lurked  in  the  background  of 
the  Democratic  national  convention  in 
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Chicago  for  nearly  three  days,  was 
finally  brought  out  into  the  open  for  a 
brief  time  when  Maury  Hughes  of  Tex- 
as denounced  the  bigotry  which  helped 
to  defeat  Al  Smith  in  192H.  Speaking 
in  favor  of  the  prohibition  repeal 
plank,  Mr.  Hughes  said  the  platform 
committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
was  "bombarded  with  telegrams  from 
professional  prohibitionists"  warning 
that  if  an  outspoken  repeal  plank  was 
adopted,  the  Democratic  party  would 
be  defeated  in  November.  Saying  that 
some  of  these  warnings  cited  the  fate 
of  Governor  Smith  in  1928,  Mr.  Hughes 
asserted :  "I  must  correct  that  state- 
ment. With  regard  to  some  States,  it 
was  a  mere  subterfuge.  It  was  not  on 
account  of  that  issue  that  he  was  de- 
feated. They  crucified  that  great 
American  Alfred  E.  Smith  on  the  cross 
of  religious  intolerance." 


Tn  the  recently  ])ul)lished  biography 
of  Queen  Victoria's  German  husband 
(Albert  the  Good;  London :  Cobden- 
Sanderson),  Mr.  Hector  Bolitho  re- 
lates an  incident  of  particular  interest 
to  Catholics.  AVhen  tlie  Queen  an- 
nounced her  betrothal,  a  labyrinth  of 
intrigues  was  set  up.  The  Tories 
pointed  out  that  the  word  "Protes- 
tant" had  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
announcement :  there  were  rumors 
that  Prince  Albert  was  a  Catholic.  The 
Queen  wrote  to  liim  hastily:  "A  few 
stupid  people  here  try  to  say  you  are 
a  Catholic:  but  nobody  will  believe  it." 
Yet  she  asked  for  a  short  history  of 
the  House  of  Coburg,  and  Albert  was 
obliged  to  set  down  his  credentials  and 
to  show  that  there  had  not  been  "a 
single  Catholic  princess  introduced  in- 
to the  Coburg  family  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Luther."  The  mistrust 
annoyed  him,  and  he  searched  through 
his  papers  for  the  confession  of  faith 
which  he  had  made  for  his  Confirma- 
tion. He  translated  it  and  sent  it  to 
Victoria,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assure 
the  nervous  Anglicans  that  he  was 
"i;)articularly  Protestant  in  his  opin- 
ions." 


Cardinal  Gasparri's  Catechismus  Ra- 
ni anus  has  now  appeared  in  an  author- 
ized English  translation,  entitled  The 
Catholic  Gaieehism.  The  translation  is 
the  work  of  the  English  Dominican 
Fathers  and  is  published  by  Sheed  & 
Ward  of  London.  This  Catechism,  as 
our  readers  know,  was  written  by  the 
former  Papal  Secretary  of  State  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  need,  in  these  days 
of  growing  internationalism,  of  a  uni- 
form catechism  for  the  whole  Church. 
The  statement  of  doctrine  is  by  ques- 
tions and  answers,  arranged  in  three 
progressive  parts:  the  first  (pp.  3  to  8 
of  the  English  edition)  for  little  chil- 
dren preparing  for  their  first  Commun- 
ion ;  the  second  (pp.  11-60)  for  older 
children,  and  the  third  (pp.  63-220), 
which  is  annotated  with  references  to 
Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  authority, 
for  adults.  Appendices  (pp.  223-458) 
contain  the  texts  of  many  of  the  im- 
portant references,  together  with  re- 
marks on  some  disputed  (|uestions 
touched  upon  in  the  body  of  the  Cat- 
echism. According  to  Blackfriars,  an 
English  bishop  was  assured  by  Cardinal 
Gasparri  that  the  First  Catechism  is 
a  short  scheme  for  the  teacher,  and  not 
a  text  for  the  children  to  learn  by  heart. 
The  Second  Catechism,  as  the  author 
himself  observes,  "has  to  be  learned  by 
degrees  and  according  to  a  child's  age 
and  capacity." 


AVm.  G.  McAdoo  says  in  his  recent 
book.  Crowded  Yea)'s,  that  "even  when 
the  war  with  Germany  became  inevit- 
able, the  President  | Wilson]  did  not 
take  the  final  ste])  until  the  whole 
country  was  behind  him.  He  did  not 
want  to  lead  an  unAvilling  people  into 
the  most  terrible  Avar  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  much  of  the  hesitation 
with  Avhich  he  has  been  so  harshly  ac- 
cused was  the  result  of  that  attitude." 
This,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Tidings  points 
out,  is  rank  hypocrisy.  "If  Mr.  Wil- 
son felt  that  the  country  Avas  behind 
him,  it  Avas  because  he  felt  that  the  mil- 
lions spent  for  pro]iaganda  had  re- 
A'ersed  a  public  ojiinion  that,  taken  as  a 
Avhole,  at  the  outbreal^  of  the  Avar  Avas 
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much  more  pro-German  than  pro-Brit- 
ish or  pro-French.  Facts  do  not  show 
that  there  were  grounds  for  any  such 
belief.  Conscription  was  the  first  war 
move.  Without  it  public  opinion,  such 
as  it  was,  would  not  have  produced  an 
army  large  enough  to  turn  the  scales. 
Nor  was  the  'draft'  enough.  The  coun- 
try swarmed  with  secret  service  men.  A 
veritable  reign  of  terror  was  invoked 
to  make  'patriotism'  to  order  and  com- 
pel subscriptions  to  Liberty  Loans.  No 
one  ever  before  saw  such  methods  used 
by  a  President  who  had  'the  whole 
country  ....  behind  him. '  ' ' 


Dr.  Wolfgang  Stammler  presents 
Parts  I  and  II  of  a  Verfasserlexikon 
des  (leutschen  31  itt  el  alters  (Berlin  : 
De  Gruyter),  which  will,  we  imagine, 
interest  not  a  few  of  our  readers.  The 
object  of  this  encyclopedic  work,  for 
which  the  author  has  secured  the  col- 
laboration of  a  large  number  of  ex- 
perts, including  several  Catholics,  is  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  account  of 
medieval  German  literature  from  the 
Carolingian  period  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  The  field  has  been  made 
as  wide  as  possible  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  historical,  philosophical,  theologi- 
cal, and  medical  literature  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  special  articles  are  to  be 
devoted  to  such  foreign  authors  as  have 
notably  influenced  the  development  of 
German  culture.  The  work  is  printed 
in  Roman  type. 


So  liberal  a  writer  as  Mr.  Aldous 
Huxley,  writing  in  Time  and  Tide,  calls 
the  Pope's  latest  Encyclical  "a  most 
refreshing  document. ' '  One  paragraph 
of  his  comment  is  so  striking  that  the 
London  CathoHc  Times  (No.  3376)  re- 
prints it  as  (apart  from  its  pardonable 
inaccuracy  about  rich  men  having  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  the  "devil's 
subjects")  "the  most  satisfying  ac- 
knowledgement of  one  evil  consequence 
of  the  'Reformation'  which  we  have  yet 
been  privileged  to  come  across. ' '  Here 
is  Mr.  Huxlev's  statement:  "The  Ref- 


ormation was  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
blessing.  Protestantism,  as  Mr.  Taw- 
ney  has  so  clearly  shown,  has  a  great 
crime  to  answer  for;  it  sanctified  the 
business  man.  There  were,  of  course, 
plenty  of  business  men  before  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  they  wielded  without 
scruple  the  power  that  money  gives. 
But  these  rich  men  were  always  re- 
garded by  the  official  guardians  of  mor- 
al standards  as  the  .devil's  subjects.  It 
remained  for  Protestantism  to  natural- 
ize them  as  God's.  When  the  Puritans 
had  done  their  work,  business  was  so 
intrinsically  respectable  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  the  Church's  business  to 
control  it.  Hence,  laissez  faire  and 
Manchesterism. ' ' 


According  to  the  Bombay  Examiner, 
the  founder  of  the  Toe  H  movement 
(see  A.  Preuss,  A  Dictionary  of  Secret 
and  Other  Societies,  pp.  458  f. ),  Dr. 
Neville  Talbot,  who  is  now  Anglican 
bishop  of  Pretoria,  S.A.,  has  expressed 
anxiety  lest  the  religious — of  course, 
Protestant — character  of  that  organi7a- 
tion  should  be  lost  sight  of.  "Are  its 
members, ' '  he  asks,  ' '  going  to  have  the 
right  idea  about  Christianity?"  As 
Catholics  have  been  forming  Toe  H  cen- 
ters in  various  places,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  their  idea  about  Christian- 
ity will  not  be  Dr.  Talbot's,  "it  should 
be  definitely  decided,"  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Bombay  Catholic  contemporary, 
' '  whether  this  organization  is  undenom- 
inational like  the  Boy  Scouts,  or  Prot- 
estant like  the  Y.M.C.A.,  because  on 
that  depends  whether  Catholics  can  or 
cannot  participate." 


People  bring  their  morals  with  them 
-even  to  an  auto  camp. — A.F.K. 


Anyway,  a  political  platform  is  a 
poor  place  to  seek  spiritual  consola- 
tion !— A.F.K. 


Catholic  Action  must  begin  in  the 
head. — The  Monitor. 
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Current  Literature 

— Ethel  King-  has  made  a  book  of  her 
verses  culled  from  the  magazines  in 
which  they  appeared,  under  the  title 
of  Lift  Your  Hand  Skyward.  The 
poems  make  pleasant  reading,  but  show 
no  great  originality  or  poetic  inspira- 
tion. Perhaps  Miss  King's  next  book 
will  be  an  improvement  upon  this,  her 
first  venture  into  the  realms  of  gold. 
(Banner  Press:  Emorv  Universit}^ 
Ga.)— C.J.Q. 

— John  Gilland  Brunini,  a  newcomer 
to  the  ranks  of  Catholic  poetry,  has 
recently  published  fifteen  song's  which 
he  has  gathered  together  under  the 
title,  The  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  Such 
a  lofty  subject  should  have  inspired, 
we  think,  our  poet  to  nobler  strains 
than  those  one  finds  in  this  little  book, 
which,  strange  to  say,  was  a  recent 
choice  of  the  Catholic  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  (Macmillan  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— Volumes  I  and  II  of  Dr.  Karl 
Bihlmeyer's  completely  recast  edition 
of  Funk's  three-volume  Kirch  enge- 
schichte  (the  best  text-book  of  its  kind 
in  any  language)  have  appeared  in  a 
ninth  revised  edition.  The  text  has  not 
been  reset,  but  reproduced  by  photo- 
mechanical means;  however,  it  was 
found  possible  to  correct  several  er- 
rors and  to  add  the  latest  literature. 
(Paderborn,  Germany:  Ferdinand 
Schoningh). 

— Faith  and  its  Rational  Justification 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Brunhes,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Spence,  is  a  new  ad- 
dition (No.  XVII)  to  the  "Catholic 
Library  of  Relig'ious  Knowledge. "  The 
author  undertakes  to  provide  a  com- 
mentary on  the  fundamental  Catholic 
doctrine  that  the  believer,  when  he 
gives  his  assent  to  divine  revelation, 
with  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
entrusted  for  his  instruction,  is  not 
called  upon  to  repudiate  any  of  the 
legitimate  demands  of  reason,  but  faith 
admirably  corresponds  to  the  very  pur- 
pose of  that  faculty  by  confirming  and 
completing  the  limited  and  often  un- 
certain   views    of    human    philosophy. 


Leaving  aside  purely  technical  ques- 
tions, the  author  explains  the  nature 
of  faith  and  shows  how  it  finds  a  legit- 
imate place  in  the  development  of  men's 
intellectual  activity.  (Sands  &  Co.  and 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— Crusade  for  the  Anemone,  by  the 
Princess  Marthe  Bibesco,  consists  of  five 
letters  written  from  the  Holy  Land, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Thomas 
Kernan.  The  book  is  composed  in  an 
original  vein  and  contains  many  noble 
thoughts  and  emotions.  Anatole  France 
once  said  of  the  authoress  that  "she 
possesses  all  the  treasures  of  the  spir- 
it." After  reading  these  letters  one 
is  inclined  to  subscribe  to  this  opinion 
and  to  add  that  to  the  treasures  of  her 
own  spirit  she  adds  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  and  style  of  Anatole  France 
himself.  But,  unlike  A.  F.,  she  has  the 
sensibilities  of  a  woman  and  the  faith 
of  a  Christian.  This  book  is  exquisitely 
and  reverently  written  and  will  repay 
careful  perusal.  (Macmillan.) 

— Songs  Before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
nient,  by  Mary  Dixon  Thayer,  contains 
not  only  the  fervent  outpourings  of  one 
sincerely  devoted  to  Our  Lord's  Euch- 
aristic  Presence,  but  also  true  poetic 
inspiration.  It  is  a  delightful  book, 
original  and  beautiful,  and  could  be 
used  with  salutary  profit  during  the 
Holy  Hour.  Would  that  we  had  more 
books  of  a  similar  nature  from  our 
Catholic  poets!  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 
—C.J.Q. 

—Volumes  XXI  and  XXII  of  the 
English  edition  of  L.  von  Pastor's  His- 
tory of  the  Popes  from  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  describe  the  important 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V  (1585-1590)  and 
the  short  reigns  of  I^rban  VII,  Greg- 
ory XIV,  and  Innocent  IX.  We  re- 
viewed the  original  German  edition 
and  can  therefore  limit  our  notice  of 
this  English  translation  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  version,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Francis  Kerr,  of  the  Lon- 
don Oratory,  is  done  in  the  usual  care- 
ful and  scholarly  manner  and  makes 
absorbinglv    interesting    and    instrue- 
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tive  reading.  No  matter  what  special 
research  may  bring  to  light  in  later 
ages,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Pastor's 
History  of  the  Popes  will  remain  a 
classic  for  all  time.  (B.  Herder  Book 
Co.) 

— Vol.  VI  of  the  famous  Bonn  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  {Die 
hi.  Schrift  des  Neuen  Testament  es 
Wbersetzt  und  erkldrt  in  Verhindung 
mit  Fachgelehrten,  herausgegeden  von 
Dr.  Fritz  Tillmann)  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Sickenberger,  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  deals  with  St.  Paul's 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  the 
one  to  the  Romans.  It  is  the  fourth 
edition  (16th  to  18th  thousand)  of  this 
scholarly  commentary,  and  has  been 
completely  and  carefully  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  Dr.  Sickenber- 
ger's  own  translation  of  the  Greek  text 
used  in  this  book  is  justly  valued  for 
its  fidelity  to  the  original.  His  com- 
mentary is  beyond  praise.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  index  of  names 
and  topics  that  accompanies  this  mas- 
sive volume  has  been  elaborated,  so  far 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  con- 
cerned, by  a  woman,  Fran  Dr.  Agnes 
Schwessinger,  who  has  studied  Ncav 
Testament  exegesis  under  Dr.  Sicken- 
berger at  the  University  of  Munich. 
(Bonn:  Peter  Hanstein). 

— Forernnners  of  Captain  De  Leon's 
Expedition  to  Texas,  1670-1675,  an  es- 
say by  the  Rev.  Francis  Borgia  Steck, 
O.F.M.,  Ph.D.  (32  pp.  8vo),  origin- 
ally appeared  in  the  Southwestern  His- 
torical Quarterly  (XXXVI,  1)  and  was 
well  worth  reprinting  in  pamphlet 
form.  For  it  represents  the  results  of 
original  research  pursued  by  the  auth- 
or, who,  as  our  readers  know,  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  comprehensive  and 
critical  history  of  the  Mission  Era  in 
Texas.  He  has  found  much  new  evi- 
dence to  shoAv  that  approaches  and  re- 
connaissances were  made  into  south 
central  Texas  by  the  companions  of 
Fray  Juan  Larios  as  early  as  1673. 
These  two  men  were  Father  Francisco 
Peiiasco  de  Lo^'ano  and  Brother  Man- 
uel de  la  .Cruz,  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 


They  deserved  to  have  their  memory 
resurrected.  This  pamphlet  is  distrib- 
uted under  the  auspices  of  the  K.  of  C. 
Historical  Commission  by  the  Rev. 
Paul  J.  Folk,  C.S.C,  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  St.  Edward's  University, 
Austin,  Tex. 

— A  Handbook  of  Fundamental  The- 
ology, adapted  from  the  German  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brunsmann,  S.V.D.,  by 
Arthur  Preuss,  has  now  become  com- 
plete. The  fourth  and  last  volume, 
just  issued  (B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.),  deals  with  the  Teaching 
Office  of  the  Church,  Infallibility,  In- 
spiration, and  Faith.  It  comprises  400 
pages.  The  entire  work  has  close  on 
2,000  pages  and  is  the  most  complete 
scientific  treatise  on  apologetics  now 
available  in  the  English  language.  The 
three  earlier  volumes  of  the  series  met 
with  a  uniformly  favorable  reception 
for  combining  thoroughness  and  solid- 
ity of  treatment  with  a  refreshing  mod- 
ernity. Most  theologians  feel  the  need 
of  rereading  a  treatise  on  the  vital  top- 
ics dealt  with  in  this  fourth  and  final 
volume,  which  lucidly  and  profoundly 
discusses  the  objects  and  bearers  of  in- 
fallibility. Sacred  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion, the  object  of  faith,  the  act  of  faith 
and  its  essential  qualities.  The  same 
clarity  and  precision  that  marked  its 
predecessors  distinguish  this  conclud- 
ing volume.  To  the  present  reviewer 
the  first  chapter,  wherein  is  shown  that 
the  "primary  or  direct  object  of  in- 
fallibility are  all  those  religious  truths 
which  are  formally  contained  in  the 
sources  of  revelation,"  seems  especialh^ 
noteworthy.  The  final  paragraph  well 
expresses  the  spirit  that  should  guide 
every  earnest  student  of  theological 
questions.  It  reads  thus:  "Now  we 
make  halt  at  the  portals  of  the  sanctu- 
ary which  contains  the  sublime  mys- 
teries of  the  faith  and  leave  further 
guidance  to  the  Church,  whom  Christ 
has  instituted  to  lead  mankind  to 
Heaven,  and  who  asks  us  to  enter  and 
to  enjoy  the  infinite  treasures  of  super- 
natural grace  and  truth  committed  to 
her  care." — Albert  Muntsch,  S.J. 
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— The  Rev.  Sidney  A.  Raemers,  Ph. 
D.,  of  Notre  Dame  University,  has  nn- 
dertaken  an  authorized  translation  of 
J.  Berthier's  Compendium,  of  Theologi/. 
There  will  be  three  volumes,  of  which 
the  first  two  have  lately  appeared.  The 
chief  merits  of  the  French  original  are 
"its  completeness,  its  accuracy,  and  its 
well-balanced  conciseness."  Bishop 
Heylen  of  Namur  has  recommended  it 
as  "the  equivalent  of  a  whole  theologi- 
cal library."  Fr.  Raemers'  purpose  in 
rendering  the  work  into  English  was 
"to  furnish  seminary  students  with  a 
quick  and  adequate  means  of  doing  the 
work  of  recapitulation,"  to  "supply 
busy  priests,  who  have  become  en- 
grossed in  the  ever  more  exacting  duties 
of  the  ministry,  Avith  a  read}'  manual 
fitted  to  help  them  renew  the  studies 
of  their  youth,"  and,  finally,  to  enable 
laymen  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
essentials  of  Catholic  theology  without 
entering  into  useless  speculation.  Need- 
less to  add,  the  work  in  its  English 
dress  is  being  brought  up  to  date  where- 
ever  this  is  necessary.  We  recommend 
the  Berthier-Raemers  Compendiunu  for 
we  believe  it  is  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

— The  Memoirs  of  St.  Peter,  by 
James  A.  Kleist,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.  (Milwau- 
kee :  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company), 
a  volume  of  the  "Science  and  Culture 
Series,"  offers  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark 
in  a  new  dress.  Father  Kleist,  who  is 
professor  of  classical  languages  in  St. 
Louis  University,  adopts  the  colophonic 
style  of  writing  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and  divides  the 
verses  into  sense  lines.  This  method 
adds  much  to  the  understanding  of  the 
sacred  text  and  brings  out  its  beauty 
more  fully.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
consists  in  interesting  studies  covering 
the  second  gospel  and  its  author,  why 
the  gospels  are  called  memoirs.  John 
the  Ancient  and  St.  Mark,  features  of 
the  new  translation,  and  glimpses  of 
Marcan  art.  The  second  part  is  the 
translation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  third 
contains  annotations,  a  topical  outline, 
and  theological  comment,  followed  by 
indices.     TJie  Memoirs  of  St.  Peter  is 


one  of  a  series  of  four  volumes  intended 
by  the  author,  which,  when  completed, 
will  form  an  extensive  and  scholarly 
commentary'  on  the  Gospels.  The  other 
three  volumes  will  appear  shortly.  The 
reputation  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee 
that  they  will  all  be  of  the  same  qual- 
ity as  this  one.  As  biblical  table  read- 
ing in  religious  institutions  and  com- 
munities this  new  translation  of  the 
Gospel  will  be  welcomed  on  account  of 
its  clear  and  pointed  sentences. — 
K.J.H. 

—The  John  Murphy  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more, have  published  another  edition 
of  their  well-known  Manual  of  Prayers 
for  the  Use  of  the  Catholic  Laity,  Pre- 
pared and  Enjoined  hy  Order  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
which  still  seems  to  be  in  use  among  a 
portion  of  the  faithful  in  this  country. 
It  is  as  good  as  most,  and  better  than 
many,  later  praj'cr  books. 

— Having  described  the  character 
and  scope  of  Der  Grosse  Herder  at 
some  length  in  our  issue  for  Oct.,  1931, 
we  can  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  second  volume,  recently 
issued.  It  carries  the  nomenclator 
from  "Batterie"  to  "Cajetan,"  and 
is  edited  and  illustrated  throughout 
its  nearly  900  pages  with  the  same 
minute  care  and  competency  that 
marked  the  first  volume.  We  admire 
this  great  work  more  and  more  as  it 
proceeds,  for  it  is  a  marvel  of  conden- 
sation and  a  mine  of  useful  and  re- 
liable information  on  practically  all 
subjects  concerning  which  the  average 
Catholic  reader  may  want  to  consult 
a  general  encyclopedia.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  learn  that,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
dustrial depression,  this  latest  master- 
piece of  Catholic  lexicography  has 
gained  quite  a  number  of  American 
subscribers.  We  fail  to  see  how  any 
Catholic  library  can  afford  to  do  witli- 
out  it,  and  recommend  it  unreservedly 
to  all  who  may  be  in  need  of  a  Cath- 
olic enc.vclopedia,  which  term  here 
means  not  a  Kirchenlexikon  of  the  type 
of  our  own  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  but 
a    general    reference   work    edited    for 
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and  by  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  serv- 
ing Catholic  readers  who  wish  to  have 
their  information  correct  and  un- 
biased. (Herder,  Freiburg  and  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

—The  ^yords  of  the  Missal,  by  C.  C. 
Martindale,  S'J.  (Macmillan),  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  "literary"  essay  nor  a 
scientific  study  of  the  diction  of  the 
Missal.  The  author  simply  takes  a  few 
of  the  words  of  the  liturgy — those 
which  occur  most  frequentl}^,  or  are  in 
a  sense  "favorite"  words — collects  in- 
stances of  their  use,  and  makes  an  ef- 
fort to  extract  their  richer,  usually  hid- 
den, meanings.  Whether  one  reads  the 
volume  rapidly  or  studies  it  at  leisure, 
one  will  not  waste  time,  but  is  certain 
to  obtain  from  its  pages  a  knowledge 
that  will  enable  him  to  attend  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  with  a  deeper  understanding 
and  greater  delight.  In  spite  of  its  un- 
])retentious  tone  and  apparent  scrap- 
piness,  this  little  book  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  helpful  contributions  to 
the  current  liturgical  movement  yet 
issued,  and  can  be  heartily  recommend- 
ed to  all  Catholics,  even  to  those  whose 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  but  slight. — 
C.D.U. 

— Education  for  Home  and  Family 
Life.  In  Colleges  (New  York:  The 
Century  Co.)  This  report  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection  is  issued  in  two  parts.  Part 
I  considers  education  in  elementary 
schools  and  Part  II,  here  under  re- 
view, in  colleges.  The  committee  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  wholesome  so- 
cial adjustment  is  essential  to  life  in 
any  field,  and  that  the  foundation  for 
family  living  and  future  parenthood 
can  best  be  laid  in  youth.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  but  the  question  re- 
mains, how  to  do  it  successfully.  Up 
to  now,  the  items  promoting  good  home 
and  family  living  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  curriculum,  although 
here  and  there  special  courses  in  per- 
sonality development  were  given.  The 
report  summarizes  what  has  been  done 
along  these  lines  in  the  different  col- 
leges, and  calls  attention  to  an  inter- 


A  priest,  at  present  in  charge  of  a 
cong-regation,  wishes  to  give  his  service 
to  the  poor,  friendless,  homeless,  as 
chaplain  of  a  charitable  institution.  He 
wants  no  salary,  but  desires  to  do  good 
for  the  sake  of  the  good.  In  addition, 
lie  is  willing  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for 
board  and  two  rooms.  Orphanage  or  poor 
boys'  home  preferred.  Inquire  under 
N.  B.  v.,  care  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 


SITUATION  WANTED  BY  ORGANIST 

Situation  w^anted  by  Organist  of 
long  experience  in  choir  teaching. 
Best  of  references.  Address  Editor  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  7615  Lands- 
dow^ne    Ave.,    Webster    Groves,     Mo. 


esting  project  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Ed- 
gar Schmiedeler,  O.S.B.,  at  St.  Ben- 
edict's College,  Atchison,  Kas.  Men- 
tal hygiene,  health,  personal  guidance, 
oirientation,  religion,  observation  of 
children,  home  economics,  curriculum 
instruction  and  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities are  considered  and  evaluated.  A 
valuable  appendix  showing  what  was 
done  in  preparation  for  home-making 
and  parenthood  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  a  short  bibliography  con- 
clude the  report.  As  far  as  secular 
education  is  concerned,  the  report  offers 
good  suggestions  and  recommendations. 
But  what  will  strike  the  reader  is  the 
absence  of  concrete  forms  and  specific 
material.  We  are,  however,  informed 
by  the  Committee  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered advisable  to  provide  such  ma- 
terial to  persons  who  might  perhaps 
experiment  with  it,  instead  of  working- 
out  their  own  plan  adapted  to  circum- 
stances. The  reviewer  feels  that,  al- 
though a  good  training  in  religion 
would  go  far  in  laying  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  a  happy  home  and  family  life, 
some  of  the  material  recommended  in 
this  report  might  well  be  added  to  the 
curriculum  of  our  Catholic  institutions. 
— K.J.H. 
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— The  introductory  volume  (I)  to 
Herder's  new  universal  history  {Ge- 
schichte  der  Filhrenden  Volker,  edited 
by  Dr.  Heinrich  Finke,  Dr.  Hermann 
Junker,  and  Dr.  Gustav  Schniirer),  of 
which  Vol.  II,  Hassinger's  Geographi- 
sche  Grundlagen,  and  Vol.  IV,  Berve's 
Griechische  Gescliichte ,  Part  1,  have  al- 
readv  been  noticed  in  the  F.  R.  (see 
Vol.' XXXVIII,  No.  9,  p.  214),  con- 
tains an  essay  of  150  pages  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  history  {Sinn  der  Geschich- 
te)  and  another  of  nearly  200  pages, 
by  Dr.  Hugo  Obermaier,  on  the  history 
of  primitive  man  (Urgeschichte  der 
Memschheit).  Dr.  Bernhart  describes 
history  as  a  task  imposed  by  God, 
which  the  human  race  must  assume  and 
carry  out,  whether  it  Avills  or  not. 
There  is  room  for  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  detail,  but  the  author  has  tac- 
kled the  problem  in  its  superhuman 
bearings,  and  consistently  brings  it  to 
the  point  where  man  must  utter  his 
Credo  or  Non  credo.  Dr.  Obermaier 's 
essay  traces  the  history  of  the  human 
race  from  its  first  tangible  origins  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
may  mention  that  this  eminent  archae- 
ologist does  not  regard  the  appearance 
of  man  in  the  Tertiary  epoch  as  fully 
proved,  that  he  does  not  hold  Europe 
to  be  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and 
that  he  believes  that  the  development 
of  the  Germanic  race  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  Bronze,  age,  as  a  result, 
possibly,  of  an  Indo-Germanic  wave  of 
migration  flowing  from  Central  Asia 
into  Europe.  There  are  to  be  thirty 
volumes  to  this  new  universal  history, 
written  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view,  and  the  three  so  far  published 
indicate  that  the  work  is  going  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  its  kind  ever  is- 
sued. (Herder  &  Co.  of  Freiburg  i.  B., 
and  B.  Herder  Book  Co.  of  St.  Louis.) 

— Heart  o'  flie  Rule,  by  Fr.  Marion 
Habig,  0.  F.  M.,  is  a  "A  Primer  for 
Tertiary  Novices,"  in  the  form  of  a 
commentary  on  the  Rule  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  written  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand  for  a  series  of  brief 
connected    discourses    for    the    novice 


class  to  supplement  the  Catechism  of 
the  Third  Order.  There  are  twelve 
discourses  and  therefore  the  entire 
course  can  be  completed  in  one  year,  if 
monthly  classes  are  conducted  for  the 
novices.  The  manual  is  intended  to  be 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  novices 
themselves,  even  when  it  is  used  as  a 
text  by  the  instructor,  and  in  the  final 
chapter  offers  a  list  of  supplemental 
readings.  (Franciscan  Herald  Press, 
Chicago,  111.) 


Decorations     Stained  Glass     Lishting  Fixtures 


CHURCH   Lighting  JH 

Fixtures  in  pure, 
handchased  bronze 
that  harmonize  with 
every  detail  of  ecclesi- 
astical correctness. 

Write  for  descriptive 
literature. 


CONRAD  SCHMITT 
STUDIOS 

I  71  7  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. ,  Milwaukee 

I I  W.  42nd  Street   .  .    New  York  City 


GIVE   A   CATHOLIC   MEDICAL 

MISSION  KIT 

TO  A  NEEDY  MISSIONARY 

and    by    so    doing 

YOU  WILL  PROMOTE  ALL  THE 

SPIRITUAL  AND   CORPORAL 

WORKS  OF  MERCY 

These  Medical  Mission  Kits  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Catholic  Medical  Mission 
Board,  S  and  10  West  17th  Street.  New 
York  City.  A  complete  kit.  containing 
the  most  useful  medicines,  instruments, 
dressings,  bandages,  etc.,  and  enough  of 
most  of  the  medicines  to  refill  the  kit  ten 
times,  will  be  sent  to  a  missionary  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  donation  of  .f25.  If  an  individual 
were  to  purchase  the  contents  of  this  kit, 
he  would  have  to  pay  about  five  time.s 
tills  amount.  Tlie  Catholic  ]\Iedical  Mi.';- 
sion  Board  contributes  the  labor  and  care 
required  to  assemble  and  ship  the  kit. 
The  missionaries  all  over  the  world, 
especially  in  the  fields  afar,  are  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praise  of  this  kit,  which 
tliey  declare  to  be  ideal  for  the  mis- 
sionary's  medical   needs. 

Send  x'lur  CDiitrilnition  to  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward F.  Garesche,  S.J.,  Director,  Catholic 
Medical  Mission  Board,  Inc.,  8  and  10 
West    17th    Street,    New   York    City,    N.    Y. 
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A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


The  Christian,  of  Kansas  City,  quotes  Irvin 
Deer,  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches,  as 
saying :  "I  know  an  old  deacon  who  doesn 't 
like  the  new  translations  of  the  Bible ;  he  says 
if  the  King  James  Version  was  good  enough 
for  St.  Paul,  it  is  good  enough  for  me."  That 
reminds  Editor  Jenkins  of  the  same  paper  of 
a  personal  letter  he  received  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  his  novel,  Princess  Salome. 
The  managing  editor  of  a  great  metropolitan 
newspaper  Avrote  he  didn  't  like  anything  that 
took  liberties  with  the  St.  James  translation 
of  the  Bible.  He  probably  thought,  says  Mr. 
Jenkins,  that  the  King  James  translation  Avas 
made  by  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 


An  employee  of  the  IT.  S.  Senate,  Avho  uses 
for  vacation  purposes  a  power  boat  stored  at 
a  boat  house  on  the  Potomac  River,  was  re- 
cently approached  by  a  painter  who  desired 
to  overhaul  and  paint  this  boat.  ' '  What 
will  it  cost  me  ?  ' '  asked  the  owner.  ' '  Nine 
dollars  a  day,"  said  the  painter.  "1  would 
not  pay  Michael  Angelo  $9  a  day,"  indig- 
nantly replied  the  owner,  whereupon  the 
painter  responded  in  all  seriousness:  "If 
Michael  Angelo  would  paint  this  boat  for 
less  than  $9  a  day,  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  union !  ' ' 


A  man  from  Manhattan  was  peering  into 
tlie  depths  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Col- 
orado Eiver. 

' '  Do  you  know, ' '  said  the  guide,  ' '  that  it 
took  millions  of  years  for  this  great  abyss 
to  be  carved  out?" 

Tlie  man  from  Manhattan  was  tremendous- 
ly impressed.  ' '  You  don 't  tell  me, ' '  he  com- 
mented. "Wliy,  I  didn't  know  it  was  a 
government  job." 


An  official  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  was 
rudely  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  telephone.  After  bruising  his  knee 
on  a  chair,  he  reached  the  phone. 

' '  Hello !  "  he  growled. 

"Are  you  an  official  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany?" asked  the  voice. 

"Yes,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  voice,  "how  it  feels 
to  be  roused  out  of  bed  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  answer  a  wrong  number. ' ' 
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An  Eye-Witness  on  the  Rout  of  the  B.  E.  F.  in  Washington 

By  Caroline  Giltinan    (Mrs.    Leo   P.    Harlow)    Jefferson   Park,   Alexandria,   Va. 


Whether  one  believes  the  bonus 
marchers  deserved  the  bonns  or  not, 
whether  or  not  they  should  have  been 
permitted  to  camp  peacefully  in  Wash- 
ington for  two  months,  are  questions 
beside  the  point. 

The  sudden  descent  of  the  United 
States  Army,  under  the  chief  of  staff, 
upon  a  few  thousand  unarmed  starving 
men,  women,  and  children,  the  use  of 
tanks,  sabres,  gas  bombs,  and  fire  which 
routed  them  from  their  pitiful  billets, 
self-constructed  from  debris  cast  aside 
and  erected  on  locations  they  had  been 
given  permission  to  use,  and  which  they 
had  occupied  without  interference  for 
two  months,  came  almost  without  warn- 
ing. Americans  now  have  a  great  deal 
to  think  about,  calmly  and  thoroughly. 
The  feeling  many  of  us  experienced 
when  the  World  War  was  declared 
eighteen  years  ago  rests  still  over  the 
Capitol,  since  the  tragic  events  of  the 
day  and  the  night  of  July  28.  Many 
individuals  in  Washington  had  taken 
these  suffering,  wretched  men  and 
women  to  their  hearts  and  had  endeav- 
ored to  ease,  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
great  need  and  desperate  condition  of 
these  fellow  Americans. 

One  old  house  containing  the  chil- 
dren of  some  of  the  ex-soldiers  was  near 
the  hearts  of  the  women ;  most  of  their 
slight  help  was  given  there.  The  few 
dollars  collected  daily  for  the  chil- 
dren's milk  fund  were  deposited  as 
usual  that  morning  in  a  box  begging 
for  help  to  "Feed  These  Children. 
Help  us  Buy  Mu.k."  This  dilapidated 
building,  with  screen  less  windows,  al- 
most empty  of  furniture,  was  swarm- 
ing with  neglected  children.  Ninety 
destitute  and  helpless  children  with 
their  mothers  were  housed  in  that  in- 


adecjuate  place  on  that  last  day.  After 
a  night  of  horror,  when  frightened 
mothers  tried  to  calm  screaming,  ter- 
rified children,  while  the  men's  shacks 
were  burnt  to  ruins  nearby,  these 
women  and  babies  were  "evacuated." 
That  means  they  were  suddenly  dis- 
possessed, cast  out  into  the  street, 
where,  under  a  broiling  sun,  they  sat 
for  hours  throughout  the  July  day 
waiting  for  the  next  move  of  the 
government.  Babies,  with  uncovered 
heads,  no  shade,  no  care  or  food,  were 
held  in  the  laps  of  their  shocked,  suf- 
fering mothers,  who  could  not  knoAV 
what  would  happen  next. 

Many  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
worked  with  the  refugees  in  France 
and  Belgium,  saw  again  the  same  cruel, 
needless  suffering,  the  same  hopeless, 
stony  faces,  the  same  waste  and  lack 
of  human  kindness  in  this  Washington 
tragedy. 

During  the  two  months  the  women 
and  children  occupied  this  temporary 
shelter,  the  American  Red  Cross  did 
nothing,  as  an  official  organization,  ex- 
cept to  offer  to  pay  railway  fare  for 
those  who  were  willing  to  go  some- 
where— anywhere — else.  As  many  of 
them  had  no  home  and  did  not  know 
where  to  go,  this  was  slight  help,  in- 
deed. No  milk  was  given  these  Amer- 
ican children  by  "The  Greatest  i\Ioth- 
er  on  Earth." 

If  Brigadier  General  Glassford,  the 
present  chief  of  police,  could  tell  the 
truth,  the  smoke-screen  erected  by  po- 
litical newspapers  would  be  penetrated 
by  other  Americans  besides  those  who 
witnessed  these  events.  Remaining  still 
in  his  position,  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  flatly  contradict  the  statement  that 
he  called  for  armed  forces  to  handle 
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the  situation,  Avhich  he  had  ably  con- 
trolled for  two  months.  He  believes 
and  states  that  no  such  drastic  measure 
was  necessary.  A  frightened,  cowardly 
group  of  government  officials  lost  their 
heads  and  acted  unwisely  and  cruelly. 
Never  in  American  history  has  a  group 
of  men,  under  extremely  trying  con- 
ditions, been  braver,  more  patient  and 
law-abiding  than  the  thousands  of  the 
B.  B.  F.  who  turned  to  the  heads  of 
their  country  when  they  were  desperate 
and  quite  helpless  to  remedy  existing 
conditions.  It  is  their  own  country 
now,  as  it  was  when  they  were  enlisted 
to  fight  for  it  fifteen  years  ago.  If  the 
governmental  authorities  found  a  few 
agitators  and  radicals  in  Washington 
trying  to  attach  themselves  to  the  B. 
E.  F.,  they  could  have  handled  these 
rare  individuals  as  the  B.  E.  F.  handled 
that  situation  daily.  Anyone  trying  to 
arouse  Communistic  or  other  un-Amer- 
ican ideas  among  these  men  was  taken 
by  them  and  thoroughly  beaten  before 
he  was  turned  out,  not  to  be  seen  there 
again. 

Whitewashing  has  been  the  official 
order  of  the  day  since  the  great  error 
Avas  made.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
have,  even  editorially,  followed  this 
false  lead.  The  B.  E.  F.  was  made  up 
of  discharged  soldiers,  those  we  knew 
during  and  after  the  War.  General 
Glassford  knows  this;  we  of  Washing- 
ton who  were  their  hosts  for  two 
months  know  this;  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  know 
the  facts  also.  These  men,  women,  and 
children  have  been,  and  still  are, 
wherever  they  were  scattered  by  mil- 
itary force,  as  hungry  and  as  needy 
and  as  deserving  as  any  Belgians, 
French  or  other  Europeans  were  whom 
the  American  Relief  Administration 
fed  and  cared  for  during  and  after  the 
World  War.  They  are  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen. They  have  been  starving  in 
the  Capitol  and,  until  the  Army  of  the 
U.  S.  was  called  out  to  disperse  them, 
nothing  at  all  was  done  officially. 

In  and  about  Washington,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  our  country,  silent  well- 
balanced  citizens  who  have  been  able  to 


weather,  to  a  degree  at  least,  these  last 
three  years,  are  thinking,  with  square, 
set  jaws,  white  faces,  and  a  grim  de- 
termination. Many  of  them  are  resent- 
ful, fully  realizing  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  what  occurred  on  July  28.  The 
action  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  a  few 
members  of  his  cabinet  has  set  a  fright- 
ful example.  Force!  That  is  the  solu- 
tion they  have  for  conditions  over 
which  men  out-of-work  and  watching 
their  families  starving  have  no  control. 
In  July,  1932,  the  problem  we  are  all 
sharing  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree, 
was  met  by  army  tanks,  sabres,  tear- 
gas  bombs  and  cavalry  charges,  with 
fixed  bayonets.  If  some  of  us  object  to 
dying  without  a  protest  in  cold  Decem- 
ber, 1932,  or  in  January  and  February, 
1933,  the  various  States  and  cities 
where  hunger,  suffering  and  death  are 
already  rampant  may  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  them  by  the  government  of  the 
Ignited  States. 

Were  our  country  Christian,  the  rout 
of  the  B.  E.  F.  would  never  have  hap- 
pened ;  indeed,  that  organization  would 
never  have  come  into  being.  Why 
blame  hungry,  tired,  angry  men  for 
hurling  a  few  bricks  at  an  armed  force 
which  came  suddenly  to  attack  them? 
General  Glassford  had  handled  the  try- 
ing situation  with  deep  understanding 
for  two  months.  He  was  fully  capable 
of  accomplishing  a  peaceful  ending  of 
the  whole  unfortunate  condition,  had 
he  not  been  interfered  with. 

The  aftermath,  with  the  huts  still 
burning  and  smoking,  while  the  Dis- 
trict firemen  were  still  on  guard,  was 
another  war-like  picture.  Surround- 
ing each  camp  sat  the  present  Ameri- 
can Army,  which  had  been  called  out 
to  dispose  of  the  former  American 
Army.  On  stools  they  sat,  dressed  in 
full  military  regalia — guns  and  bay- 
onets set,  steel  helmets,  pistols,  guard- 
ing what  had  been  a  few  hours  before 
the  only  homes  of  members  of  the  B. 
E.  F.  These  boys,  little  children  when 
the  United  States  went  to  war,  could 
have  small  understanding  of  the  en- 
tirety of  the  outrage.  We  cannot  blame 
them ;  they  obej^ed  orders.    From  their 
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scowling  faces  one  could  see  their 
thoughts  were  not  happy.  An  Amer- 
ican Army,  young  or  old,  is  intelligent ; 
it  thinks.  Almost  everyone  who  took 
part  in,  or  who  witnessed  or  shared 
this  rout,  feels  humiliated,  ashamed, 
and  stunned.  We  who  were  in  Wash- 
ington know  the  truth. 

Private  trucks  bore  away  the  des- 
titute families ;  whither,  neither  they 
nor  the  by-standers  knew.  These  lat- 
ter gave  the  little  money  they  had  left 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  facing  the 
hopeless  journey.  One  old  truck,  loaned 
and  driven  by  a  Virginia  farmer,  was 
soon  loaded  when  he  offered  to  drive  it 
for  the  first  lap  of  the  trip  back  to 
Georgia.  This  family  had  come  from 
that  State  because  they  had  nothing 
there ;  driven  by  orders  to  leave  Wash- 
ington, they  faced  south,  even  though 
they  knew  the  futility  of  returning 
there.  Almost  nothing  had  been  saved 
from  the  fires  of  the  night ;  whatever 
bits  remained  were  loaded  into  the 
truck.  Then  the  mother,  holding  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  sat  on  the  floor  of 
the  truck.  Around  her  were  grouped 
six  other  children,  ranging  from  two  to 
fifteen  years.  The  oldest  girl  was  tall, 
lanky  and  pale,  with  fear  in  her  eyes. 
The  last  one  to  climb  in  was  a  Negro 
boy,  another  one  returning  South.  See- 
ing them  go,  we  knew  they  would  not 
travel  far  before  the  Virginia  State 
police,  then  guarding  the  southern 
sliore  of  the  Potomac  River,  would  take 
them  in  charge.  These  were  our  own 
people,  people  like  you,  like  me,  like 
our  neighbors.  Without  smiling,  nod- 
ding her  poor  tired  head  a  few  times, 
the  mother  wordlessly  thanked  those 
who  had  tried  to  help  her  and  hers  a 
little.  The  father,  a  small,  thin  man — ■ 
brown,  but  sick — mounted  the  front 
seat  with  a  Virginia  farmer.  As  he 
turned  his  sad  eyes,  burned  and  sore 
by  tear-gas,  we  felt  we  must  say  good- 
bye:  "Sorry  .  .  .  ."  That  was  all  we 
managed;   but   that   man   and   woman 

understood. 

*     *     * 

[There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  in  the 
light  of  the  above  story  of  an  eye-wit- 


ness and  those  of  other  witnesses  which 
Fr.  W.  Parsons,  S.J.,  has  summarized 
in  America  -of  Aug.  13,  that  the  Hoov- 
er administration  did  not  handle  the 
situation  as  humanely  and  effectively 
as  it  might  and  should  have  done.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the  B. 
E.  F.  can  hardly  be  defended.  Our 
people  are  fed  on  political  propagan- 
da to  the  point  of  believing  that  the 
government  is  omniscient  and  omnipo- 
tent. We  have  pampered  and  petted 
our  ex-soldiers  and  fed  them  at  the 
public  trough  until  even  a  billion  dol- 
lars (the  sum  advanced  to  them  less 
than  a  year  ago)  makes  hardly  any 
impression  at  all,  though  it  heavily 
burdens  the  taxpayers.  Quite  natur- 
ally those  ex-soldiers  who  went  to 
Washington  for  relief  from  the  evil  of 
unemployment,  spurred  by  the  prom- 
ises of  demagogic  politicians,  sincerely 
believed  that  the  federal  government, 
though  facing  the  most  serious  crisis 
of  its  history,  could  easily  advance 
them  and  their  comrades  another  bil- 
lion or  two.  With  this  conviction  they 
encamped  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  na- 
tion's capital,  and  clamored  and  threat- 
ened until  the  government  lost  pa- 
tience. Had  the  B.  E.  F.,  or  better 
still,  the  American  Legion,  combined 
their  plea  with  that  of  millions  of  other 
unemployed  and  dispossesed  Ameri- 
cans, and  thrown  their  organized  polit- 
ical influence  on  the  side  from  which 
relief  could  most  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed, they  would  not  have  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  Bolshevism  nor  subjected 
themselves  to  the  suffering  and  indig- 
nity described  by  our  esteemed  cor- 
respondent in  her  graphic  and  sym- 
pathetic article.  For  the  rest,  we  hope 
that  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee 
will  carry  through  his  plan  for  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  tragic 
affair. — Editor  F.  R.] 


Men  are  a  good  deal  like  houses :  we 
have  them  with  the  upper  story  well 
occupied— with  the  upper  story  va- 
cant— ^and  the  bungalow  type,  with  the 
upper  story  lacking  completely. — The 
(Christian. 
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Catholic  Mission  Theory 

Catholic  Mission  Theory,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Schmidlin,  D.D.,  professor  of 
mission  science  in  the  University  of 
Miinster,  competently  translated  into 
English  and  edited  by  Fr.  Matthias 
Brann,  S.V.D.,  breaks  new  gronnd  in 
our  English  literature. 

Dr.  Schmidlin 's  treatise  is  what  Ger- 
mans call  "grundlegend, "  and  in  its 
English  adaptation  will  put  the  study 
of  mission  science  on  a  new  basis  among 
us,  as  it  has  already  done  in  Germany. 

The  author  has  taken  the  methodical 
scheme  elaborated  by  Professor  Gus- 
tav  Warneck,  "the  master-founder  of 
the  whole  groundwork  of  Protestant 
mission  theory,"  and  adapted  it  to 
Catholic  needs,  supplementing  it,  of 
course,  in  specific  subjects  "so  as  to  es- 
tablish a  ground,  as  it  were,  founded  on 
Catholic  ideology  solely."  Pr.  Braun 
in  turn  has  adapted  the  work  to  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  needs  as  only  a  member 
of  such  a  great  and  far-flung  mission- 
ary organization  as  the  Sociefcis  Verhi 
Divini  could  do. 

The  present  volume  is  naturally  "of- 
fered with  some  diffidence,  as  repre- 
senting a  pioneer  effort  of  one  willing 
to  move  out  into  unbeaten  paths  for 
the  sake  of  urging  the  further  advance 
of  a  great  cause;"  but  we  feel  sure  it 
will  be  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
those  directly  concerned. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
what  this  new  science  (which,  by  the 
way,  should  not  be  called  by  the  hybrid 
term  "missiology, "  but  simply  "mis- 
sion science")  imports,  we  will  give 
a  brief  resume  of  the  contents  of  this 
interesting  and  solid  volume. 

The  author  begins  with  a  definition 
of  the  term  and  a  brief  conspectus  of 
the  history  and  literature  of  mission 
theory  and  its  sources.  Then  he  begins 
to  treat  the  subject  proper  by  outlin- 
ing, first,  the  supernatural  basis  and 
the  rationale  of  the  missions.  In  the 
second  chapter,  entitled  "The  Mission 
Subject,"  are  treated  the  home  subject 
and  the  mission  personnel  with  its  qual- 
ification   and    training.     Chapter    III 


deals  with  "The  Mission  Object,"  un- 
der two  subheadings,  the  choice  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  characteristics  of  treat- 
ment and  of  the  object  ("accommoda- 
tion " ) .  Chapter  IV  treats  of  the  ' '  The 
Mission  Aim,"  both  personal  and  .so- 
cial, with  an  appendix  on  subordinate 
cultural  aims.  The  fifth  and  final 
chapter  discusses  "Missionary  Means," 
both  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct 
means  are  classified  as :  supernatural 
means,  example  and  sacrifice,  mission 
plan  and  language,  preaching  to  pa- 
gans, catechumenate  and  Baptism.  The 
indirect  means  as :  natural  factors, 
mission  schools,  missionary  literature, 
economic  and  charitable  missionary  ac- 
tivity. 

The  editor  of  the  English  edition  has 
greatly  extended  Dr.  Schmidlin 's  bib- 
liography, with  special  reference,  of 
course,  to  English  works.  The  bibli- 
ography at  the  end  of  the  volume  runs 
to  nearly  twenty  pages  and  is  in  itself 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  There  is 
also  an  elaborate  alphabetical  index. 

This  book,  as  we  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning, breaks  new  ground  and  is  of  ex- 
ceptional importance  as  the  first  at- 
tempt in  English  to  furnish  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  Catholic  mission  move- 
ment, which,  happilj^,  is  growing  larger 
and  more  important  among  us  every 
year.  We  feel  confident  that  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Divine  Word,  which  rep- 
resents this  movement  so  ably  in  the 
United  States,  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  the  expectation  that  this  book,  pub- 
lished b}^  its  Mission  Press  at  Techny, 
111.,  will  furnish  a  suitable  point  de 
depart,  both  intellectual  and  scientific: 
for  mission  students  preparing  to  go 
out  into  the  fields  afar,  and  a  help  for 
missionaries  already  at  work  there, 
many  of  whom  must'  long  have  felt  the 
need  of  just  such  a  scientific  initiation 
into  their  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  the  pagans. 


Let  us  have  a  song  on  our  lips,  or  a 
merry  word  if  we  cannot  sing.  And  re- 
member, "A  youthful  mind  maketh  old 
age  flourishing." 
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Some  Present-Day  Educational  Researchers 

By  Grattan  Kerans,   Washington,   D'.   C. 


My  reading  of  recent  expert  pro- 
nouncements respecting  the  need  for 
making  Research  the  major  part  of 
graduate  work  in  Catholic  universities 
prompted  me  to  seek  at  least  a  gentle- 
man's knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
discussion  (I  said  to  myself)  may  even- 
tuate in  a  first-class  fracas  between 
the  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  want  to  increase  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  row  by  improving  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues.  It  was  at 
that  juncture  of  my  self-communing 
that  I  bethought  me  how,  in  some  re- 
gards, I  was  like  Tom  McKenna,  a  poor 
little  cripple  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  in  my  reportorial  rounds  twent}'- 
five  years  ago.  A  hunchback,  bent  and 
bowed,  with  a  crutch  to  supplement 
his  wobbly  legs,  was  Tom.  But  no  man 
alive  loved  assault  and  battery — aye, 
and  mayhem — more  than  he.  Not  that 
he  could  well  be  a  participant — a  prin- 
cipal— in  such  misdemeanors,  for  a  boy 
of  ten  could  easily  have  toppled  Tom. 
His  role  was  that  of  enthusiastic  spec- 
tator and  abettor.  And  no  frequenter 
of  the  gladitorial  shambles  of  Rome 
was  a  more  fervent  dilettante  than  Tom 
was.  Accordingly,  he  was  often  a  wit- 
ness in  court.  I  remember  that  once, 
when  two  lesser  politicians  began  a 
scrimmage,  he  was  in  a  crowd  of  on- 
lookers. When  the  combatants  finally 
shot  each  other  to  death,  Tom  was  the 
sole  witness,  for  all  the  rest  had  fled 
the  promiscuous  bullets.  He  held  his 
place  of  vantage  and  was  able  next 
day  to  give  the  coroner's  jury  the 
facts  upon  which  to  found  their  ver- 
dict. 

But  in  what  do  I  resemble  this  san- 
guinary cripple  ?  Well,  not  in  bravery 
or  bloodthirstiness,  I  need  hardly  as- 
sert. The  explanation  is  this:  My 
friend  Sergeant  Roger  Tuohy,  speak- 
ing to  me  one  day  of  Tom,  said  sadly : 
"  'Tis  a  turrible  pity,  so  'tis,  that  a 
man  who  admires  fightin'  as  much  as 
Tom  McKenna  does,  should  be  denied 


by  nature  the  kind  in  body  fit  fer  a 
fighter."  In  my  case  it  is  all  too  bad 
that,  with  my  reverence  for  education, 
I  should  have  been  prevented  by  Fate 
from  becoming  an  educator.  So,  then, 
I  repeat,  when  the  doctors  fell  at  odds 
regarding  the  functions  of  a  university, 
I  longed  to  enjoy  their  quarrel  and,  if 
possible,  to  understand  it.  With  that 
intent,  I  turned  for  enlightenment  to 
the  headquarters — the  very  Pieria — 
of  Research.  In  short,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  college  of  education  of  one  of 
our  largest  (and  costliest)  State  uni- 
versities. In  this  institution — num- 
bered in  the  thirty-nine  which  have 
given  one  another  certificates  of  excel- 
lence— I  felt  sure  time  and  travail  and 
taxes  had  combined  to  bring  Research 
to  the  fullest  development.  This  col- 
lege's educational  ''research  bulletin" 
would  recount  (I  was  persuaded)  the 
labors  and  triumphs  of  the  various  dis- 
coverers and  explorers  and  acquaint 
me  with  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
among  the  Magi. 

Therefore  I  obtained  some  of  the 
latest  issues  of  this  "research  bulletin" 
and  studied  them.  But  they  were  not 
quite  the  aid  to  apprehension  I  had 
hoped  they  would  be.  In  a  paraphrase 
of  Weber  and  Field  (if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  them  in  reference  to  a 
matter  of  so  much  dignity  and  gravity ) 
I  knew  what  the  bulletins  were  talking 
about,  but  I  hardly  knew  what  they 
were  saying.  Education  was  their  sub- 
ject, but  what  their  predicate  was  I 
could  not  always  guess. 

Both  doubts  and  difficulties  beset  me 
as  I  conned  these  bulletins.  For  ex- 
ample, I  had  always  believed  that  an 
educator  should  be,  and  would  be, 
grammatical  even  under  the  greatest 
provocation,  yes,  in  periculo  mortis,  if 
need  be,  and  when,  therefore,  these 
publications  confronted  me  with  nu- 
merous solecisms  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other, my  confidence  in  Research  was 
measurably    diminished.      I   could  not 
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but  reflect  that  since  it  is  so  much  easi- 
er to  learn  and  to  apply  the  rules  of 
grammar  than  it  is  to  invent,  let  us  say, 
a  new  philosophy  of  education,  the  Re- 
searchers who  so  patently  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  former  could  scarcely 
have  achieved  the  latter.  The  variety 
of  English  composition  that  begot  my 
dubiety  is  exemplified  in  sentences — 
a  few  of  many  that  could  be  cited — re- 
produced in  the  paragraphs  that  fol- 
low this  one.  The  first  two  of  them  I 
take  from  an  editorial  which  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  ed- 
ucation of  the  university  I  have  men- 
tioned without  naming — he  appeared 
to  be  a  species  of  boss  Researcher^ — 
wrote  for  one  of  the  bulletins.  Here 
are  exhibits  1  and  2 : 

A  portion  of  the  series,  numbers 
9  to  15,  published  from  September. 
1929,  to  May,  1930,  are  entitled 
"Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Work  in 
Arithmetic  Fundamentals"  and 
deals  with  the  uses  of  standard 
tests  in  improving  instruction  in 
arithmetic. 

The  fact  that  the  articles  are  writ- 
ten in  simple  style,  clear-cut  fashion, 
and  that  they  define  in  definite  terms 
methods  which  a  teacher  may  follow 
in  utilizing  the  results  of  these  tests 
makes  the  bulletins  of  great  value  to 
teachers  in  other  cities  as  well  as 
those  in  New  York. 

The  appraiser  of  a  book  on  "Ed- 
ucational Psychology"  supplied  the 
following : 

One's  reaction  to  the  book  is  of  a 
series  of  ingredients  passing  in  rapid 
review,  twelve  tables,  forty  figures, 
telephone  analogy  of  the  nervous 
system,  synaptic-modification  theory, 
specific  neural  pathway  concept,  in- 
stinctivistic,  non-dogmatic  most  of 
the  time,  conservative  discussion  of 
transfer  of  training,  a  justifiably 
longer  treatment  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  testing,  laws  of  learn- 
ing, exercises,  effect,  readiness,  and 
association,  references  for  supple- 
mentary readings,  a  list  of  learning 
exercises  for  the  reader,  and  equiva- 


lent of  forty  pages  of  notes  of  which 
fourteen  are  explanatory  in  nature, 
a  curious  mixture  of  a  traditional 
and  a  new  approach  in  which  one 
wonders  if  the  former  does  not  pre- 
dominate. 

If  this  review  of  the  book  so  solemnly 
depicts  the  consequences  of  reading  it, 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  widely  circulated. 
The  writer  of  the  leading  article  in 
one  of  the  bulletins  had  for  his  ad- 
viser a  hierophant  of  this  college  of 
education.  A  foot-note  informed  me 
of  their  collaboration,  but  I  was  not 
told  which  of  the  collaborators  con- 
tributed the  syntax,  specimens  of  which 
I  present : 

To  say  that  requirements  should 
be  understood  from  the  very  start 
rather  than  the  issuing  of  instruc- 
tions to  cover  mistakes  and  blunders 
after  they  are  made  is  putting  it 
rather  tritely. 
Yes,  but  none  too  clearly. 

An   intensive    survey    of    existing 
literature  relative  to  the  use  of  teach- 
er's handbook  has  resulted  in  noth- 
ing but  a  realization  that  the  lack  of 
precision  in  available  information  is 
exceeded  only  by  its  paucity. 
That  web  of  words  recalled  a  story 
told  by  a  dear  old  Irish  professor  of 
mine.    It  was  a  tale  of  a  purist  who  re- 
fused help  to  a  drowning  wight  because 
the  latter  yelled,  "I  will  drown  and  no- 
body shall  save  me."     Human  life  is 
indubitabl}^  precious,  but  the  English 
language   also    is   dear   to   many,    and 
ought  to  be  protected. 

Since  the  percentage  did  not  show 

any  tendencies  to  vary  significantly 

the  percentages  were  omitted. 

And  the  omission  of  at  least  seven 

vocables    from    your    sentence    would 

have  improved  it,  too.  Doctor. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  some  instances, 
some  rules  may  better  be  "under- 
stood" than  submitted  in  a  semi- 
public  way  on  the  printed  page. 
I  concur.  The  perusal  of  these  bul- 
letins has  forced  me  to  the  same  con- 
viction. 

Perhaps  these  Researchers,  in  their 
hot    pursuit    of   new    truths,    are   im- 
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patient  if  not  contemptuous  of  certain 
rather  ancient  verities :  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  we  perceive  in  the  aphorism 
that  straight  thinking  conditions  cor- 
rect speaking.  It  is  not  enough,  I  con- 
tend, that  we  know  what  these  seers 
and  sibyls  are  talking  about;  we  should 
be  enabled  to  know  also  what  they  are 
sa.ying.  If  their  theme  be — above  all 
others — Education,  they  owe  us  ac- 
curacy, clarity,  and  seemliness  of  ut- 
terance. For  it  is  hard  to  believe 
(though  it  may  be  true)  that  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  sentences  I  have  already 
cited  and  of  those  I  am  about  to  ex- 
hibit, are  capable  of  enlarging  our 
knowledge  or  enhancing  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the 
Beautiful. 

Come  now  two  fragments  from  an 
editorial : 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent assumption  implies  that  the 
choice  is  between  larger  classes  or 
small  classes  in  all  subjects. 
Next  I  present  two  sentences  from  an 
appraisal  of  a  circular  distributed  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education : 

The  one   hundred  one   cities   rep- 
resented are  from  thirty-one  States. 
(No  small  convention,  that!) 

They  report  a  total  of  six  hundred 
forty -five  studies,  as  varied  in  nature 
as  the  cities  from  which  they  come 
are  scattered  geographically. 
Here  are  some  miscellaneous  ex- 
tracts : 

If  practically  all  the  students  who 
specified  the  intention  of  going  to 
higher  institutions  do  go,  the  realm 
of  the  junior  college  may  shift  more 
to  the  preparatory  function  than  as 
a  terminal  institution. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  very  de- 
plorable. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  stu- 
dents who  are  planning  on  educa- 
tional careers  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion go  directly  to  the  teachers  col- 
leges. 
But  will  this  help  them? 

It  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  demand 
which    is    evidenced    by    numerous 


questions  which  have  been   directed 
to  the  national  office. 
That   sentence   seems  to   have   been 
woven  by  a  Researcher  who  was  "paid 
by  the  word. ' ' 

As  a  proof  of  our  obligation  to  Re- 
search, I  offer  this  from  an  editorial : 
There  are  several  other  constants 
influencing  class-size,  two  of  which, 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  are  highly 
significant. 

This  revelation  will  end  a  contro- 
versy of  "secular  duration,"  as  our 
European  friends  would  phrase  it. 

Can  it  be  that  all  the  grotesqueries 
I  have  listed  are  explained,  as  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  are,  by  the  state  of 
mind  disclosed  by  the  reviewer  of  a 
text  entitled  "Functional  Grammar"! 
Here  it  is : 

Although  the  progressive  teacher 
of  English  requires  no  further  proof 
that  the  day  of  functional  grammar 
has    passed,    he    will    welcome    this 
study,  not  only  as  a  convincing  argu- 
ment to  the  formalists  that  they  are 
outside  the  modern  educational  cur- 
rent, but  also  as  an  aid  to  his  own 
teaching  of  grammar. 
If  our  Catholic  universities  have  not 
heretofore  been  seeking  facts  and  new 
truths,  by  all  means  let  them  under- 
take the   quest.     They  have  my  per- 
mission— my   injunction — to   begin    at 
once ;   but   on   two    conditions :    First, 
that  their  Researchers  shall  be  under- 
standable as  well  as  original ;  and  sec- 
ond, that  all  new  truths  taken  captive 
shall  be  made  to  supplement,  not  to 
supplant,   the   old   truths  now   in   our 
keeping. 


Henry  Stude,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association,  is  quoted  in 
the  Golden  Book  as  saying:  "This  is 
the  goat  age.  Men  no  longer  look  for 
an  idol  upon  which  to  pin  their  emblem 
of  achievement.  They  look  for  a  goat 
upon  which  to  hang  the  cause  of  their 
failure. ' ' 


It  takes  a  great  many  accomplish- 
ments to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  com- 
mon sense. — A.F.K. 
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A  Department  of  Mission  Science  in 
an  American  University 

Marquette  University  at  Milwaukee 
has  launched  a  Department  of  Mission 
Science  that  deserves  the  sympathetic 
consideration  and  support  of  every 
American  Catholic  interested  in  the 
propagation  of  the  faith. 

In  general  outline,  the  plan  will  be 
similar  to  those  now  in  operation  at 
Louvain  and  some  German  centers. 
However,  there  will  be  some  departures 
and  even  additions;  thus,  it  is  planned 
to  give  a  complete  course,  or  series  of 
courses,  in  the  management  of  mission 
property.  With  the  extensive  appli- 
cation of  so-called  scientific  methods 
of  management  in  the  industrial  field, 
there  should  be  no  reason  why  this 
field  of  human  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience should  not  be  made  to  render  its 
service  to  the  glorious  work  of  saving 
souls  for  Christ. 

Some  years  ago  the  engineering  col- 
lege of  Marquette  University  inaug- 
urated an  engineering  service  for  the 
missions,  both  home  and  foreign. 
Plans,  estimates,  and  general  consult- 
ing service  was  offered  to  the  mission- 
aries, who  could  rest  assured  that  such 
service  was  of  the  highest  quality  that 
a  recognized  faculty  of  a  first  rank  en- 
gineering school  could  give  it.  The 
students,  upper  classmen  largely — and 
here  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  this  course  is  of  five  years' 
duration — carried  out  the  details  of 
this  service  under  faculty  direction. 
Requests  for  aid  have  come  from  every 
part  of  the  globe,  ranging  from  com- 
plete plans  for  mission  churches  to  the 
best  method  of  fastening  a  corrugated 
roof  to  a  straw  hut  located  in  the  Fiji 
Islands.  For  the  information  and,  if 
possible,  edification  of  those  who  sour 
on  life  whenever  contemplating  "this 
younger  generation,"  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  pro- 
viding sufficient  work  for  those  Cath- 
olic, and  occasionally  non-Catholic, 
students  who  are  eager  to  give  of  their 
time  and  talents,  gratis,  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  mission  cause;  this  is  par- 
ticularly   true     during    such     special 


seasons  as  Advent  and  Lent.  The  ex- 
perience with  this  mission  service 
helped  both  to  inspire  the  effort  at  in- 
augurating a  school  of  mission  science 
and  providing  courses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  mission  property. 

American  Catholics  are  becoming 
more  and  more  liberal  in  their  support 
of  the  missions ;  it  only  remains  to  pro- 
vide them  with  an  intelligent  and  not 
merely  an  emotional  interest  in  this 
magnificent  work  of  Christ's  Church. 
This  first  American  attempt  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  of  true  uni- 
versity caliber  in  mission  science  will 
no  doubt  be  watched  with  keen  and 
sympathetic  interest  by  all  who  sin- 
cerely desire  to  promote  Catholic  Ac- 
tion in  the  United  States.  H.A.F. 


An   Early  Catholic  Criticism   of 
Henry  Charles  Lea 

To  the  Editor:— 

The  note  on  adverse  criticisms  of 
Lea's  History  of  Indulgences,  History 
of  the  Inquisition,  etc.,  during  that 
author's  lifetime,  fails  to  cite  a  series 
of  critical  papers  printed  in  the  F.  R. 
itself  as  early  as  1908.  These  papers, 
based  on  important  German  and  Ital- 
ian publications,  were  written  by  the 
undersigned  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Editor  of  the  F.  R.  and  appeared  in 
Vol.  XV,  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  15,  18,  and 
19.  They  no  doubt  form  one  of  the 
earliest  criticisms  of  Lea's  works  print- 
ed in  an  American  Catholic  journal. 
Dr.  Hugh  T.  Henry,  whom  you  quote, 
evidently  overlooked  them. 

Albert  Muntsch,  S.J. 
St.  Louis  University 


Nothing  a  person  can  do  is  half  as 
portentous  as  what  he  leaves  undone. 
— A.F.K. 

In  order  to  reach  Heaven  .you  have 
to  "go  to  it" — not  away  from  it. — 
A.F.K.     . 


The  pioneer  mother  had  many  bur- 
dens, but  she  never  had  to  worry  about 
the  "humidor  pack." — A.F.K. 
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How  to  Render  Gregorian  Chant  Palatable  to  Recalcitrant 

Choir  Singers 

By  the  Rev.  Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Lately,  as  I  had  a  musical  conver- 
sation with  one  of  my  friends,  an  ex- 
cellent violinist,  and  mentioned  Gre- 
gorian Chant,  my  friend  interrupted 
me :  "  Oh,  the  Gregorian  Chant,  I  de- 
test it!" 

Again,  but  a  few  days  ago,  a  lady 
organist  and  choir  director  who  on 
weekdays,  at  Requiems  and  High  Mass- 
es, sings  Gregorian  music  with  appre- 
ciation and  a  beautiful  voice,  was  com- 
plaining: "My  choir  unhappily  does 
not  want  to  hear  of  Gregorian  Chant. 
I  put  my  singers  out  of  humor  if  I 
pass  out  to  them  Gregorian  books. 
They  'kick'  against  such  a  demand. 
They  are  volunteers,  that  is,  unpaid 
members  of  the  choir,  and  I  should  lose 
them  were  I  to  insist  upon  this  music 
so  unsympathetic  to  them." 

As  to  the  violinist,  I  invited  him  to 
accompany  me  to  my  music  room,  de- 
sirous as  I  was  to  let  him  hear  some 
Gregorian  music.  I  played  for  him 
with  musical  rhythm  and  appropriate 
harmonies  the  Gregorian  Kyrie  Lux  et 
origo  (Vatic.  Ed.,  I),  the  Ecce  panis 
from  the  Corpus  Christi  sequence 
Lauda  Sion,  the  Easter  chant  Victimae 
paschali,  and  the  Pentecostal  sequence, 
Veni,  Saiicte  Spiritus. 

Again  my  friend  interrupted  me,  but 
this  time  with  the  words :  ' '  This  is  in- 
deed beautiful,  lovely,  yes,  real  music, 
and  at  the  same  time,  genuine  eccles- 
iastical song." — "It  is,"  I  replied, 
' '  that  very  Gregorian  Chant  which  you, 
but  a  few  minutes  ago,  despised  and 
declared  to  be  so  repugnant  to  you. 
You  see,  then,  that  Gregorian  music 
can  be  beautiful,  that  in  it  there  are 
pieces  of  musical  worth,  such  as  will 
please  every  musician  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  what  is  noble  and  dignified. 
Have  you  ever  listened  to  really  good 
renderings  of  Gregorian  music  ?  If  this 
chant  is  sung  stiffly  and  without  ap- 
preciation, it  can  just  as  little  sound 
beautifully   and    satisfactorily    as   the 


grandest  Wagnerian  piece  could  under 
similar  circumstances.  And  if  it  be 
rendered  so  to  say  arythmically  (with- 
out true  rhythm),  even  by  a  well- 
trained  choir,  it  will  become  tedious  in 
the  long  run.  Further,  I  readily  con- 
cede that  there  exist  in  the  Gregorian 
repertory  also  chants  that  are  weak, 
dry,  of  Asiatic  character,  exotic  for 
Occidentals,  especially  for  Occidentals 
of  the  present  day,  passages  which 
strike  them  as  empty  and  meaningless. 
That  must  be  taken  into  the  bargain. 
In  most  cases,  however,  these  pieces  can 
practically  be  avoided  by  our  church 
choirs.  But  Gregorian  Chant,  as  you 
now  admit,  offers  also  melodies  which 
we  musicians  must  acknowledge  as 
beautiful  and  valuable,  melodies,  too — 
and  this  is  liturgically  important — that 
are  specifically  ecclesiastical.  Now  to 
neglect  in  divine  service  such  music 
published  by  the  Church  itself,  not  only 
implies  a  lack  of  'thinking  with  the 
Church, '  but  also  closes  the  door  to  the 
understanding  of  true  church  music 
in  general,  part  music  included.  He 
that  never  sings  Gregorian  music  or 
does  not  sing  it  with  appreciation  and 
well,  will  never  become  a  real  church 
singer,  even  if  he  spends  his  life  in  the 
organ  loft." 

As  to  the  lady  organist  mentioned 
above,  one  could  give  her  this  advice : 
"Begin  with  chants  that  are  reall}' 
valuable,  beautiful,  and  easy  to  under- 
stand ;  clothe  them  in  a  rhythm  that  is 
naturallly  musical,  inborn  in  every 
musician,  and  with  a  euphonious  and 
colorful  organ  accompaniment.  Your 
singers  will  then  change  their  attitude, 
as  did  my  violinist.  They  will  begin  to 
appreciate  the  Gregorian  pieces,  and  in 
consequence  will  sing  them  well.  If, 
however,  you  force  upon  them  indis- 
criminately chants  that  are  dry  and 
strangely  archaic,  they  will  execute 
them  reluctantly  and  without  under- 
standing, and  therefore  stiffly  and  with- 
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out  expression;  and  they  will  persist 
in  their  lack  of  comprehension.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  singers  have  once 
in  a  general  way  grasped  the  worth  of 
Gregorian  music,  they  will  more  read- 
ily accept  into  the  bargain  what  seems 
to  them  strange  and  of  less  musical 
worth,  because  they  wish  to  comply 
with  the  liturgy. 


Catholic   High  Schools  and   the 
Present  Crisis 

To  the  Editor  :— 

Permit  me  a  few  words,  even  at  this 
late  date — which  under  the  circum- 
stances was  beyond  my  control — in  an- 
swer to  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Culemans  (F.  R., 
Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  6)  concerning  my 
article  on  "The  Crisis  in  Our  Catholic 
High  Schools"  (F.  R.,  Vol.  XXXIX, 
No.  5.) 

I  was  not,  of  course,  referring  to 
"local  conditions"  when  speaking  of 
the  status  of  our  Catholic  high  schools. 
The  situation  in  Milwaukee,  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Barbian,  diocesan  superintendent  of 
schools,  is  better  than  could  be  expect- 
ed ;  and  wherein  it  ails  is  only  too  well 
known  to  those  in  responsible  charge. 

Dr.  Culemans  cannot  see  the  "point" 
of  my  criticism,  according  to  his  open- 
ing statement,  and  then  proceeds  to 
supply  confirmation,  though  he  fails  to 
see  that  the  data  and  arguments  he 
marshals  simply  confirm  my  statement 
that  a  crisis  exists  in  our  high  school 
programme. 

There  is  less  than  a  normal  load  of  25 
pupils  per  teacher  in  our  secondary 
schools  because  these  institutions  have 
been  erected  without  regard  to  need, 
existing  agencies,  possibility  of  dupli- 
cation, even  clear-cut  educational  and 
pedagogical  objectives.  The  load  is 
sub-normal  largely  because  we  are 
planless;  surely,  then,  we  are  upon,  or 
at  least  facing,  a  crisis. 

It  is  of  little  importance  to  me  as  a 
Catholic  whether  high  schools  are  oper- 
ated under  diocesan  or  other  auspices ; 


but  I  am  vastly  interested,  as  a  layman, 
in  whether  existing  institutions  are 
adequately  financed  and  supported  by 
the  whole  Catholic  body.  If  existing 
high  schools  conducted  by  religious 
bodies  have  a  sufficiently  large  physical 
plant  to  care  for  the  Catholics  of  high- 
school  age,  then  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  must  diocesan  high 
schools  be  erected? 

"Private  academies,  from  their  very 
nature,  can  cater  only  to  the  well-to-do : 
they  must  depend  upon  high  tuition 
fees  almost  altogether  for  their  exist- 
ence and  development."  Why  cannot 
a  private  academy  be  made  a  diocesan 
institution  to  which  all  the  Catholics 
contribute  ? 

Let  us  by  all  means  have  community 
high  schools  supported  by  several  par- 
ishes, if  an  adequate  survey  demands 
them.  But  let  us  first  of  all  make  a 
survey,  and  if  there  are  such  heaven- 
sent things  as  "private  academies"  al- 
ready existing,  we  should  not  only  not 
countenance  any  duplication,  but  such 
institutions  should  be  required  to  fit 
themselves  into  whatever  programme 
seems  necessary  for  the  educational  sal- 
vation of  the  Catholic  community. 

The  plain  facts  are  these  :  We  Amer- 
ican Catholics  are  parochial-school- 
minded;  we  have  been  taught  to  sup- 
port the  elementary  schools  conducted 
by  the  Church,  but  beyond  this  our 
vision  fails.  A  Catholic  high  school  in 
a  community  is  to  some  few  informed 
Catholics  the  gift  of  a  generous  patron 
of  Catholic  education;  to  the  vast 
majority,  however,  an  institution  that 
miraculously  continues  to  exist  because 
Sisters  or  religious  conduct  it.  The 
relatively  few  Catholic  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  a  Catholic  high 
school  probably  feel  that  their  tuition 
monej^  helps  to  defray  the  operating 
expenses,  but  they  must  know  full  well 
that  it  is  only  a  ' '  help. ' '  For  the  rest, 
the  whole  field  of  Catholic  education 
beyond  the  elementary  school  is  a  mat- 
ter of  perpetual  amazement  to  the 
Catholic  layman  who  thinks  about  it 
at  all.    He  is  not  conscious  of  regularly 
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and  consistently  contributing  to  such 
institutions.  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, when  he  reflects  on  them  at 
all,  are  simply  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. Aside  from  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity at  Washington,  who  has  ever  been 
asked  to  support  these  institutions  reg- 
ularly? 

No,  we  have  no  plan ;  hence  there  is 
duplication  in  spots  and  lack  of  facil- 
ities in  other  places ;  there  is  no  organ- 
ized method  of  supporting  our  institu- 
tions, save  the  few  now  operating  under 
diocesan  auspices.  The  others  are 
"private,"  and  hence  must  not  in  any 
manner  be  interfered  with,  even  to 
helping    them    operate    for    the    more 


efficient    education    of    our     Catholic 
youth. 

The  N.  E.  A.  may  be  planless,  but 
surely  that  is  no  excuse  for  us.  Thank 
God,  we  shall  probably  never  have 
sufficient  money  to  indulge  in  all  of  the 
educational  insanities  the  public  school 
system  is  guilty  of ;  but  what  money  is. 
available,  the  Catholic  laity  has  a  right 
to  know  that  it  is  being  administered 
according  to  a  reasonable  programme 
that  takes  into  account  the  splendid 
teaching  resources  of  devoted  nuns  and 
religious  who  have  consecrated  their 
lives  to  this  end. 

Horace  A.  Frommelt 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Calendar  Reform — Criticism  of  a  Criticism 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Schwegler,  D.D.,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


There  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  who  has  for  some  time  been  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  calendar 
reform,  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Woods,  S.J.,  Librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santa  Clara,  in  the  July  30  issue 
of  The  Monitor,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Some  comments  on  this  article  may 
clear  up  certain  prejudices  that  seem 
to  be  held  by  many  Catholics  on  this 
important  subject. 

But  first  of  all,  objection  might  be 
made  to  the  sarcastic  tone  of  the  ar- 
ticle. One  can  discuss  a  debated  point 
without  heaping  irony  upon  the  op- 
posing side ;  in  fact,  sarcasm  merely 
hides  the  issue,  and  produces  an  at- 
mosphere of  ill  feeling  in  which  the 
truth  is  apt  to  become  shrouded.  Let 
honest  protagonists  and  opponents  of 
calendar  reform  discuss  the  project, 
write  about  it,  flood  it  with  the  light  of 
publicity,  in  a  calm  and  disinterested 
fashion.  Then,  if  there  is  found  to  be 
any  merit  in  the  new  proposals,  Cath- 
olics should  be  foremost  in  the  reform, 
both  because  of  their  great  influence 
and  numbers,  and  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  to  the  Church. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  projected 
reform  is  found  to  be  essentially  ob- 
jectionable and  incompatible  with  re- 


vealed truth.  Catholics  should  be  equal- 
ly active  in  opposing  them  and  expos- 
ing their  fallacies.  As  yet  the  whole 
question  is  sufficiently  nebulous  to  al- 
low both  sides  much  latitude  of  dis- 
cussion ;  and  this  being  so,  sarcasm  only 
brings  resentment  in  its  wake  and 
proves  nothing  whatsoever. 

The  first  few  paragraphs  of  Father 
Woods'  article  have  to  do  with  the  gen- 
eral desirableness  of  variety.  There  is 
variety,  he  argues,  in  nature,  in  ar- 
chitecture, in  the  human  body ;  there- 
fore there  should  also  be  variety  in  the 
calendar.  This  argumentation  is  en- 
tirely beside  the  point.  The  calendar 
is  not  a  work  of  art  or  a  product  of 
nature ;  it  is  an  artificial  unit  of  time, 
a  man-made  norm  of  measure.  And  in 
measuring  things,  uniformity  and  reg- 
ularity are  indispensable.  The  simpler 
and  more  intelligible  a  measuring  sys- 
tem is,  the  more  useful  and  desirable 
it  becomes.  For  that  reason  the  metric 
systems  of  measure  are  far  superior  to 
our  own  illogical  feet  and  quarts  and 
pounds.  And  even  with  these,  who 
would  maintain  that  the  number  of  in- 
ches in  the  foot,  or  of  pints  in  the 
quart,  should  vary  in  different  places 
or  at  different  times  purely  and  solelj^ 
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for  the  sake  of  variety  ?  The  argument 
is  rather  absurd,  to  say  the  least. 

Further  on  Father  Woods  is  guilty 
of  an  error  that  many  critics  of  calen- 
dar reform  make :  they  identify  the 
latter  with  the  13-month  calendar.  In 
reality,  the  13-month  calendar  is  only 
one  of  many  proposals.  There  has 
been,  and  is  to-day,  a  very  pronounced 
movement  to  bring  about  the  reform 
without  introducing  a  year  of  13 
months.  In  this  country  the  movement 
is  sponsored  by  the  World  Calendar 
Association,  which  publishes  the  Jour- 
nal of  Calendar  Reform,  in  N.  Y. 
City.  This  group  is  utterly  opposed  to 
the  13-month  calendar,  and  proposes  a 
very  simple  plan,  which  would  hardly 
disturb  our  present  system  at  all.  ''A 
day  is  taken  from  March,  May,  and 
August.  Two  days  are  added  to  Feb- 
ruary and  one  to  April.  All  the  other 
months — January,  June,  July,  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November — re- 
main the  same.  An  extra-calendrial 
day  called  'Year  Day'  is  added  be- 
tween Dec.  30  and  Jan.  1  in  ordinary 
years ;  while  in  leap  years  a  similar  day 
called  'Leap  Day'  is  added  between 
June  30  and  July  1."  These  extra- 
calendrial  daj^s  are  not  named  as  or- 
dinary days  of  the  week  and  are  not 
counted  as  days  of  the  year.  The  re- 
sult is  a  constant  calendar  of  364  days, 
with  each  quarter  identical,  and  with 
the  months  having  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  31-30-30  days. 

Now,  the  omission  of  one  or  two  days 
a  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  means  that 
the  customary  succession  of  week-days 
will  be  broken  and  that  there  will  be 
one  or  tAvo  weeks  in  the  year  actually 
containing  eight  days.  This  fact  causes 
much  trepidation  to  the  opponents  of 
calendar  reform.  "The  Reformer, 
then,"  says  Father  Woods,  "has  to 
treat  the  last  day  of  the  year  as  non- 
existent, to  deprive  it  of  its  place  in  the 
months  and  weeks,  to  inflict  upon  it  the 
curse  of  Job,  in  one  word  to  build  up 
nis  reform  upon  a  lie." 

Ignoring  the  rhetoric,  one  may  in- 
quire: do  we  not  now  build  up  the 
calendar  on  a  lie?     The  year  actually 


contains  about  3651/4  days;  every  four 
years  we  add  the  quarter  days  together 
and  append  an  extra  day  to  the  calen- 
dar in  the  form  of  Feb.  29.  In  other 
words,  every  three  out  of  four  years 
we  ignore  a  fraction  of  a  day,  and  so, 
according  to  Father  Woods,  are  guilty 
of  a  horrible  prevarication.  But  some- 
thing like  this  must  happen.  The  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year  is  a  fractional 
figure  and  some  compromise  m^ust  be 
made.  The  question  to  be  discussed  is 
whether  the  more  radical  compromise 
suggested  by  the  reformers  will  pro- 
duce worth-while  results,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  going  counter  to  es- 
sential beliefs  and  dogmas. 

Father  Woods  seems  to  think  a  re- 
formed calendar  would  do  just  this 
thing.  He  says :  " .  .  ,  .the  week  is  of 
divine  origin  bound  up  with  revealed 
religion.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  in- 
tangible [?].  By  divine  decree  each 
seventh  day  was  sanctified.  With  the 
passage  of  the  old  dispensation  into  the 
new,  the  weekly  holy  day  was  changed ; 
the  week  itself  remained. ' '  And  furth- 
er on  he  refers  to  "an  attack  on  the 
week  prompted  by  hostility  to  the  Mo- 
saic revelation. ' ' 

Well !  The  writer  does  not  put  him- 
self forward  as  an  authority  on  Scrip- 
ture; but,  subject  to  authoritative  cor- 
rection, he  fails  to  see  how  the  week  is 
so  eternally  and  rigidly  of  divine  in- 
stitution that  it  becomes  immutable. 
Either  the  week  was  instituted  in  the 
primitive  revelation  for  all  time;  or  it 
was  legislated  by  Moses  for  ever  and  a 
day;  or  it  was  established  by  Christ 
for  the  Christian  era;  or  it  was  pro- 
duced for  the  same  hy  Christ's  Church. 
The  first  three  of  these  propositions 
either  cannot  be  proved,  or  are  patently 
false.  That  the  week  was  established 
by  God  in  creation  and  has  continued 
ever  since,  so  that  the  day  of  rest,  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  is  precisely  7  times 
X  days  from  the  day  on  which  the  Lord 
rested,  simply  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
No  one  knows  exactly  when  or  how 
creation  took  place,  nor  how  long  it 
lasted.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
week  of  seven  days  was  legislated  for 
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all  time  by  Moses  is  disproved  by  the 
bare  fact  that  Christians  observe  the 
first  day  of  the  week  instead  of  the 
seventh  as  their  day  of  rest  and  wor- 
ship. As  for  the  third  and  fourth 
points,  nowhere  in  the  gospels  or  in 
tradition  do  we  learn  that  Christ  leg- 
islated a  week  of  seven  days;  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  gradually  became 
universal  in  the  Church  after  Christ's 
Ascension,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
Church's  power  and  authority  to  in- 
troduce and  approve  of  such  a  new 
usage.  Indeed,  Christ  himself  con- 
demned the  too  literal  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  (Mark  II,  27). 

The  very  change  from  the  Sabbath  to 
the  Sunday  proves  that  the  Church 
does  not  consider  the  length  of  the 
week  as  rigid  and  immutable.  For  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places, 
as  the  Sunday  observance  crept  in, 
there  must  have  been  an  eight-day 
week:  a  week  extending  from  the  dis- 
carded Sabbath  to  the  newly  adopted 
Sunday. 

In  other  words,  the  length  of  the 
week  and  the  designation  of  the  day  of 
rest  are  matters  of  positive  legislation ; 
and  the  proper  authority  can  change 
that  legislation.  The  essential  thing  is 
not  the  establishment  of  an  unchange- 
able interval,  but  the  assurance  of 
reasonably  periodical  days  of  rest  and 
divine  worship. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  extra - 
calendrial  days  of  the  reformers  might 
easily  be  adopted  by  the  Church  and 
changed  into  holy  days  of  obligation. 
Year  Day,  for  example,  might  be  ded- 
icated to  Christ  the  Worker,  a  feast  so 
many  Catholics  would  like  to  see  in- 
stituted; and  Leap  Day  might  be  ob- 
served, let  us  say,  to  impetrate  Divine 
Providence  for  the  "Pax  Romana"  all 
over  the  world.  Furthermore,  inasmuch 
as  these  extra-calendrial  days  would 
fall  before  Sunday  by  the  new  plans, 
there  would  actually  be  the  old  inter- 
vals of  six  week-days  between  the  per- 
iods of  rest  anyhow ;  and  the  day  of 
rest  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  at  its 
middle  would  simply  be  doubled — • 
which,  we  may  say,  would  be  but  an 


amplification  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian tradition  of  recurrent  periods  for 
rest  and  worship. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
advantages  of  calendar  reform  or  the 
disadvantages  of  the  present  calendar : 
the  literature  upon  the  subject  is  vast 
and  easily  available.  As  for  the  ease 
and  simplicity  with  which,  according 
to  Father  AVoods,  the  day  of  the  week 
for  a  given  date  may  be  calculated  by 
our  present  calendar,  his  very  demon- 
stration of  that  ease  and  simplicity 
brings  out  rather  the  difficulties  and 
complications  of  the  computation.  It 
may  safely  be  wagered  that  not  one  of 
his  readers,  outside,  possibly,  of  a  few 
priests  who  had  previously  studied  the 
matter,  understood  his  explanation  of 
the  perpetual  calendar  in  the  Breviary 
and  Missal,  whereby  such  calculations 
may  be  made. 

Nevertheless,  this  ease  of  computing 
things  by  the  present  calendar  our  crit- 
ic proclaims  as  an  ' '  advantage  of  being 
a  Catholic,"  and  he  adds  that  "after 
all,  the  existing  calendar  is  a  Catholic 
work."  Is  it?  Let  us  consider  a  bit. 
No  one  knows  whence  we  got  the  week 
— perhaps  from  the  pagan  Babylon- 
ians. The  days  of  our  week  are  named 
for  heathen  Scandinavian  and  Roman 
gods.  The  months,  together  with  their 
names  and  their  very  lengths,  come  to 
us  from  the  idolatrous  Romans;  and 
the  anomalous  28  days  of  February  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  Caesar  Augustus 
stole  a  day  from  February  and  added 
it  to  his  own  month,  August,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  have  as  many 
days  as  the  birth  month  of  Julius 
Caesar  (July)  and  that  thus  the  im- 
perial greatness  and  dignity  might  be 
sustained.  The  idea  of  leap  year  we 
got  from  the  Julian  calendar,  as  also 
the  associated  result  of  keeping  the 
equinoxes  in  the  same  place  each  year. 
We  inherit  our  method  of  calculating 
Easter  from  the  Jews.  What  Pope 
Gregory  did  was  simply  to  correct 
Caesar's  leap  year  computations  by 
dropping  ten  days  and  introducing  a 
new  leap  day  rule.    Therefore,  our  cal- 
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endar  is,  in  its  days,  weeks,  months  and 
years,  a  howling  pagan ! 

To  call  calendar  reform  an  ' '  element 
in  the  universal  movement  against 
Christianity, "  "  an  attack  ....  prompt- 
ed by  hostility  to  the  Mosaic  revela- 
tion," ''antagonism  to  divine  revela- 
tion, to  religious  observance,"  is  ar- 
rant nonsense.  No  Catholic  journal 
that  the  writer  has  seen  in  the  last  few 
years  takes  such  a  stand.  For  example. 
The  Commonweal,  in  an  editorial,  July 
1,  1931  (p.  235),  commenting  on  the 
plan  advocated  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Bloch- 
mann  in  Germany,  a  plan  fundament- 
ally the  same  as  the  ' '  World  Calendar ' ' 
described  above,  said:  "Without  any 
hesitation  we  cast  our  vote  for  the 
Blochmann  principle,  and  find  our- 
selves in  agreement  with  the  following 
statement:  'It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  this  question  of  calendar  reform 
should  not  be  allowed,  now  that  it  has 
been  opened  to  discussion,  to  rest  again 
until  it  has  been  settled  in  a  manner  as 
satisfactory  as  possible.'  "  It  might 
also  be  pointed  out  that  Father  Woods, 
in  condemning  all  calendar  reformers 
indiscriminately,  must  include  in  his 
anathemas  one  of  his  own  confreres, 
the  Rev.  James  A.  Colligan,  S.J.,  who 
has  long  been  interested  in  the  subject, 
and,  indeed,  has  written  a  brochure 
upon  it. 

Catholics  should  maintain  a  reasoned 
and  sane  viewpoint  in  this  as  in  every 
other  discussion.  The  Hol}^  See  has 
already  stated  through  the  Apostolic 
Nuncio  at  Berne  (Mar.  7,  1924)  that 
"any  changes  which  might  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  Easter, 
though  they  would  meet  with  no  ob- 
jections from  the  point  of  view  of  dog- 
ma, would  nevertheless  involve  the 
abandonment  of  deeply  rooted  tradi- 
tions, from  which  it  would  be  neither 
legitimate  nor  desirable  to  depart,  ex- 
cept for  weighty  reasons  of  universal 
interest."  (Cf.  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
Apr.,  1929,  p.  342).  This,  of  course, 
does  not  settle  the  entire  matter;  for 
only  if  Easter  is  thoroughly  fixed  hoih 
in  day  and  in  date,  does  the  controver- 
sial extra-calendrial  day  become  neces- 


sary. However,  the  statement  of  the 
Holy  See  demonstrates  an  open  mind 
on  at  least  one  very  important  demand 
of  all  calendar  reformers,  namely,  the 
fixation  of  Easter.  Meanwhile  we 
Catholics  should  study  the  whole  ques- 
tion calmly  and  rationally,  bringing 
out  the  pros  and  cons,  and  perhaps 
even  making  the  subject  such  a  lively 
issue  that  the  Church  will  examine  it 
more  closely  and'  issue  a  definitive 
statement  on  the  inviolable  sanctity  of 
the  week  and  the  deviltry  of  the  extra- 
calendrial  day,  or  vice  versa.  Until 
such  time,  it  is  submitted,  both  sides 
should  study  the  question  judiciously, 
and  not  call  the  other  side  names  either 
for  intransigence  or  heresy. 

The  writer  will  be  glad  to  mail  any 
reader  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
who  may  be  further  interested,  and  who 
will  inclose  three  cents  in  stamps,  a 
reprint  from  Columbia  explaining  the 
whole  issue  of  calendar  reform  from  a 
Catholic  standpoint  more  in  detail. 
Address :  2315  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


By  a  decree  dated  June  25,  1932,  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office 
has  placed  upon  the  Index  the  book  by 
Salvatore  Paglionica  entitled  Compen- 
dio  di  economia  politica  e  nozioni  di 
diritto,  published  at  Padua  by  the  Isti- 
tuto  delle  Edizioni  Accademiche,  1932 ; 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  same  date  the 
book  by  Alfred  Loisy  entitled  Mem- 
oires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  religieuse 
de  notre  temps,  published  at  Paris  by 
Emile  Nourry,  1930-1931.  By  the  same 
decree  it  placed  upon  the  Index  all  the 
writings  of  Loisy  not  already  con- 
demned. 


Three  pamphlets  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  have  been  recently  pro- 
duced in  Braille  type  and  can  be  or- 
dered from  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Str.,  W.  C.  1, 
London,  England.  Their  titles  are : 
The  Jesus  Psalter,  The  Life  of  Our 
Lord,  and   Words  of  Encouragement. 
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Dowsing  for  Bootleg  Whiskey 

To  the  Editor  :— 

Some  of  the  New  York  newspapers 
have  recently  been  reporting  an  inter- 
esting development  in  the  matter  of 
dowsing.  Along  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound  fast  motor  boats  are 
sometimes  employed  carrying  cargoes 
of  liquor  of  various  kinds  from  ships 
beyond  the  twelve  mile  limit  to  shore. 
Occasionally  these  fast  motor  boats  are 
overhauled  by  a  revenue  cutter,  and 
with  the  danger  of  having  a  shot  put 
them  out  of  commission,  they  heave 
their  precious  cargo  overboard  and 
then  await  with  equanimity  the  visit  of 
the  revenue  agents.  Sometimes  this 
cargo  is  very  valuable  and  sometimes 
the  depth  to  which  it  is  sunk  is  not  so 
great  but  that  it  might  be  recovered  if 
its  exact  location  were  only  known. 
Aeroplanes  fly  over  the  area  and  some- 
times in  very  quiet  weather  are  able  to 
note  where  the  precious  stuff  is. 

Recently  when  this  method  had 
failed,  dowsing  has  been  tried,  and  we 
are  told  that  some  of  the  men  properly 
exercised  in  such  search  have  been  able 
to  locate  the  whiskey  even  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Sound.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  still  more  effective  in  dis- 
covering boxes  of  whiskey  which  had 
been  buried  in  the  sand  along  the  beach 
because  of  failure  of  deliverers  and  re- 
cipients to  get  to  the  appointed  place 
at  the  time  agreed  upon. 
N.  Y.  City  James  J.  Walsh 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


The  Psychology  of  Character,  by 
Rudolph  Allers  (Sheed  &  Ward), 
should  convince  Catholics  that  there 
can  be  no  compromise  between  Freud- 
ian psychoanalysis  and  Catholic  phi- 
losophy. The  essential  postulates  of 
psj^choanalysis  are  entirely  naturalis- 
tic, and  their  rejection  leads  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  system.  Dr.  Allers 
rightly  holds  that  to  see  in  individual 
psychology  merely  a  variant  of  psycho- 
analysis is  to  take  account  of  only  one 
small  body  of  facts  with  which  the  for- 
mer deals. 


The  Catholic  press  may  be  small  in 
itself,  and  indeed  it  is  often,  even  by 
Catholics,  unfairly  compared  with  the 
enormous  output  of  the  business  and 
political  press;  but  it  has  this  to  say 
for  itself,  that  its  purposes  are  higher 
and  its  effects  better,  than  those  of  the 
secular  press. — The  Casket. 


If  we  do  not  get  widespread,  sincere, 
thorough,  and  well-planned  Catholic 
Action  in  this  country,  before  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  revolution  are 
precipitated,  there  will  of  course  be 
revolution,  and  such  a  revolution  that 
the  Church  will  be  sadly  wounded,  its 
institutions  ruined,  and  its  sacramen- 
tal services  curtailed.  The  defense  of 
the  Church  is  not  in  finance,  but  in 
heeding  the  call  of  the  Pope  to  the  new 
crusade.  Material  concerns  will  adjust 
themselves  automatically,  if  the  spirit 
of  Christ  is  seen  to  be  operative 
throughout  the  nation. — The  Monitor, 
LXXV,  18. 


The  London  Society  of  Psychical  Re- 
search completed  its  first  half-century 
on  June  30th.  It  was  founded  to  make 
a  scientific  investigation  of  Spiritistic 
phenomena.  It  claims  that  its  tests 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  tel- 
epathy, but  it  is  not  ready  to  admit 
that  Spiritism  has  established  commun- 
ication between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
though  for  many  years  fragments  of 
connected  messages  have  been  appear- 
ing in  unconnected  scripts,  coming 
from  persons  totally  unknown  to  each 
other,  and  giving  coherent  messages. 
Fraudulent  purpose  has  been  evident. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Spirit- 
ism, when  it  is  not  sheer  fraud,  can  be 
traced  to  the  interference  of  fallen 
angels.  This  has  been  the  Catholic 
theorv  all  along. 


James  Truslow  Adams  thinks  that 
the  American  people  throughout  the 
epic  of  its  history  has  bent  its  energies 
to  one  main  purpose — the  making  of 
money.     He  feels  that  the  accusation 
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against  us  by  other  nations,  that  we 
worship  money,  is  ground  well  taken. 
My  own  judgment  increasingly  coin- 
cides with  his.  I  think  our  people 
would  be  far  happier,  less  morbid,  less 
sad  and  melancholy,  if  there  were  less 
money  madness  in  our  lives.  And  I 
wonder  if  the  depression  may  not  bring 
about  finally  such  a  changed  attitude, 
and  so  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
— Burris  Jenkins  in  The  Christian. 


A  friend  in  Springfield,  111.,  writes 
to  the  F.  R. :  ''In  regard  to  'stickler's' 
assertions  in  Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  8,  p. 
183:  Webster's  New  Modern  English 
Dictionary,  copyrighted  1924  by  the 
Consolidated  Book  Publisher,  Inc.,  has : 
Cocaine  (ko-kan),  with  accent  on  the 
second;  Jowl  (joul),  and  Joust  (joost, 
00  like  in  boon).  Yours  for  the  stick- 
ler, N.N."  Mr.  R.  E.  Stubbs  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  ' '  al- 
ready" with  a  negative,  frequently 
condemned  by  purists,  is  in  good  com- 
pany and  quotes  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer :  "  If  thou  art  not  al- 
ready baptized,  N.,  I  baptize  thee, ' '  etc. 


There  are  those  who  believe  that  if 
evolution  were  to  become  an  established 
fact — as  it  may  be,  though  there  is  no 
sign  of  such  a  thing  as  yet — the  bottom 
would  be  knocked  out  of  religion.  Such 
persons  are  evidently  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  whole  Christian  world 
held  that  doctrine,  in  the  form  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  for  centuries.  St. 
Thomas  held  it,  and  only  differed  from 
Avicenna  in  as  far  as  he  believed  that 
living  came  from  non-living  matter  by 
virtue  of  powers  placed  in  the  latter  by 
the  Creator.  If  spontaneous  genera- 
tion were  to  become  a  proved  fact,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Homiletic  and  Pastoral 
Review,  the  Catholic  response  would 
be:  "How  interesting,  and  how  de- 
lighted St.  Thomas  Aquinas  would  have 
been,  could  he  have  been  told  that!" 
Similarly,  if  physical  evolution  ever 
became  a  demonstrated  fact,  the  in- 
structed Catholic  would  only  need  to 
reply :  ' '  How  interesting,  and  how  de- 
lighted St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  would 


have  been  if  he  could  have  known 
that!"  That  is  the  attitude  which 
should  be  ours :  interest  in  the  progress 
of  discovery  whilst  the  matter  is,  as  it 
now  emphatically  is,  unproved;  indif- 
ference as  to  whether  it  ultimately 
turns  out  that  this  was  or  was  not  the 
method  employed  by  the  Creator  for 
working  out  His  plans. 


If  Germany  goes  ^bankrupt,  says  the 
Christian  Century,  it  will  almost  surely 
go  Communist,  and  with  highly  indus- 
trialized Germany  embraced  in  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics, 
the  Russian  leaders  can  say  goodbye 
to  the  sacrifices  involved  in  their  five- 
year  plan  and,  indeed,  in  a  twenty-five 
year  plan.  They  will,  by  a  single  stroke, 
have  attained  a  goal  beyond  their  wild- 
est dreams.  For  Germany  would  pro- 
vide the  other  leg  of  Communism — an 
industrial  plant  highly  developed  and 
manned  with  the  best  technicians  in  the 
world,  to  match  the  agricultural  leg  up- 
on which  the  Russian  experiment  is 
compelled  to  walk  until  it  can  grow  an- 
other. That  such  a  prospect  has  not 
already  been  fully  and  greedily  con- 
templated by  both  Russian  and  Ger- 
man Communism  is  incredible,  and 
that  the  full  power  of  Russia  would,  in 
the  event  of  chaos  resulting  from  bank- 
ruptcy, be  put  behind  the  indigenous 
Communist  forces  of  Germany  to  bring 
about  a  complete  shift  from  the  capi- 
talistic basis  to  Communism,  is  obvious. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edw.  S. 
Schwegler,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  reprint,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Calendar  Reform"  contrib- 
uted by  him  to  the  Journal  of  Calendar 
Reform.  The  essay  shows  that  its  auth- 
or has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
difficult  problem.  He  proposes  a 
"World  Calendar"  which  every  Cath- 
olic could  accept  and  which  would 
seem  to  solve  all  difficulties.  This  ' '  Cal- 
endar regulates  the  12-month  year,  is 
balanced  in  structure  and  perpetual 
in  form.  The  12  months  are  multiples 
of  halves  and  quarters.  The  equal 
quarters  consist  of  3  months,  of  which 
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the  first  has  31  and  the  remaining  two 
have  30  days  each.  Each  month  has 
26  weekdaj^s.  The  odd  365th  day  of 
the  year,  ' '  Year-Day, ' '  is  considered  as 
an  extra  Saturday  between  Dec.  30  and 
Jan.  1.  The  366th  day  in  leap  years, 
''Leap-Day,"  is  another  extra  Satur- 
day between  June  30th  and  July  1st. 
These  days  are  tabulated  Dec.  Y  and 
June  L,  respectively,  by  which  method 
the  31-day  month  begins  the  quarters. 
Dr.  Schwegler  recommends  that  these 
two  supplementary  days  be  considered 
by  the  U.  S.  as  holidays.  The  principal 
advantages  of  the  scheme  are  summar- 
ized as  follows  by  its  author :  ' '  The  re- 
vised 12-month  year  in  its  even  quar- 
ters conforms  to  the  seasons,  recogniz- 
ing natural  laws.  Comparisons  are 
easily  obtained;  changes  involved  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  adjustment;  ex- 
penses are  not  increased  for  business 
and  the  consumer ;  religious  and  secu- 
lar holidays  are  stabilized;  and  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  or- 
der is  made  easy  by  the  retention  of 
the  12-month  year."  It  seems  as  good 
a  plan  as  any  yet  proposed,  and  better 
than  most  others. 


Louella  0.  Parsons,  writing  for  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  about  the 
death  of  Rin  Tin  Tin  says  of  him :  "He 

loved  his  art "    With  Rin  Tin  Tin 

art  was  the  expression  of  the  beautiful 
through  the  medium  of  bow  wows.  ' '  He 
loved  his  art."  He  knew  as  much 
about  art  as  the  gentry  who  control  the 
movie  industry.  Any  dog  could  meet 
the  animalistic  impression  of  art  that 
clots  the  brains  of  the  movie  magnates. 
■ — San  Francisco  Monitor. 


Writing  on  the  golden  jubilee  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Francois  Veuillot  says  in  No.  407  of 
La  Vie  Catholique  of  Paris  that  he  was 
initiated  into  the  lower  degrees  of  that 
organization  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  French  Canada  fourteen  years  ago 
and  had  to  take  the  usual  promise  not 
to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  initiation 
ceremony,  but  could  never  see  the  rea- 
son for  this  secrecv,  which  seemed  to 


him  "un  peu  pueril,  et  peut-etre  fd- 
cheux."  Still  he  believes  the  Order  has 
done  good  and  may  be  destined  to  serve 
as  a  strong  support  to  law  and  order 
when  the  great  social  revolution  comes, 
which  clear-visioned  Americans  have  so 
long  foreseen  and  which  now  seems  to 
be  approaching  "with  menacing  rapid- 
ity." 


The  fact  that  Capitalism  has  created 
extensive  unemployment  and  cannot 
remedy  it,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G. 
K.  Chesterton,  sealed  its  doom.  Open 
war  it  could  overcome,  having  the  pow- 
er and  the  money,  but  its  fatal  error 
was  to  widen  the  franchise.  The  united 
workers  can  destroy  the  evils  of  Cap- 
italism without  bloodshed.  An  enfran- 
chised and  educated  people  will  in  the 
long  run  assert  itself.  That  is  the 
remedy  against  the  many  unjust  fea- 
tures of  Capitalism.  But  there  is  dan- 
ger in  that  also,  unless  the  enfranchised 
multitude  is  governed  by  Christian 
principles.  As  a  recent  writer  puts  it : 
"The  devil  called  Mammon  did  a 
shrewd  piece  of  business  when  he  per- 
suaded post-Reformation  England  that 
wealth  was  a  sign  of  Cod's  pleasure, 
and  that  our  neighbor's  need  was  one 
of  the  things  that  could  be  made  to 
fetch  a  price."  The  consequences  are 
loans  at  a  high  price,  which  cannot  be 
repaid,  and  yet  have  built  up  competi- 
tive nations.  The  individual  result  is 
hatred  between  employer  and  employee, 
each  of  whom  is  continually  striving  to 
get  the  better  of  the  other.  The  remedy 
is  Christian  justice  and  charity  and 
whole-hearted  co-operation  in  every 
section  of  industry — production,  distri- 
bution, and  exchange. 


The  modern  world  needs  a  new  ideal, 
a  new  vision,  like  that  of  Christendom, 
which  can  inspire  men,  even  when  they 
depart  from  it  and  sin  against  it,  de- 
clared Professor  Frederick  J.  E.  AVood- 
bridge  in  a  recent  address  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  Democracy, 
Socialism,  Capitalism,  and  Fascism,  the 
dominant  political  and  social  concep- 
tions  of   our   epoch,   he   said,   are   not 
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ideals  of  human  life,  but  merely  meth- 
ods of  administration.  None  of  these 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  social  salva- 
tion for  which  humanity  yearns.  We 
are  suffering  from  eccentricities,  fears, 
and  egotisms.  We  are  suffering  from 
the  common  failing  of  blaming  others 
for  our  negligence.  Mankind  always 
suffers  when  it  has  neither  a  religion 
nor  a  philosophy  to  quicken  and  in- 
spire it. 


Those  who  have  indulged  in  the  fas- 
cinating pastime  of  speculating  on  the 
identity  of  "Prester  John",  the  semi- 
mythical  Christian  potentate  who  is 
supposed  to  have  ruled  somewhere  in 
Asia  or  Africa  in  the  Middle  Ages,  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  a  real  medi- 
eval King  John,  with  a  wife  named 
Izubahil,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Tuareg  country  of  the  Sahara.  Fran- 
cis Rennell  Rodd,  who  tells  us  about 
this  African  prince  in  People  of  the 
Veil  (Macmilla.n),  makes  no  attempt 
to  connect  him  with  his  fabled  proto- 
type. But  he  writes  that,  according  to 
native  tradition,  the  Tuareg  chieftains 
in  1406  sent  a  deputation  to  Constan- 
tinople asking  for  a  prince  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  rule  over  them.  After  three 
years  a  candidate  for  the  throne  was 
discovered,  who,  for  twenty  years, 
ruled  "all  the  country  from  the  land 
of  the  Aulimmides  in  the  West  to 
Sokoto  in  the  East,  and  from  Tadent  in 
the  North  to  the  land  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  South" — this  being  a  huge  rectan- 
gle of  mainly  arid  land  jutting  out 
northeastward  from  the  river  Niger. 
Prester  John,  according  to  many  leg- 
ends, was  king  of  Abyssinia,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  name  by  which 
the  Tuareg  district,  now  called  "Air," 
is  still  known  in  central  Africa,  is  As- 
ben,  which,  Mr.  Rodd  says,  "is  prob- 
ably of  the  same  root  as  Abyssinia." 
So  perhaps  we  are  really  on  the  track 
of  running  the  origin  of  the  legend  to 
earth  at  last. 


lives  of  the  saints  close  to  his  hand  at 
all  times.  "It  was  so  handy  to  throw 
at  the  childer. "'  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  some  good  and  instructive  books 
in  the  home;  they  should  be  read. — 
The  Casket. 


Bankers  can  withhold  or  release 
credit,  and  the  banks  form  practically 
a  solid  combine.  Whether  or  not  they 
are  wisely  led,  is  a' matter  of  opinion. 
As  Pope  Pius  XI  pointed  out  in  his 
recent  Encyclical,  by  governing  credit 
and  determining  its  allotment,  the 
banks  "supply  the  life-blood  to  the  en- 
tire industrial  community,  and  grasp 
in  their  hands  the  very  soul  of  pro- 
duction, so  that  no  one  dares  breathe 
against  their  will."  He  adds  that 
"when  wealth  aims  at  control  of  the 
State,  so  that  its  resources  and  author- 
ity may  be  abused  in  the  economic 
struggles,"  the  commercializing  of 
government  frequently  leads  to  inter- 
national quarrels.  How  else  can  we  ex- 
plain the  twisting  and  reversing  of 
political  leaders  in  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  than  by 
assuming  that  they  are  mere  mario- 
nettes of  international  finance  ?  In  all 
these  movements  the  people  count  for 
nothing. 


Mr.  Dooley,  whose  sturdy  philosophy 
used  to  amuse  and  stimulate  us  a  few 
years  ago,  said  that  his  father  kept  the 


Certain  Greek  sculptors  2,500  years 
ago  evolved  types  of  men  and  women 
which  the  Western  world  ever  since  has 
accepted  as  the  highest  examples  of 
physical  beauty.  Sir  Charles  Walston, 
formerly  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Cam- 
bridge, has  lately  published  an  erudite 
volume  (Alcamenes;  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press),  in  which  he  seeks  to 
answer  these  questions :  How,  when, 
and  why  was  this  type  of  beauty  es- 
tablished in  ancient  Greece  ?  and,  Why 
has  it  survived  throughout  the  ages? 
Walston  traces  the  classical  type  to  the 
western  pediment  in  the  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  constructed  between 
475  and  450  B.  C.  by  Alcamenes,  and 
attributes  its  triumphant  survival  to 
the  fact  that  Greek  art  achieved  "the 
complete  and  harmonious  fusion  be- 
tween naturalism  and  idealism."     In 
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his  zeal  for  the  achievements  uf  an- 
tiquity he  further  maintains  that  there 
has  been  jn  modern  work  a  correspond- 
ing persistence  of  Greek  thought ;  nay, 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  "  If  we  except 
the  dominant  position  which  charity 
....  as  well  as  humility  hold  in  the 
religion  of  Christ,  the  ethics  of  ancient 
Hellas  are  practically  the  same  as  our 
own."  But  these  are  tremendous  ex- 
ceptions !  The  existence  of  charity  and 
humility  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween the  art  of  Alcamenes  and  the  art 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Charity  and  humil- 
it}^  have  revolutionized  art  as  well  as 
conduct,  and  that  is  why,  while  Greek 
art  achieved  perfection  on  the  physical 
plane,  it  could  never  rise  to  the  inspir- 
ational heights  attained  by  Gothic  art. 


1933  will  be  the  centenary  of  Keble  's 
Assize  Sermon  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  at  Oxford,  which  is 
generally  held  to  have  been  the  starting 
point  of  the  so-called  Oxford  Move- 
ment. What  this  great  revival  meant 
to  the  Catholic  Church  in  England, 
Father  Henry  Brown,  S.J.,  has  shown 
in  his  pamphlet,  The  Oxford  Move- 
ment. To  Catholics,  the  central  figure 
of  the  movement,  of  course,  is  J.  H. 
Newman,  and  in  view  of  the  interest 
which  the  celebrations  will  surely 
arouse,  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  has 
already  reprinted  a  number  of  his  most 
famous  sermons,  and  is  about  to  re- 
publish in  pamphlet  form  The  Bream 
of  Gerontius,  edited  by  Father  Trist- 
ram of  the  Oratory.  Strange  to  say, 
Anglicans,  too,  are  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  ' '  with  due  solemnitv. ' ' 


A  humorous  cynic  says  that  ' '  God 
could  not  care  about  money ;  for  look 
at  the  people  He  gives  it  to." 


"Now"  is  the  present  of  an  endless 
eternitv! — A.F.K. 


Our  fortunes  are  tied  up  with  the 
fate  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  can- 
not cut  the  bonds  today  which  Mr.  Wil- 
son placed  upon  us  in  that  fatal  hour 
when  he  called  upon  the  country  to 
enter  the  war.  Yet  neither  party  faces 
with  frankness  and  honor  the  existing 
situation.  Neither  will  admit  that  our 
much-vaunted  prosperity  and  our 
boasted  American  system  have  gone 
down  like  a  pack  of  cards.  Neither 
party  offers  a  programme  for  recon- 
struction— ^for  genuine  reconstruction. 
We  do  not  mean  the  bringing  back  of 
prosperity,  we  mean  the  reorganization 
of  our  governmental,  our  social,  and 
our  economic  life,  so  that  the  control  of 
their  institutions  shall  be  returned  to 
the  hands  of  the  American  people, 
where  it  belongs,  so  that  we  shall  have 
an  end  to  the  rule  of  Big  Business,  es- 
pecially now  that  Big  Business  has  re- 
vealed itself  to  be  as  utterly  incompe- 
tent as  it  has  been  mercenary  and  glut- 
tonous.— The  Nation,  No.  3497. 


Don't  tell  me  that  all  good  enter- 
prises have  to  stop  short,  cease  expand- 
ing, give  up  growth,  just  because  a  few 
folks  have  got  the  buck  ague,  America 
is  still  the  richest,  the  most  prosperous 
nation  in  the  world,  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living.  The  main  trouble 
is  uneven  distribution.  Maybe  the  de- 
pression is  helping  to  correct  that. 
Big  fortunes  are  crumbling  and  crash- 
ing ;  perhaps  the  more  the  better. 
Necessarily  millions  are  out  of  employ- 
ment on  account  of  the  shift  and 
change ;  but  who  knows  how  much  bet- 
ter conditions  may  be  when  things  have 
been  more  leveled  up  ? — Burris  Jenkins 
in  The  Christian. 


Youthfulness  at  its  best  is  a  spiritual 
quality.  It  is  magnificent  to  grow  old 
if  one  keeps  young  in  spirit. 


That  great  Austrian  Catholic  social 
leader,  Karl  von  Vogelsang,  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  wrote 
years  ago:  "Where  Christianity,  where 
Catholicism  in  particular,  does  not  find 
practical  expression  in  institutions, 
laws,  and  customs,  but  only  in  church 
structures,  pious  words,  and  alms,  there 
a  radical,  atheistic  Socialism  inclined 
fo  measures  of  violence  will  develop  as 
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a  matter  of  course."  This  declaration 
goes  a  far  way  towards  explaining  con- 
ditions in  certain  countries  both  of  the 
new  and  the  old  world. 


If  others  can  do  great  deeds,  so  can 
we,  by  using  the  brains  God  gave  us, 
and  not  letting  them  rust. 


Success  is  always  at  the  feet  of  those 
who  give  the  best  within  them.  We 
must  forget  the  disagreeable  past  and 
not  drag  a  skeleton  round  with  us. 


There  are  fifty  ways  of  putting  out 
a  fire,  but  shutting  your  eyes  is  not  one 
of  them. 


It  grows  more  obvious  every  day  that 
the  people  who  claim  the  world  needs  a 
new  religion  are  those  who  haven't 
tried  the  old  one  yet. — The  Path-finder. 


In  the  matter  of  education  it  is  an 
awful  mistake  to  give  people  too  many 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  respon- 
sibilities.— A.F.K. 


- — Damien  of  Molokai,  by  Irene 
Caudwell,  is  the  dramatic  and  inspir- 
ing life-history  of  one  of  God's  noblest 
priests.  Joseph  de  Veuster,  Father 
Damian,  as  all  the  world  knows  him, 
was  the  child  of  a  Belgian  farmer,  who 
became  a  priest  and  laid  down  his  life 
for  the  lepers,  after  years  of  heroic 
suffering  on  the  island  of  Molokai.  He 
left  behind  him  a  glorious  example  of 
devotion  and  sacrifice  to  a  work  which 
he  himself  had  voluntarily  assumed, 
and  for  which  he  will  be  forever  re- 
membered and  honored.  Miss  Caud- 
weU  gives  a  wealth  of  detail,  showing 
how  very  human,  lovable,  and  even 
mirthful  this  heroic  servant  of  God 
was.  Added  interest  and  importance 
is  given  to  her  book  by  the  reprinting, 
as  an  appendix,  of  the  famous  letter  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hyde  of  Honolulu,  in  which  he  re- 
futed a  bitter  and  unchristian  attack 
made  on  the  saintly  Apostle  of  the  lep- 
ers.   (Macmillan.) — C.J.Q. 


Current  Literature 

— The  latest  installment  of  Die  Heil- 
ige  Schrift  des  Alien  Testamentes,  the 
well-known  series  of  Scriptural  com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament  edited 
by  Dr.  F.  Feldmann  and  Dr.  H.  Her- 
kenne,  contains  a  new  translation  with 
commentarj^  on  the  Lamentations,  by 
Fr.  Tharsicius  Paffrath,  O.F.M.,  and  on 
the  Prophec}^  of  Baruch,  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Kalt.  Both  measure  up  to  the 
high  standard  set  by  previous  volumes 
of  this  scholarly  series.  (Bonn :  Peter 
Han  stein). 

— The  adventurous  life  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  has  been  told  by  many 
writers,  but  Margaret  Yeo,  in  her  8t. 
Francis  Xavier,  Apostle  of  the  East, 
unfolds  it  with  the  descriptive  and  nar- 
rative power  of  one  whose  novels  have 
earned  her  the  reputation  of  "succes- 
sor to  Robert  Hugh  Benson."  The 
book  abounds  in  vivid  descriptions  and 
makes  fascinating  reading,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  historically  accurate  in 
every  detail.  We  regret  the  absence  of 
an  index.  (Macmillan.) 

— The  Treasure  of  the  Liturgy,  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Maas  (Bruce  Publishing 
Co.,  Milwaukee),  is  doubly  welcome  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  books  of  this 
type  in  the  English  language.  Com- 
bining asceticism  with  instruction  and 
aiming  at  a  better  understanding  of  the 
sacred  rites,  it  fosters  devotion.  In 
many  instances  the  dogmatic  founda- 
tion for  the  appreciation  of  the  cer- 
emonies is  added.  The  subject  matter 
is  divided  into  four  parts :  The  Liturgy 
in  General,  the  Mass,  the  Sacramentals, 
and  the  Sacraments.  All  are  well  done. 
The  book  will  no  doubt  be  adopted  as 
a  text-book  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 
For  the  next  edition,  the  reviewer 
would  suggest  the  addition  of  a  section 
on  Christian  burial. — K.J.H. 

— Under  the  title,  Rome  Hath  Spok- 
en, the  Franciscan  Herald  Press  (Chi- 
cago) has  gathered  into  a  72-page  book- 
let a  number  of  recent  "papal  pro- 
nouncements on  the  Third  Order 
Secular  of  St.  Francis."     These  pro- 
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nonncements  are:  the  encyclical  "Aus- 
picato"  and  the  Constitution  "Miser- 
icors  Dei  Filius"  of  Leo  XIII,  the 
letter  "Teiiium  Franciscalium"  of 
Pius  X,  the  encyclical  "Sacra  Frope- 
diem"  of  Benedict  XV,  the  papal  al- 
locution of  Feb.  26,  1923,  on  the  pur- 
pose and  mission  of  the  Third  Order, 
and  the  encyclical  "Rite  Expiatis"  of 
Pius  XI.  Their  teaching  is  well  sum- 
med up  in  a  passage  from  an  address 
of  Leo  XIII,  quoted  on  the  second-last 
page  of  this  booklet,  to  wit:  "We  are 
fully  convinced  that  in  our  age  there 
is  no  more  efficacious  remedy  for  check- 
ing the  prevailing  evils,  no  better  way 
and  means  of  saving  the  world  and 
leading  it  back  to  a  true  observance  of 
the  Gospel,  than  the  Third  Order." 

— Mr,  E.  I.  Watkin  takes  the  spec- 
trum as  the  basis  for  a  philosophical 
exposition  and  a  Catholic  interpreta- 
tion of  life  in  his  book,  The  Bow  in  the 
Clouds,  an  attempt  to  present  Cathol- 
icism to  the  intellectual  world.  This 
is  a  book  of  profound  probing,  of  high 
thinking,  and  straightforw^ard  reason- 
ing. It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a 
volume  presented  to  Catholic  Ameri- 
cans by  one  who  is  a  convert  to  the 
Church.  Mr.  Watkin  became  a  Cath- 
olic in  1908,  at  about  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Dublin  Review  and  has  published  Some 
Thoughts  on  Catholic  Apologetics,  The 
Philosophy  of  Mysticism,  and  other 
books  of  a  similar  nature.  The  Botv  in 
the  Clouds  is  a  welcome  and  important 
message  to  our  topsy-turvy  world. 
(Macmillan.) 

— The  following  Catholic  Truth  So- 
ciety pamphlets  deserve  the  attention 
of  our  readers :  Catholics  and  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  by  B.  W.  Kelly  (which  re- 
minds us :  when  shall  we  American 
Catholics  have  a  similar  accounting  of 
our  own  boys?)  ;  What  is  He  Doiiig  at 
the  Altar?,  by  the  indefatigable  Fath- 
er C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.,  an  excellent 
brochure  that  will  help  along  the  much- 
needed  liturgical  renaissance;  The  Pas- 
sing of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Mother 
Keppel,  a  commendable  piece  of  up-to- 


date  apologetic  writing  in  conformity 
with  the  best  demands  of  the  historical 
method;  Our  Lady's  Council,  by  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI,  which  needs  no 
further  recommendation ;  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  by  E.  E.  Kilbourn,  M.A., 
an  excellent  travel  guide;  and  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Sweden.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  following  from  the 
America  Press :  Christ  With  Us,  by  the 
Rev.  Albert  Power,  S.J.,  and  Lessons 
For  Lent.—HJ.F. 

_ — A  recent  volume  of  the  "Catholic 
Library  of  Religious  Knowledge"  is 
Sin  and  Penance,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Galt- 
ier,  translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  Wall, 
D.D.  It  is  a  goodly  volume  of  some 
260  closely  printed  pages,  going  very 
thoroughly  into  the  nature  of  sin  and 
penance.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
malice  and  the  consequences  of  sin,  the 
conditions  for  sacramental  pardon,  etc. 
Because  of  its  clear  and  straightfor- 
ward style  and  treatment  of  a  very 
difficult  subject  we  recommend  the 
work  both  to  priests  and  lavmen.  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— In  A  History  of  the  Councils  of 
Baltimore  (1791-1884)  the  Rev.  Peter 
Guilday,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  presents  a  simple 
chronological  narrative,  based  on  the 
Acta  et  Decreta  of  the  National  Synod 
of  1791,  and  of  the  seven  provincial 
and  the  three  plenary  councils  of  Bal- 
timore, whose  proceedings  and  decrees, 
he  says,  "contain  not  only  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  this  country 
from  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy 
(1789)  down  to  the  present  time,  but 
offer  a  prudent  and  sagacious  commen- 
tary upon  the  events  of  the  past  and 
upon  the  influences  which  have  at  var- 
ious epochs  affected  the  Catholic  life 
of  our  beloved  country."  It  is  the 
first  book  on  the  subject  intended  for 
the  general  reader,  and  we  need  not  as- 
sure those  who  know  the  author  that 
he  has  accomplished  his  task  with  dis- 
tinction. One  cannot  but  regret,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  go  beyond  the 
printed  Acta  et  Decreta  into  the  archi- 
val sources  which  reveal  the  minds  of 
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the  legislators  and  the  differences  of 
opinion  existing  among  them,  especi- 
ally in  disciplinary  matters.  Perhaps 
he  will  deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  later  book.  MeanAvhile  the 
present  one  will  serve  its  purpose  well. 
(Macmillan.) 

— Vol.  X  of  the  new  revised  edition 
of  "Die  heilige  Schrift  des  Neuen  Tes- 
tamentes  iibersetzt  und  erklart, ' '  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Tillmann,  deals  with 
the  two  most  mysterious  and  difficult 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  namely,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Both  translations  and  commentaries 
are  by  that  veteran  exegetist,  Dr.  Ign. 
Rohr,  of  the  University  of  Tiibingen 
and  in  their  earlier  editions  have  at- 
tained to  an  enviable  reputation.  Of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  author 
says:  "Addressed  'To  the  Hebrews,' 
yet  composed  in  the  most  elegant  Greek 
to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  in 
content  undoubtedly  a  doctrinal  treat- 
ise, yet  at  the  same  time  offering  rich 
material  for  practical  life ;  clear  and 
well  disposed,  yet  bristling  with  dif- 
ficulties for  the  interpreter;  sailing 
under  a  Pauline  flag,  j^et  not  the  work 
of  St.  Paul ;  attributed  to  the  one  or 
other  among  his  scholars,  yet  ascribable 
to  no  one  with  certainty ;  securely  mov- 
ing within  the  trains  of  thought  of 
Alexandrine  Graecism,  yet  fully  com- 
manding the  ideology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament— such  is  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. "  (p.  2 ) .  In  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  Dr. 
Rohr  notes  that  Protestant  exegesis  has 
grown  considerably  more  conservative 
of  late  years,  which  attitude  completely 
justifies  the  reserve  of  Catholic  ex- 
egsis,  which  was  so  severely  criticized 
not  many  years  ago.  (Bonn :  Peter 
Hanstein ) . 

— Among  recent  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  the  Paulist  Press  of  New 
York,  are  the  folloAving:  The  Gossipers, 
by  Charles  L.  Cunningham,  a  thought- 
provoking  subject  treated  in  a  striking 
manner,  showing  the  great  harm  that 
comes  from  detracting  one's  neighbor. 
Almost  every  phase  of  our  daily  lives 


is  presented  where  people  have  the  oc- 
casion to  talk  uncharitably  about  one 
another.  Whose  the  Blame f  by  Wil- 
fred G.  Hurley,  treats  of  the  proper 
training  of  the  young.  The  blame  for 
juvenile  delinquency,  Mr.  Hurley 
points  out,  rests  with  the  parents, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
young  attend  to  their  religious  duties, 
have  the  proper  education  and  an  ed- 
ifying home-life.  The  temple  of  family 
life  has  come  upon  evil  days;  its  pil- 
lars of  discipline,  protection,  education, 
and  religion  are  crumbling.  Here  is 
the  root  of  the  evil.  The  Cardinal  of 
Charity,  by  Giuseppe  Dalla  Torre, 
translated  by  Rev.  Archibald  M.  Stitt, 
S.T.D.,  from  the  Italian,  is  a  memorial 
discourse  on  the  works  and  virtues  of 
the  late  Cardinal  Raphael  Merry  del 
Val,  given  upon  the  solemn  commem- 
oration of  the  Cardinal  on  April  16, 
1930,  before  a  distinguished  gathering 
of  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  diplomatic  corps 
accredited  to  the  Holy  See,  by  Count 
Giuseppe  Dalla  Torre,  editor  of  the 
Osservatore  Romano.  The  foreword  is 
written  by  Bishop  Gallagher  of  De- 
troit. Two  other  pamphlets  from  the 
same  press  are :  All  Must  Answer,  by 
Patrick  0  'Connor,  the  story  of  a  young- 
girl 's  conversion  and  its  consequences 
upon  her  life ;  and  Prayers  to  St. 
Joseph,  containing  general  and  private 
devotions  to  the  Saint  for  various  oc- 
casions, and  also  a  novena  in  his  honor. 
(The  Paulist  Press,  401  West  59th  St., 
New  York  City.)— C.J. Q. 

— Psychology  and  the  Franciscan 
School,  edited  by  Fr.  Claude  Vogel, 
O.M.Cap.,  is  a  collection  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  Franciscan  Educational 
Conference,  now  published  in  book 
form.  The  papers  deal,  respectively, 
with  St.  Augustine  and  the  Franciscan 
School  (Fr.  Berard  Vogt,  O.F.M.), 
The  Psychology  of  Duns  Scotus  (Fr. 
Eplirem  Longpre,  O.F.M.),  Freud's 
Psychoanalytic  Theory  (Fr.  Hyacinth 
Barnhardt,  O.F.M.),  A  Theory  of  the 
Genesis  of  Knowledge  (Fr.  Alfred 
Martin,  O.F.M.),  Rapprochement  Be- 
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tween  Modern  Empirical  Psychology 
and  Scholastic  Rational  Psychology 
(Fr.  Conrad  O'Leary,  O.F.M.),  The 
Plurality  of  Forms  Fr.  Hubert  Vec- 
chierello,  O.F.M.),  The  Study  of  Ab- 
normal Psychology  for  the  Guidance  of 
Youth  (Fr.  Edwin  Dorzweiler,  O.M. 
Cap.),  and  Our  Seraphic  Seminaries 
(Fr.  Theodosius  Foley,  O.M.Cap.).  All 
were  well  worth  preserving  in  a  more 
permanent  form.  (Bruce  Publishing 
Co.,  Milwaukee.) 

—Vol.  V,  ''Die  letzte  Periode  der 
altkirchlichen  Literatur  mit  Einschluss 
des  altesten  armenischen  Schrifttums" 
(The  Last  Period  of  Ancient  Christian 
Literature,  including  the  Oldest  Pro- 
ductions of  Armenian  Church  Writ- 
ers) completes  Dr.  Otto  Bardenhewer's 
great  standard  History  of  Ancient  Ec- 
clesiastical Literature  {GeschicJite  der 
altkirchlichen  Literatur),  of  which  the 
first  appeared  exactly  thirty  years  ago 
(1902).  The  principal  authors  treated 
in  this  final  volume  are :  Maximus  Con- 
fessor, Procopius  of  Gaza,  Evagrius 
Scholasticus,  John  Moschus,  Andrew 
of  Crete,  Moses  of  Chorene,  Benedict 
of  Nursia,  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  Fulgentius  of  Rus- 
pe,  Facundius  of  Hermiane,  Caesarius 
of  Aries,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  Martin  of  Bracara,  and 
Isidore  of  Seville.  The  entire  work 
(comprising  more  than  3,000  large  oc- 
tavo pages)  is  a  marvel  of  erudition 
and  research  and  has  not  its  equal,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. No  Catholic  reference  library 
is  complete  without  it.  (Herder.) 

— The  Isneg,  by  Morice  Van  Over- 
bergh,  C.I.C.M.  "(Publications  of  the 
Catholic  Anthropological  Conference, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  1)  is  a  study  of  a  native 
tribe  of  the  Mountain  Province  of 
Luzon  in  the  Philippines.  In  this  case 
as  in  that  of  other  primitive  peoples, 
the  information  gathered  by  earlier 
missionaries  is  the  best  source  for  mod- 
ern writers.  A  Dominican  friar.  Fath- 
er Julian  Malumbres,  Avorked  through 
a  series  of  manuscripts  preserved  in 
the   Convento   de    Santo   Domingo    at 


Manila,  publishing  as  the  result  of  this 
study  two  volumes  which  contain  many 
data  about  the  Isneg.  Fr.  Van  Over- 
bergh  drew  largely  upon  this  work  in 
his  present  study.  The  first  mission 
among  the  tribe  was  "founded  at 
P\ittul,  on  the  Apayaw  river,  very 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
permission  to  erect  a  church  was  grant- 
ed by  the  civil  authorities  in  or  near 
1600,  and  the  ecclesiastical  permit  was 
received  in  1604.  The  church  at  Futtul 
was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Ros- 
ary, on  May  1,  1610"  (p.  28).  Fr.  Van 
Overbergh  gives  a  sketch  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Isneg  language,  which 
presents  "special  difficulties."  The 
reader  who  is  looking  for  adventure 
rather  than  ethnologic  data,  Avill  find 
enough  to  interest  him  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, on  "Traveling."  Making  one's 
way  through  these  mountainous  dis- 
tricts offers  thrills  in  abundance.  The 
missionary  must  often  climb  along 
steep  mountains  anrl  cross  treacherous 
torrents. — A.M. 

— A  Short  History  of  the  Popes 
Based  on  the  Latest  Researches,  by 
Prof.  F.  X.  Seppelt,  D.D.,  and  Prof. 
C.  Loffler,  Ph.D.,  is  an  English  adapta- 
tion, made  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Frommelt 
of  Marquette  University  and  edited  by 
Arthur  Preuss,  of  the  three  volumes 
Papstgeschichte  in  the  famous  "Samm- 
lung  Kosel."  This  elegantly  printed 
octavo  volume  of  567  pages  embodies 
in  succinct  and  popular  form  the  main 
results  of  the  researches  of  Pastor. 
Mann,  and  other  learned  modern  his- 
torians of  the  papacy.  The  first  twen- 
ty-six chapters  are  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Seppelt,  the  last  four  from  that 
of  Prof.  Loffler :  both  authors  enjoy 
the  highest  esteem  among  Catholic 
scholars  in  Europe.  The  biographical 
sketch  of  Pius  XI  has  been  supple- 
mented with  material  derived  from  F. 
von  Lama's  biography  of  the  gloriously 
reigning  Pontiff  and  from  other  con- 
temporary sources.  The  book  fills  a 
real  need  in  our  English  Catholic  lit- 
erature and  ought  to  have  a  large  sale. 
(B.  Herder  Book  Co.).— C.D.U. 
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— Herder's  Lexikon  filr  Theologie 
und  Kir  die,  which  presents  itself  as 
the  second  edition  of  the  famous  and 
eminently  useful  Kirchliches  Handlex- 
ikon,  and  may  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  edition  of  the  equally 
famous  but  far  more  comprehensive 
Kirchenlexikon,  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  we  are  able  today  to  notice 
the  third  volume,  reaching  from  "Col- 
orbasus"  to  ^'Filioque. "  This  refer- 
ence work  has  a  remarkable  staff  of 
some  400  of  the  ablest  Catholic  schol- 
ars of  the  German  tongue,  collaboring 
under  the  direction  of  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  Dr.  Michael  Buch- 
berger,  and  Dr.  Konrad  Hofmann,  lit- 
erary editor  of  Herder  &  Co.  of  Frei- 
burg i.  B.  It  claims  to  be,  and  it  is, 
"the  only  up-to-date  reference  work 
covering  the  whole  ensemble  of  theolog- 
ical disciplines  with  all  their  parts  and 
adjacent  fields,"  and  "takes  the  place 
of  as  many  partial  encyclopedias  as  it 
comprises  theological  disciplines,  name- 
ly, dogmatic  theology  and  exegesis. 
Church  history  and  Canon  Law,  the 
science  of  religions  and  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, pastoral  theology  and  liturgies, 
ecclesiastical  art  and  archaeology,  re- 
ligious Orders  and  the  history  of  mon- 
asticism,  hagiography  and  mysticism, 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  statistics, 
history  of  the  various  religious  denom- 
inations and  sects,  charity  and  Cath- 
olic organization,  etc.,  etc.  Every  vol- 
ume is  richly  illustrated  with  maps, 
portraits  and  other  cuts  which  really 
elucidate  the  text.  American  subjects 
receive  due  consideration;  thus  the 
present  volume  contains  short  articles 
on  several  American  dioceses  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  such  noted  Ger- 
man-American priests  as  the  late  Rev. 
Wm.  Faerber,  author  of  a  popular  cat- 
echism, and  the  late  Rev.  J.  N.  Enzi- 
berger,  who  edited  a  directory  of  the 
German-speaking  clergy  of  the  U.  S. 
in  1892.  (Herder.) 


A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


Letter  of  a  Modern  Father  to 
His  Daughter 

My    dear    daugliter: 

You  ask  me  if  your  husband  sliould  stay 
on  in  his  present  position  at  an  "adjusted" 
salary,  but  you  forgot  to  tell  me  what  he 
■would  do  if  he  didn  't.  You  and  he  couldn  't 
very  well  come  here  just  now.  Your  brother 
Sheridan's  salary  has  just  been  "reconsid- 
ered, ' '  so  he  moved  into  his  old  room  at  home 
and  brought  his  wife. 

Your  sister  Eloise  telegraphed  the  next  day 
that  Wilfred  has  just  been  offered  a  new  con- 
tract that  was  an  insult,  so  your  mother  is 
airing  out  her  room.  Wilfred  never  could 
endure  insults.  Your  sister  Frances,  who, 
you  Avill  recall,  has  been  a  private  secretary, 
wrote  last  week  that  if  anybody  thinks  she 
is  going  to  drop  to  the  level  of  a  common 
typist,  they  are  mistaken;  so  we  expect  her 
any  day. 

What  with  these  and  the  younger  children, 
I  imagine  that  as  long  as  Rupert 's  salary  is 
merely  being  "adjusted,"  he  had  better  stay. 
An  adjustment  is  nothing  like  a  reduction. 
It's  hard  for  me  to  keep  up  with  the  new 
language  of  Big  Business,  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  an  "adjustment"  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  raise.  Of  course,  Eupert  wouldn  't  know 
that ;  he  has  been  working  only  since  1928 ; 
he  should  ask  some  old-timer  to  explain  what 
a  raise  is. 

My  own  business  is  coming  along  fine.  It 
was  sold  on  the  courthouse  steps  last  Friday, 
but  there  were  no  bidders,  so  the  sheriff  let 
me  keep  it.  That  makes  the  best  month  I've 
had  since  the  upturn. 

Your  affectionate  father. 


F.  A.  LUDEWIG  &  CO. 

Architects 

Dickmann  Building 

3115  S.  Grand  Boulevard 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

A.  "I  don't  think  much  of  'Hamlet'." 

B.  "Me  neither.     It  always  strikes  me  as 
being  just  a   compilation  of  quotations." 


Est.  1876 

KALETTA  STATUARY  CO. 

statuary,    Altars,    Railings 

and  Church  Furniture 

Marble,  Stone,  Wood,  Terra  Cotta 

Kale-Stone 

Repairing  and   Redecorating 

3713-21    California   Ave.,   ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 
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An  Excursion  into  the  Realm  of  Mathematics 


In  an  interesting  paper  contrilnited 
to  the  Catholic  Bulletin  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  the  Rev.  Rndolph  G.  Banclas, 
Ph.D.,  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of 
correlating  mathematics  with  religion. 
He  shows  that  the  greatest  mathema- 
ticians did  not  isolate  their  scientific 
from  their  religious  thinking,  and 
quotes  the  beautiful  saying  of  Kepler 
that  "geometry  is  co-eternal  with  God 
and,  shining  in  the  divine  mind,  fur- 
nished God  with  the  plans  for  adorning 
the  world,  that  it  might  be  made  the 
best  and  most  beautiful,  and,  in  short, 
most  like  the  Creator."  It  was  Kep- 
ler also,  as  Dr.  Bandas  reminds  us,  who 
worked  out  the  symbolism  of  the  Trin- 
ity in  the  figure  of  the  sphere,  saying 
among  other  things:  "Suppose  a  point 
moves  from  the  sphere's  center  to  a 
single  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  The  result  will  be  a  radius. 
The  making  of  this  straight  line  re- 
veals the  first  principles  of  creation 
and  suggests  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son." 

Mathematics,  then,  says  Dr.  Bandas, 
is  "not  merely  a  science  of  numbers, 
equations,  and  angles.  It  demonstrates 
the  essential  and  immutable  character 
of  truth :  the  evidence  of  a  single  prob- 
lem of  arithmetic  (namely,  2  plus  2 
equals  4)  transcends  time  and  space 
and  finds  its  source  in  Immutable 
Truth — in  God.  By  its  equations  and 
relations  in  numbers,  algebra  mirrors 
forth  the  order  and  unity  in  the  divine 
mind;  by  assuming  that  the  unknown 
([uantities  must  agree  with  the  known, 
it  demonstrates  the  essential  interrela- 
tion of  truth.  How  wonderful  is  man's 
intellect,  how  great  the  dignity  of  man 
as  a  rational  creature,  who  out  of  a  few 
numerical  symbols  has  constructed  all 
the  mathematical  problems  of  the 
world. ' ' 


Of  geometry  the  learned  writer  says  : 
"Geometry  has  been  especially  prolific 
in  yielding  mathematical  illustrations 
of  religious  truths.  This  science  of  an- 
gles enables  us  to  measure  the  distance 
from  planet  to  planet,  from  star  to 
star,  and  thus  introduces  us  into  the 
Avonders  of  God's  creation.  The  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  were  used  in  the 
construction  and  ornamentation  of  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  inscribed  hexagon  symbolizes  the 
eternity  and  perfections  of  God,  and 
forms  a  conspicuous  figure  in  many 
mosaics  ....  The  equilateral  trian- 
gle has  from  time  immemorial  symbol- 
ized the  eternity  and  Trinity  of  God. 
The  octagon,  so  frequently  used  for  the 
baptistry  and  the  fount,  is  a  symbol 
of  regeneration :  initiation  into  the  su- 
pernatural order  of  grace  is  regarded 
as  completing  the  work  of  creation 
which  was  accomplished  in  seven  days. 
The  circle  is  considered  as  a  symbol  of 
eternity,  having  neither  beginning  nor 
end.  Apart  from  these  specific  in- 
stances of  correlation,  mathematics 
schools  us  in  exactness,  honesty,  pa- 
tience, persistence,  dispassionate  judg- 
ment, concentration  of  mental  effort, 
the  bridling  of  the  imagination,  and  in- 
tellectual self-restraint. ' ' 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  theologians  have  ever  been 
among  the  greatest  lovers  of  mathemat- 
ics, and  not  a  few  of  them  have  risen 
to  high  rank  among  the  mathema- 
ticians. We  have  a  recent  illustration 
of  this  in  the  attempt  made  by  the  V. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Callahan,  President  of  Du- 
quesne  ITniversity,  Pittsburgh,  to  solve 
the  famous  problem  of  trisecting  an 
angle.  Those  familiar  with  this  prob- 
lem at  once  pointed  out  that  Father 
Callahan's  diagram  showed  nothing 
more  than  a  piecing  or  merging  togeth- 
er of  three  equal  angles  into  one  and 
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leaving  it  for  anyone  who  wills  to  take 
it  leisurely  apart  again  and  call  the 
operation  a  trisection.  This,  as  Fr. 
Julius  J.  Gliebe,  O.F.M.,  points  out  in 
a  recently  published  pamphlet  (Tri- 
secting an  Angle :  A  Problem  in  Plane 
Geometry ;  St.  Boniface  Franciscan 
Friary,  San  Francisco,  Calif.),  is  start- 
ing at  the  wrong  end  of  the  thing.  Fr. 
Callahan,  he  points  out,  "finishes  up 
where  he  ought  to  have  begun — that  is, 
with  a  given  angle."  Curiously  enough, 
Fr.  Gliebe  himself  was  inspired  with 
what  seems  to  him  the  true  solution  of 
the  world-famous  problem  while  study- 
ing Fr.  Callahan's  "retrograde  con- 
struction," and  he  presents  his  solution 
in  the  small  pamphlet  whose  title  we 
have  quoted  above  and  which  will  be 
studied  with  profound  attention  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  "trisection 
problem."  If  mathematicians  should 
decide  that  he  has  succeeded  where  mil- 
lions have  failed,  his  name  will  live  for- 
ever in  the  history  of  science.  Or  is  the 
problem  of  trisecting  the  angle  really, 
as  has  many  times  been  solemnly  de- 
clared, impossible  of  solution  ?  It  would 
be  unfair  to  the  author  to  betray  the 
nature  of  his  proposed  solution,  and  as 
the  proceeds  of  his  pamphlet  are  des- 
tined to  enable  his  confreres  at  the 
Franciscan  friaries  up  and  down  the 
land  to  continue  to  be  God's  almoners 
to  the  poor,  who  come  to  their  doors  by 
the  thousands,  begging  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  we  trust  every  curious 
reader  will  purchase  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  from  Fr.  Gliebe  at  133  Gold- 
en Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(50  cts.  a  copy.) 

The  proposed  solution  is  respectfully 
submitted  by  the  author  to  a  number  of 
American  and  foreign  college  and  uni- 
versity faculties  for  examination,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  note  what  these 
will  have  to  say  about  it. 


De  Soto  and  His  Expedition 

The  current  issue  of  Mid-America 
prints  a  scholarly  paper  on  De  Soto  by 
Fr.  Francis  Borgia  Steck,  O.F.M.,  Ph. 
D.  As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the 
study  is   "neither   an  unqualified   de- 


fense nor  an  absolute  acquittal  of  De 
Soto  and  his  army,"  but  a  recital  of 
heretofore  neglected  features  "that 
reflect  more  favorably  both  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  De  Soto  expedition  and  on 
the  ways  and  means  employed  to 
achieve  this  purpose. ' '  It  is  interesting 
to  read  how  the  first  recorded  baptism 
of  an  Indian  occurred  during  this  ex- 
pedition and  how,  in  general,  "the 
friars  had  opportunity  to  instruct  the 
Indians  who  accompanied,  the  army 
either  by  force  or  of  their  oAvn  voli- 
tion. ' ' 

Part  VI  is  probably  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  study,  showing  that  the 
four  years  (1539-1543)  of  wandering 
through  our  southern  borderlands 
' '  were  by  no  means  a  period  of  godless 
and  beastly  living  on  the  part  of  the 
explorers,  nor  a  series  of  wanton  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  on  the  Indians."  It 
is  significant  that  for  this  part  the 
author  employs  "the  same  source  of 
information,  the  Elvas  Narrative,  that 
has  served  writers  to  blacken  the  mem- 
ory of  the  expedition." 

Of  bibliographical  value  and  impor- 
tance is  the  lengthy  footnote  on  page 
5,  in  which  the  author  upholds  the 
reliability  of  La  Florida  del  Inca  by 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  a  work  which 
many  historians  regard  as  unreliable. 

After  reading  this  latest  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  De  Soto  ex- 
pedition one  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
Fr.  Steck  that  "De  Soto  deserves  a  far 
brighter  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame 
than  most  historians  in  the  past  have 
accorded  him,"  and  that  "in  loftiness 
of  purpose  and  in  equity  of  ways  and 
means  the  expedition  he  conducted  .... 
merits  a  fairer  page  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  allotted  it  in  the  annals  of 
American  history. ' ' 

A  limited  number  of  reprints  of  this 
article  are  available  to  such  as  may  be 
interested  in  possessing  it  in  durable 
form.  A  copy  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  author  (St.  Edward's  Univer- 
sity, Austin,  Texas)  and  including  25c 
to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of  reprinting 
and  mailing. 
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Me 


raveling  in  iviexico 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  R.   Baschab,   Ph.D.,  Sausalito,   California 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  spend 
my  vacation  this  summer  in  Mexico, 
and  believing  that  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  people  which 
I  gained  thereby  will  be  of  interest  and 
profit  to  the  readers  of  the  F.  R.,  I 
shall  try  to  give  in  three  or  four  in- 
stallments an  account  of  some  of  the 
things  I  saw  and  heard.  To-day  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  a  few  more  or  less  gen- 
eral remarks  about  traveling  in  Mexico. 

The  attitude  of  the  present  regime  in 
the  Southern  Republic  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  very  friendly  to  foreign  vis- 
itors. The  main  reason  advanced  is 
the  sad  experience  of  the  past,  and  no 
doubt  there  is  some  ground  for  this. 
Too  many  foreigners  have  gone  to  Mex- 
ico for  the  purpose  of  mere  exploita- 
tion. To  me  the  real  reason  for  hos- 
tility to  foreign  visitors  seems  to  be  the 
fear  of  too  much  publicity  for  Mexican 
affairs  as  they  are  at  present.  On  the 
other  side,  the  evident  necessity  of 
trained  intelligence  and  also  of  invest- 
ment capital  to  make  the  vast  latent 
wealth  of  the  country  available  to  its 
people  does  not  appear  to  carry  much 
weight  in  the  minds  of  the  present 
government.  Though  I  traveled  as  a 
member  of  a  large  group,  many  of 
whom  were  representative  of  the  high- 
est scholarship  and  culture  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  public  officials.  This 
impression  of  being  rather  unwelcome 
was  not  made  less  by  the  many  special 
privileges  which  were  granted  to  our 
group,  such  as  being  introduced  into 
public  institutions  of  education  or  wel- 
fare, or  having  prominent  members  of 
the  government  address  us  either  at 
banquets  or  at  conferences  arranged 
for  our  benefit.  The  desire  to  have  us 
see  just  one  side  of  the  political  and 
cultural  and  religious  situation  of  the 
country  was  so  noticeable  that  the 
thought  of  Soviet  propaganda  methods 
came  to  my  mind  constantly.    Though 


we  heard  many  protestations  of  policies 
implying  denials  of  Russian  Commun- 
ism being  an  object  or  aim,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  the  present  regime  would  ad- 
vocate and  establish  Communism  if 
they  dared.  And  when  I  say  Commun- 
ism, I  mean  Soviet  Communism,  with 
its  brutal  materialistic  philosophy  of 
life  and  its  open  hatred  of  religion  in 
general  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
particular. 

What  holds  these  men  back  so  far  is, 
on  the  one  side,  the  fear  of  foreign  com- 
plications, especially  with  the  United 
States,  and  still  more,  on  the  other  side, 
the  powder  of  the  Church  and  her  faith- 
ful children.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
Church  has  lost  her  hold  on  a  great 
number  of  people  and  that  there  are 
many  and  formidable  dangers  lurking 
on  her  course,  it  is  equally  true,  and 
quite  apparent  even  to  her  enemies, 
that  the  religious  life  of  many  Mex- 
icans, especially  the  better  educated  in 
the  large  centers  of  population,  such 
as  Mexico  City,  Puebla,  and  Guadala- 
jara, has  been  rather  intensified  and 
strengthened  1)3^  the  persecution.  This 
is  the  reason,  not  a  softening  or  weak- 
ening of  hatred  against  religion,  that 
the  Satanic  law  of  limiting  the  number 
of  priests  and  churches  (one  church 
and  one  priest  for  fifty  thousand 
people)  has  remained  in  most  States  a 
dead  letter.  Even  the  casual  observer 
can  see  the  large  crowds  of  people,  of 
which  sometimes  the  majority  are  men, 
attending  with  earnest  devotion  at 
Holy  Mass  from  early  morning  till 
noon,  and  not  only,  as  with  us  on  Sun- 
days, but  every  day  in  the  week. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  express 
the  desirability  of  having  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Catholics  among  the  Amer- 
ican tourists  in  Mexico.  Besides  my- 
self there  was  only  one  practical  Cath- 
olic in  our  group  of  sixty.  A  better 
mutual  knowledge  and  the  consequent 
better    mutual    understanding,    which 
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can  be  arrived  at  best  and  easiest  by 
personal  intercourse,  would  be  just  as 
profitable  for  American  Catholics  as  it 
would  be  for  the  persecuted  sister 
Church  in  Mexico.  Besides,  Mexico  is 
an  ideal  country  for  the  tourist.  For 
the  enjoyment  of  its  wonderful  scenic 
beauty  there  are  railroads  almost  every- 
where and  excellent  automobile  roads 
in  the  center  of  the  Republic,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  country.  There 
are  good  hotels  in  the  more  important 
towns,  living  is  very  reasonable,  and 
the  people  you  have  to  deal  with  are 
the  friendliest  in  the  world.  And  over 
and  above  these  things,  which  make 
traveling  comfortable  and  pleasant, 
there  are  the  higher  interests  arising 
from  the  ancient  and  modern  history 
of  the  country  and  its  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  very  few  coun- 
tries, if  any,  which  possess  such  intense 
and  diversified  interests  for  the  edu- 
cated Catholic  tourist. 


Neandertal  Man  in  Palestine 

The  newspapers  reported  that  sev- 
eral finds  of  prehistoric  man  were  re- 
cently made  in  Galilee.  Fr.  Koeppel, 
S.J.,  of  the  Biblical  Institute  in  Jer- 
usalem, gives  an  account  of  these  im- 
portant discoveries  in  Bihiica,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  In- 
stitute in  Rome  (Vol.  XIII,  No.  3,  pp. 
358-362). 

When  Dr.  Koeppel  visited  the  cave 
(near  Atlit,  west  of  Mount  Carmel)  on 
May  30,  1932,  skeletal  remains  of  eight 
individuals  were  recovered,  five  of 
which  are  represented  b}^  skulls.  The 
latter  permit  of  a  reliable  identification 
as  skulls  of  Neandertal  man,  "although 
it  seems  that  they  do  not  exactly  repeat 
the  racial  type  of  the  Neandertalers 
previously  found  at  other  places,  but 
represent  a  transition  to  modern  man." 
They  "seem  also  to  be  of  a  later  type 
than  the  skull  found  in  the  cave  of  ez- 
Zuttijeh  in  1925  (Homo  GalUaeensis).'" 
Thousands  of  implements  were  found 
with  the  skeletal  remains,  all  of  the 
Mousterian  (the  last  stage  of  the  Early 
Paleolithic)  type,  but  betraying  the 
upper   part   of  this   cultural   stratum. 


Skeletons  and  implements  were  cement- 
ed into  a  concrete-like  mass  by  the 
calcareous  waters  of  the  following 
Pluvial  Time  (corresponding  to  a  glac- 
ial period  in  the  north). 

It  is  also  a  singular  peculiarity  that 
the  skeletons  of  these  eight  indi^dduals 
were  found  on  an  area  of  four  square 
meters. 

The  absolute  age  of  the  Neandertal 
man  is  usually  estimated  as  at  least 
30,000  3'ears,  although  a  correlation 
with  the  European  paleolithic  contains 
still  many  uncertainties.  If  Father 
Koeppel  is  right  in  ascribing  the  skel- 
etons to  the  end  of  the  Mousterian,  it 
might  be  possible  to  diminish  the  above 
figure. 

Dr.  Koeppel  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Man  of  the  Mousterian 
was  an  intellectual  being  of  high  stand- 
ing and  that  there  exists  a  deep  chasm 
between  him  and  the  brute,  which 
chasm  is  increasingly  acknowledged  by 
students  of  Prehistory.  He  adds : 
"The  peculiar  creation  of  man  [Bib- 
lical Commission]  can  be  proven  from 
such  observations,  even  though  the  con- 
nection of  the  body  of  man  and  animal 
could  some  time  be  established." 

I  will  cite  the  German  text:  " AucJi 
der  Neandertaler  ist  ein  geistiger 
Mensch,  der  mis  Steinen  die  filr  seinen 
Zweck  passenden  auswdhlte  und  ihnen 
durch  Werkzeuge  eine  gewollte,  vorher 
iiberlegte  Formung  gad.  Diese  den 
Menschen  vom  Tiere  scharf  trennende 
Kluft  wird  der  V orgeschichtsforschung 
immer  Marer.  Daran  konnte  seVbst  die 
Einbezielumg  korperlicher  Zusanimen- 
hdnge,  wenn  sie  sich  je  aufzeigen  liesse, 
nichts  dndem.  Die  ' peculiaris  creaiio 
hominis'  kann  aus  solchen  Beohach- 
tungen  erwiesen  werden."  (p.  361). 
Techn}',  111.       Stephen  Richarz,  S.V.D. 


As  was  to  be  expected,  the  increased 
mail  rates  have  sent  post-office  receipts 
down  instead  of  up. 


When  the  poet  Heine  saw  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Antwerp  he  exclaimed :  "In 
those  days  they  had  dogmas ;  we  have 
merely  opinions,  and  men  do  not  build 
cathedrals  on  opinions." 
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A  Study  in  the  Pronunciation  of  Words 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Heck,  of  the  Papal  College  Josephinum,  Worthington,   Ohio 


A  brief  paragraph  in  the  August, 
1932,  P.  R.  (page  183),  admits,  I  think, 
of  some  comment. 

1.  JOWL. 

There  are  two  recorded  pronuncia- 
tions of  this  word.  Thus,  Jowl  may 
rime  with  Owl;  it  may  rime  with 
Hole.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Guide 
to  Pronunciation  in  the  valuable  intro- 
ductory matter  of  Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary  (p.  Ixviii), 
where  the  Oxford,  English  Dictionary, 
the  Century,  Funk  (&  Wagfialls'  Stand- 
ard, the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary 
(this  is  also  known  as  Hunter's)  are 
cited  in  justification  of  Jowl  (to  rime 
with  Owl).  I  may  also  cite  the  famous 
"Department  XIII"  of  the  Standard 
(the  old  1890  edition),  that  is  to  say, 
the  division  of  Disputed  Pronuncia- 
tion. Attention  may  also  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  very  latest  of  author- 
itative English  dictionaries  (Universal 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, 1932),  compiled  by  Henry  Cecil 
Wyld,  one  of  our  greatest  contemp- 
orary English  phoneticians  and  etymol- 
ogists, offers  only  that  pronunciation 
of  Jowl  which  rimes  with  Owl.  The 
limitations  of  space  forbid  my  expatiat- 
ing on  the  development  of  the  Jowl- 
to-rime-with-OwL  pronunciation  on  the 
basis  of  what  phoneticians  would  term 
"the  history  of  English  sounds  and  in- 
flections." A  Comprehensive  Guide  to 
Good  English  (Rand  McNally  &  Co., 
1927),  by  the  noted  Professor  Krapp, 
of  Columbia  University,  records  that 
pronunciation  only  which  rimes  with 
Owl. 

2.  JOUST. 

Webster's  Guide  to  Pronunciation 
may  also  be  adduced  in  justification  of 
that  pronunciation  of  Joust  which 
rimes,  let  us  say,  with  Boost.  I  refer 
again  to  the  Standard's  "Department 
XIII."  Krapp  {op.cit.)  indicates  two 
pronunciations :  one  to  rime  w^ith  the 


word  Just;  the  other  with  Boost.  A 
Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage 
(Clarendon  Press,  1927),  by  H.  W. 
Fowler,  offers  two  spellings  and  two 
pronunciations.  Fowler  has  an  inter- 
esting comment  (p.  310)  :  "Though 
Just  is  'the  historical  English  spell- 
ing,' Joust  (and  here  Fowler  indicates 
a  pronunciation  that  rimes  with  Boost) 
was  preferred  by  Johnson  and  used  by 
Scott,  and  is  consequently  now  more 
intelligible  and  to  be  preferred."  (This 
manual  by  Fowler  is,  by  the  way,  a 
superb  book  and  has  been  given  en- 
thusiastic acclaim  by  some  of  the  most 
noted  of  English  scholars  and  litter- 
ateurs. I  regret  that  I  cannot  enter 
into  detail.  The  book  must  be  familiar- 
ly perused  if  one  would  rightly  ap- 
praise the  author's  scholarliness.)  The 
full  import  of  Fowler's  remark  will  be 
appreciated  if  the  reader  refers  to 
Wyld  (op.  cit.),  who  offers  two  spell- 
ings and  three  pronunciations  of  this 
word. 

3.  COCAINE. 

This  word  offers  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  English  orthoepy  "in  the 
making."  It  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
a  living  language,  like  English,  is  in 
constant  flux  and  that  the  crystallized 
pronunciations  of  one  period  may  be 
hopelessly  ' '  outmoded ' '  in  a  succeeding 
generation.  Professor  Meiklejohn 
strikes  the  correct  note  when  he  says, 
in  his  interesting  and  informative  little 
treatise.  The  History  of  the  English 
Language  :  "  A  language  is  an  organism 
or  organic  existence.  Now  every  or- 
ganism lives ;  and,  if  it  lives,  it  grows ; 
and,  if  it  grows,  it  also  dies.  Our  lan- 
guage grows ;  it  is  growing  still ;  and  it 
has  been  growing  for  many  hundreds 
of  years.  As  it  grows  it  loses  some- 
thing, and  it  gains  something  else;  it 
alters  its  appearance;  changes  take 
place  in  this  part  of  it  and  in  that  part. 
....  until  at  length  its  appearance  in 
age  is  something  almost  entirely   dif- 
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ferent  from  what  it  was  in  its  early 
youth."  (pp.  271  f.). 

Meiklejohn  obviously"  applies  this  ob- 
servation to  the  evolution  of  the  living 
language  in  genere;  in  specie  it  may 
be  expediently  applied  to  the  orthoepy 
of  living  words. 

To  return  to  Cocaine,  Fowler  {op. 
cH.,  p.  81)  asserts:  "The  pronuncia- 
tion Ko-Kane  [here  Fowler  accents  the 
ultima],  stigmatized  by  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  [in  1893]  as  vul- 
gar, is  now  so  general  that  attempts  to 
maintain  Kokain  [Fowler  here  accents 
the  first  syllable]  are  useless." 

Contemporary  O.E.D.  editors  have 
yielded  utterly  to  the  pressure  of  Ko- 
Kane  (accented  on  the  ultima),  as  is 
proved  by  two  of  the  Oxford  abridg- 
ments :  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 
and  the  Little  Oxford  Dictionary ,  both 
of  which  register  that  pronunciation 
only  which  accents  the  ultima.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
brothers  Fowler,  that  is  to  say, 
H.W.,  cited  above,  and  F.G.,  a  splendid 
scholar  who  died  in  1918,  are  the  joint 
compilers  of  the  Concise  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary. 

Professor  Krapp,  whose  authority  I 
have  adduced  in  the  foregoing,  regis- 
ters {op.  cit.,  p.  150)  two  pronuncia- 
tions of  Cocaine.  He  accents  hoth  on 
the  ultima. 

Funk  and  AVagnalls'  Standard  Dic- 
tionary (1890  edition)  records  but  one 
pronunciation  of  Cocaine,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.  However, 
the  College  Standard  (the  largest 
abridgment  (1922)  of  the  New  Stand- 
ard— and  the  College  Standard  is,  by 
the  way,  an  early  edition  of  the  P^^ac- 
tical  Standard)  has  both  accentuations. 
It  characterizes  the  ultima  accentua- 
tion as  colloquial. 

Wel>ster's  New  International  also 
gives  both.  The  dissyllabic  form,  with 
the  accent  on  the  ultima  is  thus  marked, 
however  :  ' '  Colloquially  and  commonly 
pronounced." 

Wyld,  the  most  recent  of  all,  has 
entirely  discarded  the  pronunciation 
that  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 
He  offers  the  ultima  accentuation  only. 


If  one  were  to  range  the  lexicograph- 
ical authorities  in  chronological  order, 
a  clear  recognition  would  be  established 
for  the  pertinence  of  Meiklejohn 's 
statement,  as  it  is  implied  in  the  relin- 
quishing of  the  old  and  the  adoption 
of  the  new. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  any  dogmatiz- 
ing on  the  basis  of  dictionary  authority 
is  precarious.  Several  months  ago  the 
Buffalo  Echo  (April  14,  1932)  had  an 
apposite  remark  in  referring  to  the 
grammar  recently  published  by  the 
French  Academy.  ' '  This  French  gram- 
mar, ' '  says  the  writer,  ' '  admits  that  it 
cannot  aspire  to  pronounce  definitely 
on  what  is  correct  French.  'We  can 
only  record  present  usages  [italics,  the 
writer's],'  say  the  authors." 

Competent  phoneticians  and  lexi- 
cographers of  English,  entertain  little 
hesitation  in  maintaining  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  a  dictionary,  i.  e.,  a  diction- 
ary of  a  living  tongue,  to  record  and  to 
register,  rather  than  to  prescribe.  The 
implications  have  given  rise  to  the  lex- 
icographical aphorism  that  a  dictionary 
is  out  of  date  on  the  very  day  of  its 
publication.  The  statement  may  ap- 
pear to  be  an  exaggeration ;  the  point 
it  effects  is,  nevertheless,  clear.  One 
need  but  refer  to  the  gradual  groAvth 
and  development  of  the  monumental 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  and  its 
monumental  supplementary  matter. 

Even  a  cursory  acquaintance  with 
Shakespearian  English  will  offer  a  fair 
indication  of  the  strange  shifting  of 
accents — entirely  aside  from  metrical 
exigencies — that  prevailed  in  this 
transition  period  of  modern  English. 
A  good  annotated  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, such  as  Rolfe's  (Macbeth,  pp. 
152  sqq.)  or  the  New  Hudson  Shakes- 
peare {passim)  offers  considerable  in- 
formation ad  rem.  I  refer  likewise 
to  Ahhott's  Shakespearian  Grammar 
(paragraphs  490,  491,  and  492)  which 
has  no  little  technical  treatment  of  the 
subject.  I  recommend  also  A  Modern 
English  Grammar  on  Historical  Prin- 
ciples (Carl  Winter,  Heidelberg),  by 
the  celebrated  Danish  scholar.  Otto 
Jespersen.     Chapter  V,  embracing  36 
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pages  of  this  splendid  study,  exhibits 
the  trained  comparative  philologian 's 
attitude  toward  the  matter  of  stress, 
with  its  implied  distinctions,  rhythms, 
and  shiftings.  Finally,  a  good  pro- 
fessional monograph  on  the  subject  is 
supplied  by  Ernest  Metzger  in  Heft  25 
of  the  Anglistische  Forschungen  series 
(Carl  Winter,  Heidelberg,  1928).  It 
is  entitled :  Zur  Betommg  der  Latein- 
isch-romanischen  W drier  im  Neu-Eng- 
lischen  mit  hesonderer  Beruksichti- 
gung  der  Zeit  von  ca.  1560  his  ca.  1660. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  general  word  of  caution  from  the 
sane  and  scholarly  introduction  of 
Wyld  's  dictionary  that  I  have  adduced 
above,  as  the  caution  has  a  bearing  on 
so-called  "dictionary  authorit}'-. "  The 
quotation  applies,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  subject  matter  discussed  in  this 
article.  At  any  rate,  it  discloses  in 
gratifying  fashion  the  fine  objective 
mentalitj''  of  a  trained  modern  lex- 
icographer and  phonetician,  who  is  a 
skilled  student  of  the  language  in  far 
remove  from  the  mere  copyists  of 
"ancient"  clays. 

"When  it  is  said,  then,"  holds  Wyld 
{op.  cit.,  p.  xix),  "that  a  Dictionary 


tells  us  how  to  pronounce,  the  claim  as 
a  rule  is,  in  reality,  too  wide.  All  it 
does  is  to  .show  the  distrihution  of 
sounds,  to  indicate  in  which  w^ords  the 
same  sounds  occur.  It  also  tells  us 
where  the  accent  is  placed,  and  whether 
the  vowels  are  short  or  long.  But  it 
does  not  give  what  a  phonetician  would 
call  an  exact  analysis  of  the  sounds 
themselves.  Key  words  are  given  as  a 
guide  to  what  is  called  'the  values'  of 
the  symbols,  but  since  different  people 
may  have  different  pronunciations  of 
the  words  given,  none  can  be  certain 
that  his  sound  in  a  given  word  is  ex- 
actly that  intended  by  the  person  w^ho 
drew  up  the  tables." 

Elsewhere  (on  the  same  page)  Wyld 
states :  "  It  must  be  remembered  that 
what  a  phonetic  notation  as  used  in  a 
dictionary  can  accomplish  is  to  show 
in  which  words  and  syllables  certain 
sounds  are  used.  It  cannot,  without 
entering  into  long  discussions  which 
would  be  almost  useless  to  those  who 
had  not  received  a  special  training  in 
phonetics,  inform  the  reader  what  is 
the  precise  nature  and  character  of  the 
sounds  themselves." 


The  Contribution  of  Belgium  to  the  Cathohc  Church  in  America 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Culemans,  Ph.D.,  Moline,  111. 


In  the  current  volume  of  "Studies 
in  American  Church  History,"  the 
well-known  series  of  monographs  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Peter  Guilday,  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Griffin  deals  with  The  Con- 
tribution of  Belgium  to  the  C^tthoHc 
Church  in  America  up  to  the  founding 
of  the  American  College  at  Louvain,  in 
1857. 

The  cockpit  of  Europe  has  been  a 
prolific  nursery  of  missionary  conquer- 
ors. The  fighting  Flemish  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  ever  jealous  of  their  political 
independence  and  staunch  in  their 
faith,  became  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  as 
new  worlds  were  opened  by  the  nav- 
igators of  Portugal  and  Spain.  Em- 
peror  Charles  V  w^as  born  in  Ghent, 


the  heart  of  Flanders.  Wherever  his 
dominions  extended  in  the  New  World, 
there  were  found  priests  and  brothers 
from  among  those  who  proudly  called 
themselves  his  compatriots.  The  auth- 
or of  the  present  volume  summarizes 
their  pioneer  labors  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. 

The  bulk  of  his  well-documented 
work  deals  with  the  missionary  pio- 
neers in  Avhat  is  now  the  United  States, 
from  1633  to  1850.  Some  of  these,  al- 
though born  in  England,  were  trained 
in  Belgium,  beginning  with  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  Andrew  White  and  John  Alt- 
ham,  who  came  in  "The  Ark"  and 
"The  Dove."  The  band  of  Recollects 
who  accompanied  the  Sieur  Robert 
Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  including  Father 
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Hennepin,  who  discovered  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  Upper  Mississippi,  were 
all  Belgians.  During  Colonial  times 
an  imposing  array  of  Belgian  names 
greets  us. 

The  two  first  archbishops  of  Balti- 
more, Carroll  and  Neale,  were  trained 
in  Belgium.  So  was  the  first  president 
of  Georgetown  University,  Father 
Plunkett.  Native  Belgians  were  on  the 
faculty  from  the  beginning.  Our  first 
community  of  contemplative  nuns,  the 
Carmelites,  came  from  Hoogstraeten, 
Belgium. 

From  the  eastern  seaboard  the  inter- 
est shifts  to  the  Trans- Alleghany 
region,  especially  Kentucky.  The  story 
of  Father  Chas.  Nerinckx  has  been  told 
before.  Not  only  was  he  a  tireless  or- 
ganizer himself,  but  he  brought  over  a 
number  of  other  priests  and  founded 
the  first  purely  American  congregation 
of  women  for  the  instruction  of  Cath- 
olic youth,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto. 

The  foundation  of  the  first  Domin- 
ican convent  in  the  U.  S.,  under  Ed- 
ward Dominic  Fenwick,  was  made  by 
English  Dominicans  trained  in  Bel- 
gium, together  with  several  Belgian- 
born  members.  Belgian  Oratorians  and 
secular  priests  labored  in  Tennessee 
and  Ohio.  The  Belgian  Redemptorists 
settled  in  Michigan.  One  of  them, 
Father  Louis  Gillet,  founded  a  reli- 
gious Order  widely  spread  today,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  in  Monroe,  in  1845.  He  was  re- 
called shortly  afterwards,  believed  the 
community  of  three  members  had 
failed,  and  learned  only  forty-two 
years  later,  when  he  himself  had  be- 
come a  Trappist,  that  it  was  still  alive 
and  had  increased  its  membership  to 
600. 

Generous  benefactors  in  Belgium 
kept  these  mid-western  pioneers  supj 
plied  with  money  to  build  churches 
and  schools,  with  vestments  and  chal- 
ices and  objects  of  art  to  adorn  them. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  West  owes 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  Belgian  missioners.  The 
Missouri  Province  of  the  Jesuits  and 
St.  Louis  University,  incorporated  in 


1832,  the  oldest  university  west  of  the 
Great  River,  are  indebted  to  them  al- 
together for  their  existence.  Their  in- 
fluence, won  by  hardship  and  devotion, 
spread  through  the  vast  territory  trib- 
utary to  the  Missouri,  until  it  reached 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  epic  of  Father 
De  Smet's  life  will  always  bear  retell- 
ing. 

The  story  ends  with  the  founding  of 
the  American  College  at  Louvain,  in 
1857.  The  American  hierarchj'"  aimed 
to  systematize  the  training  of  priests 
for  the  American  missions  and  to  pro- 
vide a  regular  supply  from  a  country 
which  already  had  sent  forth  so  many. 
Individual  initiative  was  at  an  end.  A 
new  era  opened. 

Fr.  Griffin's  volume,  published  at  the 
Catholic  University,  is  provided  with 
an  extensive  bibliography  and  a  com- 
plete index.  The  proof-reader,  how- 
ever, has  nodded  repeatedly.  A  per- 
verse printer's  devil  makes  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  leave  Namur  in  1850 
and  arrive  in  New  York  in  1840  (p. 
183).  The  work  gives  every  evidence 
of  diligent  research  into  well-nigh  for- 
gotten records.  Ill-advised  zeal  and 
weakness  crop  to  the  surface  at  times, 
and  give  a  human  touch  to  the  story. 
Withal,  the  straightforward  narrative 
drives  home  the  also  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten fact  that  the  American  Church  is 
deeply  indebted  to  the  pioneer  priests 
from  foreign  lands  who  volunteered 
their  help  when  it  was  most  needed. 
Her  present  strength  is  rooted  in  the 
unostentatious  self-sacrifice  and  quiet 
heroism  of  missionaries  who  never 
counted  the  cost,  and  asked  only  to  be 
spent  in  her  service. 


It  is  not  possible  to  change  the  na- 
ture of  an  old  sin  by  calling  it  by  a 
new  name. 


The  bishops  of  Quebec  in  a  recent 
pastoral  letter  emphasize  the  words  of 
Pope  Pius  XI  that  wealth  implies  a 
duty  towards  society,  and  that  it  is 
contrary  even  to  natural  law  to  accum- 
ulate unlimited  wealth  regardless  of  the 
common  good. 
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A  Catholic  Introduction  to  Mission  Science 

By  the  V.  Rev.  J.  B.  Tennelly,  S.S.,  S.T.D.,  Sulpician  Seminary,   Washington,   D.    C. 


The  bulk  of  Catholic  missionary  lit- 
erature in  English  is  made  up  of  per- 
iodicals which  picture  in  a  popular  and 
interesting  fashion  the  missions  and 
the  work  of  the  missionaries,  and  the 
customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  deal.  We  have  also  some 
descriptive  and  historical  works  and 
biographies  of  missionaries.  But  no 
general  work  on  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  missionary  apostolate 
has  appeared,  although  there  are  many 
such  non-Catholic  books.  This  gap  is 
now  filled  by  the  translation  of  Profes- 
sor Joseph  Schmidlin's  Katholische 
Missionslehre  im  Grundriss. 

Catholic  Mission  Theory  (Techny, 
111.  xi -1-544  pp.;  $5.)  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the 
many  scholarly  studies  on  the  missions 
that  have  appeared  in  Germany  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  This  period 
has  been  characterized  by  an  intelligent 
as  well  as  a  deep  interest  among  Ger- 
man-speaking Catholics  in  the  foreign 
missions — an  interest  that  has  been 
fostered  by  excellent  books  and  period- 
icals. Dr.  Schmidlin  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  figures  in  this  movement. 
An  eminent  specialist  in  the  history 
and  theory  of  Catholic  missions,  he  is 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on 
missionary  subjects  and  has  edited 
from  its  beginning  the  outstanding 
Catholic  mission  review,  Zeitschrift  filr 
Missionswissenschaft.  He  has  occupied 
since  1914  the  chair  of  mission  science 
in  the  University  of  Miinster,  the  first 
Catholic  professorship  of  its  kind  to  be 
established,  and  he  has  directed  many 
valuable  studies  on  the  problems  and 
history  of  the  foreign  missions. 

His  Catholic  Mission  The  or  n  is  a 
thorough,  systematic  treatise  De  Pro- 
pagatione  Fielei.  It  is  a  modern  scien- 
tific representative  of  a  long  line  of 
missionary  manuals,  embodying  the 
ideals  and  experiences  of  the  Catholic 
apostolate,  which  go  back  to  St.  Augus- 
tine's De  Catechlzandis  Rudihus.    Dur- 


ing centuries  in  which  the  Church  has 
carried  on  her  apostolate  a  mass  of 
traditions  and  experiences  has  accumu- 
lated, many  practical  directions  re- 
garding mission  work  have  emanated 
from  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the 
obligation  and  character  of  missionary 
activity  have  been  set  forth  times  with- 
out number.  What  Dr.  Schmidlin  has 
done  is  carefully  to  analyze  these  data, 
and  to  correlate  them  and  their  under- 
lying principles  into  an  orderly  scien- 
tific whole.  His  book,  hoAvever,  is  not 
merely  a  guide  for  missionaries  or  a 
manual  of  instruction  for  missionary 
candidates,  but  a  treatise  on  mission 
science.  As  such  it  will  help  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  missions  better  to 
understand  and  evaluate  missionary 
work,  past  and  present. 

The  book  consists  of  an  introduction 
and  five  main  parts  with  various  sub- 
divisions. It  covers  practically  the 
whole  range  of  actual  missionary  prob- 
lems. In  his  introduction  the  author 
defines  the  general  problems  of  his  sub- 
ject as  the  why,  by  whom,  for  whom, 
for  what  precise  objects,  and  by  what 
specific  means  foreign  missions  are  to 
be  undertaken.  He  next  describes  the 
work  of  his  predecessors.  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  his  sources.  The  first 
main  part  of  the  book  sets  forth  at  some 
length  the  various  proofs  of  the  mis- 
sionary- obligation.  The  second  section 
deals  with  the  missionary  agencies,  ad- 
ministrative and  collecting,  and  with 
the  authority,  the  qualifications,  and 
the  training  of  the  missionary  person- 
nel. The  third  part  discusses  the  ter- 
ritorial and  cultural  scope  of  foreign 
missions,  and  treats  of  the  choice  and 
division  of  territorj^  of  the  necessity  of 
the  knowledge  of  native  languages  and 
cultures,  and  of  the  missionary's  at- 
titude toward  the  religious,  social,  ec- 
onomic, and  political  institutions  of  the 
natives.  The  fourth  part  describes  the 
objectives  of  the  foreign  mission,  name- 
ly, the  conversion  of  individuals,   the 
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regeneration  of  pagan  society,  and  the 
formation  of  an  indigenous  church  that 
will  in  time  be  self-supporting  and 
self-perpetuating.  The  question  of  a 
native  clergy  and  of  native  auxiliaries 
is  here  discussed  at  some  length.  The 
last  section  of  the  book  evaluates  the 
various  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
missionary  and  shows  how  they  can 
and  should  be  employed.  Here  the 
reader  gets  an  idea  of  how  a  foreign 
mission  is,  or  should  be,  conducted ;  he 
is  shown  the  place  of  preaching,  pri- 
vate instruction,  the  catechumenate,  the 
school,  and  various  charitable,  social, 
and  economic  institutions  and  associa- 
tions. An  appendix  deals  with  the  fol- 
low-up work  of  a  mission. 

The  author  writes  out  of  an  abun- 
dant knowledge  and  with  wise  judg- 
ment. His  book  consists  not  merely  of 
academic  theorizing,  but  contains  much 
interesting  and  valuable  description  of 
important  phases  of  mission  work,  past 
and  present.  The  reader  will  get  a 
good  view  of  many  experiments  and 
methods  employed  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sions, especially  by  those  in  China,  In- 
dia, and  Japan.  Many  topics  of  inter- 
est both  to  the  outsider  and  to  the 
missionary  are  discussed,  such  as  the 
native  clergy,  the  catechumenate,  the 
role  of  the  catechist,  the  mission  school 
system,  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
literary  works  in  the  vernacular,  the 
native  language  in  the  schools,  econom- 
ic projects,  charitable  and  medical  es- 
tablishments, the  attitude  of  the  mis- 
sionar}'  towards  the  interests  of  his  own 
or  the  colonial  government,  his  activity 
in  the  social,  economic,  and  civic  life 
of  a  people,  the  means  of  stimulating 
interest  at  home  in  foreign  missions, 
the  scope  and  usefulness  of  various  col- 
lecting agenciees  for  the  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  the  like. 

The  matter  of  the  book  is  better  than 
its  composition.  The  author's  style  is 
at  times  quite  heavy  and  his  terminol- 
ogy is  often  needlessly  scholastic.  The 
translator,  who  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  faithful  and  accurate  work, 
might  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sub- 


stituting simpler  and  more  intelligible 
terms. 

The  Reverend  Matthias  Braun,  S.V. 
D.,  who  writes  the  preface  to  the  trans- 
lation, recognizes  the  fact  that  the  work 
could  have  been  made  more  useful  to 
its  new  circle  of  readers  if  it  had  been 
recast.  Indeed,  the  author's  handling 
of  a  topic  is  frequently  quite  involved. 
Moreover,  ampler  discussion  of  the  con- 
ceptions and  methods  of  American  and 
English  missionary  writers  and  work- 
ers would  have  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  work.  The  reviewer  feels  that  the 
author  himself  would  have  profited  by 
acquaintanceship  with  such  capital 
works  as  Dr.  Jesse  Jones,  Education  in 
Africa.  Some  American  readers  will 
regret  the  meagreness  of  the  references 
to  the  methods  and  experiments,  often 
both  novel  and  successful,  of  the  great 
missionaries  who  labored  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  There  is  unquestionably 
much  of  value  for  those  interested  in 
mission  science  in  the  celebrated  "Jes- 
uit Relations,"  for  instance. 

The  translation,  however,  as  it 
stands,  will  be  very  useful.  Readers 
will  appreciate  the  good  bibliography 
of  English  books  which  the  editor  has 
added.  The  fewness  of  the  Catholic 
works  that  are  represented  in  it  will 
remind  them  of  their  obligation  to  him 
for  this  important  addition  to  our  mis- 
sion literature. 


There  is  an  old  gibe  that  is  only  too 
true  :  ' '  Every  educated  man  spends  the 
first  half  of  his  life  intending  to  read 
Dante,  and  the  second  half  regretting 
he  has  not  read  him. ' '  That  the  world 
should  thus  honor,  and  at  the  same 
time  ignore,  this  greatest  of  Catholic 
poets  is  bad;  that  Catholics  should  do 
so.  also,  is  worse.  Alice  Curtayne's  J. 
Recall  to  Dante  may  help  to  bring 
Catholics  back  to  the  Divina  Comme- 
dia.,  to  their  own  great  advantage.  The 
return  to  St.  Thomas  has  meant  the  re- 
vival of  Catholic  philosophy;  the  re- 
turn to  Dante,  who  embodies  the  teach- 
ing of  Aquinas  in  verse,  may  mean  a 
revival  of  Catholic  poetry. 
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More  Literature  on  KonnersreutK 


Dr.  Fritz  Gerlich,  who  came  into  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  result  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard  in  Konnersreuth,  and 
who  is  the  author  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  Teresa  Neumann  yet 
published  {Die  Stigmatisierte  Terese 
Neumann  von  Konnersreuth;  2  vols.), 
has  beg;un  a  series  of  brochures  under 
the  title  Vnfersuchungen  zu  Konners- 
reuth, in  the  first  Heft  of  which  {I)er 
Kampf  um  die  Glauhivurdigkeit  der 
Terese  Neumann;  124  pp.:  Nf^^^ij-ver- 
lag  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Miinchen),  he  severely 
criticizes  the  Rev.  G.  Wunderle,  D.D., 
professor  of  apologetics  in  the  TTiiiver- 
sity  of  Wiirzburg,  and  the  Rev.  Alois 
Mager,  O.8.B.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
theology  in  Salzburg,  because  of  cer- 
tain allegedly  inaccurate  statements 
made  in  their  publications  concerning 
Miss  Neumann,  and  especially  for  their 
refusal  to  accept  her  case  as  supernat- 
ural. 

The  criticism  is  cast  into  the  curious 
form  of  a  court  trial  and  in  certain 
passages  assumes  a  tone  which  we  do 
not  think  a  layman  ought  to  take  in 
disputing  with  priests. 

Dr.  Gerlich 's  contention  that  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  a  direct  super- 
natural intervention  in  the  case  of  Ter- 
esa Neumann  is  by  no  means  estab- 
lished beyond  all  doubt,  and  from  our 
reading  on  the  subject  we  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  cautious  attitude  of 
Professors  Wunderle  and  Mager  is  en- 
tirely reasonable. 

We  fear  this  projected  series  of 
pamphlets  is  not  going  to  promote  the 
cause  on  behalf  of  which  it  has  been 
undertaken. 

The  Catholic  Gazette's  criticism 
(Vol.  XXIIl,  No.  9.  p.  284)  of  Dr.  R. 
W.  Hynek's  book,  Konnersreuth,  trans- 
lated by  L.  AV.  Sheppard,  applies  to 
most  publications  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects  and  agrees  with  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  F.  R.  We  quote  a  por- 
tion of  it  here:  "We  do  not  doubt  his 
[the  author's]  good  faith  or  his  com- 
petence, but  he  is,  perhaps  justifiably, 


enthusiastic  for  Teresa  Neumann,  a 
little  inclined  to  presume  that  judg- 
ment which,  if  it  is  given,  will  make  us 
all  enthusiastic ;  and  he  is  consequently 
not  quite  as  critical  as  the  subject  at 
present  demands.  He  is  rather  ready  to 
produce  signs  and  wonders  as  evidence, 
but  the  stern  attitude  of  the  Church  is 
that  they  do  not  matter  till  heroic 
sanctitv  is  proved  up  to  the  hilt  offici- 
ally."' 

Among  the  minor  blemishes  of  Dr. 
Hynek's  book  his  English  critic  men- 
tions excessive  ]:)raise  of  Papini's 
Life  of  Christ.  "The  final  judgment 
[on  Teresa  Neumann],"  he  concludes, 
"will  in  any  case  wait  on  that  of  the 

Church." 

#     *     # 

Tender  the  caption,  "Not  Proven." 
the  Witness,  official  organ  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Dubuque,  in  its  Vol.  XII, 
No.  24  prints  a  brief  editorial  sum- 
mary of  the  strange  phenomena  re- 
ported from  Konnersreuth,  and  says : 

"The  miraculousness  of  the  Teresa 
Neumann  case  one  is  inclined  to  doubt 
all  the  more  when  one  reads  on  it 
Father  Herbert  Thurston,  thrice  learn- 
ed English  Jesuit,  than  whom  in  this 
particular  field  there  is  no  greater 
authority  living.  He  shows  that  prac- 
tically all  the  phenomena  appearing  in 
the  person  of  the  Konnersreuth  stig- 
matica  can  be  paralleled  in  other  well- 
known  cases  quite  evidently  merely 
natural,  hysterical,  and  pathological. 
Father  Thurston  doubts  the  miracu- 
lousness of  the  Teresa  Neumann  phe- 
nomena, and  he  adduces  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  bring  in  on  her  case  the  Scotch 
verdict  of  'not  proven.'  It  may  be 
merely  a  hysterical  or  pathological 
case.  Under  the  influence  of  hysteria 
women  do  extraordinary  things.  More- 
over, on  such  phenomena  as  that  of 
Teresa  Neumann  science  is  pretty  much 
in  the  dark.  Much  that  is  thought  to 
be  miraculous  is  merely  mysterious  and 
due  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws, 
many  of  which  are  unknown,  especially 
as  regards  the  mind. 
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"Catholics  should  be  very  slow  to 
accept  the  miraculous.  The  frequent 
rumors  of  the  occurrence  of  miracles 
are  generally  ridiculously  ill-founded. 
The  Church  never  accepts  the  fact  of  a 
miracle  until  it  is  proved  up  to  the  hilt, 
and  Catholics  should  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  prudence  and  caution  and 
not  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  of 
infidels  by  the  swallowing  whole  with- 
out investigation  of  every  alleged  mi- 
raculous happening. ' ' 
*     *     * 

How  cautious  the  Church  is  in  all 
such  matters  may  be  seen  from  the 
judgment  pronounced  upon  the  al- 
leged apparitions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  Lourdes.  In  1877,  the  S.  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  replied  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  Lourdes:  '^ Einsmodi  ap- 
paritiones  seu  revelationes  neque  ap- 
prohatas  neque.  reprohatas  vel  dam- 
natas  ah  Apostolica  Sede  fuisse,  sed 
tantum  permissas  fanquam  pie  creden- 
das  fide  soUim  humana."  (See  J.  de 
Guibert,  S.J.,  Documenta  Ecclesiastica 
Christ ianae  Perfectionis  Studium  Spec- 
tantia,  Rome,  1931,  No.  1005). 


Catholics  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Elagles 

Those  who  have  read  the  article  on 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  in  our 
Dictionary  of  S<ecret  and  Other  Socie- 
ties (St.  Louis,  Herder,  1924,  pp.  132- 
!134)  will  hardly  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  Catholics  joining  this 
semi-secret  organization,  first,  because 
of  its  general  character  and  the  type 
of  men  that  form  the  bulk  of  its  mem- 
bership, secondly,  because  of  its  secret 
ritual,  "no  part  of  which,"  according 
to  the  Eagle  Magazine  (Vol.  XI,  No.  6, 
p.  34),  "is  open  to  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  public, ' '  and  thirdly,  because  of  the 
religious  character  of  the  "memorial 
services"  annually  held  for  deceased 
members. 

Discussiug  the  question  at  some 
length  in  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Cath- 
olic Bulletin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  0. 
Brady  takes  a  similar  attitude.  While 
the  Church  has  never  officially  con- 
demned   the    Eagles,    he    says,     (the 


Church  has  condemned  but  few  socie- 
ties and  these  so  evil  in  their  purpose 
and  so  open  in  their  aversion  to  the 
true  religion  that  no  other  avenue  was 
possible)  she  "asks  that  priests  and 
people  consider,  as  far  as  they  can,  the 
nature  of  such  groups  and  the  possible 
effects  that  association  in  such  orders 
may  have  upon  one's  morality  and 
one's  practise  of  the  true  religion.  The 
usual  reasons  that  prompt  considera- 
tion of  membership  in  these  societies," 
he  continues,  "are  for  the  insurance 
benefits,  for  social  purposes,  or  for  bus- 
iness advancement.  It  seems  that  all 
three  can  commonly  be  sufficiently  ob- 
tained without  associations  that  might 
be  suspect.  For  adequate  insurance 
can  today  be  obtained  from  the  recog- 
nized large  insurance  companies  with- 
out the  doubtful  accompaniment  of  a 
semi-secret  society.  Also  it  would  seem 
that  the  social  advantages  of  the  lodge 
room  could  be  paralleled  in  our  own 
Catholic  societies.  And  the  business 
advantages  are  often  more  imagined 
than  real;  or  if  real,  they  may  quite 
well  be  made  subordinate  to  the  pri- 
mary necessity  of  saving  one's  soul." 

"The  Church,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"is  always  suspicious  of  groups  that 
are  dominated  by  Masonic  influence, 
and  this  is,  or  was,  true  of  the  Eagles 
and  many  similar  organizations.  The 
Church  is  also  suspicious  of  groups 
that  demand  strict  oaths  of  secrecy,  for 
her  experience  has  been  that  good 
things  are  said  and  done  in  the  light 
of  day,  evil  in  private  and  in  darkness. 
The  Church  is  likewise  ever  suspicious 
of  groups  that  attempt  to  formulate 
great,  broad  principles  of  living  apart 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself, 
for  experience  again  has  taught  that 
such  attempts  end  in  a  false  religion  or 
in  no  religion. 

"The  common  answer  to  such  ex- 
planations is  that  these  things  are  not 
true  of  such  societies,  or  at  least,  that 
the  usual  run  of  members  never  hear 
or  see  of  them.  All  the  worse.  For 
the  money,  the  name,  and  the  influence 
of  the  members  are  not  seldom  used  for 
evil  purposes  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent." 
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Goethe,  Scott,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 

In  connection  with  the  item  in  our 
August  number  (p.  184)  concerning 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  translation  of  Goe- 
the's Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Abbot  Edward  Burgert,  O.S.B., 
of  New  Subiaco  Abbey,  Arkansas,  calls 
our  attention  to  an  interesting  article 
Avhich  he  wrote  for  the  Little  Rock 
Guardian,  of  Feb.  17,  1923,  in  which 
it  Avas  shown  that  Scott's  Anne  of 
Geierstein  probably  had  some  influence 
in  the  formation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Prof.  J.  T.  Hatfield,  of  Northwestern 
1  University,  quoted  by  Abbot  Edward, 
that  in  the  translation  which  Walter 
Scott  made  of  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen he  was  introduced  to  the 
workings  of  the  so-called  Vehmic  tri- 
bunals of  Westphalia.  Apparently,  he 
then  made  a  deeper  study  of  that  in- 
stitution, for  in  the  introduction  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  novel,  Ajine  of 
Geierstein,  Scott  gives  a  long  and 
thrilling  account  of  the  Vehmgericht, 
taken  mostly  from  Francis  Palgrave. 
"The  novel'  itself,"  says  Abbot  Ed- 
Avard,  "develops  the  episode  of  the 
Secret  Tribunal  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Book  11." 

"That  the  novels  of  Scott  carried  an 
especial  appeal  for  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,"  he  continues,  "is 
attested  by  a  New  York  publisher  of 
that  period,  who  said  he  had  sent 
Scott's  works  south  in  carload  lots. 
William  E.  Dodd,  in  his  recent  work, 
The  Cotton  Kingdom,  observes:  'Be- 
fore 1850  it  was  good  form  for  South- 
ern gentlemen  to  place  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  on  their  library  shelves, 
and  for  all  Southern  boys  and  girls  to 
read  these  books  as  the  great  models  of 
life  and  good  breeding.  Few  men  ever 
had  a  greater  influence  over  the  cotton- 
planters  than  the  beloved  Scottish  bard 
and  novelist.  Scott's  romanticism  and 
hero  Avorship  suited  their  taste  and 
braced  their  social  system  ....  and  he 
furnished  matter  enough  for  the  long- 
est of  the  idle  days  of  a  lonely,  cotton 
plantation.'  " 

Mark  TAvain,  in  his  Life  on  the  31  is- 
sissippi,  speaks  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott 


disease  as  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  Southern  people  before  the  Civil 
War.  Were  i-t  not  for  the  influence  of 
Scott,  the  South  in  his  opinion,  AA'ouId 
haA^e  been  fully  a  generation  farther 
advanced  than  it  Avas,  and  perhaps  the 
civil  strife  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

"Whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
great  humorist's  drastic  expression  on 
the  Southern  character,"  says  Abbot 
EdAA' arcl,  '  *  the  fact  that  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein Avas  a  potent  factor  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Klan,  can  hardly  be  denied. 
Scott's  devotees  in  the  South  did  not 
balk  at  accepting  the  ill-starred  Anne 
at  par  value.  The  'fiery  cross,'  the 
trial  'by  secret  tribunal,'  or  'by  his 
peers, '  the  severe  penalty  for  revealing 
secrets  of  the  order,  the  designation 
'dens'  for  the  lodges  of  the  order — all 
these  are  but  borroAvings  from  Scott. 
In  Scott's  noA^el  the  members  of  the 
court  are  all  'muffled  in  black  cloaks,' 
and  accordingly  the  costumes  of  the 
Klan  Avere  usually  black,  only  later 
Avas  'cheap  unbleached  domestic'  adopt- 
ed. The  society  Avas  founded  in  Pu- 
laski, Tenn.,  in  Ma}',  1886,  by  young 
college  men  Avho  were  looking  for  some 
harmless  diversion  in  the  dreary  days 
folloAving  the  Civil  War.  That  ex- 
plains Avhy  book  learning  gave  the  so- 
ciety its  name,  Avhich  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  Avord  kuklos,  a  circle.  The 
official  title  of  the  Klan  adopted  in 
Nashville,  May,  1887,  'Ku  Klux  Klan 
or  Invisible  Empire,'  again  recalls  the 
'Invisible  Tribunal'  in  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein." 


Ireland  Avas  more  truly  represented 
to  the  Avorld  by  St.  Columbanus  than 
by  James  Joyce.  If  you  doubt  it,  read 
the  biographical  studies  of  eighteen 
Irish  men  and  Avomen  grouped  together 
in  T]ie  L-ish  IFay,  a  A'olume  just  pub- 
lished by  Sheed  &  Ward.  "The  Irish 
Avay"  Avas  and  is  the  Catholic  Avay. 
This  is  a  book  that  no  Irishman  can 
afford  to  miss,  even  if — nay.  Ave  should 
rather  say,  especially  if — his  cradle 
stood  in  America. 
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The   American   Catholic   Press   Forty 
Years  Ago  and  Now 

Some  one  found  among  his  papers  a 
copy  of  the  second  number  of  the 
Chicago  New  Wor-ld,  dated  Sept.  17, 
1892,  and  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  News  Service 
thought  it  worth  while  to  broadcast  a 
description  of  the  contents.  The  de- 
scription emphasized  that,  "instead  of 
numerous  and  up-to-the-minute  [?] 
dispatches  direct  from  the  Vatican 
City  and  other  European  and  foreign 
points,  and  instead  of  late  authentic 
news  from  various  dioceses  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  New  World  of  forty 
years  ago  had  to  rely  on  Catholic  pub- 
lications themselves,  as  well  as  secular 
newspapers,  for  news,"  and  most  of  its 
contents  was  not  news  at  all,  but 
information  and  comment  obtained 
through  letters  or  selected  from  con- 
temporaries. 

Just  after  Ave  had  read  this  N.  C.  W. 
C.  news  item  (?)  in  the  Catholic  Dailij 
Tribune  (Vol.  XVI,  No.  4188),  and 
were  pondering  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Neiv  World  of  1892,  which 
we  perused  regularly  at  the  time,  and 
with  whose  then  editor,  Mr.  Dillon,  we 
were  personall}^  acquainted,  and  the 
same  paper  and  most  of  its  Catholic 
contemporaries  to-day,  which  are  by 
no  means  so  superior  to  their  predeces- 
sors as  they  claim  to  be,  we  took  up  the 
New  Wo7'ld  itself  (issue  of  June  17) 
and  found  its  leading  editorial  begin- 
ning with  the  words  :  ' '  Sometimes  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  newspapers  are 
not  to  provide  information  so  much  as 
an  escape  from  the  harsh  realities  of 
life.  The  Monday  morning  paper  is 
alwaj^s  a  boon  because,  due  to  scarcity 
of  news  we  get  information  that  is  of 
value."  So  that,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  World,  itself,  the  gain  of 
the  Catholic  press  from  its  transition 
from  the  status  of  a  medium  of  useful 
information  to  that  of  a  pure  news 
sheet  cannot  be  so  great  as  the  N.  C. 
W.  C.  News  Service  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

That  agency,  of  course,  has  its  raison 
d'etre  in  supplying  news  to  the  Cath- 
olic press,  and  hence  its  attitude 
can  be  easily  understood ;  but  we  doubt 


whether  that  attitude  is  shared  by  any 
large  number  of  thoughtful  editors  and 
readers  the  country  over.  All  those 
whom  we  have  had  a  chance  to  consult 
on  the  subject  are  agreed  that  the 
Catholic  weekly  paper  of  forty  years 
ago  was  in  almost  every  respect  super- 
ior to  its  successors  of  to-day,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was . 
far  more  carefully  read  and  exercised 
a  far  deeper  influence  on  the  minds  of 
its  readers.  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
alike. 


Gregorian  Chant — A   Reminiscence 

To  the  Editor  :— 

Fr.  Bonvin's  article,  "How  to  Ren- 
der Gregorian  Chant  Palatable  to  Re- 
calcitrant Choir  Singers,"  in  the  F.  R. 
for  September,  reminded  me  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  held  in 
Milwaukee  about  fifty  years  ago. 

The  combined  choirs  of  St.  Francis 
Seminary  and  Pio  Nono  Normal  School 
sang  in  the  Cathedral  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Professor  John  Singen- 
berger  and  John  MacMullen,  who  later 
liecame  the  first  bishop  of  Davenport, 
la. 

One  of  the  pieces  sung  was  the  grand 
sequence  of  Corpus  Christi,  "Lauda 
Sion  Salvatorem."  It  was  so  well  ren- 
dered that  prominent  members  of  the 
German  Siingerbund,  in  session  at  the 
same  time  in  Milwaukee,  who  had  at- 
tended some  of  the  exercises,  declared 
that  they  could  offer  nothing  to  equal 
such  a  dignified  and  grand  recital. 

Yes,  Gregorian  Chant  is  beautiful,  if 
properly  rendered. 

T.  II.,  S.J. 


Times  are  hard,  but  an  ocean  of  gas- 
oline is  being  burned  up  just  the  same, 
as  though  times  were  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. 


The  joys  of  the  world  cost  much,  and 
yield  no  profit,  and  the  more  a  man 
partakes  of  them,  the  emptier  he  be- 
comes;  he  seeks  enjoyment,  and  finds 
nothing  but  sadness. 
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The  Divining  Rod  Again 

To  the  Editor  :— 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  again  (F.  R., 
Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  9)  lays  a  sarcastic 
hand  on  dowsing  and  dowsers.  He  is 
too  thoroughly  the  scientist  to  accept 
twig-bending  as  an  art  with  a  scientific 
basis,  and  has  frequently  so  declared 
himself.  One  can  see  the  merry  twin- 
kle in  his  Irish  eyes  when  he  refers  to 
"dowsing  for  bootleg  whiskey."  Yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  dowsing  has  enjoyed 
far  more  respectable  company  than 
bootleg  whiskey  for  many  a  century. 
If  we  go  back  no  farther  than  its  use 
by  prospectors  in  the  Hartz  mountains 
(Germany)  in  the  15th  century,  this 
superstition  ( ? )  must  be  credited  with 
greater  longevity  than  perhaps  any 
other  species  of  hoakum,  particularly 
such  as  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world.  Only  recently 
(March,  1932)  the  Sfimmen  der  Zelt 
(Vol.  LXII,  pp.  410  to  414),  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  Catholic  publications  on 
the  European  Continent,  gave  space  to 
a  serious  article  on  "Die  Wiinschel- 
rute,"  from  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit  scien- 
tist, Father  Adolf  Steichen,  who  makes 
it  clear  that  it  little  behooves  anyone 
to  come  to  a  full-stop  decision,  eith- 
er way,  regarding  the  divining  rod. 
Father  Steichen  traces  its  historj^  back 
to  the  13th  century,  with  a  considerable 
display  of  respectability  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint.  His  viewpoint  is  jus- 
tified b}'  the  findings  incorporated  in 
a  scholarly  volume  entitled,  Handhuch 
der  Wilnsclielrute,  by  Carl  Graf  v. 
Klinckowstrom  and  Rudolf  Freiherr  v. 
Maltzahn. 

Until  someone  presents  irrefutable 
evidence  upsetting  this  ancient  art  and 
once  and  for  all  proving  it  to  be  a 
superstition,  the  only  logical  and  scien- 
tific attitude  is  one  of  neutrality.  For 
it  is  indisputable  that  the  divining  rod 
has  given  results  which  as  yet  have  not 
been  successfully  dismissed  as  legerde- 
main or  the  effect  of  superstition. 

Horace  A.  Frommelt 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Kensington  Rune  Stone 

Our  excellent  contemporary,  the  St. 
Paul  WandeYer,  has  been  printing  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  Kensington 
Rune  Stone,  repeatedly  discussed  in  the 
F.  R.  The  writer,  Mr*.  Emmett  O'Don- 
nell,  gives  the  best  survey  of  the  prob- 
lem we  have  ever  read.  Reviewing  a 
recent  book  on  the  subject,  he  says: 
"Mr.  Holand  [the  author  of  the  book] 
has  answered  the  objections  of  those 
who  claim  it  [the  Rune  Stone]  a  for- 
gery ....  He  has  shown  that  the 
inscription  is  consistent,  both  linguist- 
ically and  runologically,  with  similar 
Scandinavian  records  of  the  late  ^lid- 
dle  Ages.  He  has  also  shown  that  a 
Norse  expedition  to  Minnesota  in  the 
14th  century  was  not  impossible,  and 
that  such  an  expedition  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  historical  background 
of  Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Vinland.  And  lastly,  he  has  brought 
forward  much  extrinsic  evidence  to  cor- 
roborate the  statement  made  in  the 
Kensington  inscription. ' ' 

These  are  all  antecedent  probabili- 
ties ;  but,  as  Mr.  0  'Donnell  goes  on  to 
say,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that 
such  an  expedition  actually  came  to 
Minnesota. 

The  Rune  Stone  itself  meanwhile 
rests  in  the  county  court-house  at  Alex- 
andria, Minn.,  awaiting  new  develop- 
ments— "an  attraction  for  tourists,  an 
enigma  for  scholars,  and  a  source  of 
much  fear  and  expectation  for  history 
students  throughout  the  country."  But 
why  a  source  of  fear  1 

The  title  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Holand 's  book, 
by  the  way,  is.  The  Kensington  Stone, 
and  it  is  published  by  the  Pioneer  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Ephraim,  Wis.  So 
much  has  been  written  on  the  Kensing- 
ton Rune  Stone  that  the  bibliographj^ 
of  the  subject  occupies  six  pages  of  Mr. 
Holand 's  book,  though  it  includes  only 
half  a  dozen  titles  appearing  in  a  pre- 
vious bibliography,  also  six  pages  long, 
compiled  by  the  Museum  Committee  of 
the  iMinnesota  Historical  Societv. 


A  good  listener  doesn't  always  fancy 
a  loud  speaker. — A.F.K. 


"Fools  rush  in  where  wise  men  rush 
out,"  is  the  way  the  Pathfinder  mod- 
ifies a  AvoU-known  English  proyerb. 
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Catholics  and  Freemasonry 

It    is    unbelievable,    yet    apparently 
true,  in  view  of  a  positive  statement  by 
Frank  S.  Land  of  Kansas  City,   who 
fathered  the  Order  of  De  Molay  for 
youths  in  1919  and  has  seen  it  grow  in- 
to an  organization  of  160,000  members 
and    400,000    "alumni,"    with    active 
"chapters"  in  more  than  1,300  cities, 
that   this   organization,    sponsored   by 
and  affiliated  with  Freemasonry,  has  a 
number  of  Catholics  among  its  mem- 
bers.   According  to  Preuss,  A  Diction- 
ary of  Secret  and  Other  Societies  (p. 
349),    the    Order    of    De    Molay    was 
founded  exclusively  for  "the  sons  of 
Freemasons    and    their    chums"    and 
"admits  to  membership   only  sons   of 
Masons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21, 
and    their    intimate    friends."     Each 
chapter    is    sponsored    by    a    Masonic 
lodge.     Any  Master  Mason  is  entitled 
to  visit  the  "chapters"  of  this  Order 
at  any  time  and  to  witness  the  ritualis- 
tic work,  which,  in  the  second  degree, 
is     "built     around     the     burning     of 
Jacques  de  Molay  by  the  bloody-mind- 
ed Inquisition,  on  March  11,  1313,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  the  Templars."     This  last  sentence 
is  quoted  from  a  propaganda  pamph- 
let published  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
1923.    The  same  pamphlet  says:  "The 
name  of  Jacques  De  Molay  is  closely 
associated  with  the  Masonic  Orders  of 
Knighthood,   and   the   selection  of  his 
name   seems   eminently    proper.      Our 
boys  should  be  taught  that  our  fore- 
fathers fought  for  all  our  inalienable 
rights;    that    our    freedom    was    pur- 
chased with  blood,  fire,  and  sword ;  that 
forces  are  existent  to-day  which  would 
destroy  all  that  we  now  have,  and  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liber- 
ty."    It  is  only  too  well  known  whom 
Masonry,  as  a  whole,  hates  and  fights 
as   its   sworn   enemy,    and    those    who 
have    read    our    Study    in    American 
Freemasonry  know  for  certain  that  the 
same  anti-Catholic  spirit  controls  the 
craft  in  America  as  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, even  though  this  fact  may  be  hid- 
den from  some  of  its  ' '  knife  and  fork ' ' 
degree  members. 


Hence,  we  heartily  agree  with  the 
Catholic  Daily  Tribune  (No.  4253), 
when  it  says  that  "Catholic  youths 
have  just  as  little  business  in  the  Order 
of  De  Molay  as  Masons  have  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  organization," 
though  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  philo-Masonic  attitude 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  their 
continued  and  wide-spread  fraterniz- 
ing with  Masonic  lodges  has  probably 
been  the  main  factor  in  inducing  Cath- 
olic young  men — ^let  us  hope  they  are 
not  many — to  enter  that  notorious  feed- 
er of  Freemasonry,  the  Order  of  De 
Molay.  Our  older  readers  need  not  be 
reminded  that  the  F.  R.  foretold  this 
and  similar  developments  many  years 
ago  and  that  our  antipathy  toward 
the  K.  of  C,  for  which  we  have  been 
so  severely  critized  by  many  of  our 
Catholic  brethren,  was  based  on  the 
conviction  that  this  organization  would, 
in  course  of  time,  form  a  stepping-stone 
for  not  a  few  Catholics  into  Freemas- 
onry. The  Order  of  De  Molaj^  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  as  a  means  to  this 
end. 


Tackling  the  Subject  of 
"Our  Leakage" 

What  is  the  condition  of  Catholicity 
in  a  country  if  such  a  subject  as  mass 
defection  cannot  be  discussed  without 
an  injection  of  fear  lest  the  laity  be 
scandalized  and  more  good  than  evil 
result  from  the  discussion,  as  is  evident 
from  references  to  this  topic  in  recent 
issues  of  the  Commonweal  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Review f  What  is  the  con- 
dition of  church  administration  if,  in 
the  course  of  its  public  discussion,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  as  Bishop  Noll 
points  out,  we  cannot  determine  even 
the  simple  fact  whether  the  Catholic 
population  is  increasing  or  decreasing 
at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  Gerald  Shaughnessy,  S.M.,  fears 
for  the  results  of  such  a  discussion  as 
has  been  inaugurated  in  the  pages  of 
the  two  magazines  mentioned,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  F.  R.,  which 
has  printed  innumerable  articles  and 
notes  on  the  problem  of  "Our  Leak- 
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age"  in  the  course  of  the  past  forty 
years.  If  the  Reverend  Doctor 's  fears 
are  well  grounded,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  a  thorough-going  exami- 
nation and  the  vigorous  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  rem- 
edy this  great  evil.  One  almost  fears  the 
state  of  mind  described  by  Dr.  Shaugh- 
nessy  more  than  the  fact  of  the  leakage 
itself.  Perhaps  the  two  go  together — 
this  fearsome  attitude  and  this  tragic 
leakage  that  is  decimating  our  ranks. 
It  i;s  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  John 
O'Brien's  promised  exposition,  based 
on  hundreds  of  pages  of  data  received 
from  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen,  giv- 
ing the  result  of  their  observations  and 
experience  on  the  extent  and  probable 
causes  of  the  defection,  will  materialize 
in  the  near  future.  For  this  subject  of 
our  leakage,  like  every  other  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  America, 
should  be  fearlessly  and  competently 
discussed  in  the  Catholic  press,  let  the 
blows  fall  where  they  may. 

Horace  A.  Frommelt 


An  Important  Decree  of  the 
S.  Congregation  of  the  Council 

The  S.  Congregation  of  the  Council 
has  found  it  necessary  to  censure  cer- 
tain abuses  that  have  been  creeping 
into  magazines  published  at  shrines. 
Usually  these  periodicals  contain  ac- 
counts of  favors  and  blessings  obtained 
by  invocation  of  the  saints  in  whose 
honor  the  shrines  have  been  erected, 
and  list  the  offerings  pledged  by  the 
people  for  the  favors  asked  and  ob- 
tained. Though  the  purposes  of  these 
magazines,  says  the  decree,  are  praise- 
worthy in  themselves,  nevertheless  the 
manner  in  which  divine  favors  are  fre- 
quenth^  said  to  have  been  received 
(without  a  sign  of  authenticity)  cannot 
be  approved,  especially  since  the  re- 
ception of  the  divine  favor  is  so  often 
intimately  connected  with  the  offering 
of  money  that  the  one  seems  to  depend 
on  the  other.  The  decree  points  out 
that  this  manner  of  acting  suggests 
greed  and  may  give  occasion  for  ad- 
verse criticism,  especially  from  those 
who     oppose     the     Catholic     religion. 


Therefore,  the  decree  sets  forth  that 
the  canons  for  the  prevention  of  seem- 
ing profit-making  in  religious  practices, 
etc.,  must  be  enforced  and  that  each 
individual  issue  of  the  magazines  in 
question  must  be  subjected  to  diocesan 
censorship. 

One  of  the  canons  referred  to  in  the 
decree  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  in 
full,  for  it  determines  the  official  stand 
of  the  Church  on  financial  abuses. 
Canon  1261  reads:  "§1.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  local  Ordinaries  to  see  to  it  that 
the  precepts  of  the  sacred  canons  in 
regard  to  divine  worship  are  faithfully 
observed,  and  that  neither  into  public 
nor  into  private  worship  nor  into  the 
lives  of  the  faithful  are  introduced  any 
superstitious  practices,  nor  that  any- 
thing be  admitted  that  is  contrary  to 
faith  or  discordant  with  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  or  that  has  the  appearance 
of  sordid  profit-making  (turpis  qnaes- 
tus  speciem  praeseferens).  §2.  If  the 
local  Ordinary  makes  any  laws  con- 
cerning these  matters  for  his  territory, 
all  religious,  even  exempt,  are  bound  to 
observe  them,  and  the  Ordinary  may 
visit  their  churches  and  public  orator- 
ies to  see  that  such  laws  are  duly  ob- 
served." 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


Pere  Premolet,  a  celebrated  water- 
diviner  from  Morocco,  claims  to  have 
found  the  source  of  the  spring  which 
Bernadette  Soubirous  discovered  in  the 
Grotto  at  Lourdes.  He  says  the  water 
comes  from  the  mountains  about  ten 
miles  from  the  Grotto.  An  analysis 
shows  no  therapeutic  qualities  which 
might  furnish  a  natural  explanation  of 
some  of  the  cures.  The  spring,  dis- 
covered in  1858,  supplies  the  water  in 
the  baths  and  on  the  taps  to  the  left 
of  the  Grotto.  Bernadette  relates  that 
the  mysterious  Lady  that  appeared  to 
her  in  the  Grotto  said :  "  Go  drink  at 
the  source  and  wash  in  it."  Berna- 
dette, not  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
the  spring,  turned  back  to  the  river 
(or  the  canal  that  joined  it).  The 
Lady  told  her  she  did  not  mean  that, 
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and  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the 
spring  in  the  Grotto.  Bernadette  re- 
lates :  "I  went  there.  I  only  saw  a 
little  dirty  Avater ;  I  put  my  hand  in  it, 
bnt  could  not  take  any.  I  scratched 
and  the  water  came,  but  muddy.  Three 
times  I  threw  it  aw^ay,  but  the  fourth 
time  I  could  drink  it. "  "By  the  after- 
noon," sa.ys  Fr.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J., 
in  his  C.  T.  S.  pamphlet  on  Bernadette 
of  Lourdes,  "the  trickle  which  at  first 
lost  itself  in  the  earth  was  running 
freely  down  to  the  Cave,  and  within  a 
week  poured  forth  its  daily  27,000  gal- 
lons as  it  does  to-day. ' ' 


The  publication  is  announced  from 
The  Hague  of  a  new  Dutch  Catholic 
encyclopedia.  It  is  to  be  entitled  Eigen 
Cultuur  and  will  run  to  twenty-four 
volumes.  "The  Catholics  of  the  Neth- 
erlands," says  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Tablet ,  "after  establishing 
their  university  at  Nijmwegen,  wish  to 
further  assert  their  national  culture  by 
an  encyclopedia,  which  is  to  become  a 
standard  work  for  all. ' '  The  new  Cath- 
olic encyclopedia  is  to  be  modeled  upon 
Der  Grosse  Herder,  now  in  process  of 
publication  in  Germany. 


The  Catholic  Dramatic  Movement 
has  been  reorganized  and  its  head- 
quarters have  been  transferred  from 
Briggsville,  Wis.,  to  Milwaukee.  The 
founder.  Rev.  Mathias  Helfen,  remains 
president.  The  new  board  of  directors 
includes  J.  L.  0 'Sullivan,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Journalism  of  Marquette 
University,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Lamers, 
director  of  the  Marquette  School  of 
Speech.  The  expansion  marks  the 
latest  milestone  in  the  growth  of  a 
movement  begun  ten  years  ago  in  a 
small  town  of  Minnesota.  Conceived  as 
a  protest  against  the  materialism  and 
salaciousness  of  the  modern  stage,  it 
has  advanced  from  an  unpretentious  to 
an  international  movement.  Its  devel- 
opment has  been  paralleled  by  that  of 
the  Catholic  Dramatic  Guild,  an  organ- 
ization of  dramatic  groups  pledged  to 
the  production  of  wholesome,  inspi- 
rational plays.    Like  the  Catholic  Dra- 


matic Movement,  the  Guild  was  initia- 
ted by  Fr.  Helfen.  Several  new  plays 
will  be  published  by  the  organization 
this  fall.  These  wall  be  listed,  together 
with  other  current  plays  available  to 
Catholic  parishes,  schools,  and  dramat- 
ic societies,  in  the  year  book  for  the 
play  season  1932-1933. 


Edward  Young  Clarke,  former  head 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  more  re- 
cently of  Esskaye,  Inc.,  Chicago,  who 
was  committed  to  an  insane  asylum  not 
long  ago  (cfr.  F.  R.,  XXXIX,  No.  7, 
p.  162  and  No.  8,  p.  184),  declared  be- 
fore a  sanity  hearing  that  "he  w^as  as 
sane  as  any  man  and  saner  than  most. ' ' 
He  was  set  free  and  promptly  reorgan- 
ized and  rebaptized  his  organization. 
Its  new  name  is  "Mystic  Order  of  the 
Ail-Seeing  Eye. ' '  He  still  employs  the 
old  scheme  of  enticing  members  by 
promising  them  a  share  of  the  profits 
he  is  going  to  make  for  them.  How- 
ever, the  business  is  conducted,  not  in 
an  expensive  suite  of  rooms,  as  for- 
merly, but  in  one  room  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  Arms  Hotel,  and  the  Better  Bus- 
iness Bureau  is  keeping  an  eye  on  it. 


Support  of  the  Socialist  candidate 
for  president  by  Catholics  in  the  com- 
ing election  is  seriously  discussed  in  the 
Commonweal  and  other  publications. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  Catholic  would 
scarcely  think  of  supporting  a  Socialist 
candidate  for  ofiice.  But  Socialism  has 
come  to  have  many  meanings  since 
then.  And  there  are  various  degrees 
of  Socialism  to-day.  There  is  the  Marx- 
ian Socialism,  which  denies  the  right 
of  private  property  and  is  anti-reli- 
gious in  its  general  outlook.  The  "Na- 
tional Socialists,"  in  Germany — the 
Hitler  partisans — are  really  Fascists 
under  another  name.  The  Communists 
in  Russia  are  atheistic  and  try  to  de- 
stroy all  religion.  That  is  the  sort  of 
Socialism  that  is  now  rampant  in  Mex- 
ico. The  Socialist  party  in  the  United 
States  believes  in  a  little  more  public 
ownership  than  the  other  parties,  but 
otherwise  there  is  little  to  distinguish 
a  Socialist  from  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
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publican. — Rev.  P. .  C.  Gannon  in  the 
True  Voice,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Vol.  XXXI, 
No.  36. 


Authorities  on  all  sides  are  telling  us 
that  in  no  country  is  the  world-wide  de- 
pression and  unemployment  evil  so  ter- 
ribly felt  as  in  the  United  States.  Not 
less  than  ten  million  men  are  without 
work  in  our  great  cities ;  the  great  cit- 
ies themselves  are  bankrupt  or  on  the 
verge  of  it,  local  authorities  being  at 
their  wits'  end  to  find  means  to  keep 
the  public  service  going.  The  great 
farms  of  the  West — machine-run  fac- 
tories for  the  mass-production  of  wheat 
— have  no  market  for  their  produce, 
while  men  all  over  the  country  are 
starving.  Meanwhile,  the  merry  game 
of  "restoring  prosperity"  by  reducing 
wages  to  a  starvation  basis  continues. 
How  is  prosperity  going  to  be  restored 
when  companies  pay  wages  that  do  not 
permit  employees  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life — to  say  nothing  of  its 
luxuries  ?— Truth,  Vol.  36,  No.  9. 


Sheed  &  Ward's  monthly  bulletin. 
This  Publishing  Business,  prints  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Rev.  Karl  Adam,  D.D.,  of 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  in  which 
that  well-known  priest,  several  of 
Avhose  works  have  lately  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  is  represented  in 
secular  garb,  wearing  a  standing  collar 
and  a  necktie.  There  is  no  indication, 
not  even  in  the  accompanying  text, 
that  he  is  a  clergyman.  We  notice  that 
in  nearly  all  reviews  of  his  books  which 
have  appeared  in  the  British  and 
American  Catholic  press  he  is  simply 
called  Dr.  Karl  Adam,  or  simply  Karl 
Adam.  Whether  this  is  attributable  to 
ignorance  of  his  clerical  status  or  to  a 
desire  to  hide  that  status  from  the 
English  reading  public,  we  are  unable 
to  say.  Tiibingen  is  a  great  Protestant 
university,  and  the  teachers  in  the 
Catholic  theological  faculty  there  are 
obliged  by  law  to  appear,  or  at  least 
are  in  the  habit  of  appearing,  without 
the  Roman  collar  and  the  cassock  at 
their  lectures  and  in  public.  The  Rev. 
Karl  Adam,  it  may  interest  many  to 


know,  is  a  doctor  of  sacred  theology 
and  professor  of  dogma.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  was  born 
at  Pursruck  in  1876.  His  best  books, 
which  have  not  been  translated,  deal 
with  moot  points  in  the  history  of  dog- 
mas, such  as  Tertullian's  concept  of 
the  Church  (Der^  Kirchenhegriff  Ter- 
tullians,  1.907),  the  teaching  of  St. 
Augustine  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Die  Eucha- 
risticlehrc  des  hi.  Aicgustinus,  1908; 
Die  kirchliche  Silndenvergehung  nach 
dem  hi.  Augustin,  1917),  the  famous 
penitential  edict  of  Pope  Callistus  (Das 
sogen.  Bussedikt  des  Papstes  Kallis- 
t'us,  1917),  and  similar  topics.  It  is 
only  of  late  that  Dr.  Adam  has  turned 
his  facile  pen  to  the  more  or  less  pop- 
ular and  apologetical  treatment  of  such 
subjects  as  faith  and  the  essence  of 
Catholicism. 


Jacques  Maritain,  the  famous  French 
Thomist,  remarks:  ''Nowadays,  the 
devil  has  made  such  a  mess  of  every- 
thing in  the  system  of  life  on  earth, 
that  the  world  will  presently  become 
uninhabitable  for  anybody  but  saints. 
The  rest  will  drag  their  lives  out  in  de- 
spair or  fall  below  the  level  of  man. 
The  antinomies  of  life  are  too  exasper- 
ated, the  burden  of  matter  is  too  op- 
pressive ;  merely  to  exist  one  has  to  ex- 
pose oneself  to  too  many  snares.  Chris- 
tian heroism  will  one  day  become  the 
sole  solution  for  the  problems  of  life." 


The  concrete  result  of  a  bone-head 
endeavor  is  its  own  monument. — 
A.F.K. 


In  his  new  book,  Uber  Psycho- 
analyse und  Individualpsychologie 
(Innsbruck:  Ranch)  Fr.  Joseph  Donat, 
S.J.,  points  out  that  modern  psychol- 
ogy owes  very  little  to  Freud's  meth- 
ods, which  are  not  new,  nor  to  his 
theory,  which  is  false,  but  something  to 
the  movement  which  he  has  started. 
There  Avas  danger  of  psychology  be- 
coming merely  a  branch  of  physiology 
until  Freud  turned  attention  to  the  ex- 
amination   of    phenomena    Avhich    are 
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strictly  psychical.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Freud  is  one  of  those  who  teach 
a  psychology  without  a  soul ;  for  him 
the  subject  of  psychic  phenomena  is 
not  a  spiritual  substance,  but  merely 
the  subject  or  object  of  physico-chem- 
ical reactions.  Of  Adler  as  well  of 
Freud,  it  is  true  to  say  that  first  the 
theory  was  formed  and  then  the  facts 
Avere  found  to  fit  it.  Fr.  Donat  shows 
that  the  theory  of  individual  psychol- 
ogy does  not  square  with  facts,  though 
he  admits  that  there  is  much  to  be 
learnt  from  the  writings  of  Adler  and 
his  followers. 


We  must  divest  ourselves  of  the  cur- 
rent notion  that  heroism  is  only  for 
priests  and  nuns.  "Saint"  and  "saint- 
ly" are  not  popular  words  now-a-days. 
Yon  would  stand  aghast  if,  when  some- 
one made  a  list  of  adjectives  by  which 
to  describe  a  favorite  film  star  or  a 
popular  athlete — let  alone  an  emi- 
nent financier  or  politician — the  word 
"saintly"  were  included.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  the  lives  of  the  saints 
must  needs  be  the  topics  of  common 
conversation,  if  we  are  to  be  familiar 
with  high  ideals.  Some  time  ago  Fr. 
Cyril  C.  Martindale,  S.J.,  gave  a  series 
of  broadcast  talks  on  the  saints.  The 
story  goes  that  in  a  group  of  people 
who  were  discussing  these  talks  some- 
body remarked  that  one  had  been  on 
St.  Antony  of  Egj^pt.  Whereupon  an- 
other queried,  quite  seriously:  "Was 
that  the  Antony  who  went  up  the  Nile 
with  Cleopatra?"  Our  ignorance  may 
not  be  so  shocking  as  that,  but  our  de- 
sire to  know  about  the  saints  may  be 
just  as  indifferent. 


We  fully  agree  with  Fr.  Bernard  W. 
Dempsey,  who  writes  in  The  Month 
(April,  1932)  :  "There  can  be  nothing 
in  lifeless  things  like  machines  and 
credit  instruments  and  world  markets, 
to  postulate  any  inevitable  result. 
These  things  are  controlled  by  men 
and,  according  as  men  conduct  them- 
selves towards  these  things,  so  will 
these  things  react  upon  our  social  in- 
stitutions."     The  increase  in  produc- 


tion made  possible  by  the  invention  of 
machinery,  comments  The  Wanderer, 
"should  have  been  a  boon  to  humanity. 
It  could  to  a  large  extent  have  banished 
poverty  from  this  world,  and  greatly 
augmented  the  leisure  of  the  masses. 
If  such  desirable  effects  were  not 
achieved,  it  is  because  these  excellent 
things  were  perverted  from  their  legit- 
imate ends.  Not  machinery  is  respon- 
sible for  poverty,'  injustice,  exploita- 
tion, and  oppression — but  man.  For 
it  is  he  who  manipulates  the  machine 
and  distributes  its  product.  Nowise 
can  the  machine  be  held  responsible  for 
the  unjust  distribution  of  what  it  pro- 
duces. ' ' 


Father  Cyril  C.  Martindale,  S.J., 
suggests  that  if  St.  Francis  Xavier 
could  be  somehow  "unsainted,"  he 
would  resemble  one  of  the  heroes  of 
romance — a  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  a 
D'Artagnan — "the  wraith  of  a  thing 
once  vivid  and  alive."  Being  a  saint, 
he  still  lives,  and  has  fitly  been  chosen 
by  a  writer  of  romance  for  her  first 
hero  in  the  world  of  full  reality.  Mar- 
garet Yeo's  8t.  Francis  Xavier-.  Apos- 
tle of  the  East  will  be  enjoyed  by  many 
who  avoid  biographies  of  saints  because 
they  are  "too  realistic  and  not  suffi- 
ciently romantic." 


When  we  think  of  such  names  as 
Ronald  Knox,  Chesterton,  Belloc,  Ghe- 
on,  Martindale,  Przywara — to  recall 
but  a  few — we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  statement  in  ' '  This  Publishing 
Business, ' '  the  house  organ  of  Sheed  & 
Ward  in  London,  that  "the  years  since 
the  War  have  seen  an  almost  mirac- 
ulous activity  along  the  whole  Catholic 
front  of  Europe.  Catholic  Europe  is 
mentally  one  thing  again  as  she  has  not 
been  since  the  Reformation,  and  an  im- 
mensely vigorous  thing.  Not  only  in 
the  so-called  creative  fields — poetry, 
drama,  the  novel — is  creative  work  be- 
ing done,  but  in  history,  biography,  so- 
ciology, experimental  psychology :  phi- 
losophers have  stopped  repeating  and 
are  thinking  again,  thinking  magnifi- 
cently :  apologetics  has  been  born  anew, 
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theology  is  being  written  by  men  who 
do  not  merely  possess  it  as  a  thing  they 
have  learnt,  but  are  possessed  by  it.  In 
every  sort  of  mental  activity,  Catholics 
are  producing."  Yes,  when  we  recall 
the  fine  summer  schools  and  insti- 
tutes held  in  England  and  Austria, 
the  remarkable  virility  of  Catholic  or- 
ganizations on  the  Continent,  the  splen- 
did enterprise  shown  in  the  publication 
of  so  monumental  a  work  as  Der  Grosse 
Herder,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  that 
Catholic  Europe  is  mentally  alert  again 
and  magnificent!}^  courageous.  But 
what  of  Catholic  America? 


The  world  is  very  sick  and  very  un- 
settled, and  consequently  the  possibil- 
ities of  disturbance  on  a  world-wide 
scale  are  only  too  evident.  It  niaj-  be, 
as  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  affirms,  that 
the  whole  system  built  up  since  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  has  failed  and  can- 
not hope  to  survive  much  longer.  If 
this  is  true,  we  must  see  that  whatever 
systehi  replaces  it,  shall  be  founded  on 
Christian  principles  of  justice  and  mo- 
rality. If  we  all  play  our  appointed 
parts,  there  need  be  no  cause  for  alarm, 
but  it  is  essential  that  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  gravity  of 
the  position. 


In  the  Trident,  organ  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  students  at  Fribourg 
Universit}^,  Switzerland,  a  recent  con- 
vert to  the  Church,  Mr.  G.  M.  Turnell, 
discusses  in  a  vivid  manner  some  as- 
pects of  conversion.  He  says  among 
other  things :  ' '  It  is  not  easy  to  become 
a  Catholic ;  the  Church  is  a  refuge  only 
in  the  sense  of  a  refuge  of  fire.  The 
change  of  outlook  necessitated  in  be- 
coming a  Catholic  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  processes  imaginable.  Conver- 
sion is  literally  a  rebirth  involving  a 
fresh  orientation.  It  raises  problems 
which  have  been  discreetly  shelved  bj' 
other  religions." 


The  fellow  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore, has  to  sharpen  his  lawn-mower 
oftener. — A.F.K. 


Current  Literature 

— Of  the  making  of  catechisms  of  the 
Catholic  religion  there  is  no  end,  not 
because  the  dogmas  change,  but  be- 
cause they  have  to  be  explained  to  each 
succeeding  generation  in  its  own  way. 
Father  Joseph  A.  Newman,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  his  Catechism  (two  vol- 
umes, small  size  and  large  size,  respec- 
tively) shows  that  he  has  given 
considerable  study  to  the  problem  of 
trying  to  express  Catholic  doctrine  in 
language  that  is  intelligible  to  children 
and  adults  of  the  present  generation, 
especially  those  who  have  but  little 
education.  He  has  avoided  technical 
terms  as  much  as  possible,  and  put  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  into  the  sim- 
plest language.  Bishop  Floersh,  in  a 
foreword,  saj^s  he  ' '  deems  the  author 's 
efforts  worthy  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation" and  expresses  the  hope  that 
this  Catechism  "will  be  found  helpful 
to  children  in  learning  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Christian  doctrine  and  useful 
to  teachers  in  imparting  that  knowl- 
edge." We  trust  this  hope  will  be  ful- 
filled, for  there  is  real  need  of  a  simple 
catechism,  and  Fr.  Newman's  seems  to 
come  nearer  the  goal  than  others  pre- 
viously published.  A  few  minor  de- 
fects can  easily  be  corrected  in  a  second 
edition.  Thus  Sect.  31  of  the  larger 
edition  is  entitled,  "The  Holy  Euchar- 
ist," while  Sect.  33,  which  treats  of 
Communion,  bears  the  heading  "The 
Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist." 
The  words  "more  than  4,000  .years" 
after  God's  promise  of  a  Redeemer  sug- 
gest an  idea  that  most  chiklren  will 
later  on  be  called  to  reject,  and  there- 
fore had  better  be  changed.  According 
to  no.  Ill,  "the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
only  true  Church  of  Christ."  Are  there 
other  churches  of  Christ?  "Spiritual 
favors  received  from  one  another"  in 
no.  116,  explaining  the  "Communion 
of  Saints,"  is  rather  obscure.  No.  263 
and  several  others  contain  an  "it" 
with  an  indefinite  antecedent.  The 
small-sized  Catechism,  n.  93,  says  :  "We 
sin  against  hope  by  losing  hope  in 
God's  mercy."     In  n.  167  there  seems 
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to  be  a  confusion  between  sanctifying 
grace  and  the  effects  of  Baptism.  No. 
183:  "The  Sacraments  always  give 
grace  to  the  soul,  if  we  receive  them  in 
the  right  way,"  can  not  be  very  clear 
to  the  chilcl-mind.  Fr.  Newman's  Cat- 
echisms are  published  by  the  Bruce 
Publishing  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
who  will  gladly  send  specimen  copies 
to  priests  and  teachers  who  wish  to 
examine  the  booklets  with  a  view  to 
introduction. 

— Mr.  Louis  Kened}',  President  of 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  of  New  York, 
kindly  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  firm  has  published  the  only 
authorized  English  translation  of  Card- 
inal Gasparri's  Catholic  Catechism,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  our  August 
issue,  page  185,  for  distribution  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Kenedy  accompan- 
ies his  letter  with  a  copy  of  that  edi- 
tion. It  is  a  set  of  four  books,  the  com- 
plete Catechism  in  one  volume,  and  the 
three  parts  separately  in  pamphlet 
form  for  class  use.  Upon  comparison 
we  find  that  the  one-volume  American 
edition  is  somewhat  more  voluminous 
than  the  English  edition  of  Sheed  & 
Ward,  contains  a  more  exhaustive  in- 
dex, and  has  been  so  carefully  edited 
that  typographical  errors  have  been 
practically  eliminated.  Although  the 
best  materials  and  workmanship  have 
gone  into  this  edition,  the  prices  are 
low  in  conformity  with  existing  finan- 
cial conditions.  Copies  of  the  pamph- 
let parts  will  be  sent  free  to  educators 
on  request.  (P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  12 
Barclay  Str.,  New  York  City.) 

— The  ''Irish  Saints  in  Italy"  whose 
lives  Fr.  Anselmo  M.  Tommasini, 
O.F.M.,  sketches  in  his  book,  I  Santi 
Irlandesi  in  Italia  (Milano :  Societa 
Editrice  "Vita  e  Pensiero")  are:  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  St.  Gall, 
St.  Ursus  of  Aosta,  St.  Gunifort  of 
Pavia,  St.  Columban  of  Bobbio,  St. 
Cumian  of  Bobbio,  St.  Fulco  Scotti  of 
Piacenza,  St.  Aemilianus  of  Faenza,  St. 
Peregrinus  of  the  Garfagnana,  St. 
Frediano  of  Lucca,  St.  Silaus  (Silvan) 
of  Lucca,  St.  Donatus  of  Fiesole,  St. 


Andrew  of  Fiesole,  St.  Brigid  of  Opa- 
co,  St.  Cataldus  of  Taranto,  and  Bl. 
Thaddeus  Machar.  The  volume  is  in- 
troduced by  a  good  account  of  early 
Irish  history  and  culture  as  well  as  of 
Irish  Christianity.  The  learned  author 
pays  special  attention  to  the  numbers 
of  pious  Irish  who  all  their  lives  wan- 
dered far  and  wide  "for  the  love  of 
God;"  and  rightly  insists  on  the  in- 
fluence exercised  .by  the  wandering 
Irish,  especially  in  helping  the  infiltra- 
tion into  the  south  of  the  Celtic  legends 
and  the  Arthurian  cycle.  In  his  last 
chapter  he  discusses  the  many  points 
of  contact  between  the  Irish  religious 
movement  and  the  Franciscan  move- 
ment, which  seem  closely  related.  In 
their  general  spiritual  outlook,  for  in- 
stance in  their  attitude  towards  the 
Sacraments,  in  their  balance  of  the  con- 
templative hermit  life  with  that  of 
Apostolic  and  missionary  zeal,  in  their 
numerous  legends  about  animals,  in 
their  love  of  music  and  poetry,  in  their 
insistence  on  poverty,  many  of  the 
Irish  do  appear  as  forerunners  of  the 
first  Franciscans;  and  it  is  even  prob- 
able that  St.  Francis  knew  the  Irish 
sanctuaries  in  Italy  and  was  familiar 
with  the  legends   of  the   Irish   saints. 

— Cardinal  Laborans  (d.  about 
1189),  a  famous  canonist,  besides  his 
Codex  Compilationis,  also  wrote  four 
theological  opuscula,  not  nearly  so  well 
known,  which  Dr.  Arthur  Landgraf 
has  just  reedited  for  Geyer  and  Zel- 
linger's  Florilegiuni  Patristicum  (Fas- 
ciculus XXXII ) .  These  short  treatises 
are  entitled,  respectively :  De  lustitita 
et  lusto,  De  Vera  Lihertate,  Sectae  Sa- 
hellianonnn,  and  Personae  Praedicatio 
Relativa  est.  They  were  very  scarce, 
and  as  there  was  a  demand  for  them  in 
certain  universities,  the  editors  did  well 
in  reprinting  them.  The  edition  is  a 
text-critical  one,  made  with  all  the  care 
and  printed  with  all  the  typographical 
correctness  one  is  accustomed  to  in  this 
valuable  series.  (Bonn:  Peter  Han- 
stein). 
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— Dom  Colum'ba  Marmion,  whose  life 
story  is  told  by  Dom  Raymond  Thibaut 
in  a  volnme  nnder  this  title,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Mother  Mary  St. 
Thomas,  was  indeed,  as  the  subtitle  de- 
scribes him,  "A  Master  of  the  Spiritual 
Life. ' '  As  such  his  name  is  well  known, 
not  only  in  Belgium  and  France  but 
also  in  England  and  America.  Irish 
on  his  father's  side  and  French  on  that 
of  his  mother,  he  was  born  in  Dublin, 
but  left  Ireland  as  a  young  priest  and 
entered  the  Benedictine  Order  at  Ma- 
redsous,  of  which  monaster}^  he  later 
became  abbot.  This  illustrated  volume 
of  nearly  500  pages  is  not  merel.y  a 
biography,  but  also  a  meditation  book, 
for  Dom  Marmion 's  letters,  notes  on 
things  of  the  soul,  the  story  of  his  spir- 
itual direction  of  people  in  all  condi- 
tions of  life,  from  Cardinal  Mercier 
down,  add  a  more  than  mere  recital  to 
Dom  Thibaut 's  able  presentation  of  his 
life  and  works.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  books  of  this  type  cannot  be 
produced  more  cheaply,  for  they  de- 
serve the  widest  possible  circulation. 
(Sands  &  Co.  and  B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 

—The  Rev.  P.  J.  Lydon,  D.D.,  gives 
us  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  that 
dependable  standard  work.  Marriage 
Legislation  in  the  New  Code  of  Canon 
Law,  by  the  V.  Rev.  II.  A.  Ayrinhac, 
S.S.,  D.D.,  late  president  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Seminary,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
The  revision  has  been  competently  per- 
formed in  the  light  of  the  authentic  in- 
terpretation of  difficult  points,  special 
Roman  decrees,  and  the  new  literature 
in  book  and  periodical  form  published 
since  1918.  To  make  the  book  even 
more  useful  for  seminarians  and  the 
parish  clergy,  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  in- 
tended, Dr.  Lydon  has  employed  more 
illustrations  and  outlined  some  typical 
cases  decided  by  the  Rota,  "so  that  the 
theory  of  law  may  be  seen  in  its  prac- 
tical applications. ' '  Thus  the  Avork  has 
gained  in  interest  and  value,  and  the 
new  edition  can  be  recommended  even 
more  cordially  than  the  original  one. 
(Benziger  Brothers,  26-28  Park  Place, 
New  York  City). 
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The  astroiiomv  professor  had  shown  his 
fair  young  visitor  all  through  the  observa- 
tory and  explained  the  Avork  in  minute  detail. 

"I  can  understand  how  a  new  star  might 
be  discovered,"  she  remarked  sAveetly,  "but 
how  do  you  clever  people  ever  find  out  its 
name  ? ' ' 


Stanley  Baldwin,  former  prime  minister  of 
England,  in  an  address  on  the  classics  anl 
the  common  man  says:  "It  is  not  necessary 
that  one  should  understand  the  classics  in 
order  to  love  them,  else  who  is  there  who 
could  say  he  loves  a  woman?" 


' '  Anybody  hurt  in  the  wreck  ?  ' ' 
' '  One  gentleman,  I  believe. ' ' 
"Bones  broken?" 

"I  think  it  was  his  heart.     He   sat   down 
by  a  leaking  suitcase  and  shed  copious  tears. ' ' 


The  Madisonian  tells  a  story  of  tlie  Meth- 
odist Bishop  Chandler  riding  on  a  train  out 
West.  A  big  rough  fellow  came  in  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  Sizing  up  the  preacher,  he 
exclaimed :  ' '  Where  in  hell  have  I  seen  you 
before?"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Bishop. 
"What  part  of  hell  are  you  from?" 


The  Baltimore  Catholic  Review  tells  the 
following  anecdote  of  Archbishop  Curley's 
mother,  who  died  in  Golden  Island,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Shannon,  Ireland,  a  te^v 
weeks  ago,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  91: 

"One  day  she  w'as  talking  to  some  friends 
at  her  home,  while  the  Archbishop  was  pres- 
ent, telling  them  of  her  admiration  and  love 
for  the  great  tenor  [John  MeCormack],  and 
how  she  enjoyed  his  singing,  especially  some 
old  Irish  song.  Her  son  jokingly  eluded  her 
for  her  seeming  preference  for  John's  com- 
pany, when  she  turned  to  him  and  said :  '  Sure, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  Archbishops,  but  there 
is  only  one  John  McCormaek. '   ' ' 


The  late  Father  Seniple,  S.J.,  used  to  tell 
this  story  about  an  old  colored  servant  in 
Louisiana  and  his  Methodist  master: 

On  one  occasion  the  latter  said  to  his  col- 
ored servant : 

"Look  here,  Sam,  wliat  do  you  get  out  of 
your  church  service?  Your  priest  stands  up 
with  his  back  to  you,  talks  Latin,  and  mum- 
bles what  he  says.  Now,  in  my  church,  my 
minister  gets  up  and  he  faces  me  and  talks 
to  me,  man  to  man. ' ' 

"That's  just  it,"  answered  Sam.  "Your 
minister  talks  to  you,  to  a  man.  Now  my 
priest  talks  for  me  to  God,  and  God  under- 
stands Latin. ' ' 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 


We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
subscribers  to  the  new  postal  regula- 
tion which  obliges  us  to  pay  two  cents 
for  every  undelivered  copy  of  this 
paper    sent    through    the    mails. 

Upon  notification  of  the  postal  au- 
thorities that  a  subscriber  has  moved, 
refused,  or  not  claimed  the  paper  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  the  name  off 
the  mailing  list.  Please  help  us  to 
keep  our  mailing  list  in  order  and  save 
this  expense.  Notify  us,  if  possible, 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of 
any  change  in  your  address.  Your  co- 
operation in  this  matter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by 
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A  "conversion  scheme"  is  not  a  spiritual 
revival.  It  is  a  financial  operation  by  \vhi  li 
you  are  robbed  of  your  money  without  know- 
ing it. 


The  perfect  flower  of  optimism  is  to  re- 
joice in  the  fact  that  you  could  now  get  more 
for  a  dollar  if  you  had  one. 
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Archaeological  Forgeries 


Under  the  title,  Les  Fraudes  en 
ArchSologie  Prehistorique  (Paris:  Em- 
ile  Nourry)  A.  Vayson  de  Pradenne 
has  published  an  amusing  account  of 
the  chief  archaeological  frauds  perpe- 
trated during  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

First,  he  lays  down  the  five  types 
which  constitute  the  living  elements  of 
a  fraud :  the  forger,  the  principal  dupe, 
the  detector,  the  scientific  public,  the 
general  public.  Then  he  opens  with 
the  story  of  the  Iconolithes  of  Wtirz- 
burg  (1725-26).  In  that  Bavarian 
city,  in  1725,  there  lived  a  student  of 
medicine  named  Huber,  who  employed 
three  young  navvies  to  dig  for  fossils 
at  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  where 
several  presumably  had  been  found. 
There  were  brought  to  him  strange 
soft  stones,  on  which  in  high  relief 
appeared  the  forms  of  toads,  serpents, 
slugs,  fish,  butterflies,  and  astounding 
monsters ;  then,  a  little  later,  suns, 
moons,  stars,  and  wonderful  comets 
with  tails;  and,  lastly,  groups  of  He- 
brew characters  spelling  out  the  Tet- 
ragrammaton ;  and  lastly  Arabic.  With- 
out a  suspicion  of  fraud,  Huber  bought 
about  two  thousand  specimens,  invent- 
ing with  a  magniloquence  worthy  of 
his  collection  the  term  Iconolithes. 
These  he  proposed  to  discuss  in  a  thesis 
before  the  faculty  of  Wilrzburg  Uni- 
versity, and  no  amount  of  dissuasion 
could  stop  him,  not  even  w^hen  one  to 
whom  these  arcana  had  been  revealed, 
chiselled  a  chimera  and,  by  means  of 
an  urchin  suborned  for  the  purpose, 
induced  Huber  to  buy  it  like  the  rest. 
We  need  go  no  further  than  to  quote 
M.  de  Pradenne 's  explanation  of  these 
marvels : — 

"Les  formes  visibles  d'un  objet  in- 
attendu  offertes  aux  j'cux  d'une  feni- 
me  enceinte,  impriment  en  un  instant 


au  foetus  ....  les  formes  des  fleurs, 
des  fruits,  et  parfois  les  membres  et 
less  articulations  des  monstres  .... 
Pourquoi  n'admet-on  pas  une  analogic 
entre  le  sein  maternel  et  le  sein  de  la 
Terre  qui  est  la  Mere  commune  de 
tons." 

As  for  the  Hebrew  inscriptions,  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  Jewish  cem- 
etery near  by. 

Next  we  meet  an  old  friend,  "Flint 
Jack."  His  name  was  Edward  Simp- 
son, and  he  was  born  at  Sleights,  near 
Whitby,  England,  in  1815.  When  he 
grew  up  he  used  to  go  fossil-hunting 
with  a  local  doctor,  and  it  was  this 
which  led  to  his  subsequently  teaching 
himself  to  make  copies  of  ancient  flint 
instruments.  One  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  his  iniquity  was  observed  by  a 
Mr.  Tindall,  who,  having  bought  thirty- 
five  specimens,  put  some  of  them  into 
boiling  water  to  clean  them,  whereat 
they  fell  apart,  being  merel}'  chips 
glued  together  into  the  form  of  imple- 
ments. In  course  of  time  Flint  Jack 
became  a  very  skilful  forger,  but  took 
to  drink,  and  died  in  Bedford  Gaol. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  our  French 
author  quoting  Bret  Harte's  poem  on 
the  Calaveras  Skull :  nay,  one  wonders 
how  many  of  the  younger  generation 
have  ever  heard  of  Abner  Dean  of 
Angel 's,  or  where  the  old  red  sandstone 
took  him.  The  Calaveras  story  is  a 
classic  instance  of  the  type  of  simple 
fraud.  A  California  mine-owner  named 
Matteson  one  day  in  February,  1866, 
discovered  in  the  auriferous  gravel  at 
the  bottom  of  his  shaft  a  mass  encrust- 
ed with  gravel,  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  a  skull.  This  Avas  sub- 
mitted to  a  geologist,  who  pronounced 
it  to  belong  to  the  Tertiary  period ;  and 
at  once  the  discovery  was  blazoned 
abroad.     Onlv — it  turned  out  eventu- 
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ally  to  be  so  extraordinarily  like  the 
skulls  of  the  Indians  of  that  region  that 
there  could  be  little  doubt  about  it, 
even  if  one  of  Matteson's  neighbors  had 
not  confessed  to  inserting  it  in  the 
mine  during  the  dinner  hour. 

The  Moabite  Stone,  that  interesting 
stele  of  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  inscribed 
in  characters  almost  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  which  was  obtained  by  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau  in  1870,  led  to  a  series 
of  forgeries  which  are  remarkable  be- 
cause of  their  number  and  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  their  supposed  provenance.  In 
1871,  Clermont-Ganneau  (a  scholar 
well  known  throughout  the  world  of 
Semitic  archaeology)  received  news  of 
the  discovery  of  a  similar  stele  by  a 
man  named  Martin  Boulos,  a  Christian 
Arab,  who  sent  the  archaeologist  a  copy 
of  the  new  text.  This,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  a  medley  of  Phoenician,  Greek, 
and  cuneiform.  But  it  was  only  a 
hallon  d'essai,  for  in  1872  two  English- 
men, who  had  been  sent  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine,  reported  the  discov- 
ery of  pottery  objects  in  Moab,  which 
had  found  their  way  into  the  collection 
of  M.  Shapira,  of  Jerusalem.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery :  a  statuette  of  the  horned 
Aphrodite,  Biblical  Teraphim,  a  phoe- 
nix, a  Medianite  Priapus,  all  the  abom- 
inations of  Moab !  Some  were  even 
inscribed  with  Moabite  characters.  One 
of  them  actually  bore  the  name  Yah- 
weh;  and  this  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  fraud,  for  the  characters  scratch- 
ed on  them  were  made  with  the  same 
suspicious  illiteracy  and  malformation 
as  were  to  be  seen  in  the  native  copy 
of  the  text  of  the  Moabite  Stone  which 
had  been  submitted  to  Clermont-Gan- 
neau some  time  before,  and  he  was  not 
slow  to  point  this  out. 

How  anyone  could  be  taken  in  by 
these  ridiculous  figurines,  as  depicted 
in  M.  de  Pradenne's  book,  passes  com- 
prehension. And  yet  there  arose  a 
pother  of  thrusts  and  counter-thrusts, 
and,  as  the  author  says,  a  sort  of 
hatrachomyomachia,  in  the  scientific 
world,  which  was  followed  by  far  more 
serious  strife  when  great  names  in  the 


world  of  archseology  were  drawn  in. 
Kautzsch  and  Socin,  two  well-known 
professors,  naturalh^  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  Clermont-Ganneau  in 
considering  these  monstrosities  spu- 
rious. Then  came  the  inevitable  "ques- 
tion in  the  House ' ' — in  this  case  at  the 
discussion  of  the  budget  in  the  Prus- 
sian diet.  In  sooth,  twenty  thousand 
good  German  thalers  had  been  spent  on 
this  Moabite  rubbish,  constituting  a 
blot  on  German  scholarship.  Professor 
Theodor  Mommsen's  opinion  that  they 
were  forgeries  of  the  worst  kind  was 
couched  in  language  worthy  of  a  great 
man.  So  came  to  an  end  the  Moabit- 
ica;  but  tragedy  followed.  A  final 
forgery,  this  time  far  more  elaborate 
than  Moabite  potsherds,  M^as  offered 
for  sale  by  Shapira — no  less  than  the 
manuscript  of  a  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  very  ancient  date.  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  with  his  usual  acumen,  de- 
tected it,  the  text  having  been  written 
in  the  margins  of  old  synagogue  rolls. 
With  the  failure  of  this  imposition, 
Shapira  blew  his  brains  out. 


According  to  A.  Hoche,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Donat,  S.J.,  in  his  new 
book  Ueher  Psychoanalyse  unci  Indi- 
vidualpsychologie,  "the  Oedipus  com- 
plex sails  about  on  the  sea  of  letters 
like  the  Fl^dng  Dutchman;  everyone 
speaks  of  it,  some  believe  in  it,  but 
no  one  has  ever  seen  it."  A  reviewer 
of  Fr.  Donat 's  book  in  the  Month  (No. 
818),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  delectable  quotation,  rightly  says 
of  Freud 's  whole  theory :  "  It  may  be 
true  that  'the  concupiscence  of  the 
flesh'  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  many 
sins,  but  this  is  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  every  man  is  a  machine  with  an 
Oedipus  complex, ' '  and  adds :  "  It  may 
be  true  that  the  motive  power  for  the 
lives  of  some  men  is  their  passion  for 
power,  but  that  does  not  make  it  true 
to  say  that  the  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious acts  of  every  man  are  the  re- 
sults of  a  resolution  of  the  forces  pull- 
ing him,  willy  nilly,  to  and  from  that 
life's  goal  to  which  his  passion  for 
power  has  determined  him." 
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The  Mexican  "Revolution" 

By   the   Rev.    Charles   R.    Baschab,    Ph.D.,    Sausalito,    California 


The  quotation  marks  which  adorn  the 
word  "revolution"  in  the  title  have  a 
meaning.  We  are  accustomed  to  count 
about  a  score  of  revolutions  and  coun- 
ter-revolutions in  Mexico  since  Fran- 
cisco Madero,  in  1910,  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  revolt  against  the  government 
of  Porfirio  Diaz.  Not  so  the  partisans  of 
the  present  regime.  By  a  strange  play 
of  mental  acrobatics  they  succeed  in 
reducing  the  whole  long  series  of  revo- 
lutionary movements  to  one  unit  and 
call  it  ' '  the  revolution. ' '  One  gentle- 
man, a  former  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  even  went  so  far  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  present  govern- 
mental experiment  in  Mexico  that  he 
considered  all  the  revolutions  in  his 
country  since  the  uprising  of  Father 
Hidalgo,  in  1810,  simply  as  prepara- 
tory steps  for  the  great  and  glorious 
"Revolution"  which  broke  out  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  and  which  is  still  go- 
ing on  today. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  how  is  such  a 
thing  possible?  I  confess  I  have  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  give,  unless  the 
manifest  intense  fanaticism  of  some  of 
these  gentlemen  should  be  a  sufficient 
explanation.  According  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, there  has  been  only  one  real 
' '  Revolution, ' '  the  one  that  is  bringing 
success  in  our  own  generation,  because 
there  has  been  only  one  basis  and  one 
aim  underlying  and  inspiring  all  these 
armed  movements,  and  what  a  beauti- 
ful altruistic  basis,  what  a  grand  ideal- 
istic aim  it  is,  viz.,  the  economic,  ed- 
ucational and  social  uplift  of  the 
masses,  especially  of  the  Indians  who 
approximately  constitute  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  population.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  grand  century-old  Revolu- 
tion was  doomed  to  failure  because  of 
the  opposition  of  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy left  by  the  three  centuries  of  colo- 
nial maladministration  by  Spain  and 
even  more  so  because  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy was  aided  and  upheld  in  its 
wicked  counter-revolutions  by  the  sin- 
ister power  of  that  alien  religion,  the 


Church  of  Rome,  who  was  herself  the 
greatest  of  the  wicked  landholders. 
Only  now,  after  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  struggling,  with  the  power  of 
the  Church  on  the  wane  because  she 
has  lost  her  strangle-hold  upon  the 
masses,  has  it  been  possible  to  redeem 
the  poor  Mexican  people  from  the 
abysm  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  su- 
perstition in  which  they  were  sub- 
merged by  the  combined  influence  of 
the  Church  and  Spanish  misrule. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  presentation 
of  the  case  is  both  logically  and  histor- 
ically false  in  almost  every  detail,  but 
it  is  the  official  presentation  in  Mexico 
today,  and  no  other  presentation  is  tol- 
erable in  any  form  whatsoever.  Be- 
ing repeated  constantly  at  home  and 
abroad,  cleverly  utilizing  every  method 
of  modern  publicity,  the  force  of  this 
propaganda  is  making  itself  felt  and 
threatens  disaster  for  Mexico.  The  sad- 
dest effect  already  in  evidence  in  many 
ways  is  an  attitude  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  towards  the  Church,  who  has 
been  the  only  true  protector  and  friend 
the  poor  Indians  have  had  since  the 
time  of  the  conquest. 

Now  just  a  few  words  concerning  the 
facts  of  the  matter.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  uprising  of  poor  Fr.  Hidal- 
go, who,  himself  half  Indian,  was  a 
sincere  lover  of  his  race,  practically  all 
the  many  Mexican  revolutions  in  the 
19th  century  originated  from  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  the  leaders,  and  as 
far  as  any  ideas  entered  into  their 
plans,  they  were  the  ideas  of  the  con- 
temporary rationalistic  and  individual- 
istic school.  Hardl}"  a  vestige  of  altru- 
ism or  idealism.  The  revolution  of  1910 
was  no  exception.  It  was  purelj^  polit- 
ical in  nature  like  all  the  others.  Por- 
firio Diaz,  the  ' '  iron  man, ' '  was  getting 
old  and,  so  it  was  assumed,  also  weak. 
However,  he  was  not  too  weak  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Madero  sought 
and  found  refuge  in  Texas.  While 
there  in  exile,  he  prepared  and  issued 
his  political  creed,  and  as  a  political 
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device  to  catch  adherents,  he  put  in  his 
platform  the  famous  plank  of  agrarian 
relief  for  the  Indian  villages.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  the 
revolution  since  then  is  due  to  this 
promise.  It  inflamed  the  imagination 
of  the  Indians  everywhere. 

But  I  will  deal  with  the  agrarian 
problem  in  another  installment.  Here 
I  only  wish  to  say  that  the  altruism 
and  idealism  of  the  present  revolution, 
if  measured  not  b.y  the  professions,  but 
by  the  life  of  its  leaders,  are  not  more 
noticeable  than  they  were  in  former 
revolutions.  In  one  of  the  finest  res- 
idential districts  of  the  Capital  I  was 
shown  a  magnificent  mansion,  the  prop- 
erty of  Plutarco  Elias  Calles.  On  the 
way  to  Tlalpam  I  noticed  a  very  fine 
"quinta"  with  lovely  gardens  and 
ponds  for  week-end  excursions,  owned 
by  the  same  gentleman.  In  Cuernava- 
ca,  the  popular  summer  residence  of 
wealthy  Mexicans,  I  saw  the  summer 
home  of  the  same  gentleman,  the  most 
pretentious  modern  summer  home  in 
all  Mexico,  with  extensive  gardens,  in 
the  style  of  upstart  American  million- 
aires. Again,  on  the  way  to  Puebla, 
about  tAventy  miles  from  the  Capital, 
I  noticed  a  series  of  splendid  buildings, 
evidently  an  up-to-date  dairy  ranch, 
and  not  far  from  the  buildings  large 
herds  of  the  finest  thorough-bred  cat- 
tle. On  the  other  side  of  the  road  there 
were  large  areas  of  splendid  young  or- 
chards. I  have  not  seen  any  finer  in 
all  California.  Must  I  say  that  upon 
my  question  I  was  told  the  proprietor 
is  Plutarco  Elias  Calles?  I  could  add 
to  this  list,  but  I  think  this  is  sufficient. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that,  appearances  notwithstanding,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  is  recognized 
in  Mexico  today  by  both  friend  and 
foe  as  the  "Jefe  de  la  revolucion, " 
i.  e.,  chief  of  the  "Revolution."  Be- 
fore he  entered  politics  Calles  was  a 
poor  school  teacher  in  Sonora ! 


Hugo  litis,  in  his  Life  of  Mendel 
(translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul ; 
New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  Co.,  Inc.), 
definitively  puts  an  end  to  the  oft- 
repeated  argument  that  Abbot  Gregory 
Mendel  was  incited  to  his  own  exper- 
iments and  theory  by  Charles  Darwin. 
Admitting  that  the  monastery  of 
Briinn,  over  which  Mendel  presided, 
contained  volumes  of  Darwin's  re- 
search, annotated  by  Mendel  himself, 
the  author  writes:  "Although  Dar- 
win's publications  were  interesting 
and  stimulating  to  Mendel  from  the 
first,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  (though 
this  has  often  been  maintained)  that 
Mendel  was  incited  to  his  own  re- 
searches by  his  conviction  of  the  in- 
completeness of  Darwin's  theory.  In 
refu/tation  of  such  an  idea  it  is  enough 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Origin  of  Species  was  not 
published  until  1859,  when  Mendel  had 
already  been  engaged  on  his  experi- 
ments for  several  years."  It  was  per- 
haps unfortunate  that  Nageli's  influ- 
ence swerved  Mendel  from  fully  com- 
pleting his  work  on  the  common  garden 
pea  and  turned  his  interest  to  meteor- 
ological studies. 


Some  institutions  of  learning,  includ- 
ing Catholic  institutions,  are  remark- 
able for  scholarship  as  well  as  for 
architecture  and  perfection  of  equip- 
ment; some  for  scholarship  only,  and 
some,  unfortunately,  for  architecture 
and  equipment  only.  Nothing  pains 
the  layman  more  than  to  find  men  of 
less  than  mediocre  pedagogical  attain- 
ments and  lacking  in  a  love  for  study, 
teaching  the  young. 


The  United  States  has  issued  no  less 
than  eighteen  special  stamps  commem- 
orating historical  events  this  year. 


It  is  a  tragic  experience  for  an  able 
and  diligent  student  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  incompetent  teacher.  A 
teacher  whose  knowledge  and  ability 
he  is  unable  to  admire,  cannot  long 
command  his  respect.  This  is  one 
reason  why  none  but  competent  men 
should  be  called  to  teach.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  is  not  always  so, 
even  in  Catholic  institutions  of  ad- 
vanced learning. 
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The  Soviet  Attitude  Toward  Ethnological  Research 

By  the  Rev.  Albert  Muntsch,  S.J.,  School  of  Sociology,  St.  Louis  University 


The  opinion  no  doubt  prevails  in 
many  quarters  that  the  advent  of  the 
Soviet  regime  in  Russia  has  brought 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all  sections 
of  the  people,  and  developed  scientific 
research  in  new  and  unexpected  ways. 
This  is  apparently  a  fallacy,  as  is  well 
shown  by  an  interesting  article  in  An- 
fhropos  (XXVII,  (1932),  Heft  3,  4, 
pp. 501-23)  entitled  "Das  Schicksal  der 
Ethnologic  unter  dem  Soviet-Regime." 
It  is  by  Father  Koppers,  S.V.D.,  a  for- 
mer editor  of  Anthropos,  and  now, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Anthropos  In- 
stitutes lately  established  by  Father 
Wilhelm  Schmidt,  S.V.D.,  and  the  sev- 
en members  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Anthropos. 

From  April  5th  to  the  11th,  1929, 
there  took  place  a  Conference  of  the 
ethnologists  of  Leningrad  and  Moscow 
at  the  State  Academy  of  the  History 
of  Material  Culture  The  proceedings 
were  published  in  the  Russian  jour- 
nal Etnografia.  Father  Koppers  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  proceedings,  and 
adds  critical  comment  on  the  resolu- 
tions drafted  by  the  assembly. 

The  Russian  delegates,  taking  cog- 
nizance of  the  movement  now  in  full 
swing  in  ethnology  to  abandon  the  un- 
scientific evolutionary  views  that  ruled 
until  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
emphatically  ranged  themselves  with 
the  evolutionary  school.  They  mention 
Tylor  and  Morgan,  (two  of  the  main 
upholders  of  the  older  view),  as  their 
guides  in  future  research,  and  ruled  as 
follows : 

"The  Soviet  ethnographers  must 
proceed  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
classic  writers  on  Anthropology,  but 
they  must  not  take  over  their  methods 
slavishly.  They  must,  building  on  the 
doctrine  of  Marx  and  Engels,  develop 
their  own  system  while  making  use  of 
the  data  acquired  by  latest  research. ' ' 

Moreover,  Soviet  ethnography  can 
not  solve  its  peculiar  and  most  sig- 
nificant methodological  and  practical 
problems  without  linking  them  in  the 


closest  possible  way  with  the  outstand- 
ing tasks  of  the  Socialistic  upbuilding, 
and  the  general  modus  procedendi  of 
the  Soviet  government.  Soviet  ethnog- 
raphy cannot  be  fruitfully  developed 
if  it  turns  away  from  exact  scientific 
methodology ;  more  especially  the  meth- 
odology of  Materialism  and  Marxism. 
Hence,  the  weaving  of  the  system  of 
Marx  into  ethnographic  research  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  our  most  pressing 
duty  which  all  participants  should 
constantly  have  in  mind. 

These  resolutions  were  drafted  by 
the  Socialistic  Conference  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  earlier  rep- 
utable Russian  ethnologists  had  begun 
to  follow  the  principles  of  the  histor- 
ical school,  notably  Castren,  Radloff, 
and  Potanin. 

In  other  words,  the  laboriously  ac- 
quired methodology  which  is  now  find- 
ing wider  entrance  among  outstanding 
anthropologists  is  practically  ignored 
in  these  resolutions  passed  at  Lenin- 
grad. While  modern  anthropology  is 
turning  away  more  and  more  from  the 
arid,  speculative  schemes  of  the  early 
workers  in  the  field,  these  Russian  lead- 
ers are  deliberately  shutting  off  new 
and  inviting  tasks  of  fruitful  research 
in  order  to  remain  loyal  to  the  mater- 
ialistic system  of  Karl  Marx.  And 
this  they  do,  not  for  purely  scientific 
reasons,  or  because  they  recognize  in 
Marx  the  only  writer  who  has  effective- 
ly contributed  to  schemes  for  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  people,  but  out  of  a 
preconceived  notion  that  his  (Marx's) 
system  is  the  only  one  worth  following 
by  Russians. 

Proceedings  of  this  kind  cannot 
throw"  a  favorable  light  upon  the  vaunt- 
ed "freedom"  that  is  to  invigorate 
every  phase  of  Russian  life  and  activ- 
ity with  the  setting  up  of  the  Soviet 
republic. 


Canada  has  "little  red  school  houses 
on  wheels."  Why  not,  when  every- 
thing else  is  on  the  toboggan  ? — A.F.K. 
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A  New  English  Dictionary 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Heck,  Papal  College  Josephinum,  Worthlngton,  O. 


A  new  English  dictionary  of  pro- 
nounced importance  looms  large  on  the 
lexicographical  horizon.  It  is  The  Uni- 
versal Dictianary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, edited  (it  should  be  more  truly 
stated,  "authored")  by  Henry  Cecil 
Wyld,  a  British  etymologist,  phon- 
etician, and  lexicographer  of  marked 
distinction. 

It  is  not  presumptuous,  I  am  cer- 
tain, to  rank  Professor  Wyld  with  the 
world's  greatest  contemporary  scholars 
in  the  field  of  English  philological  re- 
search. Wyld  is  the  author  of  a  note- 
worthy series  of  studies,  in  general  use 
in  college  and  university  courses,  that 
deal  with  the  origin  and  development 
of  our  so-called  mother  tongue. 

The  Universal  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  is  a  sturdy  tome  of 
XX  pages  of  preface  and  introduction, 
plus  1431  three-column  pages  of  vocab- 
ulary. The  print  is  small,  but  clear. 
The  book  embraces,  according  to  one 
announcement,  nearly  200,000  words 
and  phrases.  If  this  statement  is  true, 
the  new  dictionary  would  not  be  much 
superior,  in  point  of  numerical  record- 
ing, to,  let  us  say,  the  Practical  Stand- 
ard, the  largest  abridgment  of  Funk 
and  Wagnalls's  Standard,  for  which  a 
claim  of  140,000  entries  is  made,  and 
Webster 's  Collegiate,  the  largest  of  the 
International  abridgments,  Avhich  offers 
a  vocabulary  of  106,000  entries.  Yet 
Wyld's  dictionary  is  stout  and  bulky; 
in  actual  fact  it  is  not  much  handier 
than  the  India-paper  International. 
How  then  account  for  its  relative  bulk  ? 
Wyld  says  in  his  preface  (p.  v)  :  "It 
was  to  be  distinctly  smaller  than  AVeb- 
ster,  but  considerably  larger  than  the 
Concise  Oxford.  From  the  latter  work, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  present  diction- 
ary should  be  distinguished,  not  so 
much  by  the  inclusion  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  words,  as  by  a  fuller  and  less 
condensed  mode  of  treatment.  More 
space  was  allowed  for  actual  defini- 
tions,   illustrative    examples,    etymolo- 


gies [italics,  the  writer's],  discussions 
of  changes  in  meaning,  and  so  on." 

Etymologies!  "There  is  one  depart- 
ment of  dictionary -making, "  says  a 
recent  review  (London  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  June  9,  1932),  "where 
Professor  Wyld  surpasses  all  his  prede- 
cessors, hardly  excluding  the  great 
Oxford  Dictionary  itself ;  and  that  is 
etymology.  This  distinctive  feature  at 
once  puts  it,  as  a  single  volume  dic- 
tionary, in  a  class  by  itself." 

Indeed,  the  etymologies  are  magnifi- 
cent. In  many  instances  fully  half  an 
article,  and  more,  comprises  the  ety- 
mology of  an  entr3^  Paging  at  random 
through  letter  B,  I  find  that  this  ob- 
tains, to  offer  but  a  few  illustrations, 
with  regard  to  the  words  BASKET, 
BE,  BEAM,  BEAST,  BEE,  BEGIN, 
BID,  etc.  The  etymological  wealth  en- 
joys increase  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
Wyld,  with  the  relentless  instinct  of 
the  indefatigable  comparative  philo- 
logian,  pursues  his  linguistic  quarry  to 
its  lair  in  a  hoary  Aryan  fastness  and 
"pastness." 

The  etymologies  are  further  aug- 
mented by  frequent  cross-references  to 
linguistic  cognates  and  affinities.  These 
cross-references  will  provide  the  ety- 
mological adventurer  with  an  intellect- 
ual diversion  in  constrast  with  which 
cross-word  puzzling  succumbs  refresh- 
ingly effete.  It  is  genuine  cross- word- 
ing, of  course,  minus  the  puzzling. 

There  is  an  additional  factor  that 
amplifies  AVyld's  etymologies.  If,  e.  g., 
one  refers  to  words  like  GARAGE, 
CHASSIS,  MASSAGE,  CHAUF- 
FEUR, CHAUSEE,  etc.,  even  in  so 
formidable  a  tome  as  Webster's  New 
International,  one  will  find  them  char- 
acterized as  loan-words,  that  is  to  say, 
as  bodily  borrowings,  in  this  instance, 
from  the  French.  The  etymologies  are 
not  given.  Wyld,  however,  is  not  so 
readily  satisfied.  He  hunts  down  each 
loan-word  to  its  ultimate  root,  or  at 
least  by  an  adequate  cross-reference 
harks  back  to  a  more  important  cog- 
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nate  where  the  ultimate  etymological 
ramifications  are  duly  associated.  This 
marks  a  new  departure  in  English  lex- 
icographj;-,  apart,  of  course,  from  strict- 
ly etyinological  dictionaries  like  Skeat's 
and  Weekley's,  and  establishes  the 
New  Universal  in  a  unique  position. 

Wyld,  of  course,  is  fully  aware  of 
all  this.  It  is  all,  in  fact,  a  substan- 
tiation of  his  claim.  I  may  quote  but 
briefly  from  his  fine  preface  (p.  v)  : 
"An  attempt  is  made  as  far  as  possible 
[even  when  a  word  is  a  loan  from  an- 
other language]  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  meaning  from  the  most  prim- 
itive starting-point  down  to  the  pres- 
ent-day usag'e  in  English." 

The  final  thought,  "present-day 
usage,"  supplies  the  transition  to  an- 
other consideration.  "The  main  aim 
of  the  book,"  says  the  compiler,  "is  to 
give,  in  dictionary  form,  a  picture  of 
English  usage  at  the  present  time,  both 
literary  and  colloquial."  Again,  "It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  dic- 
tionary is  primarily  designed  to  set 
forth  contemporary  usage,"  etc.  This 
intent  automatically  eliminates  from 
the  vocabulary  much  that  is  obsolete 
and  archaic;  this  exclusion  obviously 
leads  to  a  reduction  in  vocabulary  and 
probably  accounts,  in  part  at  least,  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  comparative- 
ly fewer  entries,  as  indicated  in  the 
foregoing. 

Wyld  has  a  keen  appreciation  for 
the  vitality,  one  may  venture  to  say 
the  concrete  vitalities,  of  a  language. 
As  an  expert  in  the  field  of  a  living 
language  he  recognizes  the  importance 
not  only  of  the  phenomena  of  death, 
but  also  the  significance  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  day-by-day  increment.  Hence, 
his  book  is  rich  in  those  manifestations 
that  an  English  scholar  has  somewhere 
termed  the  "latest  products  of  spon- 
taneity," i.  e.,  slang.  "The  Editor," 
says  Wyld  of  himself  (preface,  p.  v), 
"has  not  hesitated  to  include  words 
and  idioms  which  belong  to  current 
slang.  Such  words  must  be  regarded 
as  very  real  elements  of  colloquial 
speech." 

To  return  to  the  feature  of  Wyld's 
etymologies,  I  have  made  a  sufficient 


number  of  direct  comparisons  with  en- 
tries in  the  unabridged  edition  of 
Skeat  's  Etumological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  to  feel  warranted  in 
stating  that,  in  many  respects,  Wyld 
is  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than 
Skeat,  wherefore  it  may  be  confidently 
held,  I  think,  that  Wyld's  dictionary 
will  take  its  place  as  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  for  even  the  trained 
etymologist.  I  allude,  per  transennam, 
to  entries  like  ARENA,  ARGUE, 
ARDENT,  ASBESTOS,  CHRISM, 
CHORUS,  CHURN.  (Skeat  has  more 
of  the  historical  element ;  he  abounds 
in  historical  data,  source  references, 
etc.  Wyld  excludes  this  entirely;  his 
direct  object  is  plainly  scientific  phil- 
ology, as  this  is  demonstrated  in  the 
field  of  etymology.)  One  of  the  reas- 
ons therefor  is  plain  enough :  Wyld 
has  had  the  distinct  advantage  of  being 
in  a  position  to  comprise  the  very  latest 
results  of  philological  research.  More- 
over, Wyld  honestly  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  the  great  luminaries, 
his  distinguished  predecessors,  in  his 
very  own  sphere.  ' '  The  Editor 's  task, ' ' 
he  asserts  with  a  true  scholar's  candor 
(preface,  p.  vi),  "has  been  mainly  that 
of  collecting,  and  selecting  from,  the 
materials  supplied  b}'  such  masters  as 
Bradley,  Skeat,  Kluge,  Meyer-Luebke, 
Walcle,  Boisacq,  and  others,  and  pre- 
senting their  results  so  as  to  throw 
light  upon  particular  problems.  Here 
and  there  an  original  suggestion  has 
been  thrown  out." 

These  important  etymological  fea- 
tures constitute  Wyld's  most  recent 
work  as  a  veritable  comparative-phil- 
ological lexicon,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
English  linguistic  implications  are 
concerned. 

Many  of  us  have  been  accustomed,  I 
am  sure,  to  viewing  unabridged  dic- 
tionaries as  practical  encyclopedias. 
Indeed,  a  scholarly,  if  somewhat  ob- 
solescent work  of  its  kind.  Hunter's 
Dictionary,  is  more  generally  known  as 
the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary.  The 
New  Universal,  by  direct  disavowal, 
may  not  be  so  categorized.  Thus  does 
AVyld  give  evidence  of  his  linguistic 
cast    when   he   maintains,   "The   book 
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should  be  above  all  things  a  book  of 
words,  their  derivations  and  their 
meanings,  and  not  an  encyclopedia. 
We  deal  primarily  with  words  and 
their  uses,  and  not  with  things."  (Pref- 
ace, p.  V.) 

The  methodical  exclusions  I  have 
pointed  out,  despite  the  so-called  less 
condensed  mode  of  treatment  Wyld 
mentions,  must  make  for  a  maximum 
of  scientific  compression.  Perhaps  it 
may  even  be  said  that  in  certain  in- 
stances his  penchant  for  terseness  and 
succinctness  engenders  a  slight  lack, 
not  so  much  of  clarity,  as  rather  of 
completeness.  Often,  however,  in  this 
respect  personal  fastidiousness  may 
prove  the  determining  factor.  But  it 
must  be  emphatically  stated  that  there 
is  a  wholesome  absence  of  mere  padding 
and  expansion  in  the  New  Universal. 

Pronunciations  are  given,  as  we  have 
them  in  the  New  Standard  Dictionary, 
in  two  systems:  (1)  a  key  of  popular 
diacritical  notation  for  the  general 
reader;  (2)  a  scientific  system  of  pho- 
netic evaluation  for  the  advanced  stu- 
dent. The  first  is,  by  tests  that  I  have 
made,  reasonably  clear.  The  second 
will  somewhat  confuse  such  as  possess 
little  knowledge  of  phonetic  values. 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  established  on 
strictly  scientific  principles  that  are 
recognized  by  professional  phoneti- 
cians, and  further  insist  that  Wyld  is 
a  master  phonetician. 

The  inquirer  may  ask  fairly  enough, 
"What  is  the  attitude  of  the  New  U^ii- 
versal  toward  Catholic  concepts  and 
Catholic  entities?"  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discern — though  my  ex- 
amination in  this  respect  has  not  been 
particularly  thorough — AVyld's  atti- 
tude is  that  of  a  scholarly  objectivity. 
Religious  definitions  and  interpreta- 
tions are  not  given,  it  is  true,  with  the 
nicety  and  the  exhaustiveness  that 
satisfy  the  meticulous  theologian,  but 
such  completeness  is  hardly  to  be 
sought  in  a  non-theological  work. 

I  offer  a  few  illustrations  of  what  I 
deem  Wyld's  fair  and  respectful  at- 
titude. MASS,  EUCHARIST,  HOLY 
COMMUNION,    SACRAMENT,    etc.. 


when  used  in  the  specifically  Cath- 
olic sense,  are  capitalized.  SACRED 
HEART  is  a  separate  entry  with  an 
interesting  definition.  HOLY  FA- 
THER is  likewise  a  separate  entry. 
POPE,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  is  cap- 
italized. So  are  PAPACY  and  PA- 
PAL. The  -ISH  epithets,  like  PO- 
PISH, ROMISH,  ROMANISH,  are 
regularly  stigmatized  as  "deprecia- 
tory," "derogatory,"  "hostile,"  etc., 
though  this  is  hardly  more  than  may 
be  demanded  and  expected  in  this  day 
and  age.  I  must  leave  off  by  indicating 
that  Wvld's  interpretation  of  the  term 
CATHOLIC  (capitalized)  offers  an  in- 
teresting triple  distinction. 

As  for  the  reception  that  has  been 
accorded  this  new  lexicon,  I  may  say 
that  a  recent  advertisement  in  a  Lon- 
don journal  (it  is  to  be  taken  perhaps 
with  some  judicious  qualifications) 
proclaims:  "Published  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  selling  far  beyond  ex- 
pectation, the  Universal  Dictionary  is 
alreadj^  accepted  as  the  standard  mod- 
ern English  word-book." 

The  British  publisher  is  George 
Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London;  the 
American  agent,  E.  P.  Button  &  Co., 
New  York. 


In  many  instances  it  is  better  to 
hold  a  true  friend  than  to  win  an  ar- 
gument. 


A  current  novel  writer  suggests 
that  "married  men  ought  to  wear 
something  to  indicate  plainly  that  they 
are  married;"  which  moves  the  Hu- 
morist to  observe  :  ' '  They  generally 
do — the  suit  they  bought  the  year  be- 
fore last." 


Lord  Palmerston's  definition  of 
' '  dirt "  as  "  matter  in  the  wrong  place ' ' 
is  quoted  as  a  marvelous  modern  ac- 
complishment;  yet,  in  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  as  old  as  the  early  Scholastics,  and 
probably  much  older  even  than  Schol- 
asticism, for  we  have  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  coming  across  it  in  an  an- 
cient Greek  author  nearly  half  a 
century  ago. 
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The  Papal  Call  to  Reconstruct  Society 

By  Edward  A.  Koch,   Germantown,   III. 


The  increasing  seriousness  of  the 
economic  situation  is  happily  leading 
ever  greater  numbers  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  cause  thereof  and  the 
remedy.  This  trend  is  gratifying  and 
cause  for  hope,  while  dark  clouds  are 
looming  larger  on  the  horizon.  Real 
scholars  of  the  character  of  Father  A. 
M.  Weiss,  O.P.,  who  were  decidedly 
pessimistic  thirty  years  ago,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  endless  prospects  of  pros- 
perity— because  they  saw  that  the  foun- 
dations on  which  the  structure  rested 
were  false — would  doubtless  turn  more 
optimistic  in  view  of  the  change  of 
sentiment  in  large  circles  who  are  de- 
serting the  gods  of  yesterday  and  con- 
tritely and  sincerely  seeking  the  truth, 
in  view  of  greater  prospects  of  hav- 
ing their  own  proposals  carried  out. 
For  Catholic  scholars  of  to-day,  priv- 
ileged as  they  are  in  having  the  light 
of  truth  before  them,  there  arises  from 
this  change  a  great  opportunity  and  a 
grave  duty — to  assume  the  lead  of  these 
truth-seekers  and  guide  them  to  the  one 
and  only  true  goal.  Abundant  en- 
couragement and  incentive  thereto  is 
given  them  in  the  example  of  our  great 
leader.  Pope  Pius  XI,  and  excellent 
instruction  in  his  recent  encyclicals. 

This  opportunity  and  duty  to  lead 
lies  more  especially  in  the  field  of  re- 
constructing society.  Unfortunately, 
its  urgency  is  not  generally  realized. 
Other  matters,  such  as  the  more  im- 
mediate tasks  of  relieving  need,  pro- 
viding employment,  and  lightening  fi- 
nancial burdens,  are  considered  more 
urgent,  yes,  these  lesser  tasks  are  even, 
especially  when  joined  with  such  as 
concern  wage  scales  and  living  costs, 
mistaken  as  being  identical  with  that 
of  reconstructing  society.  The  more 
immediate  tasks  may  properly  merit 
first  consideration;  but,  as  in  all  mat- 
ters knowledge  of  the  ultimate  goal  is 
important  when  first  steps  are  under- 
taken, so  there  is  need  even  during  the 
period  of  lesser  reform  efforts  of  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  social 


reconstruction  and  of  conscious  efforts 
in  behalf  of  its  realization.  If  this  fact 
were  properly  appreciated,  if  it  were 
better  understood  what  is  meant  by  re- 
constructing society,  and  if,  prelimi- 
nary steps  were  undertaken  to  promote 
its  realization,  there  would  be  no  iden- 
tification of  the  several  tasks,  nor  a 
promotion  of  dubious  and  even  harm- 
ful measures. 

The  call  to  reconstruct  society  was 
sounded  by  a  group  of — largely  ig- 
nored— scholars  years  ago.  It  has  now 
gone  forth  in  unmistakable  terms  to  all 
the  world  in  the  encyclical  "  Qiiadra- 
gesimo  anno.''  The  chapter  of  the  en- 
cyclical dealing  therewith  recalls  the 
efforts  of  Leo  XIII,  "to  reconstruct 
and  perfect  the  social  order"  {'^ad  so- 

cialem  ordinem instaurandum 

atque  ....  pe^^ficiendum") .  To  ren- 
der these  previous  efforts  fruitful,  there 
is  stipulated — beside  a  "correction  of 
morals" — a  "reformatio  institutio- 
num."  The  English  version  renders 
this  phrase  by  ' '  the  reform  of  the  social 
order,"  thus  (by  using  largely  the 
same  term  for  "  socialem  ordinem  in- 
staurandum." and  "'reformatio  instifu- 
tionum")  rather  tautologically  stating 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  or- 
der is  to  be  effected  by  the  reform  of 
the  social  order.  The  more  literal  ver- 
sion, ' '  a  reform  of  institutions, ' '  would 
seem  preferable  for  clearness  sake. 

In  conjunction  with  the  stipulated 
"reform  of  institutions"  reference  is 
made  particularly  to  the  State  ("res- 
puNica")  and  to  "consociationes." 
The  reform,  chiefly,  of  these  institu- 
tions, the  respuhlica  and  the  consocia- 
tio7ies,  constitutes  the  task  of  recon- 
structing society;  but  the  reform  of 
each  of  these  is  to  be  in  opposite  Avays. 
The  State,  we  read,  is  principally  had 
in  mind  in  considering  this  reconstruc- 
tion— not  as  being  the  principal  factor 
in  effecting  the  reform,  but  as  being 
principally  in  need  of  reform.  The 
English  text  here  is  misleading  when 
it  saj^s  :  ' '  Not,  indeed,  that  all  salvation 
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is  to  be  hoped  from  its  [the  State's] 
intervention."  This  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that,  while  not  "all  salvation," 
nevertheless  much  of  the  task  of  re- 
form rests  with  the  State.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  passage  that  led  one  of  our 
"Catholic  sociologists"  to  proclaim 
that  the  State  is  to  establish  vocational 
groups !  In  the  original  the  passage 
reads:  "Non  quasi  ab  ejus  opera  uni- 
versa  solus  sit  exspectanda/'  which  the 
immediately  following  lines  should 
rather  have  us  take  as  a  rectifying 
"not  as  though."  Due  to  the  error  of 
Individualism,  we  then  read,  the  con- 
sociationes  are  "all  but  ruined,"  and 
the  State,  "having  lost  the  character  of 
a  social  regimen"  {" amissa  forma  regi- 
minis  socialis"),  is  burdened  with  the 
duties  previously  performed  by  the 
ruined  consociationes  and  contains 
within  itself  only  individuals — a  con- 
dition of  affairs  "not  without  great 
harm  to  the  State  itself  {''hand  parvo 
ipsius  reipuhlicae  detrimento"),  and 
with  even  greater  harm  to  the  general 
well-being. 

While  the  State,  in  consequence,  is 
to  be  reformed  chiefly  by  having  im- 
proper and  usurped  duties  withdrawn 
from  it,  the  reform  of  the  consociatio- 
nes consists  in  their  re-establishment 
and  promotion,  to  render  them  capable 
of  performing  such  duties.  The  word 
'^consociationes"  itself  harks  back  to 
Leo  XIII 's  encyclical  Rerum  novarum, 
where  there  is  extended  reference  to 
associations,  with  whose  activities  the 
State  may  not  unduly  interfere,  and 
which  are  called  private  associations 
because,  in  contrast  with  the  public- 
benefit  activity  of  the  State,  their  ben- 
efit "pertinet  ad  solos  consociatos." 
The  vindication  of  the  rights  of  such 
associations  in  the  former  encyclical 
underlies  the  reference  thereto  in  the 
latter,  wherein  the  extent  of  public 
well-being  is  even  made  dependent  on 
the  perfection  of  the  "hierarchical  or- 
der among  the  various  associations" 
{''quo  perfectius  hierarchicus  inter  di- 
ver sas  consociationes  ordo  vignierit"). 
But,  the  encyclical  argues,  order  con- 
sists in  oneness  resulting  from  an  apt 


coordination  of  many;  therefore,  true 
and  genuine  social  order  requires  that 
the  various  members  of  society  be 
united  in  a  oneness  by  some  firm  bond. 
Now,  we  have  the  force  of  such  a  bond 
("vis  conjungendi  adest"),  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  objects  to  be  produced 
or  services  to  be  rendered,  wherewith 
the  employers  and  employees  of  the 
same  "order"  are  jointly  engaged  ("m 
ipsis  bonis  prodtlcendis  aut  officiis 
praestandis,  in  quae  ejusdem  '  ordi- 
nis'  conductores  et  locatores  sociato 
studio  adlahorant"),  and,  on  the  other, 
in  the  common  w^elfare,  which  all  of  the 
"orders"  should  promote,  each  in  its 
own  way  {"in  bono  illo  communi,  in 
quod  omnes  simul  '  or  dines,'  pro  sua 
quisque  parte,  amice  conspirare  de- 
bent). 

The  character  and  constituency  of 
the  "orders"  here  mentioned — which, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  consociationes 
on  a  larger  scale — are  indicated  in  an- 
other passage  stating  that  one  belongs 
thereto,  not  according  to  which  party 
one  is  to  a  labor  contract,  namely, 
whether  hirer  or  hired  {"non  pro 
munere  quod  quis  in  mercatu  laboris 
liabeat"),  but  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  social  function  one  performs 
{"seel  pro  diversis  partibus  socialibus, 
quas  singidi  exerceant") .  The  object 
sought  to  be  achieved  here  is  that,  hav- 
ing overcome  the  prevailing  hostility 
between  opposing  "classes"  {" classi- 
um  oppositarum  disceptatione  super- 
ata") ,  harmonious  cooperation  of  "or- 
ders" be  brought  about  and  promoted 
{"  concors  ' ordinum'  conspiratio  ex- 
citetur  et  provehatur").  The  word 
"orders,"  which  is  quoted  even  in  the 
original  to  indicate  an  unusual  mean- 
ing, is  quite  well  rendered  in  the  Eng- 
lish text  as  "vocational  groups."  This 
term  corresponds  to  the  German  "Be- 
rufsstande, "  particularly  in  including 
the  concept  of  vocation.  It  seems  un- 
fortunate, therefore,  that  the  term  ' '  oc- 
cupational groups,"  excluding  this 
concept  and  denoting  lesser  divisions, 
is  being  substituted  therefor — a  prac- 
tice apparently  originating  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  N.  C.  W.  C.     In  the 
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re-establishment  of  vocational  groups, 
accompanied  by  the  establishment  of 
other  associations  for  mutual  aid  in 
various  spheres,  in  a  word,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  efficient  social,  as  dis- 
tinct from  political  institutions,  and 
the  performance  of  their  rightful 
duties  now  performed  by  the  State, 
and  in  restricting  the  activities  of 
political  institutions  to  their  proper 
sphere — therein  consists  the  stipulated 
''reformatio  institutionum,"  from 
which  other  improvements  will  natur- 
ally follow. 


Extravagance  at  Funerals 

To  the  Editor  :— 

Once  upon  a  time  Catholic  funerals 
were  pretty  much  all  alike :  a  black 
pall  over  the  coffin,  the  same  requiem 
Mass  for  rich  and  poor,  and  the  pre- 
scribed prayers,  with  or  without  a 
funeral  sermon.  To-day  it  is  not  a 
question  of  a  few  flowers  for  the  dead, 
but  rather  a  general  expense  for  cas- 
ket and  cortege  or  auto  conveyances. 
Formerly  the  average  coffin  cost  fifty 
or  in  some  instances  $100 ;  to-day  it 
runs  from  $250  to  $500  or  more.  I 
have  seen  one  at  $500,  and  a  bronze 
coffin   enclosed  in   a   steel   casket,   for 


' '  He  deserved  it, ' '  people  say.  May- 
be he  did.  Perhaps  he  deserved  a  sil- 
ver casket,  as  far  as  his  merits  as  a 
father  or  a  son  were  concerned.  But 
why  such  extravagance? 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where 
a  person  who  was  buried  with  much 
pomp  and  circumstance  left  even  a 
small  sum  for  the  local  church  or 
school,  or  for  the  Catholic  missions. 
The  show  at  funerals  bespeaks  pride 
and  vain-glory  on  the  part  of  the  liv- 
ing, and  is  of  no  benefit  whatever  to 
the  dead. 

It  looks  as  if  the  time  is  near  when 
such  foolish  extravagance  will  be  im- 
possible to  most  people,  and  "a  simple 
coffin  and  no  show"  will  be  the  rule 
by  dire  necessity.  S. 


National  Catholic  Federation  for  the 
Promotion  of  Better   Race   Relations 

The  Federated  Colored  Catholics  of 
the  United  States  in  their  eighth  an- 
nual convention  held  in  New  York 
City  early  in  September,  changed  the 
name  of  their  organization  to  National 
Catholic  Federation  for  the  Promotion 
of  Better  Race  Relations.  They  took 
this  step  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  sympathetic  whites 
in  their  activities.  The  Federation's 
programme  is  set  forth  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  "To  promote  relations  between 
the  races  based  on  Christian  principles, 
through  the  education  of  the  public  as 
to  situation,  needs,  and  progress  of  the 
Negro  group  in  America." 

The  Federation's  programme  differs 
from  that  of  other  interracial  organ- 
izations in  that  it  is  essentially  Cath- 
olic and  essentially  based  on  the  super- 
natural principles  and  virtues  incul- 
cated by  Jesus  Christ,  which  alone  can 
solve  the  so-called  race  question. 

This  programme  has  been  for  several 
years  ably  promoted  by  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Federation,  the  Chronicle, 
which  since  October  appears  under  the 
title  of  Interracial  Review  and  contin- 
ues to  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  AVm.  M. 
Markoe,  S.J.  This  monthly  review  is 
published  at  2721  Pine  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  ablj^  combats  the  wide- 
ly current  pagan  philosophy  of  race 
relations,  based  on  selfishness,  pride, 
and  falsehood,  which  says  that  the 
Negro,  in  his  relationship  to  whites,  in 
whatsoever  walk  of  life  or  at  whatso- 
ever point  of  contact,  is  essentially  in- 
ferior, essentially  unmoral,  by  nature 
a  servant,  biologically  a  threat,  fit  to 
be  exploited,  economicall}''  to  be  dis- 
criminated against.  We  cordially  rec- 
ommend the  Interracial  Review  and 
the  movement  of  which  it  is  the  official 
organ,  to  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  our  readers. 


You  can  make  something  of  people 
if  they  either  talk  or  listen.  But  when 
the.y  can  do  neither,  the  case  is  hope- 
less. 
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Some  of  the  Principal  Causes  of 
"Our  Deplorable  Leakage" 

To  the  Editor:— 

Very  timely,  indeed,  is  the  contri- 
bution to  the  October  issue  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  entitled,  "Tack- 
ling the  Subject  of  Our  Leakage,"  by 
Professor  Horace  A.  Frommelt,  a  fear- 
less layman.  It  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  Catholic  laymen  quite  frequently 
see  and  call  attention  to  abuses  which 
the  clergy,  though  vitally  concerned  in 
such  matters,  fail  to  observe,  and  per- 
haps even  try  to  cover  up. 

It  is  well  to  examine  some  of  the 
major  causes  of  our  Catholic  leakage, 
for  unless  the  proper  authorities  insist 
on  their  elimination,  the  mass  defec- 
tion cannot  be  stopped. 

One  of  these  causes  unquestionably  is 
the  evil  of  mixed  marriages.  True, 
certain  promises  must  be  signed  before 
a  dispensation,  either  mixtae  religionis 
or  disparitaiis  cultus,  is  granted,  but 
in  all  too  many  cases  these  promises 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  writ- 
ten upon.  Any  reason,  whether  true 
or  not,  seems  to  suffice.  We  have 
known  cases  in  which  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  parents  of  bride  and  groom 
and  their  wealth,  and,  consequently, 
the  fear  to  give  offense,  superseded  the 
law  of  the  Church.  Also  the  periculum 
contrahendi  coram  judice  civili  or  mi- 
nistro  haeretico  is  considered  a  good 
reason.  Threatening  to  leave  the 
Church,  mind  you — a  fine  disposition 
with  which  to  enter  upon  matrimony ! 

Another  serious  cause  of  leakage  is 
the  frequentation  of  public  schools  by 
Catholic  children,  and  that  frequently 
in  places  where  there  is  an  excellent 
system  of  Catholic  parochial  schools. 
The  other  day  we  happened  to  meet  a 
boy  whose  parents  we  joined  in  matri- 
mony a  number  of  years  ago.  Inquir- 
ing what  school  he  attended,  we  were 
astonished  to  hear  that  the  lad  is  a 
pupil  of  the  Protestant  University  of 
Dubuque.  He  said  he  ' '  preferred  that 
school  to  a  Catholic  college."  This  is 
only  one  case  of  too  many  to  enumer- 
ate. 


Some  time  ago  we  spoke  to  a  dioces- 
an superintendent  of  schools,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Third  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore  and  of  the  Code  of  Canon 
Law  were  ignored  by  so  many  parents, 
who  permit  their  children  to  attend  in- 
terdenominational schools,  both  ele- 
mentary and  high.  We  were  told  that 
these  provisions  could  not  be  enforced 
at  the  present  tim6 ;  that  priests  and 
Sisters  should  examine  their  conscience 
and  bring  their  schools  in  staff  and 
equipment  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
public  schools.  We  insisted  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Council  and  the  Code 
were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  being 
applied  wherever  possible ;  that  the 
Church  would  certainly  not  place  the 
heavy  burden  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining parochial  schools  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  faithful,  unless  there 
Avere  danger  of  indifferentism,  infec- 
tion and  apostasy  in  the  end,  and  that 
in  case  those  laws  are  no  longer  to  be 
enforced,  they  ought  to  be  repealed. 

It  is  queer  to  see  the  public  school 
system  upheld  by  a  Catholic  superin- 
tendent as  ideal,  when  honest  public 
school  authorities  have  time  and  again 
admitted  that,  in  a  good  many  respects, 
the  system  is  a  failure.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  soft-pedal  the  issue,  and  al- 
ways look  for  the  side  of  least  resist- 
ance, in  order  not  to  give  offense,  but 
that  will  not  stop  our  leakage.  The 
truth  should  be  told,  to  quote  Mr. 
Frommelt  again,  "let  the  blows  fall 
where  they  may." 

A  third  cause  of  leakage  is  the  de- 
plorable absence  of  what  we  call  in 
German  Haus-Seelsorge.  Every  pas- 
tor should  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
members  of  his  flock — not  only  with 
the  saints,  but  also  and  even  more  so 
with  the  sinners,  the  lukewarm  and  the 
negligent ;  and  also  with  the  ' '  goats, ' ' 
i.  e.,  the  fallen-away,  stray  sheep,  or 
whatever  you  may  be  pleased  to  call 
them.  Everywhere,  but  especially  in 
our  big  cities,  fallen-away  Catholics  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  block.  But 
it  appears  that  we  have  little,  if,  in- 
deed, any  time  for  this  sort  of  mission- 
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ary    work.     Christ    declared    on    more 
than  one  occasion  that  He  had  come 
to  save  the  lost  children  of  the  house 
of  Israel;  that  it  is  the  sick  who  are 
in  need  of  a  physician,  and  not  those 
who  are  well;  Christ,  who  went  after 
the  one  lost  sheep,   and  did  not  rest 
until   it  was   found   and   carried — not 
driven,  for  this  will  not  do  in  case  of 
human  sheep — back  to  the  fold.    Tf  we 
do  not  go  after  them,  they  surely  will 
not  run  after  us.    To  cater  to  the  prom- 
inent  and   the   rich,   and   neglect   the 
poor,  will  not  improve  a  bad  situation. 
We  have  experienced  many  a  time 
that    those    unfortunate    fallen-aways 
are  glad  to  have  the  priest  call  at  their 
homes,  give  them  a  kind  word,  do  them 
a  charitable  deed.     Let  us  argue  with 
them,  ohsecra  et  increpa  in  omni  pati- 
entia  et   doctrina,   to  speak  with  the 
great  Apostle,  and  then,  if  ever,  they 
will   be   ready   to   return    to   God,   to 
Christ,  and  to  Mother  Church.    At  any 
rate  the  pastor  will  then  have  done  his 
duty,    whether    he    succeeds    or    fails. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  sys- 
tematic Haus-Seelsorge  will  bear  fruit 
in  abundance,  and  eliminate  one  of  the 
worst   causes   of   apostasy   among   our 
Catholic  people.     And  unless  this   is 
done,    and    done    without    delay,    the 
Church    will    suffer    still    more    from 
wholesale  defection  than  she  has  in  the 
past. 
Dubuque,  la.  Augustine  Bomholt 

To  the  Editor:— 

The  Confiieor  contains  "Mea  culpa, 
mea  maxima  culpa,"  with  an  express- 
ion of  amendment.  Your  correspon- 
dent of  October  (page  232)  thinks  a 
further  discussion  of  the  leakage  prob- 
lem cannot  take  place  "without  an  in- 
jection of  fear  lest  the  laity  be  scandal- 
ized and  more  good  than  evil" — should 
likely  read :  more  evil  than  good — 
"result  from  the  discussion."  The 
thought  is  correct.  The  fear  is  useless. 
Let's  have  research  and  statistics. 

The  main  cause  of  leakage  formerly 
had  its  source  in  national  antipathies 
of  clergy  and  hierarchy.  The  French 
were  preponderant  until  shortly  after 


the  Civil  War.     Then  the  Irish  from 
coast  to  coast,  except  that  the  Spanish 
on  the   Pacific   coast   held   out  longer 
than  in  the   East   and   Middle  West. 
From  New   Orleans  to   Canada  along 
the  Mississippi,  missions  and  dioceses 
progressed  slowly.    But  those  were  the 
days   of   immigration   from   European 
countries,   principally  from  Germany, 
Austria,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine.  Immi- 
grants that  were  saved  to  the  Church 
were  saved  by  service  in  their  tongue. 
Then  came  the  struggle  for  our  paro- 
chial school  system.    Acrimonious  with 
much  injection  of  national  sympathy 
and  aspersion  of  un-American  mind  of 
antagonists     and     protestors     against 
blending    our    parochial    schools   with 
public  school  supervision,  it  alienated 
many    from    Church    discipline.     The 
Letter     "Testem     Bcnevolentiae"     of 
Leo  XIII,  of  which  there  was  never  a 
commentary  published  in  the  United 
States,  cleared  up  Americanism,   and 
the  curtain  dropped.    In  the  meanwhile 
mixed    marriages    increased    by    leaps 
and  bounds.     The  present-day  leakage 
has  its  main  source  in  neo-pagan  doc- 
trine   and    morality.     The    effects    of 
what  was  are  irremediable.     The  pres- 
ent time  finds  clergy  and  hierarchy  in- 
tent on  stemming  the  tide  with  all  the 
force  they  can  command.     Keep  what 
we    have;    gather    the    harvest;    learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past ;  profit  by 
the  encyclicals,  especially  those  on  ed- 
ucation and  marriage ;  inaugurate  uni- 
form action  and  co-operation  and  strict- 
ly adhere  to  the  canonical  laws,  is  now 
the  slogan.  "The  mind  of  the  Church" 
must  be  our  motto.     Our  "American 
Catholic  Press"  (F.  R.,  p.  230)  must 
have  editors  like  those  of  forty  years 
ago":  Pallens  and  Preuss's,  and  Mc- 
Masters.     That  will  promote  the  move. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Jos.  Selinger 


The  kissing  of  the  cross  on  the 
Pope's  slipper  as  a  mark  of  homage 
and  respect  for  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  is 
now  omitted.  The  Pope  extends  his 
hand  and  offers  his  ring  as  a  bishop 
does. 
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The  Foundress  of  Theosophy 

Lately,  in  connection  with  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  her  birth,  lauda- 
tory articles  about  Mme.  Blavatsky 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  public 
press;  the  "Theosophist  Bishop" 
Leadbeater  has  re-appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  Krishnamurti 's  movements 
are  still  considered  worth  reporting. 
In  the  Irish  quarterly  Studies,  Father 
Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  recalls  the 
judgment  delivered  by  the  Society  for 
Ps3^chical  Research  in  1884,  after  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  marvellous 
phenomena  alleged  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  India  and  elsewhere  by  Mme. 
Blavatsky,  that  ' '  she  achieved  a  title  to 
permanent  remembrance  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished,  ingenious,  and  in- 
teresting imposters  in  history."  And 
he  asks :  ' '  Has  the  character  of  the 
foundress  of  Theosophy,  and  in  par- 
ticular her  credit  as  an  honest  witness 
to  the  truth,  been  vindicated  since  her 
death  ? ' ' 

Fr.  Thurston's  critical  judgment  is 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  he  has  long 
been  a  specialist  in  this  particular  sub- 
ject. His  sober  conclusion  is  that  Mme. 
Blavatsky  was  untrustworthy  in  all 
her  statements  of  fact.  "Every  frag- 
ment of  new  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  past  forty  years 
goes  to  show  that  she  was  a  woman  who 
habitually  told  any  convenient  lie 
which  she  thought  at  the  moment  to  be 
safe  from  detection."  Her  Theosoph- 
ical  movement  was  nothing  but  a 
desperate  expedient  to  exploit  would- 
be  occultists  when  she  and  Olcott  were 
in  dire  financial  straits.  "To-morrow 
there  will  be  nothing  to  eat,  something 
quite  out-of-the-way  must  be  invent- 
ed," she  wrote  in  May,  1875,  and  the 
Theosophical  Society,  started  three 
months  later,  was  the  new  invention. 

At  first  the  Theosophists  made  pro- 
fession of  dealing  in  Egyptian  magic, 
and  it  was  only  three  years  later  that 
Mme.  Blavatsky  hit  upon  India  as 
likely  to  be  a  more  promising  soil  for 
her  mystical  world-religion.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  close  of  1878,  the  Society 
was     transferred     from     the     United 


States,  and,  after  a  temporary  sojourn 
of  three  years  in  Bombay,  in  1882 
found  a  final  home  at  Adyar,  near 
Madras.  ' '  At  what  precise  moment  the 
Mahatma  legend  was  hatched  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,"  but  what  is  certain  is 
that  "there  is  not  a  scrap  of  real  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  she  [Blavatsky] 
was  ever  in  Tibet  at  all,  or  that  any  of 
the  adventures  and  manifestations 
which  she  connected  with  Java,  Mex- 
ico, California,  Africa,  and  heaven 
knows  where,  had  any  other  existence 
than  in  her  dreams."  Again,  every 
bit  of  reliable  evidence  we  possess  goes 
to  show  that,  down  to  the  early  part 
of  1875,  she  was  simply  an  ordinary 
Spiritist,  professing  to  be  "controlled" 
by  a  certain  buccaneer  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. This  is  explicitly  asserted  both 
by  herself  and  by  Olcott.  In  letters 
still  extant  she  reiterates  in  every  mood 
and  tense  that  she  is  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  Spiritism.  Yet  nine  years  later, 
in  1884,  she  publicly  and  emphatically 
denied  that  she  had  ever  been  a  Spir- 
itist. This  was  the  woman  who  chose 
for  the  device  of  her  Theosophical  So- 
ciety the  motto :  ' '  There  is  no  religion 
higher  than  Truth." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Fr.  Thurs- 
ton, after  citing  this  and  similar  ex- 
amples of  the  most  bare-face  mendac- 
ity, considers  Mme.  Blavatsky 's  letters 
"one  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
in  literature  of  feminine  guile  seeking 
its  ends  under  the  cloak  of  an  artless 
candour,"  or  that  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  sums  up  her 
career  by  saying  that  she  was  "un- 
questionably a  charlatan,"  that  her 
"character  was  the  reverse  of  her  own 
teaching,"  and  that  she  was  "one  of 
the  most  unspiritual  of  women." 


It  is  a  shame  to  read  of  a  Catholic 
school  closing  for  lack  of  funds,  when 
so  much  money  is  still  being  spent  for 
luxuries. — A.F.K. 


Catholic  missionaries  are  still  going 
to  China  from  this  country.  That  is 
a  sure  sign  of  faith  in  the  United 
States.— A.F.K. 
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Notes  on  Secret  Societies 

"Can  You  Beat  It?"  is  the  title 
given  by  the  Kahlegram  to  an  item 
concerning  Dr.  P.  A.  Calahan,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  who  "holds  membership 
in  eighty-three  organizations,  and  is 
either  a  present  or  past  officer  in  the 
majority  of  them." 

"Forty-and-Eight"  is  the  name  of 
an  "honorary  fun  and  service  order" 
of  the  American  Legion,  which,  though 
not  itself  a  secret  society,  is  the  mother 
of  several  semi-secret  ones. 

The  National  Christian  Association 
of  Chicago  (850  W.  Madison  Str.)  val- 
iantly continues  its  fight  against  secret 
societies  of  every  character,  mainly 
through  its  monthly  magazine,  the 
Christian  Cynosure.  Among  recent 
book  and  pamphlet  publications  of  this 
Association  are  the  following :  Modern 
Secret  Societies,  by  Chas.  A.  Blan- 
chard;  Finney  on  Masonry,  by  Chas. 
G.  Finney;  The  Master's  Carpet,  by 
Edmond  Ronayne;  The  Menace  of 
Freemasonry  to  the  Christian  Faith, 
by  C.  P.  Hunt ;  Standard  Freemasonry 
Illustrated :  First  Three  Degrees  with 
Analysis  of  Each;  The  Open  Confes- 
sion, by  Dr.  James  M.  Gray ;  The  Chris- 
tian and  Secret  Societies,  by  Wendell 
P.  Loveless,  ex-chaplain  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge;  Secret  Societies  in  the  Light  of 
the  Bihle,  The  Boy  Scouts  and  Royal 
Ambassadors,  An  Unspeakable  Evil. 
and  The  Murder  Play,  all  by  Wm. 
Leon  Brown. 

Portions  of  Mr.  Brown's  pamphlet 
on  TJie  Boy  Scouts  and  Royal  Ambas- 
sadors are  reprinted  in  the  Christian 
Cynosure  for  September  and  October. 
In  describing  it,  the  editor  says,  (p. 
69)  :  "We  have  called  attention  on 
these  pages  to  the  danger  inherent  in 
an  organization  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts. 
We  have  never  called  them  a  lodge  or 
a  secret  society,  and  there  are  many 
good  features  in  the  organization.  But 
the  comparison  which  Mr.  Brown 
makes,  reveals  an  inherent  similarity 
between  the  group  and  the  teachings 


of  most  secret  lodges.  Most  revealing, 
too,  is  the  comparison  made  between 
Masonry  and  the  Royal  Ambassadors, 
another  boys'  society  which  on  its  very 
surface  proclaims  itself  a  juvenile 
lodge."  Mr.  Brown,  after  showing  up 
a  number  of  similarities  between  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Order  of  Royal 
Ambassadors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Freemasonry  on  the  other,  expresses 
the  apparently  well-grounded  suspi- 
cion that  these  juvenile  societies  were 
designed  as  stepping-stones  into  lodges, 
and  sees  "the  hidden  hand  of  Mason- 
ry" in  both  of  them. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  in 
October,  1931,  began  a  six -months' 
"drive"  for  new  members,  with  the 
goal  set  at  250,000.  It  netted  59,000 
instead  of  250,000,  and  therefore  was 
a  failure,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  a  new  drive  was  immediately  be- 
gun, and  again  huge  prizes  are  offered 
to  presidents,  secretaries,  and  members 
gaming  the  most  additions.  The  Chris- 
tian Cynosure,  in  commenting  on  these 
and  similar  efforts  of  secret  societies 
to  keep  up  their  membership  in  these 
hard  times,  when  so  many  older  mem- 
bers are  dropping  out,  asks  the  perti- 
nent question:  "AVho  is  paying  for  all 
this?" 


The  tragedy  in  Mexico  imposes  a 
serious  duty  on  Catholic  institutions 
of  learning  in  our  country,  namely,  to 
provide  Mexican  Catholic  youth  with 
the  opportunities  of  which  the  perse- 
cution has  deprived  them  at  home. 
Are  Mexican  students  being  welcomed 
here  as  they  should  be?  Or  do  some 
Catholic  institutions  fear  that  Mexican 
Catholic  enrollment  would  prejudice 
their  popularity  with  the  American 
element,   Catholic  and  non-Catholic? 

Motion  picture  advertisements  tell 
us  that  they  will  make  us  gasp,  and 
set  our  pulses  pounding,  and  that 
shivers  of  excitement  will  run  over  us, 
and  after  all,  if  we  accept  the  invita- 
tion, nine  out  of  ten,  it's  just  dirt; 
the  same  old  dirt;  and  that's  all. — 
The  Casket. 
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The  Horrors  of  War 

Under  the  title,  The  Horror  of  It 
(Brewer,  Warren  &  Putnam)  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Barber  has  prepared  a 
counterpart  to  the  widely  quoted  Ger- 
man volume,  Krieg  dem  Kriege!  It 
contains  a  few  of  the  same  pictures, 
reproduces  the  same  incredible  horrors, 
and  is  directed  to  the  same  end,  name- 
ly, to  inspire  a  horror  for  war  by  giv- 
ing the  facts  about  the  way  it  is  con- 
ducted. There  are  introductions  by 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  with  accom- 
panying poems  and  paragraphs  from 
war  literature  and  some  very  effective 
captions. 

Reviewing  this  book  in  Unity,  Dr. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  says :  "  It  is  less 
complete  and  much  less  shocking  than 
the  German  publication,  perhaps  be- 
cause Mr.  Barber  felt  that  the  Amer- 
ican public,  so  much  farther  removed 
from  the  late  war  than  the  German 
public,  could  not  stand  the  full  dose 
of  gruesome  agony;  but  it  is  bad 
enough,  and  we  can  imagine  that  many 
a  reader  will  lay  it  down  with  a  curd- 
ling of  the  blood  and  sudden  nausea 
of  the  stomach  before  he  gets  through. ' ' 

Dr.  Holmes  expresses  the  wish  that 
every  last  militarist  of  the  present 
generation  should  be  forced  to  study 
every  one  of  these  gruesome  pictures 
until  he  faints  from  sheer  disgust  and 
loathing ;  but  he  admits  that  even  if 
this  could  be  done,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  would  prevent  future  wars, 
because  ''the  generation  that  fights  the 
'next  war'  is  always  the  generation 
which  has  never  witnessed  the  exper- 
ience of  arms  for  itself." 

It  is  questionable  also  whether  any- 
thing good  and  lasting  can  be  accom- 
plished by  an  appeal  to  the  motive  of 
fear.  What  Barber's  and  similar  books 
attempt  to  do,  is  to  frighten  the  people 
so  terribly  that  they  will  revolt  from 
war  as  from  a  dreadful  pestilence.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  man  that  he 
refuses  to  be  afraid,  and  if  he  thinks 
a  thing  good,  or  justifiable,  or  un- 
avoidable, he  will  grit  his  teeth  and  see 
it  through.    To  prevent  war  effectively, 


there  must  be  a  pacifist  advance  along 
the  whole  front,  based  upon  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  justice  and  char- 
ity as  inculcated  by  the  Church  of 
Christ. 


Catholic  Literature  Wanted 

To  the  Editor  :— 

It  is  incredible  how  little  the  ed- 
ucated classes  of  India  know  about  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  very  obvious 
way  is  to  supply  Catholic  literature. 
With  due  authorization.  Father  Paul 
Dent,  S.J.,  in  1931  began  a  systematic 
work  of  re-mailing  Catholic  literature 
to  the  leaders  of  India  and  to  impor- 
tant libraries  and  colleges.  Results 
have  been  most  gratifying. 

This  plan  aims  primarily  at  giving 
information.  As  a  rule  Hindus  are 
most  considerate  and  pleased  to  read  all 
that  we  send  them.  Thus  our  purpose 
of  imparting  information  is  quite  eas- 
ily secured. 

We  cannot  do  anything  near  what 
we  wish  to  do,  or  what  should  be  done, 
because  we  get  too  few  pieces  of  Cath- 
olic literature  of  the  kind  that  is  need- 
ed. The  work  requires  above  all  a 
greater  number  of  copies  of  such  in- 
tellectual periodicals  as  yours,  the 
Month,  Studies,  the  Dublin  Review, 
America,  Thought,  and  the  Common- 
iveal. 

I  trust  that  some  of  your  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  send  us  their  copy  of 
your  magazine  after  they  have  read  it, 
and  offer  us  subscriptions  for  the  ad- 
dresses we  shall  be  happy  to  send 
them ;  and  send  us  copies  and  subscrip- 
tions to  other  magazines  as  well.  We 
shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  help  that 
can  be  given,  for  we  get  far  too  little 
at  ijresent  for  this  most  worthy  work. 
Michael  D.  Lyons,  S.J. 
St.  Mary's  College 
Kurseong,  D.  H.  Ry.,  India. 


According  to  a  St.  Louis  paper,  some 
brewers  in  the  Middle  AVest  are  already 
"aging"  beer  in  the  expectation  that 
it  may  be  legally  sold  within  two 
years. 
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Spain  in  Georgia 

Outside  the  pages  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Monitor  Professor  Herbert  E. 
Bolton's  book,  Spain's  Title  to  Georgia 
(University  of  California  Press),  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves 
from  the  Catholic  press.  Yet  it  cor- 
rects many  errors  found  in  our  school 
text-books  of  U.  S.  history.  It  is  a 
documented  account  of  the  defense  of 
the  borderland,  where  the  last  of  the 
English  colonies  ousted  from  their 
holdings  the  settlers  and  missionaries 
of  Spain,  just  as  its  fellows  farther 
north  ousted  from  power  the  Catholics 
of  Maryland. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  coast 
of  Georgia  was  dotted  with  Spanish 
missions,  where  scores  of  devoted 
priests  lived  among  the  Indians  and 
taught  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Small  soldier  garrisons  protected  the 
missionaries  from  their  unruly  neo- 
phytes and  guarded  the  country 
against  the  intrusion  of  unwelcome 
European  neighbors.  Westward  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  a  line  of  missions 
stretched  along  the  southern  border, 
all  the  way  from  Cumberland  Island 
to  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Apalachicola 
River,  and  thence  onward  to  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

The  Georgia  missions  were  not  only 
signs  of  Spain's  desire  to  spread  the 
faith,  but  likewdse  evidences  of  her 
title  to  the  vast  area  included  in  our 
"Old  Southeast"  a  title  based  on  the 
discoveries  and  explorations  of  Colum- 
bus, Ponce  de  Leon,  Vasquez,  Narvaez, 
De  Soto,  De  Valasco,  etc.  This  title 
was  contested  by  Ribaut  and  Drake 
(1562  and  1573)  and  by  other  French 
and  English  freebooters,  who  periodic- 
ally came  up  out  of  the  Caribbean, 
traded  Avith  the  natives,  and  raided  the 
Spanish  settlements  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  After  the  founding  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1670,  the  English  colon- 
ists steadily  encroached  on  the  Spanish 
settlements,  while  in  the  back  country 
the  Carolina  traders  challenged  Spain's 
hold  on  the  Apalachicola  Confederacy. 

The  advantage  was,  of  course,  with 
the    more    aggressive    and   resourceful 


contestants.  Step  by  step  the  Spanish 
frontier  receded.  In  1680  Santa  Elena 
was  yielded  after  a  century's  actual 
occupation  of  the  Georgia  coast,  and 
soon  afterwards  Spain  withdrew  to 
Santa  Catalina,  then  to  St.  Mary's, 
and,  finally,  to  St.  John's,  Florida.  In- 
cident to  the  struggle,  the  Carolinians 
rudely  laid  waste  thirteen  missions  in 
the  Tallahassee  district,  which  had 
been  continuously  occupied  by  Spain 
for  seventy  years.  The  coming  of 
Oglethorpe's  Georgia  colony  (1733) 
led  to  more  strife,  diplomatic  agree- 
ment, which  the  frontiersmen  flouted, 
and  the  final  loss  to  Spain,  after  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  of  all  her  lands 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Dr.  Bolton  tells  this  gripping  story 
in  all  its  details  on  111  pages  of  his 
book  and  then,  in  100  pages,  gives  the 
original  text  with  a  translation  (the 
first  ever  printed)  of  Antonio  de  Ar- 
redondo's  convincing  historical  proof 
of  Spain's  claim  to  the  laud  between 
Florida  and  Carolina. 


Between  1900  and  1926,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  publicly  supported  schools 
in  the  United  States  increased  59  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  teachers,  90 
per  cent.  But  the  expenditures  for 
salaries  increased  700  per  cent,  costs 
of  buildings  and  equipment,  1,050  per 
cent,  and  expenses  for  other  educa- 
tional purposes,  1,130  per  cent.  On 
these  figures,  taken  from  America,  the 
Omsdia  True  Voice  (Vol.  XXXI,  No. 
39)  comments  as  follows:  "Expendi- 
tures for  education  in  our  Catholic 
schools  do  not  approximate  this  tre- 
mendous increase.  But  the  cost  of  ed- 
ucation even  in  Catholic  schools  has 
mounted  during  the  same  period  to  an 
extent  that  gives  grave  concern  to  those 
who  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
financing  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Various  propo^sals  are  made  to  solve 
the  problem  of  providing  funds.  It 
is  indeed  a  serious  problem  and  one 
that  cannot  be  shirked  much  longer 
if  our  schools  are  to  endure." 
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"Auxilium  Latinum'' 

The  Auxilium  Lafinum,  Periodicum 
singulis  mensidus  Latine  editiim,  by 
the  Simplified.  Press,  Box  54,  P.  0. 
Station  S,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  its  Octo- 
ber issue  prints  the  first  installment  of 
a  Latin  version  of  The  Ride  of  Paul 
Revere  by  Fr.  Gilbert  F.  Esser,  C.PP. 
S.,  another  of  chapter  IX  of  Ruskin's 
Kiug  of  the  Golden  River,  and  of  chap- 
ter I  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Sire  de  Mal- 
etroit's  Door,  both  by  that  master  of 
modern  Latinity,  Arcadius  Avellanus, 
former  editor  of  the  Praeco  Latinus. 

Also  other  choice  morsels,  including 
the  following  joke  with  accompanying 
cartoon,  ' '  Titurius  Terribilis ' ' : 

"Eheu!    Eheu!    Eheu!" 

"Cur  lacrimas,  Tituri?" 

"Illam  virgam  saccharo  conditam 
emere  volo,  sed  in  ullis  numeris  non 
sum ! ' ' 

The  big  candy-stick  the  boy  is  crying 
for  is — a  striped  barber's  pole! 

The  Auxilium  Latinum  has  just  en- 
tered upon  its  fourth  year,  is  edited 
by  Dr.  Albert  E.  Warsley,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  other  schol- 
ars, among  whom  we  are  pleased  to 
notice  two  Catholic  priests,  Gilbert  F. 
Esser,  C.PP.S.,  and  Fr.  Theodore 
Laboure,  O.M.I.,  lately  elected  superior 
general  of  his  Order  in  Rome.  It  is 
a  small  but  extremely  variegated 
monthly  which  at  the  low  subscrip- 
tion price  of  75  cts.  (bundle  rates  to 
schools)  wall  surely  help  to  awaken  in- 
terest among  American  students  in  the 
noble  tongue  of  Cicero  and  Caesar. 


The  Battle  Against  God 

Commenting  on  the  utterances  of 
such  wiseacres  as  Brisbane,  Mencken, 
Lewis,  etc.,  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  world  and  the  way  to  improve 
it,  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Southern  Messenger,  prints  some  wise 
and  timely  reflections  which  deserve 
the  widest  possible  circulation. 

"The  impression  still  persists  in  too 
many  minds,"  says  the  San  Antonio 
paper  (Vol.  XLI,  No.  35),  "that  some 
fine  morning  Prosperity  will  burst  up- 
on us  once  more,  like  the  sun  from  be- 


hind a  cloud.  Actually,  if  the  lessons 
of  the  past  have  any  meaning,  we  are 
probably  entering  upon  an  era  that 
will  change  the  face  of  Western  civil- 
ization in  such  way  as  to  make  its  pres- 
ent likeness  unrecognizable  in  the 
course  of  another  decade.  The  gener- 
ation now  relinquishing  control  of  af- 
fairs is  still  passively  Christian ;  that 
which  is  coming  on  to  the  scene  is  out- 
and-out  agnostic,  if  not  atheistic.  The 
battle  against  God  has  only  begun,  and 
the  depression  in  which  we  are  flound- 
ering is  thus  far  only  the  result  of  neg- 
ative thinking.  If  with  only  a  con- 
ventional faith  in  God  we  have  already 
fallen  so  deep,  how  are  we  to  appraise 
the  future,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
built  on  the  present?  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  Catholics  and  all  oth- 
er serious-minded  Christians  needed  to 
forge  more  securely  the  bonds  which 
unite  their  souls  to  Christ — the  world's 
only  hope — that  time  has  arrived." 


Notes  and  Gleanings 


We  are  preparing  to  bill  all  our 
subscribers.  Will  you  not  please  help 
us  save  postage  by  sending  in  your 
renewal  if  your  subscription  is  past 
due?  Think  of  the  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars saved  if  we  would  not  be  obliged 
to  send  out  bills.  Look  at  your  label 
and  note  how  much  you  ow^e,  and  then 
send  us  your  check  or  a  money  order 
for  the  amount  due. 


In  the  Record  of  the  Western  Cath- 
olic Union,  one  of  the  leading  Catholic 
fraternal  societies  of  the  Middle  West, 
with  headquarters  at  Quincy,  111.,  Mr. 
F.  Wm.  Heckenkamp,  supreme  pres- 
ident of  that  organization,  says  that  in 
connection  with  the  recent  convention 
of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  several  meetings  of 
the  Catholic  delegates  in  attendance 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  organization  of  modern  Catholic 
fraternal  insurance  societies  with  a 
view  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
hierarchy,  clergy,  and  Catholic  laity 
of    the    U.    S.    the    present    favorable 
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standing"  of  these  fraternals,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  more  widely  known 
and  properly  supported  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Cath- 
olic cause.  Another  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  Chicago  in  December.  Seven 
societies  have  already  agreed  to  enter 
the  organization,  which  in  course  of 
time,  it  is  hoped,  will  embrace  all  sol- 
vent and  up-to-date  Catholic  frater- 
nals and  help  them  to  obtain  that  posi- 
tion and  patronage  which  they  deserve. 
We  betray  no  secret  if  we  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  Western  Catholic 
Union  is  one  of  the  most  solidly  es- 
tablished and  most  modern  of  these 
fraternals,  and  that  the  success  of  the 
movement  for  making  our  Catholic 
fraternals  safe  and  sound,  in  which, 
as  our  older  readers  may  remember, 
the  F.  R.  has  taken  an  active  part,  is 
largely  owing  to  the  indefatigable  ef- 
forts of  President  Heekenkamp  him- 
self, who  has  always  been  a  courageous 
and  able  leader  in  this  field. 


On  page  230  of  our  last  issue,  Fr. 
T.  H.,  S.J.,  was  made  to  say,  by  an 
error  of  the  types,  that  John  McMul- 
len,  later  bishop  of  Davenport,  direct- 
ed a  choir  in  Milwaukee  fifty  years 
ago.  At  the  celebration  in  question 
Prof.  John  Singenberger  directed  the 
choir,  and  Bishop  McMullen  preached 
the  sermon. 


The  Katholische  Kirchenzeitunrj  of 
Salzburg,  Austria  (Vol.  72,  No.  36) 
prints  an  article  on  Limpias,  the  Span- 
ish town  that  became  famous  thirteen 
years  ago  on  account  of  the  phenomena 
observed,  or  believed  to  have  been  ob- 
served, by  a  number  of  persons,  in- 
cluding some  priests  and  a  Cuban 
bishop,  in  the  corpus  of  a  crucifix 
hanging  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  local 
parish  church.  The  Avriter,  Fr.  Paul 
Reinelt,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
alleged  phenomena,  as  described  at  the 
time  in  the  F.  R.,  and  then  says  that 
after  a  iew  years  the  pilgrimages  to 
Limpias,  and  with  them  the  alleged 
phenomena,  ceased,  and  no  more  cures 
were  reported.  It  seems  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical   commission    appointed    by 


the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  investigate 
the  matter  never  found  it  worth  while 
even  to  make  a  report.  The  book  writ- 
ten by  the  Capuchin  Father  Thomas 
Echevarrias  (Los  Prodigios  de  Lim- 
pias, Madrid,  1919)  was  not  reprinted 
and  is  no  longer  circulated.  The  out- 
come of  the  development  of  this  sen- 
sational case  shows  how  necessary  it 
is  to  distinguish  clearly  between  sub- 
jective faith  and  objective  facts. 


Speaking  of  the  failure  of  so-called 
mass  charity  in  the  present  crisis. 
Father  P.  C.  Gannon  writes  in  the 
Omaha  True  Voice  (Vol.  XXXI,  No. 
40)  :  "In  the  past  we  have  been  mis- 
led into  thinking  that  philanthropj^ 
and  charity  were  synonymous.  Com- 
munity agencies — which  were  purely 
philanthropic  in  character — were  look- 
ed upon  as  adequate  means  for  an  ex- 
pression of  Catholic  charity.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this 
view  when  these  great  agencies  con- 
tinue to  function  and  pay  salaries 
without  having  more  than  a  pittance 
left  to  give  in  relief  of  the  poor.  AVe 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  National 
Catholic  Charities  have  seen  the  mis- 
take of  highly  mechanized  organiza- 
tions in  this  crisis.  AVhat  we  need  is 
real  charity,  and  the  closer  this  is  kept 
to  parish  and  neighborhood  societies, 
the  better.  Mass  charity,  like  mass 
production,  has  proved  a  failure  in  the 
time  of  real  test  and  trial.  Real  char- 
ity grows  as  the  need  for  it  becomes 
more  pressing. ' ' 


Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks  upon  his  return  to 
England  from  a  long  tour  in  America, 
had  some  pertinent  things  to  say  in  the 
Observer  about  present  conditions  in 
this  country.  In  Chicago  he  asked 
what  made  life  bearable  in  that  dread- 
ful city,  and  was  told:  "Sex  for  the 
young,  money  for  the  old."  His  in- 
quiries elicited  the  further  informa- 
tion that  the  four  least  depressed  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  are:  (1)  Candy;  (2)  cos- 
metics; (3)  sex  literature  and  the  al- 
lied industrv  of  the  movies;  (4)  drugs. 
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In  this  sad  litany  the  London  Catholic 
Times  (No.  3386)  found  some  justifi- 
cation for  the  description  of  America 
as  "the  nation  without  a  soul."  For 
all  of  the  enumerated,  it  says,  "are 
things  that  bring  but  transient  pleas- 
ure to  the  flesh;  the  search  for  hap- 
piness along  these  lines  is  a  search  that 
leaves  the  soul  completely  out  of  the 
count.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising 
that  the  fifth  least  depressed  industry 
in  this  land  of  materialism  run  riot, 
should  be  that  of  the  undertaker." 


The  KatholiscJie  Kirchenzeitung  of 
Salzburg,  in  its  edition  of  Aug.'  25, 
prints  an  article  by  Dr.  Oscar  Bauhof- 
er,  of  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  in 
which  that  eminent  philosopher,  author 
of  Das  Metareligidse  (Leipsic,  1930) 
and  several  other  works  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  tells  briefly  how 
he  found  his  way  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  seeking  a  philosophical 
basis  for  religion  he  found  no  satis- 
factory one  until  he  studied  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Scholastics,  and  especially 
those  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Inci- 
dentally Dr.  Bauhofer  remarks  that  in 
his  opinion  the  decline  of  "Liberalism" 
among  modern  Protestant  theologians 
and  their  return  to  the  theology  of 
the  Reformers  is  not  likely  to  bring 
many  of  them  back  to  the  Mother 
Church.  He  expects  more  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  growing  study  of  Chris- 
tian sociology,  which  has  no  solid  basis 
except  in  Catholic  philosophy. 


Apropos  of  the  news  item  that  the 
first  edition  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Hoover's  translation  of  De  Re  Metal- 
lica,  a  famous  16th-century  Latin 
treatise  on  contemporary  methods  of 
mining,  smelting,  etc.,  by  Georg  Agric- 
ola,  is  now  a  rarity  in  the  book  market 
and  quoted  at  $75  a  copy.  Professor 
H.  J.  Heck  observes  in  the  J osephinum 
Weekly  that  Agricola  was  a  German, 
whose  real  name  was  Bauer — or  Land- 
mann,  according  to  another  authority 
— and  that  he  was  not  only  a  famous 
scientist  and  scholar,  deservedly  called 
"the  father  of  mineralogy,"  but  also 


a  staunch  champion  of  Catholicity. 
Living  in  a  strongly  Protestant  city, 
Chemnitz,  he  w^as  forced  to  resign  the 
office  of  Saxon  court  historiographer, 
but  nevertheless  continued  his  public 
advocacy  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  as 
a  result  suffered  stormy  days  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  for  it  is  said  that  he 
died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ensuing  from 
a  heated  discussion  with  a  Protestant 
theologian.  The  religious  feeling  a- 
gainst  him  was  so  bitter  that  even  his 
dead  body  was  subject  to  humiliation. 


The  Western  Catholic  of  Quincy, 
111.,  observes  (Vol.  XXXV,  No.  50) 
that  not  a  few  of  the  shrines  erected 
in  recent  years  in  honor  of  St.  Teresa 
of  Lisieux  are  "neglected  and  lacking 
all  the  glamor  of  the  petitioning  crowds 
which  was  the  vogue  until  shortly 
ago,"  and  finds  the  reason  for  this 
neglect  in  the  fact  that  "too  much 
stress  is  put  on  feeling  and  not  enough 
on  reason,"  with  the  result  that  too 
much  is  often  made  of  such  cults  as 
that  of  the  ' '  Little  Flower, ' '  while  real 
devotion  to  Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed 
Mother  suffers.  St.  Teresa,  our  con- 
temporary thinks,  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  life  and  her  approach  to  God,  is 
a  splendid  model  for  men  and  women 
in  these  days  of  economic  depression, 
but  Catholic  devotion  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  into  mere  emotion,  for 
if  too  much  stress  is  put  on  sentiment, 
"fervor  wanes  quickly,  leaving  an 
aftermath   of  chill   indifference." 


Benedict  XV  and  Pius  XI  have 
pleaded  for  peace  and  the  fostering  of 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  They 
have  condemned  excessive  armaments 
and  above  all  the  spirit  of  militarism, 
which  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  in- 
ternational hatred,  friction,  and  war. 
All  peace-loving  men  and  women  real- 
ize with  the  Popes  the  danger  of  mil- 
itarism and  the  need  of  combating  its 
excrescenses.  But  the  heads  of  certain 
American  Catholic  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  seem  to  believe  they  can 
do  nothing  more  prudent  or  patriotic 
than  to  introduce  military  training. 
And  that  at  this  late  day,  when  the 
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frightful  aftermath  of  the  most  fright- 
ful of  wars  should  have  taught  them 
the  correctness  of  the  papal  conten- 
tions, even  if  their  Catholic  consciences 
had  failed  to  do  so.  The  introduction 
of  military  training  into  Catholic  in- 
stitutions of  learning  comes  at  a  time 
when  some  of  our  colleges  are  turning 
their  back  upon  competitive  athletics. 
But  while  they  are  putting  the  foot- 
ball and  the  baseball  in  their  proper 
places,  recognizing  the  recreational 
values  of  games  while  repudiating 
large-scale  competitive  sports,  others 
are  instituting  the  tear-gas  and  smoke- 
screen drill,  proud  of  being  able  to 
secure  the  recognition  which  govern- 
mental militarism  offers  them.  We 
wonder  whether  Rome  knows  of  these 
things. 


Recent  reports  concerning  heavy 
losses  of  Freemasonry  as  a  result  of 
the  industrial  depression  are  being 
confirmed  from  one  State  after  an- 
other. Thus  the  St.  Louis  Glote-Dem- 
ocrat  announces  that,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  submitted  at  the  112th  annual 
meeting  of  that  body,  there  are  3,857 
fewer  Masons  in  this  State  than  there 
were  a  year  ago.  The  total  loss  was 
nearly  6,000,  but  it  was  offset  in  part 
by  a  gain  in  new  members.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  heavy  loss  was  "the  in- 
ability of  depression  victims  to  pay 
dues."  The  total  number  of  lodges  in 
Missouri  was  reduced  during  the  past 
year  by  five. 


The  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Hearts, 
of  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  ask  us  to  an- 
nounce that  pictures  of  Father  Da- 
mien  of  Molokai  with  a  prayer  for 
his  beatification,  may  be  obtained  gra- 
tis by  writing  to  the  Rev.  Father 
Superior,  Novitiate  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Too  many  men  give  more  attention 
to  the  hands  of  the  clock  than  to  their 
own. 


Current  Literature 

— In  a  .popularly  written  booklet, 
entitled.  The  Rhythm  of  Sterility  and 
Fertility  in  Women,  Leo  J.  Latz,  A. 
B.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  a  member  of  the  staffs 
of  Loyola  University  and  the  Alexian 
Brothers'  Hospital,  lecturer  at  Mercy 
Hospital  and  the  St.  Elizabeth  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  Secretary 
of  the  Cosmo-Damian  Associates  of  Chi- 
cago, discusses  the  physiological,  prac- 
tical, and  moral  aspects  of  the  discov- 
eries of  Drs.  K.  Ogino  (Japan)  and 
H.  Knaus  (Austria)  regarding  the 
periods  when  conception  is  impossible 
and  when  possible  in  women,  basing 
thereon  a  rational  theory  of  "birth 
control."  The  difference  between  this 
method  and  contraception  is  well  ex- 
plained, and  the  teaching  of  theolo- 
gians briefly  but  clearly  set  forth. 
Some  educated  Catholics  are  familiar 
with  the  method  proposed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Capellmann,  but  few  are  aware 
that  it  has  been  corrected  and  put  on 
a  strictly  scientific  basis  by  Drs.  Ogino 
and  Knaus,  and  that  it  apparently  con- 
tains the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  burning  problems  of  pres- 
ent-day ethics.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
more  potent  antidote  to  the  contracep- 
tive heresy  so  wide-spread  to-day  than 
this  explanation  and  justification  of 
what  Dr.  Latz  rightly  calls  "the  only 
rational  method  of  birth  control." 
Great  gains  are  apt  to  accrue  to  the 
human  race  from  a  judicious  dissem- 
ination of  the  knowledge  contained  in 
this  booklet,  the  greatest  of  which 
gains  will  be,  as  the  author  points  out, 
"the  prevention  of  countless  crimes 
against  nature,  especially  abortions 
and  contraception."  (Published  by 
the  author.  Dr.  Leo  J.  Latz,  M.D., 
Suite  1220,  209  S.  State  Str.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.) 

— An  attractive  prayer  book  for 
Mass,  Holy  Communion,  and  Confes- 
sion for  little  children  has  been  recent- 
ly published  by  a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  called  A 
Child's  Happiest  Moments,  is  printed 
in   large,   clear  type,   and  contains   a 
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By 
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The  Central  Thought  of  the  Book: 
Women  are  sterile  during  about  three  fourths  of  the  menstrual 
cycle.    The  discoveries  of  Drs.  K.  Ogino  (Japan)  and  H.  Knaus 
(Austria),  which  show  how  the  periods  of  sterility  and  fertility 
can  be  determined,  are  explained  in  a  popular  style. 
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number  of  artistic  colored  pictures 
which  should  appeal  to  children.  We 
recommend  the  brochure  both  to 
parents  and  religious  teachers.  (Fr. 
Pustet  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— Die  Sozialistische  Erziehungshe- 
megung,  by  Desiderius  Breitenstein,  is 
a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  educational 
policies  of  Socialism.  The  American 
reader  must  remember  that  the  Social- 
ism spoken  of  here  is  of  the  continental 
variety,  and  has  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  American  species.  When  read 
in  this  light,  it  presents  an  analysis 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  European  trends  and  ten- 
dencies. It  will  make  clear  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  Church's  firm  stand 
against  Socialism.    (Herder). — H.A.F. 

— Education  for  Home  and  Family 
Life.  In  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  (New  York :  The  Century 
Co.).  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection  deal- 
ing with  this  subject.  (The  second 
part  was  reviewed  in  our  August  num- 
ber). This  book  investigates  what  is 
being  done  in  American  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  educate  pu- 
pils for  successful  participation  in  the 
life  of  their  present  and  future  homes. 
It  is  very  suggestive  and  will  prove 
to  be  of  interest  to  educators,  and  also 
to  parents,  whose  full  co-operation  in 
the  training  of  children  is  always  re- 
quired for  success.  The  chapter  on 
Sex  Education  needs  Christianizing. 
Although  the  physical,  emotional,  and 
social-economic  aspects  of  Matrimony 
are  in  need  of  preparation  and  guid- 
ance, its  sanctity  and  greatness  in 
Christ  and  the  Church  is  more  in  need 
of  a  strong  foundation  in  virtue.  The 
Appendix  listing  schools  known  to  be 
undertaking  some  education  for  home 
and  family  life  shows  that  very  little 
is  being  done  along  these  lines.  The 
books  listed  in  the  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy cannot  all  be  recommended 
without  reservations. — K.J.H. 
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Choral  Improvisations 

for   the    Organ 
Written   on  Three   Staves 

Composed    by 

Philip  G.  Kreckel 

Some  of  the  beautiful  Gregorian 
and  choral  melodies  furnish  the  the- 
matic material  for  this  volume  of  organ 
pieces.  On  account  of  their  refine- 
ment, dignity,  and  melodic  charm  these 
melodies  are  loved  universally  and  are 
especially  adapted  for  the  composition 
of  truly  devotional  music.  The  pieces 
are  not  intended  to  serve  as  mere  pre- 
ludes or  postludes  to  certain  hymns, 
or  to  be  used  during  ecclesiastical 
seasons,  but  may  be  used  as  volunta- 
ries on  general  occasions.  No  effort 
has  been  made  for  a  technical  display, 
but  rather  to  present  a  number  of 
devotional  pieces  for  the  church  or- 
ganist,  student   and   recitalist. 

Price  $1.25 

Published  by 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro. 
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An  amusing  anecdote  of  how  some  nuns 
read  a  medieval  romance  by  Conan  Doyle 
in  mistake  for  a  work  by  Canon  Doyle  (Dom 
Cuthbert  Doyle,  O.S.B.,  whose  death  was  an- 
nounced not  long  ago),  is  recalled  by  Abbot 
Cummins,    O.S.B.,    in    the    London    Universe. 

When  master  of  novices  and  Canon  of 
Newport,  Father  Doyle  employed  his  leisure 
in  translating  or  writing  various  treatises 
on  the  religious  life  that  won  considerable 
popularity;  but  the  similarity  of  the  names 
Canon  Doyle  and  Conan  Doyle  sometimes 
gave  rise  to  amusing  misunderstandings. 

Canon  Doyle's  books  were  often  used  for 
reading  in  religious  refectories,  and  it  hap- 
pened once  that,  looking  through  a  list  of 
new  publications,  some  one  lighted  on  The 
White  Company,  by  Conan  Doyle.  The  title 
suggested  something  pious  and  exemplary — 
virgin  choirs  or  a  white-robed  army,  and 
the  volume  was  promptly  bought  and  given 
out  to  be  read  in  the  refectory.  It  promised 
to  be  interesting,  with  a  style  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  of  previous  edifying  books. 
Beginning  with  a  description  of  a  medieval 
monastery,  it  introduced  a  youth  Avho  had 
been  brought  up  there  from  very  early  years. 
But  details  of  conventual  life  did  not  show 
the  experienced  handling  of  the  pious  Canon; 
the  novices'  frivolity  was  something  more 
than  usual,  and  there  was  a  young  person 
outside  the  cloister  to  whose  attractions  he 
seemed  unduly  susceptible.  As  the  story 
proceeded,  the  younger  nuns  smiled  or  even 
giggled,  the  elder  nuns  looked  demure,  till 
at  last  the  presiding  superior  stopped  the 
reading,  and  the  book  was  examined.  It  was 
remarked  that  no  O.S.B.  apfjeared  after  the 
author's  name  and  that  the  title  was  not 
properly  spelt  and  as  the  pages  turned,  no 
shadow  of  doubt  could  remain  that  this 
Conan  Doyle,  whoever  he  was,  must  be  a 
quite  different  person  from  Canon  Doyle. 


Dinner  was  being  served  in  the  London 
boarding  house  in  which  an  American  was 
lodged.  The  proprietress,  bringing  in  a  dish 
of  soup  for  the  American,  remarked,  ' '  It 
looks  like  rain. ' ' 

' '  Yes,  it  does, ' '  replied  the  American, 
"but  it  smells  a  little  like  soup." 


An  English  bishop  tells  a  good  story 
against  himself.  Kecently  a  well-known 
preacher,  who  always  reads  his  sermons, 
preached  at  his  cathedral,  and  after  the  serv- 
ice, the  Bishop  asked  an  old  Irish  woman 
how  she  liked  the  sermon.  ' '  Was  it  a  ser- 
mon?" Mary  enquired.  "Why,  of  course  it 
was, ' '  replied  the  Bishop.  '  *  Why,  there  now, ' ' 
said  Mary  disgustedly,  "to  think  of  that. 
When  he  got  out  his  papers  I  thought  it  was 
just  another  one  of  them  pastorals,  so  I  got 
out  me  beads  and  said  me  prayers!  " 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 


We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
subscribers  to  the  new  postal  regula- 
tion which  obliges  us  to  pay  two  cents 
for  every  undelivered  copy  of  this 
paper    sent    through    the    mails. 

Upon  notification  of  the  postal  au- 
thorities that  a  subscriber  has  moved, 
refused,  or  not  claimed  the  paper  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  the  name  off 
the  mailing  list.  Please  help  us  to 
keep  our  mailing  list  in  order  and  save 
this  expense.  Notify  us,  if  possible, 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of 
any  change  in  your  address.  Your  co- 
operation in  this  matter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by 
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Scholarship  forms  a  bond  of  union 
between  scholars,  priests  anci  laymen. 
Sincerity  in  both  strengthens  that 
bond.  When  a  studious  layman,  who 
in  addition  is  courteous  and  tactful, 
is  snubbed  or  avoided  by  other  lay- 
men, or  by  priests,  he  has  a  right  to 
suspect  a  lack  of  scholarship  or  sin- 
cerity, or  both,  somewhere. 


Eapid  transit — the  parting  of  a  fool 
and  his  money. — A.F.K. 
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By  Charles  J.  Quirk,  S.J. 

l.—''WHAT  DID  CHRIST  SEE  ON  THE  DAY 
HE  WAS  BORN?" 

What  did  Christ  see  as  He  lay  in  the  straw. 
As  He  opened  His  eyes  on  Christmas  Morn, 

This  Child  Who  had  come  to  follow  earth's  law, 
What  did  He  see  on  the  day  He  was  born? 

Sees  He  alone  the  bleak  walls  of  His  cave, 

Those  narrow,  dark  walls  that  shut  out  the  world  1 

No !  For  Christ  sees  all  the  men  He  would  save, 

Their  banners  stream  far  as  their  folds  are  unfurled. 

Those  new-opened  eyes  peer  down  through  the  years. 

Gaze  down  all  centuries  yet  to  be; 
See  those  in  joy  and  those  bowed  in  tears. 

Seeking  and  yearning  to  set  themselves  free. 

Onward  they  troop  past  His  lowly  straw-bed. 

Some  wearing  garlands  and  some  bearing  rue : 

Life's  dread  processional  seeking  the  dead, 

The  young  and  the  old,  the  false  and  the  true. 

Now,  as  Christ  stretches  His  tiny  arms  wide, 
It  seems  that  a  golden  Cross  uprears. 

To  shine  brightly  there  above  His  crib-side. 

His  Sign  of  conquest  for  us  through  the  years. 

2.— A  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTMAS-TIDE 

My  heart's  an  Inn,  dear  Lord,  and  many  come. 
Sin  and  his  company,  to  find  a  home. 

Dear  Lord,  won 't  you  please  come,  knock  at  its  door. 
Put  these  to  flight,  rest  here  for  evermore  ? 


3.— THE  HIDDEN  GOD 

No  Sign  of  His  Godhead  as  Christ  lies  there, 
A  simple  babe  in  a  stable  bare. 

No  Sign  of  His  Past;  His  Futurity 
Points  down  the  years  to  Calvary. 


« 
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Democracy — Is  it  a  Failure? 

Democracy  is  seeking  an  answer  to 
the  social  question.  "Christian  Democ- 
racy," using  the  words  without  any 
political  significance,  is  the  imperative 
need  to-day.  The  secret  of  good  gov- 
ernment is  that  it  must  rest  on  good 
will.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  peace 
in  the  individual,  the  family,  the  com- 
munity, or  the  nation.  The  Catholic 
citizen  must  recognize  that  he  has 
sacred  duties  as  well  as  just  rights. 
Charity  and  justice  must  rule  his  con- 
duct. He  must  not  seek  to  obtain  un- 
fair advantages  over  his  neighbors,  or 
corrupt  officials  who  administer  the 
law.  He  must  not  practise  unfair  com- 
petition or  obtain  by  the  trickery  or 
connivance  of  others  what  is  not  justly 
his. 

This  spirit  cannot  be  implanted  by 
legal  enactments.  Yet  its  presence  is 
needed  in  each  one  of  us  if  democracy 
is  not  to  fail  finally.  Men  must  be 
brought  to  understand  the  principle 
of  mutual  service,  which  is  the  pivot 
of  Christian  social  life  and  government. 
Service  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian. 
Service  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  It 
was  the  failure  of  Capitalism  to  under- 
stand that  wealth  is  a  stewardship  that 
made  Socialism  possible.  The  break 
with  the  Church  at  the  Reformation 
made  it  possible  for  men  to  call  them- 
selves Christians  and  at  the  same  time 
to  believe  that  they  might  use  their 
wealth  as  they  pleased.  As  Christian- 
ity lost  its  sway  over  men,  they  came  to 
regard  wealth's  purpose  to  be  the  ac- 
cumulation of  still  greater  riches  and 
to  secure  control  of  ever  expanding 
industries  and  commercial  enterprises. 
"Christian  Democracy,"  seeing  wealth 
accumulated  by  methods  socially  and 
religiously  unsound  and  unjustifiable, 
is  demanding  a  better  distribution  of 
God  given  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the 
product  of  their  labors.  The  pre-Ref- 
ormation  spirit  of  social  freedom  is 
being  liberated  once  again.  Religion 
alone  can  prevent  it  from  degenerat- 
ing, once  it  has  achieved  its  freedom, 
into  tyranny  and  injustice.  If  social 
justice  and  Christian  charity  dominate 


democracy,  then  it  can  never  be  a  fail- 
ure. But  this  solution  has  yet  to  be 
tried. 


Carmelite  Gold  Debenture  Bonds 

To  the  Editor:— 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Discalced 
Carmelite  Fathers  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  offering  "Carmelite  Six  Per 
Cent  Five  Year  .  Gold  Debenture 
Bonds"  contains  such  questionable 
statements  as  the  following  (italics 
mine)  : 

"Therefore  you  may  make  the  loan 
unhesitatingly,  and  we  beg  and  urge 
you  to  invest  liberally.  Your  money, 
your  savings  are  safe  in  the  hands  of 
our  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Please  lend 
as  much  as  you  can.  In  return  the 
Carmelite  Fathers  the  ivorld  over  will 
pray  for  you  and  remember  you  in 
their  Masses  daily.  They  will  invoke 
the  intercession  of  the  Little  Flower 
and  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  in  your  be- 
half." 

"There  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  safer 
place  for  money  than  the  hands  of  our 
Holy  Church  and,  therefore,  our  Gold 
Debenture  Bond  issue  provides  an  ideal 
investment. ' ' 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Oklahoma 
Carmelites  to  sell  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  bonds ;  in  fact,  the  specimen 
bond  declares  that  all  of  these  "6% 
Five-Year  Gold  Debenture  Bonds"  are 
of  a  like  tenor  and  effect  "in  the  ag- 
gregate principal  amount  of  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars." 

These  bonds,  as  I  take  it,  are  not 
covered  by  a  mortgage;  merely  "the 
entire  assets"  of  the  Discalced  Carmel- 
ite Fathers  of  Oklahoma"  (value  not 
stated)  are  offered  as  security. 

Although  the  circular  declares : 
"The  loan  you  grant  serves  worldly 
wisdom,"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that 
the  outcome  will  prove  this  statement 
correct.  A.  C.  L. 


Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  has  a  way  of 
meeting  you  in  a  blind  alley  of 
thought,  hitting  you  on  the  head  with 
a  paradox,  and  robbing  you  of  your 
prejudice. — A.F.K. 
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"In  Dulci  Jubilo" 


It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  au- 
thorship of  the  once  popular  Christ- 
mas carol,  "In  Dulci  Jubilo,"  has  been 
definitely  traced  to  Blessed  Henry 
Suso,  O.P.  Diepenbrock's  study  of 
Suso  places  the  matter  beyond  ques- 
tion, though  most  books  on  hymnology 
gives  its  author  as  Peter  Faulfisch,  or 
Peter  of  Dresden,  a  friend  of  John 
Huss,  "about  the  j^ear  1412." 

Heinrich  Suso,  O.P.,  was  born  in 
1280  and  died  in  1365.  The  existence 
of  the  hymn  in  a  manuscript  of  1370 
completely  disproves  Peter  of  Dres- 
den's claim,  and  the  same  manuscript, 
quoted  by  Diepenbrock,  plainly  indi- 
cates Suso  as  the  author  of  the  hymn. 
Luther  had  the  temerity  to  alter  some 
of  the  verses  in  Babst's  Cresanghuch 
(1545).  The  music  of  the  hymn  has 
been  set  by  Rhau,  Praetorius,  Vulpius, 
Osiander,  Grimn,  Cruger,  Zachan, 
Walther,  I.  S.  Bach,  Pearsall,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  says  that 
"In  Dulci  Jublio"  is  the  oldest  known 
example  of  what  is  known  as  Macar- 
onic verse,  or  of  a  "sacred  mixed 
song."  Poems,  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  the  vernacular,  were  very 
common  in  Germany  and  England  all 
through  the  second  half  of  the  14th 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Council  of  Basle,  in  1431,  forbade  the 
use  of  Macaronic  hymns  in  churches. 
This  class  of  hymns  was  mostly  in  the 
form  of  carols,  the  Incarnation  being 
generally  viewed  in  regard  to  Our 
Lady's  share  in  it. 

Blessed  Henry  Suso  has  not  only  the 
claim  to  authorship  of  ' '  In  Dulci  Jubi- 
lo,"  but  to  him  also  belongs  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  to  use  this  form  of 
mixed  verse.  Wackernagel  quotes  an 
ancient  Codex  in  the  University  Li- 
brary at  Leipzig,  containing  a  late  14th 
century  copy  of  this  hymn,  which 
reads : 

In  dulci  jubilo 
Singet   und   sit   vro 
Aller  unser  donne 
Layt  in  presepio. 


Sy  leuchtet  vor  dy  sonne 

Matris   in  gremio 

Qui  Alpha  et  O. 

Mater  et  filia 

1st  junefrau  Maria 

Wir  woren  gar  vertorben 

Per  nostra  crimina 

Nu  het  sj  uns  erworben 

Celorum  gaudia 

O  quanta  gracia. 

Luther's  alteration  of  this  last  verse 
is  as  follows : — 

0  Patris  charitas 

O  nati  lenitas 

Wir  weren  all  verloren 

Per  nostra  crimina 

So  hat  er  uns  envorben 

Celorum  gaudia 

Eya  wer  wir  da. 

Dom  Dominic  Johner,  O.S.B.,  thus 
writes  in  his  "New  School  of  Gregor- 
ian Chant"  (1906),  apropos  of  this 
charming  Christmas  hymn: — 

"This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
German  popular  hymnody,  of  a  class 
that  never  fails  to  attract,  owing  to  its 
devotional  style  and  childlike  simplic- 
ity. Here  text  and  melody  have 
quite  different  characteristics  from  the 
chants  in  the  Graduale.  The  thoughts 
and  sentiments  of  the  composer  and  of 
those  who  sing  these  hymns  are  dif- 
ferent; they  think  with  delight  of  the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem;  they  wish  to  rival 
the  angels  by  making  music  and  sing- 
ing a  cradle-song  to  the  new-born 
King;  to  rejoice  His  infantine  heart, 
to  play  with  Him  as  one  plays  with  the 
little  ones,  to  show  Him  their  love,  and 
to  draw  a  smile  from  His  rosy  lips. 
Hence  these  hymns  express  the  hap- 
piness, the  delight,  the  tears,  of  a  child, 
and,  in  their  turn,  they  have  succeeded 
admirably  in  doing  this.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  the  French  Noels." 

Rev.  George  R.  Woodward,  M.A,,  in 
his  edition  of  the  unique  copy  of  Piae 
Cantiones — the  only  known  copy  of  the 
SAvedish  Hymn  Book  of  1582 — -says 
that  the  number  of  Catholic  hymn 
books  in  which  "In  Dulci  Jubilo"  oc- 
curs, in  one  of  its  older  forms,  or  set 
to  the  more  modern  words,  is  too  great 
to  be  counted.  He  also  adds:  "We 
may    well    believe    that    Beatus    Suso 
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learnt  his  In  Dulci  Juhilo  not  of  man, 
but  of  an  angel  from  Heaven." 

An  English  version  commencing 
"Let  jubal  trumpets  blow,  and  hearts 
in  rapture  flow,"  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish hymn  book,  Lyra  Davidica  (1708). 
The  late  Mr.  R.  S.  de  Pearsall,  who  be- 
came a  Catholic  in  1848,  published  in 
the  Musical  Times,  a  good  English  ver- 
sion of  "In  Dulci  Jubilo,"  which  was 
reprinted  in  Novello's  Part  Song 
Book,  second  series  in  1887.  A  quaint- 
er version,  commencing,  "Good  Chris- 
tian men,  rejoice,"  was  written  by 
Rev.  D.  Neale  in  1853.  The  Latin  and 
English  words  set  to  music  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Cowley  Carol  Book 
(1902),  and  in  the  Oxford  Hymnal 
(1909).  Its  popularity  in  German 
Catholic  churches  may  be  gauged  from 
that  fact  that  it  is  included  as  a  Christ- 
mas carol  in  the  approved  Catholic 
Hymn  Book,  issued  at  St.  Gall  in  1863. 
Most  organists  are  famihar  with  Bach's 
beautiful  organ  arrangements  of  the 
melody. 

We  conclude  this  short  account  of 
Blessed  Heinrich  Suso's  Christmas 
Carol  by  quoting  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  Latin-English  version  used  by 
Pearsall,  written  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Woodward : 

Ubi  sunt  gaudia 

If  that  be  not  there? 

Angels  there  are  singing, 

Nova  cantica; 

Sweet  bells  the  while  a-ringing 

In  regis  curia. 

Oh,  that  we  were  there! 


A  Timely  Warning 

Msgr.  John  F.  Glavin,  of  Rensse- 
laer, N.  Y.,  diocesan  director  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
for  the  Diocese  of  Albany,  recently 
wrote  some  wise  words  for  the  "Mis- 
sion Page ' '  of  the  diocesan  weekly.  The 
Ei)angelist.    We  quote: 

_"  'What  shall  I  do  about  all  the  beg- 
ging letters  I  am  receiving?'  'Where 
did  they  get  my  name?'  'Are  they  all 
right?'  'Should  I  send  money  to  them 
direct?'  "     • 

"These  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  are  being  sent  to  the  diocesan  of- 
fice or  asked  personally  by  our  visitors. 


We  are  going  to  attempt  a  general  an- 
swer, and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  de- 
cide what  should  be  done  with  attempts 
to  commercialize  piety  by  those  who 
are  preying  upon  the  religious  feelings 
of  good  Catholics. 

"It  certainly  'pays  to  advertise,' 
judging  from  the  flood  of  letters  and 
appeals  of  all  kinds  that  the  mail 
b]*ings  to  all  of  us.  Death  comes  to  our 
home.  Hardly  is  the  dear  one  in  the 
grave  when  the  monument  man  calls 
to  express  his  sympathy  (?).  Then 
some  enterprising  printers  send  us 
mourning  cards  with  the  name  of  our 
dead  one  printed  on  them  and  a  'please 
remit'  notice  enclosed.  Some  good 
nuns  (usually  far  away)  have  had  the 
business  foresight  to  subscribe  to  a 
clipping  bureau,  and  they  write  us  a 
beautiful  letter  telling  us  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  enlist  their  prayers  for  our 
dead.  Even  the  monks  have  taken  to 
this  business,  we  are  told,  and  offer  to 
enroll  the  dead  free  for  three  months. 
We  may  then  send  on  a  specified  sum 
if  we  wish  them  enrolled  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Cut  rates  are  offered  on 
'perpetual'  memberships, — as  low  as 
ten  dollars. 

"Some  good  priest  in  the  West  or 
South — or  not  far  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard — wants  to  build  a  church.  It 
is  always  a  'National  Shrine,' — ^by 
what  authority  'national'  we  know  not. 
Catholics  everywhere,  and  in  some 
places  where  they  are  sore  pressed  to 
build  their  own  church  or  pay  for  it, 
are  pestered  with  appeal  after  appeal 
to  join  a  'perpetual'  novena  (novenas 
were  formerly  only  nine  days)  or  burn 
a  vigil  light,  or  the  like. 

' '  All  this  is,  of  course,  annoying,  and 
even  scandalizing.  Our  good  people 
cannot  understand  it,  and  wonder  why 
the  Church  does  not  do  something 
about  it.  The  Church  and  the  Church 
authorities  can  do  nothing  to  stop  it. 
Catholics  themselves  must  do  that,  by 
paying  no  attention  to  these  appeals. 
Consult  your  pastor  or  write  us,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  investigate  for  you. 
There  is  an  Irish  proverb  that  says : 
'Foreign  cows  wear  long  horns,'  if  you 
know  what  that  means." 
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The  Origin  of  the  Land  Problem  in  Mexico 

By   the   Rev.    Charles   R.    Baschab,   Ph.D.,    Sausalito,    California 


Of  all  the  problems  confronting 
Mexico  to-day  the  agrarian  is  the  deep- 
est and  most  far-reaching  in  its  polit- 
ical and  social  as  well  as  in  its  eco- 
nomic consequences.  It  is  fortunately 
not  a  religious  problem,  though  it  is 
often,  indeed  almost  invariably,  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  if  the  Church 
were  mainly  responsible  for  it.  No 
doubt,  this  is  done  purposely  to  hurt 
the  Church.  This  problem  is  so  inter- 
woven with  other  problems  that  I  think 
it  best  to  limit  myself  in  this  install- 
ment to  do  no  more  than  explain  its 
origin. 

When  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez 
arrived  in  Mexico,  they  found  on  the 
highlands  of  Central  Mexico  a  fairly 
civilized  people,  under  the  sway  of  a 
strong  military  nation,  the  Aztecs. 
They  were  the  heirs  of  the  Mayas,  and 
though  a  great  deal  of  the  scientific,  ar- 
tistic, and  social  achievements  of  the 
Mayas  had  been  lost,  some  important 
features  of  their  culture  had  been  re- 
tained. Perhaps  the  most  important, 
both  from  the  economic  and  from  the 
social  viewpoint,  was  the  distribution 
and  ownership  of  land.  The  rural  pop- 
ulation lived  in  villages  near  rivers  or 
lakes,  where  the  soil  was  good  and 
water  plentiful.  They  raised  corn  and 
beans^  and  sweet  potatoes  as  their  sta- 
ple food,  and  also  had  succeeded  mar- 
velously  in  the  cultivation  of  a  great 
variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  some 
of  which  are  still  in  high  favor  on  our 
table  to-day.  The  land  on  which  the 
Indians  planted  and  reaped  their 
crops  was  communal  property  in  the 
sense  that  its  assignment  was  made  by 
the  village  authority  according  to  the 
number  of  souls  in  the  family.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  portion  of 
arable  land  thus  assigned  belonged  to 
the  family,  or  rather  to  the  head  of 
the  family,  as  private  property,  with 
the  one  exception  that  he  could  not  sell 
it.  Other  large  tracts  of  land  were 
owned  strictly  by  the  village  as  com- 
munity property,  especially  forest  and 


pasture  lands,  where  every  member  of 
the  village  could  go  to  supply  his  needs. 
Undoubtedly,  we  haA^e  here  a  form  of 
ownership  where  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  the  individual  were 
wisel}'  combined  and  safeguarded,  and 
which  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
character  and  requirements  of  the 
rural  Indian  population.  The  Span- 
iards recognized  the  great  wisdom  of 
such  a  provision,  though  it  was  quite 
different  from  their  own  system  and 
in  some  regards  directly  opposed  to 
their  own  economic  interests.  What 
aided  the  Indians  in  this  respect  as 
in  so  many  others,  was  the  influence 
of  the  Church,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
save  them  from  exploitation.  The 
combination  of  communal  with  private 
owership  as  it  had  existed  amongst  the 
Indians  from  time  immemorial  was  ap- 
proved of  in  Spain  and  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Laws  of  the  Indies 
by  which  the  Spanish  colonies  were 
ruled  for  three  centuries. 

The  economic  and  social  advantages 
of  such  a  land  distribution  are  evident. 
It  made  the  Indians  economically  in- 
dependent, and  gave  them  a  social 
standing.  If  for  the  sake  of  improving 
their  condition  they  wished  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  white  land  owner, 
they  were  able  to  bargain,  because  they 
had  their  home  and  livelihood  assured 
in  their  village. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  the  origin 
of  the  land  problem.  Great  tracts  of 
land  were  given  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment as  grants  to  people  in  the  fav- 
or of  the  crown,  which,  as  strictly  priv- 
ate property,  became  an  object  of  bar- 
ter and  passed  through  many  hands 
by  inheritance,  sale  or  donation.  Due 
to  the  piety  of  many  of  the  Spanish 
governors  and  people  and  of  their  de- 
scendants, much  of  the  land  came  into 
the  jiossession  of  the  Church,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  building  churches, 
monasteries  and  other  religious  edifices, 
or  as  endowments  for  cathedral  chap- 
ters, seminaries,  colleges,  libraries,  hos- 
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pitals,    asylums,    and    similar    institu- 
tions. 

Such  was  the  land  situation  in  Mex- 
ico when  that  country  made  itself  in- 
dependent of  Spain  a  little  over  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may 
say  that  about  half  of  the  land  was 
owned  by  the  Church  and  the  white 
aristocracy  of  Spanish  birth  or  origin, 
the  other  half  by  the  Indian  pueblos. 
Tliis  was  not  a  fair  distribution,  be- 
cause the  Indians  formed  more  than 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, whereas  the  owners  of  the  other 
half  were  probably  much  less  than  ten 
per  cent.  The  rest  were  chiefly  mes- 
tizos, i.  e.,  descendants  of  racial  mix- 
ture. They,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  were  treated  in  many  respects, 
especially  in  respect  to  land  owner- 
ship, as  if  they  were  outcasts.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
dominating  race,  nor  were  the}^  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lage community.  Socially,  they  found 
only  two  doors  open  to  them — the 
Church  and  the  army.  The  social  and 
political  dangers  arising  from  such  a 
situation  need  no  explanation.  The 
mestizos  were  hungry  both  for  land 
and  for  power.  They  made  the  Mex- 
ican revolutions  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  are  still  making  them  in  our 
day. 

In  our  next  installment  we  shall  see 
how  the  agrarian  problem  became  acute 
under  the  government  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 


Calvin  Coolidge's  idea  of  the  finest 
word  in  the  English  language,  is  the 
one  you  keep  under  your  hat. — A.F.K. 


Someone  has  said  that  America  has 
produced  but  two  philosophers — Emer- 
son and  Brownson.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  anyone  should  hesitate  to 
become  a  doctor  of  philosophy. — A. 
F.K. 


The  Sad  Case  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  who  set  himself 
the  task  of  finding  out  the  truth  about 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  has  published  his 
conclusions  in  a  volume  entitled,  Mrs. 
Ahraham  Lincoln  (Knopf). 

His  findings  throw  doubt  on  the 
theory  that  Mary  Todd  finally  married 
Lincoln  out  of  revenge  for  the  post- 
ponement of  their  wedding,  and  that 
this  feeling  of  revenge  was  the  key  to 
her  puzzling  after-life. 

According  to  Dr.  Evans,  Mary  Todd 
was  a  pretty,  well-born,  highly  edu- 
cated, socially  and  politically  ambi- 
tious woman  who,  for  reasons  beyond 
her  control,  did  not  achieve  the  covet- 
ed social  dominance  during  her  hus- 
band's presidential  term,  and  after  his 
assassination,  set  her  heart  on  a  new 
goal,  namely  financial  independence. 
While  living  in  the  White  House,  she 
had  gone  heavily  into  debt,  and  by 
1863  was  threatened  with  a  lawsuit  by 
her  creditors. 

To  offset  this,  she  was  over-thrifty  at 
home.  After  1865  she  besieged  Con- 
gress for  a  pension  and  finally  obtained 
it  in  1871.  She  still  bought  extrava- 
gantly and,  on  account  of  her  misuse 
of  money,  her  son  Robert  had  her  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  at  Batavia, 
111.  There  she  resolved  to  show  the 
world  that  she  could  live  within  her 
means.  Her  property  was  restored  to 
her,  and  she  spent  her  last  years  a 
"calm,  quiet  woman,  nursing  he*r  dis- 
likes, rebelling  sometimes  against  her 
immediate  family,  but  inoffensive ; 
hoarding  her  possessions,  but  with  no 
interest  in  them."  She  continued  to 
have  queer  illusions,  lived  mostly  in  a 
dark  room,  and  avoided  intercourse 
with  others. 

Altogether,  even  at  its  best,  hers  was 
a  sad  and  wasted  life ! 


Our  lives  are  canvasses  we  paint, 
and  God,  the  Master  Artist,  can  see 
what  we  have  left  out,  and  what  never 
should  have  been  painted  in. — A.F.K. 


"When  the  meek  inherit  the  earth, 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  real  estate 
taxes,"  observes  P.  F.  Collier,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat.  But  isn't 
it  the  meek  who  already  pay  most  of 
them  now? 
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Pygmies  of  the  Congo 

By  the  Rev.   Albert  Muntsch,   S.J.,   School   of  Social   Science,   St.    Louis   University 


The  Pygmies  of  Central  Africa  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
are  gen-erally  classed  among  the  most 
primitive  people  of  the  globe.  They 
are  not  only  small  in  stature,  but  in 
material  culture  also  their  equipment 
is  of  the  poorest. 

For  the  third  time  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years  Dr.  Paul  Schebesta, 
S.V.D.,  takes  us  on  a  journey  of  ex- 
ploration among  these  strange  and  eth- 
nologically  most  interesting  tribes.  His 
two  earlier  works  on  the  Pygmies  of 
Malaya  and  of  Sumatra  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  fearless  explorers 
and  delightful  raconteurs. 

In  the  volume  entitled  Bamhuti,  Die 
Zwerge  vom  Kongo  (Leipsic:  F.  A. 
Brockhaus)  Father  Schebesta  takes  us 
to  the  Pygmies  of  the  Congo,  more  es- 
pecially the  Ituri  Pygmies.  He  un- 
dertakes to  tell  us  all  about  them,  "wie 
sie  sind  unci  wie  sie  leben."  In  this 
he  has  been  unusually  successful.  His 
book,  illustrated  with  89  splendid  pho- 
tographs of  Pygmean  types,  life,  and 
culture,  does  not  offer  the  judgments 
of  what  Dudley  Kidd,  another  African 
explorer  calls,  "swallow  travellers." 
Every  chapter  bears  the  ring  of  au- 
thenticity. We  actually  make  our  way 
with  the  author  through  the  forest 
primeval,  and  share  the  joys  and  hard- 
ships of  his  adventure. 

The  book,  of  course,  is  full  of  signif- 
icant data  on  Pygmeaii  culture.  Thus, 
Father  Schebesta  found  bilingualism 
among  his  little  friends.  Some  of  them 
spoke  Kikango  (Kibira),  others  an  en- 
tirely different  tongue,  Kilese,  used  es- 
pecially on  the  banks  of  the  Ituri,  sev- 
eral days'  journey  distant  from  the 
abode  of  those  who  used  Kikango. 
Though  the  Pygmies  indulged  in  li- 
quor, they  are  not  guilty  of  tlie  drunk- 
enness common  among  other  Negro 
tribes. 

On  one  occasion  Father  Schebesta 
was  travelling  through  the  forest  with 
a  little  troop  of  Pygmy  women,  when 
the  latter,  toiling  along  over  the  boggy 


ground,  began  to  intone  a  pathetic 
litany-like  chant.  It  was  a  prayer  to 
Asobe  (God),  requesting  Him  to  pro- 
tect them  and  grant  them  a  safe  re- 
turn home.  The  day  was  dawning  and 
they  asked  divine  assistance  to  reach 
their  village  without  mishap.  Father 
Schebesta  says :  "  I  need  not  say  that 
this  primitive  but  heartfelt  morning 
hymn  affected  me.  Psychologically  the 
sentiments  of  the  women  were  plain 
enough :  for  they  were  proceeding  alone 
and  unprotected  through  the  territory 
of  an  entirely  unknown  people,  most 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  much-feared 
Waugwana. ' ' 

Small  as  they  are,  the  Pygmies  do 
not  fear  to  attack  the  huge  elephants 
of  the  African  wilds.  The  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  hunt  of  these  mighty 
beasts  by  the  dwarfs  of  the  Congo 
shows  the  remarkable  skill  and  endur- 
ance of  the  latter,  when  engaged  in  this 
dangerous  task. 

Having  visited  and  lived  with  Pyg- 
moid  people  in  various  areas  of  both 
Asia  and  x\frica,  perhaps  no  one  is 
in  a  better  position  to  make  a  compar- 
ative study  of  them  than  Fr.  Schebesta. 
Hence  some  of  the  observations  of  this 
volume  are  noteworthy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bakongo, 
all  the  tribes  know  the  art  of  making 
fire  by  means  of  a  rod  revolved  be- 
tween the  hands.  The  belief  in  a  Su- 
preme Being,  though  having  a  differ- 
ent name  among  the  various  tribes,  is. 
universal.  Ritual  practices  are  ob- 
served on  special  occasions,  and  a  fav- 
orite offering  to  this  God  are  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  field,  of  the  hunt,  and 
honey. 

Moreover,  the  Pygmies  (and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  notes  in  the 
volume),  are  a  thoroughly  sound 
people,  full  of  the  vigor  of  life.  But 
a  danger  threatens  them  from  without 
— from  the  Europeans  and  the  Negroes. 
The  civilization  of  the  whites  is  stead- 
ily pushing  the  dwarfs  farther  into  the 
tropical  wilds,  which  is  a  serious  men- 
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ace  to  the  free  manner  of  life  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  the  Bambuti.  Thereby 
this  nomadic  people  is  exposed  to  man- 
ifold evils.  A  flood  of  new  diseases  is 
apt  to  overwhelm  these  children  of  na- 
ture with  the  coming  of  civilization, 
and  this  means  their  inevitable  de- 
struction. Father  Schebesta's  last,  pa- 
thetic sentence  is:  "Who  will  protect 
the  Bambuti?" 


Catholic  Action  and  the  Lay 
Apostolate 

In  reviewing  one  Spanish  and  two 
French  books  on  Catholic  Action  (L' 
Action  Catlioliqibe,  by  Paul  Dabin,  S. 
J.;  L'Apostolat  Laique,  by  the  same; 
and  La  Accion  CatoUca,  by  N.  Noguer, 
S.J.)  the  Irish  quarterly  review  Stud- 
ies in  its  No.  83,  pp.  480  f.  says  in  sub- 
stance : 

All  these  various  treatises  go  back 
to  the  encj^clical  letters  of  the  four  re- 
cent Popes,  and  especially  the  encycli- 
cals and  other  official  pronouncements 
of  the  present  Holy  Father,  for  their 
definitions  of  Catholic  action.  "The 
participation  of  the  laity  in  the  apos- 
tolate of  the  hierarchy."  That  is  the 
official  definition  of  Pope  Pius  XI,  as 
formulated  in  his  first  enc.yclical  let- 
ter, UM  arcano  Dei.  P.  Dabin  studies 
this  definition  in  all  its  implications, 
quoting  freely  from  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers  in  support  of  his  thesis :  that 
from  the  first  ages  of  the  Church's 
history  the  laity  have  been  called  to 
a  very  real  share  in  the  apostolate,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  authority,  of 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  apos- 
tolate, there  is  little  difficulty :  it  is 
the  mission  entrusted  to  certain  per- 
sons by  God  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Bishops  and  priests  are  not  adequate 
to  the  whole  of  that  task:  hence  the 
need,  and  the  duty,  of  the  laity  to  co- 
operate— not  only  by  prayer  and  good 
example,  but  also  by  an  active  apos- 
tolate. 

P.  Dabin  makes  it  plain  from  the 
very  words  of  Pope  Pius  XI  that  this 
apostolate  of  the  laity  is  not  to  be  a 
nebulous  programme,  but  a  well-defined 
and  highly  organized  effort,  under  the 


direction  of  the  hierarchy,  but  officered 
and  disciplined  by  zealous  laymen. 
Catholic  action  is,  so  the  Pope  insists, 
exclusively  the  sphere  of  laymen,  act- 
ing for  a  common  purpose  under  the 
direction  of  the  ordinary  hierarchy  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  That  the  co-or- 
dination of  these  forces  has  caused  in 
the  past  and  always  will  cause  difficulty 
is  not  denied  by  P.  Dabin ;  but  he  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  Canon  Law 
will  include  a  special  section  De  Laicis, 
regulating  lay  activity  in  its  minutest 
detail;  and  he  holds  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  Catholic  action  issued  by 
the  present  Holy  Father  marks  one  of 
the  great  turning-points  in  the  history 
of  Catholic  supernatural  life. 

P.  Noguer 's  two  volumes  are  more 
practical.  Beginning  with  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Pope,  he  defines  the  mem- 
bers of  what  he  calls  "The  Army  of 
Catholic  Action";  then  the  weapons 
they  must  use — prayer,  good  example, 
social  relations,  organization;  the  field 
of  action — social  work,  education,  the 
defence  of  morality,  propaganda  in  de- 
fence of  Catholic  ideals  of  culture,  both 
intellectual  and  physical,  political  ac- 
tivity. Finally  a  very  practical  section 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  organ- 
izations which  have  come  into  being 
at  the  call  of  the  present  Holy  Father 
— in  Italy,  Germany,  Spain — as  types 
of  Catholic  action. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  revolution. 
Catholic  action  in  Spain  has  been  set 
a  task  that  will  be  followed  with  sym- 
pathy by  Catholics  the  world  over. 


The  larger  the  face  of  the  clock,  the 
easier  it  is  to  see  how  swift  the  second- 
hand moves.  The  larger  and  broader 
our  view  of  eternity,  the  sooner  we 
accept  the  fact  that  we  have  but  very 
little  time  in  which  to  save  our  souls. 
— A.F.K. 


Being  low  in   cash   isn't  nearly   as 
bad  as  being  low  in  principle. — A.F.K. 


Usually   a  couple   of  bad   eggs   are 
found  in  a  love-nest. — A.F.K. 
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A.  M.  O.  R.  C. — Modern  Rosicruclans 

The  A.M.O.R.C.— Ancient  Mystic 
Order  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  or  Antiques 
Arcanse  Ordinis  Ros£e  Rubeae  et  Au- 
reae  Crucis — whose  Supreme  Grand 
Lodge  is  now  in  San  Jose,  California, 
was  founded  by  Dr.  H.  Spencer  Lewis, 
former  president  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  Psychical  Research.  He 
went  to  France,  it  is  said,  in  1909,  and 
there  the  European  Rosicrucian  Su- 
preme Council  agreed  to  his  plans  and 
authorized  the  French  Jurisdiction  to 
sponsor  them.  He  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, and  after  much  official  activity 
the  Supreme  Council  was  organized 
in  New  York  City,  1  April,  1915,  and 
in  1916  a  national  convention  was  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  a  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  "Order"  founded,  which 
is  now  said  to  operate  under  a  Charter 
received  from  the  International  Coun- 
cil in  Europe.  They  claim  that  "in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
dependencies  of  the  United  States 
there  are  College,  University,  and 
Lodge  branches  as  well  as  study  groups 
in  every  important  city  and  town"; 
also  that  its  foreign  jurisdiction  in- 
cludes Grand  Lodges  "in  England, 
Denmark,  Holland,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  China,  Japan,  East 
Indies,  Australia,  Switzerland,  and  In- 
dia. The  College  of  the  Order  in  the 
Orient  is  located  in  India. ' '  They  have 
also  a  center  in  London  and  apparently 
headquarters  in  Bristol.  Their  mag- 
azine is  called  The  Rosicrucian  Digest. 

They  say  they  are  "not  affiliated  or 
connected  in  any  w^ay  with  any  other 
society,  or.  with  any  cult  or  move- 
ment," but  the  London  Patriot 
(No.  552)  notes  the  similarity  of  name 
with  that  of  the  Inner  Order  of  the 
Stella  Matutina — Ordinis  Rosae  Ru- 
bea^  et  Aureas  Crucis — which  has  also  a 
center  in  Bristol.  Further,  besides 
having,  according  to  Rene  Guenon,  sev- 
eral Theosophists  as  adherents,  Mrs. 
Ella  AVheeler  Wilcox,  they  say,  is  one 
of  their  strong  co-workers,  and  we 
know  that  her  poems,  for  example 
"New  Thought  Pastels,"  are  variously 
quoted  in  support  of  the  ideas  both  of 
the  New  Thought.  Movement  and  Max 


Heindel's  Rosicrucian  Cosmo-Concep- 
tion. x\ccording  to  the  paper  quoted, 
the  A.M.O.R.C.  had  its  temple  in 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  the 
"Imperator"  in  1930  was  Harve  Spen- 
cer Lewis,  Ph.D.,  F.R.C.,  who  was  also 
said  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  R.  C.  of  the  World,  Legate  of 
the  Order  in  France,  Ordained  Priest 
of  the  Ashrama  in  India,  Honorary 
Consular  of  the  "Corda  Fratres"  of 
Italy,  Sri  Sabhita,  Great  AVhite  Lodge, 
Tibet,  Rex  Universitatis  Illuminatae, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Rose  Cross  College 
of  the  Rosicrucian  Order.  They  filially 
claim  to  be  the  only  Rosicrucian  organ- 
ization in  America  invited  to  take  part 
in  all  recent  international  conventions 
or  council  sessions  held  in  foreign 
lands. 

These  modern  Rosicrucians  look  up- 
on Egypt  as  one  of  the  early  arcane 
schools  of  Light,  hence  their  pamphlet 
"The  Light  of  Egypt,"  by  Sri  Ra- 
matherio,  1931,  in  which  they  tell  us 
that  their  symbol  is  the  cross  with  a 
single  red  rose  in  the  center.  Above 
the  Rose-Cross  of  sacrifice  is  the  He- 
brew Talisman  of  power,  the  Signet 
or  Seal  of  Solomon,  the  interlaced  Tri- 
angles— as  above,  so  below. 

In  the  U.  S.  they  advertise  their  Or- 
der by  holding  national  conventions 
and  by  hundreds  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  showing  forth  the  ad- 
vantages offered.  In  England,  by  full- 
paged  magazine  advertisements,  they 
promise  personal  power,  success,  health 
and  prosperity  to  be  attained  by  means 
of  "attunement  with  the  Cosmic  crea- 
tive forces  and  inspirational  guid- 
ance." They  say  they  are  non-sectar- 
ian, with  no  limitations  of  race  or  sex, 
and  they  believe  in  universal  brother- 
hood, as  do  most  other  such  cults.  They 
further  claim  to  be  the  "One  Rosicru- 
cian movement  throughout  the  world 
operating  as  a  unit."  One  of  their 
methods  for  attaining  this  unity  is  a 
form  of  private  correspondence  teach- 
ing, for  study  and  experiments  in  de- 
velopment of  the  psychic  centers  and 
aura,  and  also  methods  for  using  the 
law  of  the  Triangle,  involving  breath- 
ing     exercises,      vibrations,      thought 
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forms,  rhythm,  methods  and  experi- 
ments for  receiving  Cosmic  Illumina- 
tion, all  to  be  used  and  tested  in  daily 
life.  It  is  suggested  that  part  of  every 
Thursday  evening  should  be  set  aside 
for  these  experiments  and  concentra- 
tions, "for  this  is  the  Rosicrucian 
Night  throughout  the  world,  and  it 
means  greater  power  through  the  mul- 
titudes who  are  thusly  atuned."  And 
in  this  union,  universal  and  inter- 
national, the  A.M.O.R.C.  offers  its 
members  association  with  the  master 
minds  of  the  laws  of  nature — the 
Brethren  of  the  Rosy  Cross.  They 
talk  of  the  urge  of  the  Cosmic  Mind, 
the  still  small  voice  which  they  call  in- 
tuition, but  which  is  rather  the  voice 
of  the  international  master  minds  who, 
under  cover  of  "saving  civilization," 
are  seeking  to  pervert  it  and  dominate 
the  world  through  the  united  and  or- 
iented dupes  of  these  never-ending  il- 
luminized  societies. 

(P.  S.  This  article  was  already  in 
type  when  we  noticed  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  S.  Schwegler's  contribution, 
"Amorc,"  in  the  November  number  of 
The  Franciscan,  pp.  10,  11,  12,  and  40, 
which  contains  some  additional  in- 
formation on  these  Modern  Rosicru- 
cians  and  will  repay  careful  perusal 
by  those  particulary  interested  in  the 
topic.  The  Franciscan  is  published  at 
174  Ramsey  Str.,  Paterson,  N.  J. — 
Editor  F.  R.) 

Pioneer  Capuchin  Missionaries  in  the 
U.  S. 

No.  10  of  Franciscan  Studies  is  de- 
voted partly  to  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Persico  by  Fr. 
Donald  C.  Shearer,  O.M.Cap.,  and 
partly  to  a  study  of  the  first  Capuchin 
missionaries  in  the  United  States 
(1784-1816),  by  Fr.  Norbert  H.  Mil- 
ler, O.M.Cap. 

Ignatius  Persico,  born  in  Naples,  in 
1823,  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  Roman 
curia  under  Leo  XIII,  who  created  him 
a  cardinal  in  1893.  He  died  in  1895. 
It  is  less  well  known  that  he  served 
as  missionary  and  bishop  in  the  U.  S. 
from  1866  to  1872.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  here  he  was  given  charge  of 


the  mission  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  where  he 
built  the  first  church  in  that  district. 
He  also  labored  at  Beaufort  in  the  same 
State.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  bish- 
op of  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  began 
the  erection  of  a  new  cathedral,  but 
had  to  resign  in  1872,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Printed  references  to  his 
work  in  the  U.  S.  are  extremely  scarce. 

Though  the  Capuchins  were  not 
formally  established  in  this  country  un- 
til 1857,  individual  members  of  that 
Order  came  here  as  missionaries  when 
Archbishop  Carroll  was  still  Prefect 
Apostolic.  Their  numbers  were  few, 
their  activities  extended  over  a  period 
of  hardly  more  than  thirty  years,  but, 
as  Fr.  Miller  shows,  these  friars  have 
written  their  names  indelibly  on  the 
pages  of  American  church  history. 

The  first  of  them  was  Fr.  Charles 
Whelan,  an  Irishman,  who  arrived  in 
New  York  City  in  1784,  when  the  200 
Catholics  there  were  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  and  he  worked  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  better  success.  He  was  the 
first  victim  of  that  terrible  scourge 
known  as  trusteeism.  His  successor, 
Fr.  Nugent,  had  an  even  more  stormy 
career.  Fr.  Whelan  continued  his  ac- 
tivities as  a  missionary  in  Kentucky 
after  his  forced  departure  from  New 
York,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  Coffee  Run  in  Mill  Creek  Hun- 
dred, Delaware.  But  his  health  was 
broken,  and  in  1805  he  retired  to  Bo- 
hemia Manor,  with  the  Jesuits,  where 
he  died  the  next  year. 

Other  pioneer  Capuchin  missionaries 
dealt  with  in  Fr.  Miller's  paper  are 
John  Baptist  and  Peter  Helbronn,  who 
were  brothers.  The  former,  despite 
his  checkered  career  in  the  U.  S.,  prob- 
ably died  a  martyr  in  the  French  Rev- 
olution. The  latter  also  fell  a  victim 
to  trusteeism  and  later  worked  for 
some  fifteen  years  among  the  Catholics 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Fr.  Miller  also  has  a  short  chapter 
on  the  early  Capuchin  missionaries  in 
St.  Louis,  Fr.  Valentine,  Fr.  Bernard 
de  Limpach,  and  Fr.  Thomas  Flynn, 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  through 
Fr.  Rothensteiner's  History  of  the 
Archdiocese. 
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A  Study  in  English  Words 

We  think  it  was  in  1895  that  the  late 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  writing  in  the 
British  Fortnightly  Review,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  English 
language  has  this  special  virtue,  that 
its  basic  words  all  really  mean  some- 
thing, namely,  the  thing  which  the  un- 
conscious gesture  of  the  mouth  in  pro- 
nouncing them  would  naturally  indi- 
cate. Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Paget,  writing  to 
the  London  Times,  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  precisely  the  quality  re- 
ferred to,  that  makes  English  so  pop- 
ular throughout  the  civilized  world  and 
gives  to  it  a  character  of  vividness  such 
as  possibly  no  other  language  possess- 
es. 

It  is  well  known  that  English  has  a 
larger  number  of  monosyllabic  words 
than  almost  any  other  European  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Paget  has  studied  these 
short  words  and  found  that  in  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  them  the  sound  of  the 
word  results  from  ''a  characteristic 
descriptive  pantomimic  gesture  of  the 
speaker's  tongue  and  lips."  Thus 
nearly  all  the  words  beginning  with 
str  are  related  in  meaning  to  the  streak- 
ing, stroking,  stretching,  strewing, 
straining  fore  and  aft  gesture  which 
the  tongue  tip  makes  from  behind  the 
front  teeth  towards  the  back  of  the 
palate  to  produce  the  sound  which  we 
write  as  str.  Other  groups  of  mouth 
gestures  studied  by  Mr.  Paget  give 
equally  striking  results.  Thus,  words 
beginning  with  si,  commonly  denote 
backslidings  of  various  kinds,  e.  g.,  slip, 
slope,  slouch,  slump.  Similarly,  words 
beginning  in  ku  (cu)  or  gu  denote  a 
long  hollow,  like  the  shape  of  the  hu- 
man mouth  in  uttering  koo  or  goo, 
e.  g.,  comb  (long,  hollow  valley),  coop, 
cup,  gun,  gut,  etc. 

In  the  same  way,  words  ending  in 
ip  denote  something  cut  off  at  the  end 
— a  little  piece;  thus,  dip,  clip,  flip, 
nip,  pip,  sip,  tip — the  simple  reason 
being  that  the  sound  ip  is  due  to  mak- 
ing a  little  mouth,  with  the  tongue 
brought  forward  and  high  in  the 
mouth,  followed  by  a  closing  or  cutting 
off  gesture  made  with  the  lips. 


Again,  the  sound  sh  is  due  to  a  ges- 
ture of  raising  the  tongue  so  that  it 
lies  nearly  flat  against  the  palate; 
hence,  sh  fundamentally  means  to  flat- 
ten out,  or  press  flat,  or  reduce  to  a 
thin  layer,  as  in  the  words  sheet,  shale, 
shear;  or  the  tongue  itself  may  (un- 
consciously) represent  a  flat  surface 
held  up  as  for  protection  (compare  the 
words  shield,  shade,  shed,  and  shell). 
If  we  study  the  words  ending  in  sh  we 
find  the  same  imagery.  Dish  and  fish 
are  small  flat  things;  ash  is  the  flat 
residue  left  after  the  upstanding  mass 
has  burnt  away;  bash  is  to  hit  flat; 
cash  is  a  piece  of  flattened  metal  cut 
off;  gash  is  a  flat  cut;  hash,  mash, 
crush,  mush,  marsh,  are  all  flat  or  flat- 
tened out ;  gnash  is  a  flat  motion  of  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth  against  one  an- 
other. Of  the  words  ending  in  sh 
which  have  been  studied  by  Mr. 
Plaget,  75  per  cent  have  something  to 
do  with  the  pantomimic  sense  of  the 
mouth  gestures  which  produce  them. 

This  curious  observation  deserves 
the  serious  study  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  evolution  of  language  in 
general  and  of  English  in  particular. 


The  London  Universe  recently  print- 
ed a  number  of  letters  protesting 
against  cheap,  mass-produced  statues, 
holy  pictures,  stations  of  the  cross,  etc. 
One  reader  says  :  "  I  am  convinced  that 
the  sight  of  a  shop-window  chuck-full 
of  tawdry  and  cheap  statues  and  pic- 
tures does  as  much  to  prejudice  out- 
siders agai]ist  Catholicism  as  any  other 
thing.  One  can  only  hope  that  these 
things  will  be  prohibited  in  due  time 
as  sternly  as  the  sale  of  votive  candles 
in  Rome. ' '  Tawdry  and  cheap  are  two 
qualities  which  do  not  necessarily  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  in  upholding  the 
claims  of  Christian  art,  it  is  well  not 
to  overlook  the  needs  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population,  who  like  to 
have  edifying  religious  emblems  in 
their  houses  as  well  as  the  rich.  To 
draw  the  line  is,  of  course,  not  an  easy 
thing,  especially  in  these  hard  times, 
when  so  much  less  money  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  people  than  ordinarily. 
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Notes  and  Gleanings 


For  the  thirty-ninth  time  in  the 
career  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  the 
Editor  wishes  all  its  subscribers  a  Mer- 
ry Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
In  this  period  of  depression  their  sup- 
port is  more  urgently  needed  than  ever 
before  since  we  started  this  journal  in 
1893,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  with- 
drawn, for  without  it  the  good  work 
cannot  go  on.  Please  send  your  sub- 
scription in  now  and  save  us  the  ex- 
pense of  billing. 


Speaking  of  the  celebrations  not 
long  ago  in  a  few  Catholic  American 
churches  (e.  g.,  in  St.  Louis  and  De- 
troit) to  mark  the  fifteenth  centenary 
of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  by  a  By- 
zantine Liturgy,  Pax,  the  monthly  re- 
view of  the  Benedictines  of  Prinknash, 
says :  ' '  These  public  and  official  recog- 
nitions of  the  existence  of  Catholics 
who  are  not  Latins  are  most  gratify- 
ing; but  they  are  still  very  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  average  attitude 
of  Latins  in  North  America,  clerical 
and  lay,  to  their  Eastern  brethren  con- 
tinues to  be  not  less  than  shocking.  As 
for  the  dissident  Orientals  there,  our 
apathy  and  ignorance  and  ignoring  of 
them  are  calculated  to  hasten  an 
Orthodox-Episcopalian  rapprochement , 
and,  I  had  almost  added,  widen  the 
breach  between  us  and  them :  but  that 
would  hardly  be  possible." 


In  No.  2  of  the  current  volume  of 
the  Classical  Bulletin  Prof.  Wm.  Stet- 
son Merrill  gives  some  valuable  notes 
on  the  recent  literature  concerning  the 
poetess  Sappho.  He  summarizes  the 
conclusions  of  the  best  modern  schol- 
ars, notably  C.  R.  Haines  {Sappho : 
The  Poems  and  Fragments,  London, 
1926)  as  follows:  Sappho  belonged  to 
a  respectable  family  in  Lesbos,  was 
married  and  had  a  daughter.  She  died 
in  her  own  House  of  the  Muses  and 
was  buried  in  Mytilene.  She  wrote 
hymns  to  Artemis,  the  chaste  goddess 
of  marriage.  Aristotle,  Herodotus, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  and  other  Greek  au- 
thors  have   no   word   of   reproach   or 


blame  for  her.  Her  own  works,  as  ex- 
tant to-day,  have  in  them  nothing  ' '  ero- 
tic" in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word. 
She  reproaches  her  brother  for  an  un- 
worthy connection  he  had  formed  with 
a  notorious  woman  of  Egypt.  Her  like- 
ness was  cast  on  the  coins  of  Eresus 
and  of  Mj^tilene.  Lastly,  the  promon- 
tory of  Leukas,  from  which  criminals 
were  hurled,  was  the  scene  of  many 
leaps  by  love-sick  swains  and  maidens, 
but  neither  Stesichorus  nor  Anacreon, 
each  of  whom  wrote  near  the  time  of 
Sappho,  and  mentions  the  jumpers  by 
name,  includes  Sappho  among  the  num- 
ber. Hence,  the  story  that  Sappho  was 
an  immoral  woman,  who  conceived  a 
frantic  but  hopeless  love  for  a  fair 
youth  named  Phaon,  and  in  despair 
threw  herself  from  the  Leucadian  cliff, 
must  be  consigned  to  the  waste-paper 
basket. 


It  seems  odd  to  us  that  the  London 
Tablet  should  find  it  necessary  to  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  quality  and  tone 
in  Catholic  broadcasts  over  the  gov- 
ernment wireless  system  in  England. 
Surely  with  their  long  list  of  capable 
Catholic  writers,  journalists,  and  art- 
ists, both  lay  and  clerical,  English 
Catholics  should  not  need  to  blush  for 
their  broadcasts.  Here  in  America, 
the  N.C.C.M.  has  sponsored  some  ex- 
cellent programmes,  which  have,  how- 
ever, been  only  too  frequently  offset 
by  others  that  were  dull,  uninteresting, 
and  insignificant.  For  the  rest,  we 
permit  ourselves  to  be  represented  by 
free-lancers  who,  though  they  may 
have  the  approbation  of  the  local  Ordi- 
nary, are  nevertheless  inadequate  ex- 
ponents of  American  Catholicism.  If 
broadcasting  is  to  continue  as  a  medi- 
um of  national  education,  our  eccles- 
iastical superiors  should  exercise  such 
supervision  that  Catholic  broadcasts 
will  not  cause  the  general  public  to 
underestimate  both  our  spirituality 
and  our  intellectual  strength. 


The  well-known  publicist  Hans  Rost, 
editor  of  the  Augsburger  Postzeitung, 
the  oldest  Catholic  daily  newspaper  in 
the  world,  will  publish  by  Christmas 
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a  new  annual,  to  be  called  Bibliophiles 
Jahrhuch.  The  title  indicates  its  scope ; 
books  will  be  viewed  only  from  the 
aspect  of  book-lovers.  The  publication 
is  intended  to  prove  from  a  new  angle 
the  cultural  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  naturally  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  national  lines.  Among  the 
promised  contributions  we  note  arti- 
cles on  Roman  libraries,  monastic  Or- 
ders as  book-lovers,  valuation  of  books 
in  past  centuries,  early  printers  and 
books.  The  new  publication  will  be 
the  only  magazine  of  its  kind  which 
Catholics  have  in  any  country.  The 
editor  expects  that  Catholic  scholars 
everywhere  wall  assist  to  make  it  a 
success. 


changes  and  somewhat  more  in  detail 
for  the  various  prelates. 


The  Catholic  Historical  Review  in 
its  current  issue  prints  the  interesting 
and  welcome  news  that  a  continuation 
of  the  monumental  Hierarchia  Cathol- 
ica  Meclii  et  Recentioris  Aevi  by  Con- 
rad Eubel,  O.M.Conv.,  giving  the 
chronological  series  of  popes,  cardi- 
nals, and  bishops  of  the  various  sees 
throughout  the  world,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Gauchat, 
O.M.Conv.,  an  American  Father.  Fr. 
Eubel  brought  the  list  from  1198  down 
to  1592.  Fr.  Gauchat,  who  has  been 
doing  research  work  in  the  Vatican 
Archives  for  the  past  three  years,  is 
about  to  publish  Vol.  IV,  which  will 
contain  the  entire  official  list  of  the 
popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops  appoint- 
ed and  created  during  the  pontificates 
of  Clement  VIII,  Leo  XI,  Paul  V. 
Gregory  XV,  Urban  VIII,  Innocent  X, 
and  Alexander  VII — in  other  words 
from  1592-1667.  The  demand  for  the 
continuation  of  Eubel's  work  by 
Church  historians  in  general  and  stu- 
dents in  the  Vatican  Archives  in  par- 
ticular was  so  pronounced  and  con- 
tinued that  the  Minister  General  of  the 
Friars  Minor  Conventual  at  first  com- 
missioned Dr.  Sigismund  Brettle,  0. 
M.Conv.,  of  the  German  Province  to 
take  up  the  task.  After  much  intense 
work  in  the  archives  Fr.  Brettle 's 
health  failed  and  Fr.  Gauchat  was 
commissioned  in  his  stead.  The  plan 
of  the  original  compiler  is  being  car- 
ried  out  in  general,  but  with  minor 


We  are  requested  to  announce  that 
by  a  recent  decree  of  Pope  Pius  XI 
the  "Little  Company  of  St.  Joseph  for 
the  Dying ' '  has  received  the  same  rank 
as  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  and 
the  Mt.  Rev.  Bonaventure  Mariani, 
Minister  General  of  the  Franciscan  Or- 
der, has  been  appointed  as  its  head. 
The  "Little  Company  of  St.  Joseph 
for  the  Dying"  {Pium  SodaUtinm  a 
Transitu  S.  losephi  pro  Morientilus) 
was  founded  by  the  V.  Rev.  Fr.  Hugo- 
linus  Joseph  Storff,  O.F.M.,  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  in  1920,  for  the  con- 
version of  poor  unprepared  dving  sin- 
ners. In  1927,  when  Fr.  Storff  went 
to  Rome  as  Definitor  General  of  his 
Order,  he  transplanted  the  "Little 
Company"  to  the  Eternal  City.  It 
now  has,  we  understand,  3,000  mem- 
bers, and  the  honor  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  will  no  doubt 
give  it  a  new  impulse. 


The  Archbishop  of  Edinburgh  com- 
mences the  preface  of  a  recently  pub- 
lished little  book  on  The  Spirit  of  Mar- 
garet Sinclair  (Sands  &  Co.  and  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.)  with  these  words: 
"Born  in  the  closing  year  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur}',  Margaret  Sinclair  just 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth.  In 
less  than  ten  years  from  her  death  her 
name  has  become  a  household  word  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe."  Her  be- 
atification process,  we  understand,  is 
now  in  preparation.  In  the  booklet 
quoted  Fr.  Alexander,  O.F.M.,  ex- 
amines the  psychology  of  this  pious 
Scottish  girl;  Fr.  J.  de  Hauver,  S.J., 
describes  her  monastic  virtues,  Fr.  Hil- 
debrand,  O.F.M.,  explains  "Why  we 
love  little  Margaret  Sinclair,"  and  so 
forth.  The  story  of  her  life  is  as  sim- 
ple as  it  is  sublime.  It  is  simple  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  little  of  the  ex- 
traordinary or  the  miraculous  to  note 
in  her  career.  There  is  little  more  to 
tell  than  that  she  was  born,  entered  a 
convent,  and  died.     Yet  it  is  sublime, 
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because  within  a  few  brief  years  the 
soul  of  this  little  working-girl  became 
the  scene  of  those  mysterious  depths 
of  love  which  must  remain  a  secret  be- 
tween the  individual  and  God. 
Through  the  loving  labors  of  those  who 
have  compiled  this  booklet  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  glimpse  a  ray  of  that  hidden 
sanctity  and  to  learn  the  lesson  of  a 
beautiful  life. 


The  Classical  Bulletin  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  in  its  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  prints 
the  initial  installment  of  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Rip  Van  Winlde,  under  the 
caption:  "De  Casihus  Ripii  Vinkelii: 
Fabula  a  Guashingtonio  Irvingio  Ang- 
lice  Scripta,  a  B.  DaMilano,  8.J.,  La- 
tine  Reddita."  The  first  paragraph 
begins  as  follows : '  ^  Quicumque  adverso 
Hudsone  flumine  semel  navigavit  Kas- 
killias  niontes  sine  dubio  meminit." 
In  introducing  the  translation  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Bulletin  express  the  hope 
that  "these  renderings,  made  as  they 
are  by  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
teacher,"  will  not  only  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  his  fellow-teachers,  but  also 
' '  a  material  help  in  their  own  struggles 
to  teach  Latin  composition  effectively. ' ' 
In  this  connection  the  editors  make  the 
following  acute  observation  about  the 
art  of  translating  in  general :  "Of 
course,  no  two  writers  will  render  the 
same  passage  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Like  all  art,  the  art  of  translating  is 
a  personal  accomplishment." 


Dr.  G.  G.  Coulton's  latest  attack  up- 
on the  Catholic  Church  in  the  guise  of 
historical  writing  is  a  book  entitled 
Papal  InfalUMlity,  published  by  the 
Faith  Press  of  London.  A  reviewer  in 
Blackfriars  (Vol.  XIII,  No.  151)  says 
it  is  "a  rich  collection  of  'cases'  taken 
from  the  whole  range  of  Church  his- 
tory, which  are  supposed  to  hit  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  and  puncture  it 
infallibly."  But,  he  adds,  "curiously, 
nowhere  in  the  book  can  we  find  any 
indication  that  the  author  precisely 
understands  what  that  dogma  is ;  he 
seems  to  assume  that  the  reader  knows 
and  will  consequently  appreciate  the 
relevancy  of  his  'cases.'  And  this 
omission  is,  in  fact,  the  fundamental 


weakness  of  the  attack.  It  would  be 
impossible,  of  course,  in  a  notice  such 
as  this,  to  deal  with  the  multitude  of 
instances  he  brings  forth,  but  each  of 
them,  we  think,  could  be  demonstrated 
without  any  evasion  to  be  beside  the 
mark."  In  conclusion  the  reviewer 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Coulton 
is  not  entirely  to  blame,  because  there 
are  so  few  satisfactory  works  in  Eng- 
lish on  infallibility,  and  ' '  besides,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  a  thorough  history 
of  the  dogma  that  would  illustrate  its 
gradual  clarification  through  the  cen- 
turies." Such  a  work,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  array  of  evidence  produced  by 
Dr.  Coulton. 


At  the  Goethe  centenary  celebration 
in  Frankfort  a.  M.,  Germany,  the  great 
poet-philosopher's  birthplace,  Profes- 
sor Schweitzer  summed  up  his  message 
to  mankind  as:  "Be  yourself!"  that 
is,  cling  to  Nature,  of  which  you  are  a 
portion.  But,  as  Miss  A.  Christitch 
points  out  in  a  sympathetic  study  in 
the  Irish  Rosary,  Dante's  message  was 
incomparably  greater,  for  it  lifted  man 
above  himself  and  said :  ' '  Look  beyond 
the  earth!"  "As  between  Nature  and 
Eeligion,  says  Miss  Christitch,  the  lat- 
ter will  always  be  the  wider  and  strong- 
er call.  Man  lives  not  by  bread  alone, 
not  even  when  the  bread  is  composed 
of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  grain 
moulded  by  Goethe  in  exquisite  form 
....  The  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  lofty-minded  poet-philosopher  to 
inform  a  regular  school  of  thought  is 
that  he  was  a  precursor  of  the  present 
godless  age,  an  exponent  of  the  mater- 
ialistic system  that  seeks  no  farther 
than  self  for  its  ultimate  goal.  A  so- 
ber free-thinker,  a  scientist  whose  hori- 
zon was  bounded  by  feats  of  human 
skill  and  discoveries  of  the  human 
brain,  he  could  not  solve  the  problems 
of  sinful  and  immortal  man.  He  lacked 
cognizance  of  the  divine  spark  which 
lit  the  genius  of  the  saints,  often  equal 
to  him  in  versatility,  but  transfigured 
by  spiritual  ideals  which  he  obstinately 
put  aside." 
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The  New  York  Times  in  its  daily 
edition  of  Oct.  11th  printed  a  letter 
from  Washington,  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  international  relations  of 
American  Freemasonry.  The  writer 
(J.  H.  C.)  says:  "The  statement  in 
your  article  on  Vittorio  D.  Torrigiani, 
published  on  Oct.  7,  that  'Continental 
Freemasonry  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Freemasonry  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  United  States'  is  a 
misstatement  of  facts.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York,  the  largest  in  this 
country,  was  in  relations  of  amity  and 
exchanged  representatives  with  the 
Grand  Orient  of  Italy,  of  which  Tor- 
rigiani was  Grand  Master.  Torrigiani 
visited  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York 
a  few  years  ago  and  was  fraternally 
received,  and  he  delivered  an  address 
upon  that  occasion.  Scarcely  a  coun- 
try on  the  Continent  but  what  has 
Masonic  grand  bodies,  which  have  had 
relations  of  amity  and  exchange  repre- 
sentatives with  Freemasonry  in  this 
country. ' ' 


Miss  Alice  M.  Baldwin  in  her  book. 
The  New  England  Clergy  and  the 
American  Revolution  (Durham,  N.  C, 
Duke  University  Press)  has  definitive- 
ly demolished  the  mythical  dependence 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  the  tea.chings  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  and  the  Scholastics.  Dr. 
Baldwin  proves  to  evidence  that  the 
characteristic  political  doctrines  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  and  the  Con- 
stitution are  deeply  rooted  in  the  New 
England  theology  and  were  first  form- 
ulated and  preached  by  New  England 
Protestant  ministers.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  follow  the  development  of 
Calvinistic  political  thought  back  to 
Rousseau.  There  is  more  Puritanism 
in  American  institutions  than  the  much 
decried  blue  laws.  At  all  events,  Cath- 
olics should  no  longer  boast  about 
Catholic  influence  on  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 


ceeding  to  translate  other  important 
writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
glory  of  their  Order.  On  the  Power 
of  God,  their  latest  volume,  contains 
questions  I  to  III  of  the  Quaestiones 
Disputatae  de  Potentia  Dei.  These 
form  the  Angelic  Doctor's  ordinary 
disputations  as  subsequently  edited  by 
him,  and  are  more  systematic  than  the 
general  disputations,  which  are  edited 
in  the  Quaestiones  Quodlihetales,  but 
are  not  so  methodical  as  the  two  Sum- 
mae.  We  see  from  the  London  Times 
Literary  Supjjlem,ent  (No.  1601)  that, 
though  the  series  is  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  English  Dominican  Province, 
the  whole  work  so  far  accomplished  has 
been  done  by  Fr.  Lawrence  Shapcote, 
who  "has  as  much  ease  as  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  expect  of  difficult 
arguments  in  an  unfamiliar  philoso- 
phy." 


Having  completed  their  "literal 
translation"  of  the  Summa  Theologica 
and  the  Summa.  contra  Gentiles,  the 
English   Dominican   Fathers  are  pro- 


J.  Lewis  May's  Father  Tyrrell  and 
the  Modernist  Movement  should  be 
given  a  good  circulation  among  edu- 
cated American  Catholics.  Mr.  May 
has  done  his  task  well  in  presenting 
not  only  Father  Tyrrell,  but  also  the 
Modernist  movement,  in  a  more  cor- 
rect perspective  than  was  possible 
heretofore.  If  we  are  concerned  for 
American  Catholicism,  we  shall  heed 
the  lessons  of  this  book  and  learn  well 
the  lineaments  of  this  sinister  heresy. 
American  Catholicism  will  probably 
never  be  endangered  by  the  scientific 
Modernism  of  Tyrrell  and  Lois.y,  but 
it  has  some  popular  excrescences  that 
are  more  than  annoying.  If  we  were 
to  attempt  a  name,  Isolationism  might 
be  as  good  as  any,  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  separation  of  piety  in  personal  liv- 
ing from  societj^  and  everyday  life. 
How  can  we  have  so  much  piety  in  the 
reception  of  the  Sacraments,  for  ex- 
ample, and  yet  so  little  in  public  life? 
What  is  worse,  it  is  almost  a  doctrine 
among  us  that  it  should  be  so.  If  this 
is  not  a  heresy,  it  is  at  least  a  highly 
perverse  form  of  living  a  religion. 


Catholics  can  set  a  good  example  in 
the  care  of  the  problem  child. — A.F.K. 
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Current  Literature 

— An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, by  the  Rev.  George  Stebbing, 
C.SS.R.,  is,  according  to  its  author,  an 
attempt  "to  supplement  the  ordinary 
class  books  of  philosophy,  where  the 
latter  do  not  include  any  historical  sec- 
tion in  their  series  of  subjects."  The 
matter  has  been  used  in  the  class-room 
with  success,  and  because  of  this,  it  has 
been  printed  in  book-form  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  useful  in  an  ele- 
mentary course  for  Catholic  students. 
(B.  Herder  Book  Co.)— C.J.Q. 

— Vol.  Ill  of  Der  Grosse  Herder : 
Nachschlageiverk  fUr  Wissen  und  Le- 
hen  carries  the  nomenclator  from 
''Caillaux"  to  "Eisenhut"  and  is 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by 
its  predecessors  in  form  and  contents. 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  Catholic  pub- 
lishing house  of  Herder  in  Germany 
can  issue  such  a  magnificent  encyclo- 
pedia during  this  period  of  depression, 
Avhen  in  our  country  a  similar  but  far 
inferior  reference  work,  Universal 
Knoivledge,  has  suffered  serious  inter- 
ruption. A  number  of  tests  made  bj^ 
the  editor  of  the  F.  R.  and  members 
of  his  staff  show  that  Der  Grosse  Her- 
der hardly  ever  leaves  one  in  the 
lurch  when  in  quest  of  information, 
whether  general  or  specific,  and  that 
it  is  more  accurate  and  up-to-date  than 
any  other  reference  work  of  its  kind. 
There  is  really  but  one  article  in  this 
third  volume  that  we  have  found  some- 
what unsatisfactory,  i.  e.:,  ''Deutsch- 
amerikanische  Literatur, ' '  which 
should  have  been  assigned  to  some  Ger- 
man-American authority  like  Fr.  John 
E.  Rothensteiner,  instead  of  being 
compiled  in  the  office  by  some  one  who 
knows  the  subject  only  from  books. . 
Aside  from  this  one  article  we  have 
found  nothing  deserving  of  serious 
criticism  in  this  volume,  and  there- 
fore can  conscientiously  renew  our 
previous  recommendation  of  Der  Gros- 
se Herder  as  an  ideal  general  refer- 
ence work  for  Catholics  familiar  with 
the  German  language.     (Herder  &  Co. 


of  Freiburg  i.  B.  and  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

— Recent  Catholic  Truth  Society 
pamphlets  worthy  of  attention  are : 
The  Order  of  St.  Ursula,  the  story  of 
a  religious  Order  that  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion; The  Gift,  by  Myfanwy  Pryce,  a 
short  story  that  deserves  to  be  given 
this  form  of  recognition,  with  two 
companion  pieces,  namely,  "The  Crib 
That  Wasn't  There"  and  "Veronica." 
The  three  could  be  used  as  models  of 
short  stories  in  high  school  classes. 
Mother  Keppel  has  written  five  pamph- 
lets to  date  on  The  Story  of  The 
Church;  part  five  deals  with  the  Re- 
naissance period.  This  religious  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  knows 
the  sources  of  history,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  and  makes  excellent 
use  of  them  in  these  pages,  designed 
to  serve  inquiring  Protestants  and  in- 
terested Catholics.  Little  Nellie  is  an- 
other of  those  increasingly  numerous 
stories  of  heroic  individuals  who  are 
or  have  been  our  contemporaries.  Lit- 
tle Nellie  Avas  born  August  24,  1903, 
and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  on 
February  2,  1908.  Footsteps  of  Bless- 
ed TJwmas  31  ore  is  an  excellent  travel 
guide  for  Catholics  who  visit  London; 
the  descriptions  of  the  places  familiar 
to  Blessecl  Thomas  make  one  long  to 
visit  them.  The  Order  of  Standing 
and  Kneelimg  (at  Mass  and  Office)  is 
a  helpful  pamphlet  in  these  days  of 
the  liturgical  renaissance.  The  C.T.S. 
has  also  given  us  an  official  translation 
of  the  encyclical  '^Caritate  Christi 
Compulsi,"  entitled  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  Troubles  of  Our  Time,  A  Call  to 
Prayer  and  Penance.  The  New  Papal 
State  brings  our  information  concern- 
ing the  smallest  governmental  unit  in 
the  world  right  up  to  date;  it  is  writ- 
ten by  Benedict  Williamson.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Browne,  S.J.,  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent service  by  succinctly  telling  us 
of  The  Oxford  Movement.  Ludovico 
Necclii  presents  a  splendid  example  of 
the  kind  of  Catholic  Action  our  Holy 
Father  desires.  This  brochure  should 
be  widely  read  by  American  Catholics 
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who  are  only  just  beginning  to  hear 
the  words  "Catholic  Action."  Christ 
the  King,  by  the  Rev,  John  0  'Connor, 
is  a  popular  exposition  of  this  recently 
added  appellation  of  our  Lord  and 
His  new  feast.  St.  Bernardine  of 
Siena  is  a  welcome  sketch  of  an  ever 
popular  Saint.  The  Catholic  Land 
Movement,  by  the  Rev.  V.  McNabb, 
O.P.,  should  be  in  every  pamphlet  rack 
in  this  country  and  our  people  urged 
to  read  it.  The  land  movement  is  a 
development  to  which  Catholics  are  be- 
ing forced  by  the  present  untoward 
economic  situation.  (All  C.T.S.  pamph- 
lets are  for  sale  bv  the  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.,  15  &  17  S.  Broadwav,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.) 

—The  Queen's  Work  Press  (St. 
Louis)  has  been  pouring  forth  a  steady 
stream  of  pamphlet  literature  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.J.  Two  have  lately 
reached  our  desk,  Birth  Control  and 
My  Faith  and  I.  Father  Lord  has  a 
style  of  writing  that  does  not  appeal 
to  those  who  look  for  a  strongly  intel- 
lectualized  mental  pabulum ;  he  is  in- 
clined to  work  artistically  on  the  feel- 
ings and  emotions  of  the  masses.  Per- 
haps this  is  justified  in  view  of  the 
class  of  readers  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself.  Thus,  Birth  Control  may 
satisfy  those  who  have  no  time  or  in- 
clination for  a  closely  reasoned  phil- 
osophical and  theological  argument. 
It  is  essentially  an  appeal  to  the  man 
in  the  street ;  likewise  My  Faith  and  I. 
It  is  hoped  that  both  will  do  good. 
— H.A.F. 

— Christns  Pastor,  by  Archbishop 
Dr.  Conrad  Groeber  (Herder),  is  a 
sort  of  pastoral  theology  for  the  mod- 
ern shepherd  of  souls ;  it  is  written  by 
an  eminent  shepherd,  as  only  he  could 
pen  it  from  long  and  intimate  ex- 
perience. The  author  presents  numer- 
ous helpful  hints  to  pastors  who  are 
hungering  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
(Herder.)— H.A.F. 

—Liturgical  Prayers  and  Services, 
Revised  in  Accordance  with  the  Latest 
Edition   of  the  Rituale  Romanum,  is 


an  octavo  volume  of  88  pages,  bound 
in  limp  leather  and  excellently  adapted 
to  the  use  'of  the  parochial  clergy.  It 
contains  the  Order  of  Blessing  Water, 
the  Asperges,  the  Vidi  Aquam,  the  pre- 
scribed Prayers  after  Low  Mass,  the 
services  for  Benediction  of  the  Bl. 
Sacrament,  the  Divine  Praises,  the 
formula  of  Consecration  of  the  Human 
Race  to  the  S.  Heart  of  Jesus,  the 
Angelus,  the  Rosary,  the  Litanies  of 
Loreto,  of  the  Holy  Name,  of  the  S. 
Heart,  and  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Baptism 
of  Infants,  the  Celebration  of  Matri- 
mony, the  Nuptial  Blessing,  the  Man- 
ner of  Assisting  at  Mixed  Marriages, 
the  Churching  of  Women,  Benedictio 
Mulieris  Praegnantis  in  Periculis  Par- 
tus, the  Burial  Services  for  Adults 
and  Infants,  the  Blessing  of  Candles, 
Throats,  Rosaries,  Beads,  the  Blessing 
of  Images  of  Our  Lord,  the  Solemn 
Blessing  of  a  New  Cross  or  Crucifix, 
the  Bl.  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints, 
the  Short  Form  of  Bestowing  the  Scap- 
ular of  Mt.  Carmel,  and  the  Form  of 
Blessing  and  Bestowing  the  Five  Scap- 
ulars. The  responses,  w^here  such  are 
to  be  made,  are  given  in  English,  Ital- 
ian, French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Polish.  The  book  is  beautifully  print- 
ed, and  its  price  is  very  reasonable. 
(Joseph  F.  Wagner,  Inc.) 

— The  latest  volume  of  Der  Grosse 
Herder,  Germany's  great  Catholic  en- 
cyclopedia, is  the  extra  one  promised 
by  the  editors,  containing  principally 
maps  and  charts,  etc.  It  is  entitled 
Herders  Welt-  und  Wirtschoftsatlas 
and  contains  new  and  beautiful  maps 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  a  geo- 
graphical index,  and  (Part  II)  :  Die 
Welt  in  Blass  und  Zahl,  with  the  latest 
statistical  data.  The  last-mentioned 
part  is  in  the  form  of  a  book  bound  in 
with  the  atlas,  but  which  can  be  with- 
drawn ad  lihituin.  We  are  not  sure, 
but  believe  this  original  and  very  serv- 
icable  new  atlas  can  be  purchased  sep- 
arately.     (Herder.) 

— In  his  latest  book,  A  Light  of  the 
Church  in  Kentucky,  (a  life  of  the  V. 
Rev.  Samuel  Thomas  Wilson,  O.P., 
pioneer  educator  and  the  first  provin- 
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cial  of  a  religious  Order  and  the  first 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  first  president  of  a 
Catholic  college  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains),  Father  Victor  F.  0 'Dan- 
iel, O.P.,  has  given  us  another  note- 
worthy contribution  to  American  Cath- 
olic history.  Like  all  the  author's  oth- 
er works,  this  volume  is  eminently 
readable  and  bristles  with  interest. 
Practically  every  important  statement 
is  backed  by  first-hand  references, 
which  bring  conviction  to  the  reader, 
as  well  as  show  that  the  author  spared 
no  time  or  labor  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  Father  Wilson  was  a  great 
man  in  his  day,  and  Father  0 'Daniel 
has  done  well  to  save  his  memory  from 
oblivion.  (The  Dominicana,  487  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

— The  heroic  storey  of  the  lives  and 
work  of  Father  Damien  and  of  Brother 
Dutton  is  beautifully  told  by  Charles 
J.  Dutton,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  in  The  Samaritans  of  Mol- 
okai.  For  the  first  time,  the  reader 
will  get  the  complete  history  of  this 
lonely  colony  and  of  the  two  leaders 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  its  contin- 
uance. The  author,  who  is  a  relative 
of  Brother  Joseph  Dutton,  has  had 
access  to  all  the  correspondence,  rec- 
ords, and  diaries  of  these  two  men. 
Here  are  found  the  origins  and  history 
of  leprosy;  its  spread  through  Europe 
and  its  isolation :  a  dramatic  and  ter- 
rible story  in  itself.  Here,  also,  are 
brought  to  light  a  great  number  of 
unknown  facts  concerning  the  lives  of 
Father  Damien  and  Brother  Joseph, 
their  relations  with  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson and  Jack  London,  their  entire 
correspondence,  which  includes  letters 
from  five  presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  many  others  prominent  in 
the  religious  and  political  world.  The 
poignant  picture  of  the  thoughts,  emo- 
tions, and  lives  of  these  two  voluntary 
outcasts  working  and  dying  for  a  great 
and  noble  cause  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten. Their  deeds  in  fact  are  bla- 
zoned upon  the  scroll  of  time  among 
the  imperishable  records  of  the  few 
truly  unselfish  and  saintly  persons  who 


gave  their  all  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.) 
— C.J.Q. 

— The  final  installment  of  Msgr.  Dr. 
A.  Meyenberg's  monumental  Lehen 
Jesu-Werk  contains  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  third  and  last  volume 
(pp.  1361  to  1852)  and  continues  the 
author's  erudite  and  elaborate  argu- 
ment for  the  historicity  of  Christ 
against  modern  infidel  criticism ;  it 
presents  a  careful  review  of  the  class- 
ical, Patristic,  and  Jewish  extra-Bib- 
lical testimonies  for  His  existence  and 
a  detailed  defence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospels.  The  entire  work  re- 
sembles Fr.  de  Grandmaison's  Jesus 
Christ,  but  runs  to  at  least  twice  its 
size  and  is  far  more  explicit  and 
thorough,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  alphabetical  index  to  the 
whole  will  fill  a  separate  volume.  (Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland:  Verlag  von  Raber 
&  Cie.) 

— Vol.  II  of  the  Lexikon  der  Pdda- 
gogik  der  Gegenwart  (Kinderfiirsorge 
bis  .^wangszustande)  brings  this  high- 
ly valuable  educational  encyclopedia  to 
a  close.  The  whole  is  a  supplement,  in 
the  light  of  present-day  accomplish- 
ments and  needs,  to  the  great  general 
educational  encyclopedia  published  by 
the  same  firm  some  fifteen  years  ago 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  M.  Roloff. 
The  emphasis  in  the  title  of  this  latter 
work  lies  in  the  words:  "^der  Gegen- 
wart." It  covers  the  educational 
science  of  to-day  in  all  its  branches  and 
thus  constitutes  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  Roloff.  Its  scope  is  very  wide, 
as  may  be  seen  from  such  entries 
as  "Madchenpsychologie,"  "Sand- 
kasten, "  "Schulzucht  und  Schuldis- 
ziplin, "  "  Totalitatspadagogik, ' '  and 
"Zahnpflege."  Every  subject  is  treat- 
ed by  an  expert  in  his  particular  line. 
The  work  can  be  highly  recommended 
to  every  educator.     (Herder). 

— Kirche  und  Kilnstler,  by  Dr.  Con- 
rad Grober,  Archbishop  of  Freiburg  i. 
B.,  is  a  sort  of  programme  for  those 
who  are  working  for  a  revival  of  Chris- 
tian art.     After  sketching  the  history 
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of  the  modern  art  movement,  the  au- 
thor describes  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  talents,  ethos,  soul, 
materials,  motives,  and  commission  of 
the  artist.  The  remarks  on  art  as  a 
means  of  grace  are  particularly  origi- 
nal and  timely.  The  slender  and 
beautifully  printed  volume  comprises 
only  136  pages,  but  it  is  full  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts.      (Herder). 

— Though  Msgr.  Horace  K.  Mann 
died  several  years  ago,  his  monumen- 
tal work.  Lives  of  ike  Popes  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  continues  to  appear, 
which  shows  that  the  author  must  have 
worked  far  ahead  of  the  printer.  Vol- 
ume XVIII,  lately  published,  deals 
with  the  pontificates  of  Boniface  VIII 
and  Bl.  Benedict  XI,  1294-1304.  The 
career  of  the  "papa  imper adore,"  as 
Boniface  VIII  was  called  by  his  con- 
temporaries, is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  the  popes  and 
Msgr.  Mann  tells  it  with  his  usual  ac- 
curacy and  attention  to  detail.  He 
admits  and  admires  his  greatness,  but 
does  not  conceal  the  belief  that  Bon- 
iface "would  have  been  a  better  jDope 
had  he  thought  more  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  than  of  her  exter- 
nal glory,  and  had  he  remembered  that 
the  true  glory  of  the  King's  daughter 
is  not  in  gold  and  jewels,  but  within." 
Only  about  sixty  pages  of  the  volume 
are  devoted  to  the  short  pontificate  of 
Bl.  Benedict  XI,  who  was  a  gentle, 
learned,  and  pious  pope,  but,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  altogether  too  peace- 
ful for  his  turbulent  age.  It  is  not 
true,  by  the  way,  that  he  died  by  eat- 
ing poisoned  figs  which  the  gold  of 
Philip  Le  Bel  induced  two  of  the  pa- 
pal cooks  to  prepare  for  him.  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.) 

— The  8-word  of  the  Spirit,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Eaton,  is  a  collection  of 
papers  on  the  spiritual  life.  The  little 
book  is  crammed  full  of  good  and 
wholesome  food  for  the  soul.  Such  sub- 
jects as  the  following  are  indicative  of 
what  the  volume  has  to  offer:  "Going 
About  Doing  Good,"  "Discourage- 
ment," "Truth  the  Strength  of  Chari- 


ty," and  "The  Sacrament  of  Mercy." 
It  is  a  book  to  be  kept  near  one  to  read 
from  time '  to  time,  when  the  soul  is 
weary  with  the  things  of  this  world  and 
needs  spiritual  refreshment.  (B.  Her- 
der Book  Co.)— C.  J.  Q. 

— Father  Thomas  D.  Williams  in  his 
book,  The  Story  of  Antoinette  Mar  got, 
gives  us  a  beautiful  biography  of  a 
descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  who  be- 
came a  Catholic  and  gave  up  the  rest 
of  her  long  life  to  the  service  of  God 
and  humanity.  This  gifted  woman  was 
an  artist  and  a  thinker,  and  for  some 
years  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Clara  Barton  of  Red  Cross  fame.  The 
life-story  of  one  so  favored  of  God  is 
offered  to  all  who  wish  to  learn  the 
lessons  that  God  teaches  through  His 
chosen  ones,  so  that  they  may  discern 
the  marvelous  fruits  born  by  His  love 
and  mercy  and  wisdom  in  a  rich  and 
virgin  soil.  (John  Murphy  Co.) — C. 
J.  Q. 

— Father  James,  O.M.  Cap.,  gives  us 
a  useful  and  beautiful  book  on  Our 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which 
he  calls  The  Sacrament  of  Life.  The 
various  treatises  contain  a  combination 
of  doctrinal  and  devotional  elements 
and  aim  to  show  the  different  aspects 
in  which  the  Holy  Eucharist  may  be 
viewed.  There  are  brief  papers  on  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Bread  of  Life, 
etc. ;  all  of  which  will  increase  the 
knowledge  and  devotion  of  the  reader 
for  this,  the  greatest  of  tlie  Seven 
Sacraments.  (B.  Herder  Book  Co.)  — 
C.  J.  Q. 

• — Life  of  the  Teneratle  Anne  of  Je- 
sus, by  a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Namur,  is  an  interesting  biography  of 
the  coadjutrix  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  various 
foundations  of  the  Carmelite  Order 
carried  on  by  her  after  the  death  of 
the  Saint.  Anne's  principal  aim  in  life 
was  to  keep  the  true  spirit  of  the  Order 
burning  brightly  as  she  had  received 
it  from  St.  Teresa,  who  was  her  mis- 
tress of  novices.  How  she  accomplish- 
ed this  is  told  in  the  work  before  us. 
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The  book,  a  handsome  affair,  is  a  work 
of  decided  merit,  a  credit  to  the  au- 
thoress, and  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation for  the  history  of  the  great 
Order  to  which  she  belongs.  It  is  well 
illustrated  and  carefully  indexed.  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.)— C.  J.  Q. 

— As  long  as  the  social  problem 
keeps  mankind  in  bewilderment,  the 
question  of  Christian  remedies  will  re- 
main. We  have  laughed  at  Socialism 
as  a  weak  and  diluted  Marxism;  now 
we  should  seriously  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  can  disregard  the  force  of 
the  Marxian  doctrine  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  applied  in  any  corner  of 
the  world.  Communism  is  Marx  at 
work  among  the  Slavs  of  Russia.  An- 
ton Worlitscheck  presents  us  with  an 
answer  and  much  thought-provoking 
material  for  other  similar  questions 
and  answers  in  his  latest  work,  Sosiales 
Christentum.  No  student  will  agree 
with  everything  this  author  sets  down. 
Yet,  in  our  opinion,  Worlitscheck 's 
book  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  Catholic  group  desiring  to  fol- 
low the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father  as 
regards  Catholic  Action,  for  it  is  very 
instructive  and  up-to-date.  (Verlag 
Josef  Kosel  &  Friedrich  Pustet,  Mu- 
nich.)—H.  A.  F. 


A  SPRINKLE  OF  SPICE 


From  an  article  entitled,  "A  Hoary 
Hoax,"  in  the  Irish  Rosary  we  note 
that  historical  research  concerning  the 
origin  and  authenticity  of  the  alleged 
Bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV,  handing  over 
Ireland  to  an  English  King,  has  made 
no  advance  beyond  Cardinal  Gasquet, 
who  more  than  twenty  years  ago  point- 
ed out  the  similarities  between  this 
document  and  its  earlier  prototype  of 
A.  D.  1169  and  said:  "Whether  this 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Bull  of 
Adrian  IV  be  correct  or  not,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  authenticity  of  the  document 
has  so  long  been  held,  is  at  best  very 
doubtful,  and  should  be  accepted  with 
extreme  caution.  A  careful  examina- 
tion will,  we  believe,  induce  most  in- 
quirers to  reject  the  Bull  as  an  un- 
doubted forgery." 


There  was  a  terrific  dynamite  explosion 
near  a  small  town  the  other  day.  An  old 
woman,  hearing  it,  turned  towards  the  door 
of  lier  sitting-room  and  said: 

"Come  in,  Bella." 

When  her  servant  entered  the  room,  she 
said : 

' '  Do  you  know,  Bella,  my  hearing  is  evi- 
dently improving.  I  heard  you  knock  at 
the  door  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years. ' ' 


Marshal  Foeh,  while  on  a  visit  to  America, 
was  dining  with  a  number  of  other  guests 
in  Denver.  One  of  the  guests  present,  com- 
menting on  French  politeness,  said:  "Some- 
times it  seems  there  is  nothing  in  it  but 
wind. ' ' 

The  Marshal  replied:  "Neither  is  there 
anything  but  wind  in  a  pneumatic  tire,  yet 
it  eases  the  jolts  along  life's  highwav  won- 
derfully. ' ' 


When  Sarah  Bernhardt  visited  California, 
she  was  escorted  by  the  late  Sam  Davis, 
veteran'  newspaper  editor.  Mme.  Bernhardt 
was  grateful  for  his  many  kindnesses,  and 
when  about  to  leave  him  at  the  end  of  the 
trip,  kissed  him  upon  both  cheeks,  saying: 
"The  right  cheek  for  the  Carson  Appeal,  the 
left  for  the  Examiner,  the  lips,  my  friend,, 
for  yourself. ' ' 

Davis,  without  hesitation,  replied:  "Ma- 
dam, I  also  represent  the  Associated  Press, 
which  serves  380  papers  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver. " 


"Who  was  the  first  man,  Bobby?"  asked 
the  teacher. 

' '  George  Washington, ' '  answered  the 
young  American  promptly. 

' '  Why,  no,  Bobby.  You  ought  to  know 
better  than  that.     It  was  Adam. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  well, ' '  said  Bobby,  determined  to 
prove  himself  right,  ' '  I  wasn  't  counting 
foreigners. ' ' 


Cass  Gilbert,  the  distinguished  architect, 
was  condemning  intolerance.  ' '  Now, ' '  he 
ended,  "I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  a  Belfast 
Orangeman.  This  chap  saw  a  shop  one  day 
where  plaster  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints  were  on  sale.  It  was  a  Catholic  shop, 
of  course,  and  it  infuriated  the  Orangeman. 
He  rushed  in  and  smashed  every  image. 

"The  magistrate  said  to  him  next  morn- 
ing: 'Why  did  you  do  such  a  contemptible 
thing?'  'Well,  ye  see,  yer  honor,'  he  said, 
'I  can't  stand  bigotry.'  " 
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